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PREFACE 
ue Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency was originally compiled 
between 1874 and 1884 and this revised edition of it has been 
prepared under the orders of the Government of Bombay. The work 
was entrusted to the Bombay District Gazetteers (Revision) Editorial 
Board which was specially created for that purpose in 1949. The 


following members constituted the Board during the period of the 
compilation of the Poona District Gazetteer :— 


Chief Secretary to Government : Chairman. 

Professor C. N. Vakil, Director, School of Economics and 
Sociology, University of Bombay. 

Dr. G. S. Ghurye, Professor and Head of the Department of 
Sociology, University of Bombay. 

Dr. S. M. Katre, Director, Deccan College Post-Graduate and 
Research Institute, Poona. 

Dr. S. C. Nandimath, Principal, Basaveshvar College, Bagalkot. 

Director of Archives, Bombay. 

Executive Editor and Secretary. 


Shri M. D. Bhat, I.C.S., Chief Secretary to Government, was 
Chairman of the Board from April 1949 to April 1952 and on his 
retirement was succeeded: by Shri M.D. Bhansali, LC.S., Chief 
Secretary to Government, who continued to be Chairman till the 
date of publication of this volume. 


Dr. P. M. Joshi, Director of Archives, was a member throughout 
the period. 


Prof. D. G. Karve was appointed the first Executive Editor and 
Secretary in May 1949 and after his resignation was succeeded 
by Prof. M. R. Palande in September 1952. The press copy of this 
volume was prepared under the direction of Prof. D. G. Karve. 


Diacritical marks to explain the pronunciation of place names and 
of words in Indian languages have been used only in two chapters, 
namely, chapter 3-The People and Their Culture, and chapter 20— 
Places of Interest, and also in the Directory of Villages and Towns. 
In other chapters the current spellings have been retained. A key 
to the diacritical marks used is given at page 689. 


M. R, PALANDE, 
Executive Editor and Secretary. 


Bomaay, 


June 1954. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


As EARLY as 1843 an attempt was made to arrange for the prepara- 
tion of Statistical Accounts of the different districts of the Bombay 
Presidency. The following extract® will be found interesting as 

iving an idea of the intention of those who desired to have such 

ccounts compiled :— 


“Government called on the Revenue Commissioner to obtain from all 
the Collectors as part of their next Annual Report the fullest available 
information regarding their districts........ Government remarked that, as 
Collectors and their Assistants during a large portion of the year moved 
about the district in constant and intimate communication with all classes 

advantages which no_ other public officers enjoyed of 
acquiring a full knowledge of the condition of the country, the causes of 
progress or retrogradation, the good measures which require to be fostered 
and extended, the evil measures which call for abandonment, the defects 
in existing institutions which require to be remedied, and the nature of 
the remedies to be applied. Collectors also, it was observed, have 
an opportunity of judging of the effect of British rule on the condition and 
character of the people, on their caste prejudices, and on their superstitious 
observances, They can trace any alteration for the better or worse in 
dwellings, clothing and diet, and can observe the use of improved imple- 
ments of hishandey or other crafts, the habits of locomction, the state of 
education, parosularly among the higher classes whose decaying means and 
energy under our most levelling system compared with that of preceding 
governments will attract their attention. Finally they can leam how far 
existing village institutions are effectual to their end, and may be made 
available for self-government and in the management of local taxation for 
local purposes.” 

“In obedience to these orders reports were received from the Collectors 
of Ahmedabad, Broach, Kaira, Thana and Khandesh. Some of the reports 
contained much interesting information. These five northern reports were 
practically the only result of the Circular Letter of 1848.” 


The matter does not seem to have been pursued any further. 


In October 1867, the Secretary of State for India desired the 
Bombay Government to take concrete. steps for the compilation of 
a Gazetteer of the Presidency on the model of the Gazetteer prepared 
during that year for the Central Provinces. The Government of 
Bombay then requested some of its responsible officials to submit 
a scheme for carrying into effect the orders of the Secretary of State, 
and in 1868 appointed the Bombay Gazettcer Committee to 
supervise and direct the preparation of the Gazetteer. After a few 
organizational experiments the responsibility was finally entrusted 
to Mr. James M. Campbell of the Bombay Civil Service, who 
commenced the compilation in 1874 and completed the series in 
1884. The actual Parag pe however, of these volumes was 
spread over a period of 27 years between 1877 and 1904, in which 
year the last General Index volume was published. 


Though a gazetteer literally means only a geographical index or 
a geographical dictionary, the scope of this particular compilation 
was much wider. It included not only a description of the physical 
and natural features of a region but also a broad narrative of the 
social, political, economic and cultural life of the people living in 
that region. The purpose which the Gazetteer was intended to 
serve was made clear in the following remarks of Sir William Hunter, 


° Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. 1, Past T (History of Gujarat), 
pp. iii and iv, 
va 
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Director General of Statistics to the Government of India, when his 
opinion was sought on a draft article on Dharwar District in 1871. 
He said :— 


“My own conception of the work is that, in return for a couple of days’ 
reading, the Account should give a new Collector a comprehensive, and, 
at the same time, a distinct idea of the district which he has been sent 
to administer. Mere reading can never supersede practical experience in 
the district administration, But .a succinct and well conceived district 
account is capable of antedating the acquisition of such personal experience 
by many months and of both facilitating and systematising a Collector's 
personal enquiries...... But in all cases a District Account besides dealing 
with the local specialities should furnish a historical narration of its revenue 
and expenditure since it passed under the British rule, of the sums which 
we have taken from it in taxes, and of the amount which we have returned 
to it in the protection of property and person and the other charges of 
civil government.”® 


The Gazetteer was thus intended to give a complete picture of 
the district to men who were entire strangers to India and its people 
but who as members of the ruling race carried on their shoulders 
the responsibility of conducting its administration. 


The Gazetteer had 27 Volumes, some split up into two or 
three Parts, making a total of 35 books including the General Index 
which was published in 1904. Some of the Volumes were of 
a general nature and were not confined to the limits of a particular 
district. For example, Volume I dealt with History and was split 
up into two Parts, one dealing with Gujarat and the other with 
Konkan, Dekhan and Southern Maratha Country; Volume IX was 
devoted to the Population of Gujarat and contained two Parts, 
one describing Hindus and the other Mussalmans and Parsis ; 
Volume XXV gave an account of the Botany of the area covered 
by the whole Presidency. .The remaining Volumes dealt with the 
various districts of the Presidency and with what were then known 
as Native States attached to the Bombay Presidency. Some of the 
District Volumes had two or three Parts, for example, those of 
Thana, Kanara, Poona and Bombay. On the other hand, there was 
only one combined Volume for some districts, as for example, Surat 
and Broach, and Kaira and Panch Mahals. 


The scheme of the contents was more or less the same for all 
the District Volumes though the accounts of particular items, varied 
considerably from district to district. Information was collected 
from Government offices and, in respect of social and _ religious 
practices, from responsible citizens. Eminent scholars, experts and 
administrators contributed articles on special subjects. 


This Gazetteer compiled over sixty years ago had long become 
scarce and entirely out of print. It contained authentic and useful 
information on several aspects of life in a district and was 
considered to be of great value to the administrator, the scholar 
and the general reader. There was a general desire that there 
should be a new and revised edition of this monumental work. The 
Government of Bombay, therefore, decided that the old Gazetteer 
should be revised and republished, and entrusted the work of 
revision to an Editorial Board specially created for that purpose 
in 1949. This new edition has been prepared under the direction 
of that Editorial Board. 


Gaaee of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. I, Part I (History of Gujarat), 
p. vii, 
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In the nature of things, after a Japse of over sixty years after 
their publication, most of the statistical information contained in the 
old Gazetteer had become entirely out of date and had to be 
dropped altogether. In this edition an attempt has been made to 
give an idea of the latest developments, whether in regard to the 
administrative structure or the economic sct up or in regard to 
social, religious and cultural trends. There are portions in the old 
Gazetteer bearing on archeology and history which have the 
impress of profound scholarship and learning and their worth has 
not diminished by the mere passage of time. Even in their case, 
however, some restatement is occasionally necessary in view of 
later investigations and new archeeological finds by scholars, and 
an attempt has been made to incorporate in this edition the results 
of such subsequent research. 


In a dynamic world, circumstances and facts of life change, and 
so do national requirements and social values. Such significant 
changes have taken place in India as in other countries durin 
the last half a century, and more so after the advent of Independ- 
ence in 1947. The general scheme and contents of this revised 
series of the Gazetteer have been adapted to the needs of the 
altered conditions. There is inevitably some shift in emphasis in 
the presentation and interpretation of-—.certain phenomena. For 
example, the weighted importance given to caste and community 
in the old Gazetteer cannot obviously accord with the ideological 
concepts of a secular democracy, though much of that data may 
have considerable interest from the functional, sociological or 
cultural point of view. What is necessary is a change in 
perspective in presenting that account so that it could be viewed 
against the background of a broad nationalism and the synthesis 
of a larger social life. It is also necessary to abridge and even to 
eliminate eluborate details about customs and practices which no 
longer obtain on any extensive scale or which are too insignificant 
to need any elaboration. In the revised Gazetteer, therefore, only 
a genera) outline of the practices’ and/customs of the main sections 
of the population has been given. 


An_ important addition to the District Volume is the Directory 
of Villages and Towns given at the end which contains, in 
a tabulated form, useful information about every village and town 
in the district. The district maps given in this edition are also 
fairly large and up-to-date. 


The revised Gazetteer will be published in two series :— 


I—The General Series : This will comprise Volumes on subjects 
which can best be treated for the State as a whole and not for 
the smaller area of a district. As at present planned, they will 
deal with Physical Features, People and Their Culture, History, 
Language and Literature, Botany, and Public Administration. 
The volumes of this series will be numbered in English 
alphabets (A, B, C, ete.) in the order in which they are printed 
and published, parts of volumes, if any, being numbered in 
Roman numerals (I, H, III, ete.). 


Il—The District Series : This will contain one Volume for each 
of the twenty-eight districts of the Bombay State and wil] thus 
comprise twenty-eight Volumes in all. The information given 
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in all Volumes will follow the same pattern, and the table of 
contents will be the same for all districts, The volumes of this 
series will be numbered in Roman numerals (I, II, IU, ete.) 
according to the alphabetical order of the names of the districts, 
irrespective of the time of their publication. 


M. R. PALanpe, 


Executive Editor and Secretary, 
Bombay District Gazetteers 
(Revision) Editorial Board. 


Bomaay, 
June 1954. 
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PART I 


CHAPTER i--PHYSICAL FEATURES AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES. 


Poona, lying between 17° 54 and 19° 24 north latitude 
and 78° 19% and 75° 10’ east longitude, has an area of about 
6,027°5 square miles, and, according to the census of 1951, a popula- 
tion of 19,50,976 or 323-7 to the square mile. The district has 
the shape of a triangle with its base in the Sahya mountains on the 
west, and its apex in the extreme south-east corner near the point 
of confluence of the Bhima and Nira rivers. 


In the west, along the Sahyadris; Poona has a breadth of nearly 
eighty miles. From this it.stretches about 180 miles south-east, 
sloping gradually from about 2,000 to 1,000 feet above the sea, and 
narrowing in an irregular wedge-shape to about 20 miles in the east. 
It is bounded on the north by the talukas of Akola, Sangamner and 
Parner in Ahmednagar District; on the east by Parner. Shrigonda 
and Karjat, also in Ahmednagar District, and Karmata in Sholapur 
District ; on the south by Malshiras in Sholapur District, and Phaltan 
and Wai in North Satara District; and on the west by Roha, Pen 
and Karjat in Kolaba District, and Murbad in Thana District. 


For ADMINISTRATIVE PURPOSES, the district is divided into four 
prants, viz., Poona City, Haveli, Junnar, and Bhimthadi. The 
Poona City Prant comprises orily one taluka, called the Poona City 
Taluka. This taluka consists of the areas of the Poona City Municipal 
Corporation (but excluding certain village areas falling within the 
revenue jurisdiction of the Haveli taluka, viz., the entire village of 
Hingane Budruk and parts of the villages of Dhanori, Lohogaon, 
Vadgaon Sheri, Hadapsar, Kondhave Khurd, Dhankawadi, Kothrud 
and Pashan), the Cantonments of Khadki (Kirkee) and Poona, and 
‘such parts of the villages of Ghorpadi, Mundhave and Wanawadi as 
are not included in the area of the Poona City Municipal Corporation. 
The other three prants are made up of twelve talukas and one mahal 


Excluding Poona City Taluka, a taluka has on an average 114 villages,. 


1,064,876 population, and 458 sq. miles of area. The administrative 
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divisions, with their area, number of villages and towns, and popula- 
tion according to the Census of 1951, are given below :-- 
ADMINISTRATIVE Divisions or Poona DistRicr (WITH AREA, NUMBER 


OF VILLAGES AND TOWNS, AND POPULATION ACCORDING 
To CeEnsus oF 1951). 


; =s | 
| Areain |Numberof] Numberof 
Prant, Name of taluka. | 8q. miles. | villages. towns. | Population 
_——. a oes | —— =| — 
Poona City -| Poona City— | 
Composed of— ! 
Poona City Municipal 
Corporation* | 60-0 1 4,80,082 
Poona Cantonment. .| 54 1 69,011 
Khadki Cantonment .. 5-1 1 48,552 
Parts of villages of Ghor-, 
padi, Mundhave and 
Wanawadl not tneluded 
in the Poona City 
Municipal Corporation’ 
area Sal 7:3 3 5,638 
| 
| 67-8 8 3 5,04 ,083 
| ies 
Havel! Havel vt -B14® 117 6 1,80,853 
Mulsht .. ©858-3f 182 48, 88: 
Bhor ; 824-8 181 1 78,711 
Mawal z 413:8 168 2 98,386 
Velhe (Mahal) el A 96-2 124 27,391 
Junnar Junnar §32+7 131 6 1,40,287 
Ambegaon \)401°5 101 3 £8,880 
Khed 1) B80-4 155 2 1,26 ,457 
Sirur afl a610-& 77 2 1,08,108 - 
Bhimthadt ..| Baramati 630-7 60 8 1,84,271 
Indapur 1 §85°8 80 5 1,12,304 
Dhond 516-1 64 1 89,162 
Purandar | 426°5 82 2 1,083,399 
| Total |. | 6,028: 0¢ 1,475 36 | 19,560,076 


IN THE GRADUAL CHANGE from the rough hilly west to the bare open 
east, the 130 miles of the Poona district form three belts. In the 
west are two more or. less hilly belts ten to twenty miles 
broad (west-east) and seventy to eighty miles long (north- 
south): Beyond the second belt, whose eastern limit is roughly 
marked by a line passing through Poona north to Pabal and south 
to Purandar, the plain narrows to fifty and then to about twenty 
miles, and stretches east for about ninety miles. These three belts 
may be called the Western, Central and Eastern Belts. 


The Western Belt, stretching ten to twenty miles east of the 
Sahyadris, is locally known as Mawal or the sunset Jand. It is 
extremely rugged, a series of steppes or tablelands cut on every 
side by deep winding valleys and divided and crossed by mountains 
and hills. From the valleys of the numerous streams whose waters 
feed the Ghod, the Bhima and the Mula-Mutha, hills of various 


® The Poona City Municipal Corporation includes certain villages or parts of villages falling within 
the revenue divisions of Poons City Taluka and Haveli Taluka. The areas falling within the revenue. 
division of Poona City Taluka are :—(1) the entire villages of Bopodi and Yerawada (excluding the 
atea forming partof the Khadki Cantonment), Kasahe Poona (excluding thearea forming partof Poona 
Cantonment), Parvati, Erandavana, Shivaji Nagar and Aundh,and (2) parts of the villages of Ghorpadi, 
Mundhawa and Wanawadi. Those falling within tho revenue division of Haveli Taluka are:—-(1) the 
entire, village of Hingane Budruk, and (2) parts of the villages of Dhanori, Lohogaon, Vadgaon Sheri, 
Hadapsar, Kondhave Khurd, Dhankawadi, Kothrud and Pashan. Figures of area and population for 
portions of villages which lle outside the limits of Poona City. Municipal Corporation are included in 
tho figures given for the talukas In whose limits they Ite. 

¢ Some villages of the Mulshita uka are still unsurveyed, and so the area of $53°8 sq, miles covers 
only the villages surveyed. 

t The area figure of the district.of Pooosa supplied to the Census authorities by the Surveyor General 
of India was 6,027°58q. miles. The area figures given by the Census authorities, which are reproduced 
in this table in column 3, wore obtaincd by the Consus authorities from tho District Inspector of Land 
Records or from loca) records. : 
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heights and forms rise terrace above terrace, with steep sides often 
strewn with black basalt boulders. During the greater part of the 

ear most of the deep ravines and rugged mountain sides which 
hive been stripped bare for wood-ash manure have no vegetation 
but stunted underwood and dried grass. Where the trees have been 
spared they clothe the hill sides with a dense growth seldom more 
than twenty feet high, mixed with almost impassable brushwood, 
chiefly composed of the rough russet-leaved karvi (Strobilanthes 
Grahamianus), the bright green karvand (Carissa Carandas), and the 
dark-leaved anjani or ironwood (Memecylon edule). Here and 
there are patches of ancient evergreen forest whose holiness or whose 
remoteness has saved them from destruction. 


The Central Belt stretches ten to twenty miles east of the western 
belt across a tract whose eastern boundary is roughly marked by 
a line drawn from Pabal, about twelve miles east of Khed, sout 
through Poona to Purandar: In this central belt, as the smaller 
chains of hills sink into the plain, the valleys* become straighter and 
wider and the larger spurs spread into plateaus in places broader 
than the valleys. With a moderate, certain, and seasonable rainfall, 
a rich soil, and a fair supply of water both from wells and from river- 
beds, the valleys yield luxuriant crops. Except towards the west 
where in places is an extensive and valuable growth of small teak, 
the plateaus and hill-slopes are bare and treeless. But the lowlands, 
studded with mango, banian, and tamarind groves, enriched with 
patches of garden tillage, and relieved by small picturesque hills, 
make this central belt one of the most pleasing parts of the Deccan. 
Near Poona the country has been enriched by the Mutha canal, along 
which, the Mutha valley, from Khadakvasale to about twenty miles 
east of Poona, is green with crops of vegetables and cereals, 


East of the City of Poona the district gradually narrows from about 
fifty to twenty miles and stretches nearly ninety miles east, changing 
gradually from valleys and broken uplands to a bare open plain. 
During these ninety miles the land falls steadily about 800 feet. 
The hills sink slowly into the plain, the tablelands become lower and 
more broken, often little more than rolling uplands, and the broader 
and more level valleys are stripped of most of their beauty by the 
dryness of the air. The bare soilless plateaus, yellow with stunted 
spear-grass and black with boulders and sheets of basalt, except in 
the rainy months, have an air of utter barrenness. The lower lands, 
though somewhat less bleak, are also bare. Only in favoured spots 
are mango, tamarind, banian, and other shade trees, and except on 
river banks the babhul is too stunted and scattered to relieve the 
general dreariness. 


Though it is very gradual the change from the west to the east 
is most complete, Rugged wooded hills and deep valleys give place 
to a flat bare plain; months of mist and rain to scanty uncertain 
showers ; rice and nagli to millet and pulse; and thatched hamlets 
to walled flat-roofed villages. From Diksal, if a semi-circle is drawn 

*These valleys are locally known as ners, mawals, and khores, and are called 


either after the stream or after some leading village. In Junnar all the valleys 
are ners, Madh-ner, Kokad-ner, Bhim-ner, and Min-ner, called after the 


country-town of Madh and the Kukdi, Bhima, and Mina rivers. In Khed = 


there is Bham-ner, the valley of the Bhama. The Mawal taluka consists of 

Andhar-mawal, Nane-mawal, and Paun-mawal, called after the river Andhra, 

the country-town of Nana, and the river Pavna. Further south there is 

Paud-khore, the valley of the country-town of Paud, and Musa-khore, the valley 
the Musa, a tributary of the Mutha, 
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with Daund (Dhond) as centre we get an area which comes within 
the 20” isohyet. This area records the lowest annual rainfall in the 
district. 

THE HILLS OF THE pisTRICT belong to two distinct systems. One run 
ning, on the whole, north and south, forms the main range of the 
Sahyadris, about seventy-three miles in a straight line and about 
ninety following the course of the hills. The other system of hills 
includes the narrow broken crested ridges and the bluff flat-topped 
masses that stretch eastwards and gradually sink into the plain. 
The crest of the Sahyadris falls in places to about 2,000 feet, the level 
of the western limit of the Deccan plateau. In other places it rises 
in rounded bluffs and clear-cut ridges 3000 or 4000 feet high. The 
leading peaks are: In the extreme north, HarisScandragada whose 
mighty scarps, nearly 4670 feet high, support a plateau crowned by 
two low conical peaks. About ten miles to the south-west, at the 
head of the Kukdi valley and commanding the Nané pass, the massive 
rock of Jivdhan, its fortifications surmounted by a rounded grass- 
covered top, rises about 1000 feet above the Deccan plateau. About 
three miles south of Jivdhan, the next very prominent hill is Dhak. 
From the east Dhak shows only as a square flat tableland, but from 
the west it is one of the highest and strongest points among the 
battlements of the Sahyidris. “Ten miles south-west of Dhak, where 
the direction of the Sahyadris changes. from about west to about 
south, is the outstanding bluff of Ahupe: © This rises from the Deccan 
plateau in gentle slopes, but falls west into the Konkan, a sheer cliff 
between 3000 and 4000 feet high. 


From here several spurs branch off forming valleys in which the 
rivers Puspavati, Mina, Kukdi, Ghod and several of their minor 
tributaries have their source. Eight miles south of Ahupe, and, like 
it, a gentle slope to the east and a precipice to the west, stands 
Bhimashankar, the sacred. source of the river Bhima. About 
fourteen miles south comes a second Dhik, high, massive, and with 
clear-cut picturesque outline. Though its base is in Thana it forms 
a noticeable feature among/the peaks of the Poona Sahyadris. Five 
miles further south, at the end of an ontlying plateau, almost cut off 
fram the Deccan, rises the famous double-peaked fort of Rajmachi. 
Ten miles south, a steep slope ends westwards in a sheer cliff known 
to the local people as Nag-phani (Cobra’s heod) and to Europeans 
as the Duke’s Nose. About six miles south of Nag-phani and a mile 
inland from the line of the Sahyadris, rises the lofty picturesque 
range known as the Jambulni hills, Further south the isolated rocks 
of Koiri and Majgaonecommand the Ambavni and Amboli passes. Six 
miles further is the prominent bluff of Saltar (3530 ft.), and fifteen 
miles beyond is Tamhini (3151 ft.), the south-west corner of Poona. 


The Tamhini range goes to the east for about 25 miles separating 
the Mul& and the Mutha valleys. On this spur there are several 
peaks above 3400 feet. Koludat is 3587 feet. About four miles from 
the Koludat peak is the Mahadeo peak (3949 feet). About a mile 
and half to the east of Mahadeo is Guruduhi peak (3561 ft.). The 
Tamhini spur slopes towards the northern edge of the Khadakvasle 
lake, About four miles north of Tamhini is the Pondi peak 
(8183 feet). From Saltar three miles to the south-west is the flat- 
topped Sudhagad fort. Three miles to the south of Pondi is another 
peak Dipat (3294 feet). 


FFrom the main line of the Sahyadris four belts of hills run east 
wards. Of these, beginning from the north, the first and third 
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consist of parallel ridges that fall eastwards till their line is marked CHAPTER 1. 
only by isolated rocky hills. The second and fourth belts are full of Pigs 

deep narrow ravines and gorges cut through confused masses of eo Features. 
hills with terraced sides and broad flat tops. ae 


The north belt, which is about sixteen miles broad, Minor Ranges. 
corresponds closely with the Junnar taluka. It has three 
well-marked narrow ridges, the crests occasionally broken into 
fantastic peaks, and the sides sheer rock or steep slopes, bare 
of trees, partly under tillage and partly under grass. The north- 
most ridge stretches from Harishchandragad along the Poona 
beundary and o1 to Ahmadnagar. South of this ridge two short 
ranges of about iwenty miles fall into the plain near Junnar. The 
thief peaks in the northern spur are: Hatakeshvar, about five miles 
north of Junnar and more than 2000 feet above the Junnar plain, a 
lofty flat-topped hill which falls east in a series of jagged pinnacles. It 
forms the easten: end of the spur that divides the Madhner and 
Kokadner valleys. About half-way between Hatakeshvar and the 
Sahyadris, on a half-detached ridge at right angles to the main spur, 
is Hadsar, a great fortified mass, which with rounded top rises about 
1200 feet from the plain, and ends westwards in a_ rocky 
fortified point cut off by a chasm from the body of the 
hill. About four miles to the south-west, guarding the right bank 
of the Kukdi, Chivand risessabout 700.feet from the plain. It is 
a steep slope crested with a searp sixty to a hundred feet high, whose 
fortifications enclose a rounded grassy head. Fourteen miles further 
east, Shivner, part of the broken ridge which separates the Kukdi 
and the Mina, rises from a three-cornered base about 800 feet from 
the plain and commands the town of Junnar. Its long waving ridge 
is marked for miles round by a flying arch, which stands out against 
the sky between the minarets of a mosque. Sixteen miles south-east, 
isolated, but like Chavand and Shivner marking the line of water- 
parting between the Kukdi and the Mina, is the ruined hill-fort of 
Narayangad. It has a clear-cut double-peaked outline, the western 
and higher peak being crowned by a shrine. South of these, a spur, 
thirty-five miles long, forms the south wall of the Mina valley. 


South of the crest of this spur, for about fifteen miles, the second 
belt of eastern hills stretches a confused mass of uplands separated 
by abrupt gorges, their steep slopes covered in the west with ever- 
green woods, and in the east with valuable teak. The slopes are 
broken by terraces with good soil which are cultivated in places, and 
their tops stretch in broad tilled plateaus which often contain the 
lands of entire villages. In this belt of hill land several peaks rise 
from the centre of a large plateau, such as Nayphad (8389 feet), 
south of Dhumalwadi (3767 feet). Through this upland region the 
Ghod having its source near Ahupe, and the Bhima having _ its 
source near Bhimashankar flow through narrow valleys. At the 
southern limit of this hill region, on the north of the Bhama valley, 
are two conical hills Shinga (4243 feet) and Kundeshwar 
(4086 feet). 


The third belt like the first belt includes several spurs or ridges. 
Of these the five chief spurs are : 


(1) The Tasubai ridge (3766 feet) between the Bhima and the 
Andra ending a few miles west of Chakan. This ridge ends with the 
hill of Bhamchancer (2177 feet). The great saint Tukaram lived 
on this hill. 
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(2) Shridepathar about twelve miles Jong dividing the valleys of 
the Andra and the Kundali. 

(8) The Vihirgaon spur about ten miles long separating the 
Kundali and the Indrayani valleys. 

(4) The Sakhupathar plateau from which an offshoct with the 
four peaks of Lohagad (8412 feet), Visapur (3567 feet), Bhatrasi 
(3621 feet) and Kudwa separates the valleys of the Indrayani and 
the Pavna. 

(5) Further south within Bhor limits in the Pavna valley is the 
fifth spur from which rise the peaks of Tung (8521 feet), Tikona 
(3480 feet) and Mandvi (4121 feet) This spur divides the Pavna 
and the Mula valleys. 


The fourth belt of east-stretching hills is further to the south, in 
the Mulshi taluka, where the Muli and its seven tributaries cut the 
country into a mass of hills and gorges. This is almost as confused 
as the second belt of hills, but has fewer trees and more tillage, the 
hill-sides being less terraced and the hill tops narrower. South of 
Mulshi, a belt of about twenty miles: broad cuts off Poona from the 
main line of the Sahyadris. Though separated from the main line of 
the Sahyadris the south-west of the district is not without hills. 
Starting 2000 feet from the plain in the scarped flat-topped fort of 
Sinhgad, a range of hills stretches cast for seven miles, and near the 
Katraj pass, divides in two, one branch keeping east, the other turn- 
ing south-east. The eastern branch, with well-marked waving outline 
stretches about fifteen miles to the fortified peak of Malhargad. From 
Malhargad it passes nine miles to Dhavleshvar, and from Dhavleshvar 
about six miles to the famous temple of Bholeshyar. Beyond Bhole- 
shvar, for about fifty miles to near Indapur, the line is still marked 
by low hills, rolling downs, and barren uplands. The second branch, 
after leaving the main range close to the Katraj pass, turns south-east 
for twelve miles, and, with several bold spurs, centres in the fortified 
mass of Purandar, Out of the same mountain mass rises, from the 
level ot the lower Purandar fort, the fortified peak of Vajragad which 
commands the lower and main fort of Purandar. Beyond Purandar 
the range forms the water-parting between the Karha and the Nira 
rivers, and, after stretching ten miles further cast, is prolonged in Jow 
bare hills and stony ridges to near Baramati. About fourteen miles 
east of Purandar, above the village of Jejuri, at the end of the last 
ridge, of any noticeable height, is the small plateau of Kharepathar 
which is occupied by an ancient much venerated temple of Khandoba. 


POONA 18 CROSSED BY MANY RIVERS AND STREAMS, which take their rise 
in and near the Sahyadris, and, bounded by the east-stretching spurs, 
flow east and south across the district. The chief river is the Bhima, 
which crosses part of the district and for more than a hundred miles 
forms its eastern boundary. The main tributaries of the Bhima are 
the Vel and the Ghod on the left, and the Bhama, the Indrayani, the 
Mula or Mula-Mutha, and the Nira on the right. Besides the Bhima 
and its feeders there are seven rivers: the Kukdi and the Mina, 
tributaries of the Ghod ; the Andra, a tributary of the Indrayani ; and 
the Shivganga and the Karha, tributaries of the Nira. The Pushpa- 
vati with its feeder the Mandvi is a minor stream which flows into 
the Kukdi, and the Pavna is a feeder of the Mula. During the 
rainy season all of these rivers flow with a magnificent volume of 
water and during the hot season shrink to a narrow thread in broad 
stretches of gravel. At intervals barries of rock cross the beds 
damming the stream into long pools. 
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The famous temple of Bhimashankar on the crest of the Sahyadris, 
twenty-five miles north of Khandala, marks the source of the Bhima. 
From a height of about 8000 feet above the sea, the river falls over 
terraces of rock some 600 feet in the first five miles. Further east, 
with a general course to the south-east, it flows thirty-six miles 
through the very narrow and rugged valley of Bhimner. On its way 
it passes the large villages of Vade, Chas, and Khed, and near the 
village of Pimpalwaon from the right receives the waters of the 
Bhama, and at Tuladpur the waters of the Indriyani. From 
Tulapur it bends to the south, skirting the Haveli taluka, and after 
receiving from the left the waters of the Vel about five miles below 
Talegaon-Dhamdhere, it turns again north-east to Mahalungi, a point 
sixteen miles east of Tulapur. Then mmning south for about nine 
miles, at the village of Ranjangaon it is joined from the right by the 
Mula-Mutha. This point is 1951 feet above the sea level or 475 feet 
below the village Vade. From Ranjangaon the Bhima runs south- 
east with a winding course of about fourteen miles, till, on the 
eastern border of the district, it receives from the left the waters of 
the Ghod. After meeting the Ghod, the Bhima’s course is very 
winding, the stream at Diksal flowing north-west for some miles. 
Finally at the extreme south-east corner of the district, after a deep 
southward bend round the east-of Indapur, it is joined from the 
right by the Niri. The banks of the Bhima are generally low and 
after its meeting with the Indrayani are entirely alluvial. Here 
and there, where the winding stream has cut deep into the soft mould, 
are steep banks of g-eat height, but in such places the opposite bank 
is correspondingly low. In places where a ridge of basalt throws 
a barrier across the stream, the banks are wild and rocky, and the 
water, dammed into a long deep pool, forces its way over the 
rocks in sounding rapids. Except in such places the bed of the 
Bhima is gravelly ard in the fair season has but a slender stream. 
Here and there muddy deposits yield crops of wheat or vegetables 
and even the sand is planted with melons. 


The Vel rises at Dhakale in a spur of the Sahyadris near the 
centre of Khed. It flows south-east neayly parallel with the Bhima, 
and, about five miles below Talegaon-Dhamdhere, falls into the 
Bhima after a course of nearly forty miles. 


The Ghod rises ne:r Ahupe on the crest of the Sahyadris, nine 
miles north of the source of the Bhima, at a height of about 2700 
feet above the sea. .\ steep winding course, with a fall of about 
800 feet, brings it sixteen miles east to Ambegaon. From Ambegaon 
it runs cast-south-east, and passing the large villages of Ghode and 
Vadgaon on the north border of Khed, is joined from the left by the 
Mina. From here for about twenty-five miles till it receives the 
Kukdi, about six miles above the camp of Sirur, and for about 
twenty miles further tili it falls into the Bhima, the Ghod with a very 
winding course keeps, on the whole, south-east along the Poona- 
Ahmadnagar boundary. Near the Sahyadris the course of the Ghod 
is varied and picturesque, the stream dashing over rocky ledges or 
lying in long still pools between woody banks. At Pargaon, where 
it is joined by the Mina about forty-five miles from its source, the 
valley changes into the level plain of Kavthe, about ten miles wide, 
through which the Ghod flows over a rocky bed between bare banks. 
The water of the Ghod is famed for its wholesomeness, a character 
which analysis bears out. 
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The Bhima rises in the Sahyadris about six miles south of Bhima- 
shankar. It winds between banks 150 feet high down the valley to 
which it gives the name of Bhamner, and after a south-easterly 
course of about twenty-four miles, falls from the right into the Bhima 
near the village of Pimpalgaon. The Bhama valley from its begin- 
ning about seven miles east of the Sahyadris, continues level, and 
gradually widens castward for fourteen miles. The stream flows 150 
feet below the cultivated Jands, which are on a higher terrace. 


The Indrayani rises near Kurvande Village at the head of the 
Kurvande pass on the crest of the Sahyadris about three miles south- 
west of Lonavle, and flows on the whole cast through the Nane- 
mayal and past the village of Nance till after sixteen miles it is joined 
on the left by the Andra. It then enters the open country 
and passes twelve miles east to Dehu, a place of pilgrimage sacred 
to the Vani saint Tukaram. From Dchu it flows twelve miles south- 
east by the village of Alandi, a place of pilgrimage sacred to 
Dnyaneshvar, and after keeping south-east for about twenty miles, 
turns north and meets the Bhima near Tulapur after a course of about 
sixty miles. 


The Mula or Mula-Mutha is formed of seven streams which rise 
at various points along the=erest of the Sahyadris between eight 
and twenty-two miles southof the Borpass. The united stream kceps 
nearly east to Layla about five miles east of the village of Paud which 
gives the valley the name of Paud-khore. From Lavla, with many 
windings, it passes east to Poona, receiving on the way the Pavna 
on the left, and at Poona the Mutha on the right, and then under 
the name of Mulé-Mutha winds east till at Ranjangaon Sandas it 
reaches the Bhima after a total course of about seventy miles. 


The Nira has its source in the Bhor taluka in the spur of the 
Sahyadris which is crowned by the fort of Torna. It flows north- 
east till it reaches the southern border of Poona where it is joined 
from the north by the Shivaganga. From this it turns east and forms 
the southern boundary of the ‘district, separating it from Satara 
North and Sholapur. It finally falls into the Bhima at the south- 
east corner of the district near Narsingpur after a course of 
about a hundred miles. 


The Kukdi rises at Pir, two miles west of Chivand near the Nance 
pass in the north-cast corner of the district, and runs south-east by 
the town and fort of Junnar twenty-four miles to Pimpélvandi 
From Pimpalvandi it flows south-east for thirty miles, passes into 
the Parner taluka of Ahmadnagar, and falls into the Ghod six miles 
north-west of the Sirnr camp on the eastern border of the Sirur 
taluka. The valley of this river occupies greater part of Junnar. 


The Mina rises on the castern slope of Dhak in the west of 
Junnar and flows east through the rich vale known as Minner. 
In the rainy season, during the first two miles of its course, the river 
overflows its banks and causes much damage. In the lands of the 
Kusur village, about fifteen miles from its source, the river is crossed 
by a dain known as the Tainbnala dam. From this the Mina flows 
to Narayangaon on the Poona-Nasik Road, where there is another 
useful dam for irrigation. There is also a dam at Vaduj two miles 
south-east of Kusur. Past Narayangaon, where it is crossed by a 
bridge, the Mina joins the Ghod at Pargaon, leaving the fort of 
Narayangad to its left. 
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The Andra rises in the Sahyadris near the Savle pass about 2250 
feet above the sex. Its source is at the head of a broad valley which 
runs west to the crest of a scarp whose base is in the Konkan. It 
flows south-east along a bed 100 to 150 feet below the cultivated 
land, through one of the openest valleys in the district, for eighteen 
miles, and joins ihe Indrayani on its north bank near the village of 
Rajpuri. 

The Mutha, wich gives its name to Mutha-khore (glen Mutha), 
rises in a mass of hills on the edge of the Sahyadris nearly 3000 feet 
above the sea. From the hill-side it enters a gorge or valley so 
narrow that the lases of the hills stretch to within forty or fifty yards 
of the river-bank. During the first twenty miles of its course the 
Mutha flows through the Bhor taluka. Immediately after entering 
the Poona district the current of the river is checked by the great 
Khadakvasle dam about ten miles further down. This dam has 
turned the valleys of the Mutha and of its feeders the two Musas 
into a lake about fifteen miles long and half a mile to a mile and 
a half broad. Below the dam the Mutha flows north-east past the 
Parvati hill by the north-west limit of the city of Poona, till it joins 
the Mula at a point known as the sangam (meeting). 

The Karha rises a few miles east of Sinhagad and with a south- 
easterly course of less than sixty-miles through the Purandar and 
Baramati talukas falls into the Nira near Songaon in the south- 
eastern corner of the Baramati. taluka, 

The Shivganga vises on the south slopes of Sinhagad and flows east 
for about six miles to Shivapur and then south for about ten miles 
to Nasrapur, where it is joined by the Khanind, From Nasrapur, 
under the name of Ganjavni, it passes south-east for about six miles 
and falls into the Nira near Kenjal in Purandar. 

The Pushpavati rises near the Malsej pass at the north-west corner 
of the Junnar taluka. It flows down Madhner by the villages of 
Pimpalgaon-joga «nd Udapur, nearly parallel to the Mina river, and 
joins the Kukdi at the village of Yedgaon, about eight miles east of 
Junnar. Near Udapur the river is known by the name of Ad. 

The Pavna rise. on the crest of the Sahyadris south of the range 
of hills which forins the southern border of the Indrayani valley and 
includes the fortified summits of Lohogad and Visapur. It flows 
at first nearly cast along the winding vale of Pavna (Pavna-maval), 
till, leaving the rigged westlands, it turns south-east, and, after a 
very winding couse, joins the Mula from the north near Dapudi. 
At the village of Ambegaon, about six miles east of its source, the 
bed of the Pavna is about 1820 feet above the sea, 

The district has no natural lakes, but several artificial lakes pro- 
vide a considerable supply of water for drinking and irrigation and 
tor the generation of electricity. Khadakvasle, Katraj and Pashan are 
in Haveli Taluka and they supply Poona City and the cantonments of 
Poona and Khadki with drinking water, and Khadakvasle is an 
important source of canal irrigation. Out of the five lakes which store 
water for the Tata-Hydro-Electric Companies, four, namely Shiravate, 
Walwhan, Lonava'e snd Andra, are in Mawal Taluka and the fifth 
viz., Mulshi Lake is in Mulshi Taluka. In the eastern part of the 
district are situate: the lakes at Kasurdi in Baramati Taluka; at 
Bhadalwadi and Shetphal in Indapur Taluka ; at Shirsuphal, Pimpal- 
gaon (Matoba) and Khamgaon in Daund Taluka; and at Rakh in 
Purandar Taluka. 

Besides these more important lakes there are many locally important 
tanks used mainly for drinking purposes. A number of bunds 
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(bandharas) for catchment of water for irrigational purposes have 
been recently prepared or reconditioned. Of these the more 
important ones are at Ane, Basti, Kusur, Narayangaon, Otur, Pimpal- 
wandi, Pimpari-Pendhar, Savargaon Udapur, Vadaj and Yedgaon in 
Junnar Taluka; Avsari and Thugaon in Ambegaon Taluka; Donde, 
Khed and Padali in Khed Taluka; Khed-Shivapur and Lonikand in 
Haveli Taluka; Belsar, Bhivadi, Dhalewadi, Hivare, Kamthadi, 
Khalad, Kothale, Munjewadi, Parinche, and Saswad in Purandar 
Taluka ; Dongargaon, Kolawali, Kondhavale, Lawale, and Valane in 
Mulshi Taluka; and Kapurvahal in Bhor Taluka. 

Aumost all the rocks of the Poona district are varieties of Deccan 
trap-basalts. They were formed by the outpouring of enormous 
lava flows which spread over vast areas encompassing about 
2,00,000 square miles in western and central India. Because of 
the tendency to form flat-topped plateau-like features and_ their 
dominantly basaltic composition, the lavas are called “plateau 
basalts.” Such flows are called “traps” because of their step-like 
or terraced appearance. The rock is dark grey to greenish grey in 
colour. Brownish to purplish tints are also met with. The specific 
gravity is 2-9 on an average. Generally two types are seen, The 
non-vesicular types are hard, tough, compact and medium to fine 
grained, with conchoidal fracture. The vesicular or amygdular 
types are comparatively. soft and break more easily. 

The rocks exhibit a tendency to~spheroidal weathering by the 
exfoliation of roughly concenteric shells and hence rounded weathered 
masses called “ boulders” are very common. These are seen generally 
scattered along the foot hills of the hilly terrain throughout the 
whole district. Another structural feature is the prismatic and 
columnar jointing. These are generally observed in the step-like 
series of perpendicular escarpments on the hill sides and slopes of 
the narrow winding valleys, These are well marked on the low 
tableland of Karde, Sirur, Khandale, between Talegaon and 
Lohgad and at Bor-ghat. They are also observed west of Yevat, 
Kadur, Khed and near Nane-ghat, 

The Deccan traps consist mainly of plagioclase, (labradorite), 
enstatite-augite, small amounts of titaniferous iron-ore and _ glass. 
A little olivine is also present. Occasionally olivine is represented 
by iddingsite, etc. In the vesicular variety the vesicles are partly 
or completely filled with secondary minerals like zeolites, calcite, 
crystalline and amorphous quartz such as rock crystal, chalcedony, 
agate, jasper, etc. Palagonite is of common occurrence in the lining 
of vapour cavities and are well noticed near MHarishchandragad, 
Karle, Junnar, Nane-ghat and other localities. Sometimes the 
amygdules are filled by stilbite. These are marked in Parvati Hill 
near Poona and Sirur. 

During the interval which elapsed between successive eruptions 
of lava there came into existence some rivers and fresh water 
lakes in the depressions and in places where there was obstruction 
to drainage. The fluviatile and lacustrine deposits formed therein 
are intercalated with the lava flows and are of small horizontal 
extent, generally 2 to 10 feet thick. They comprise sandstones, 
limestones, shales, clays and pyroclastic materials. They are known 
as inter-trappean beds. Limestones of this nature are noticed at 
Phaltan, Kedgaon and Patas. 


*This section is extracted from “A Note on the Geology of Poona District ” 
by Shri Y. S. Sahasrabudhe of the Geological Survey of India. 
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The basaltic dykes of the district are all upright and do not seem CHAPTER 1. 
to have caused disturbance or dislocation in the strata of basalt. aoe 
Two dykes about 4 feet wide run obliquely across the Indrayani Ebyaies! Bestures, 
valley, 35 miles north-west of Poona, and intersect each other. Basalt dykes. 
The Bor-ghat road which runs through this valley to Panvel is 
frequently crosse1 by ridges which are presumed to be outcrops of 
dykes. Small dykes are seen near Poona Cantonment and at the 
southern slopes of the hills near Bosri and Dighi. These dykes 
are to be regarded as feeders for the trap flows and are expected 
to be present un-lerneath the main mass of traps. In general they 
show regularity in direction, thickness and size. 


Laterite is a kind of vesicular clayey rock with characteristic Laterite and soils. 
red and brown colour and is composed essentially of a mixture of 
the hydrated oxides of alumina and iron. The iron oxide generally 
preponderates an:l gives to the rock its prevailing red colour. It 
caps the summit of some of the hills of high altitudes in the district. 
Low grade bauxites rarely occur in some of the hills, The traps 
give rise to either a deep brown to rich red soil or “regur” (black 
cotton soil), as scen in the plains all over the area. The “regur’ is 
rich in the plant ‘wutrients such as lime, magnesia, iron and alkalies. 
It has the property of swelling greatly and becoming very sticky 
une wetted by 1ain, On drying, it contracts again with numerous 
cracks. 


Being dense, lard and durable, the rocks of the district are Minerals. 
used extensively ai building stones. “They are excellent for macadam 
and tarred roads and are among the best materials obtainable in 
India. They are hard, tough, water-resisting and have good 
binding properties. They are also excellent for use as aggregates 
in cement concre’e. They are’ quarried on a large scale near 
Chinchwad, Yeravade, etc, Compact dark varieties take a high 
polish and are used in carving work, Weathered traps, moram, 
along the slopes of the cliff sections are quarried all over the district 
for flooring. Zeolites and calcites are powdered and used as 
rangoli for decorating houses. Irregular nodules of kankar and 
gypsum occur in the soil at a number of places, especially in the 
eastern parts of the district. Kankar is locally used for lime 
burning. 


Possrssep of « high altitude, a soil free from alluvial deposits  Cumate®. 
and prevalence of westerly breezes, Poona has a climate dry and 
invigorating. 

The year may he divided into three seasons, the cold season Seasons. 
from November to February, the hot season from March to May, 
and the wet season from June to October. In the cold_ season 
dry easterly land winds prevail during most part of the day and 
cool westerly valley winds in the night, and from February onwards, 
there is sea-breez: in the evening. By about the middle of 
March, the temperature rises somewhat rapidly and hot breeze of 
variable direction »revails during day time. The hot season may 
be said to begin in: the middle of March and end by June, though 
the hot winds and other characteristics of the hot weather are 
mostly over by the iniddle of May. In April and May the maximum 
temperature at Poona and several other places in the district 


*For this section an article on “The Climate of Poona ” by Dr. S, K. 
Pramanik, M.Sc., Ph.l)., 1D.1.C., Indian Meteorological Department, has been 
largely drawn upon. 
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often rises above 100°F and temperatures as high as 108-110°F 
have been recorded. 


At the beginning of the hot weather the wind blows from the 
east in the morning and from the west in the afternoon. The sea 
breeze that sets in towards evening on most days in the months 
of February to May brings considerable relief on hot days during 
evening and the early part of the night. Thunderstorms occasion- 
ally alleviate the heat but the precipitation sometimes renders the 
air sultry. 


During the hot season there is haze. April and May, though the 
hottest, are not the driest months. In the east and centre of the 
district, sometimes early in May, but as a rule not till towards 
the close of the month, after three or four oppressive days, in the 
afternoon clouds gather in the cast in great masses, and with 
a stvong blast from the north-east, drive west with thunder and 
heavy rain. The thunderstorms are occasionally accompanied by 
violent winds, and sharp showers, and also hail on rare occasions. 


Over the whole district the chief supply of rain is from the 
south-west monsoon which begins about the middle of June and 
lasts till the end of October...The returns show marked variations 
from year to year at the. different.rain stations. 


Rainfall statistics are ~ available for 16 stations in different parts 
of the district. The following table gives these statistics :— 


Rampart. IN Poona Districr 


| | Average 


Name of Years | N. | K. nt of oa Maximum Minimum - 
} Place ‘Latitude! Longitude re nd fall "Year Inches | Year | Inches | 
1 2 i Byes ah hak 6 7 8 |; 9 10 
ft __ wet -a5n J “J 
i 
Tonavle ».| 1888-1940 1 1K? 457. 73°24" | of 170°08 | 1931 | 249°98 | 1899 67°13 | 
Paud oof Ls78-1040 18° ary 78° 37’ i 78°3 59°84 | 1014 88°24 | 1918 | 24°93 
eee 1878-1940 | 18° 44’) 73° 38" G46 41°83 | 1983 | 65°60 | 1018 | 17°51 
‘awal), ; ; 
| Tale g aon, 1888-1909 18° 43’ | 73° 41° oe 38°25 | 1896 56°52 | 1899 21°28 
| “Dabhade. + | 
; Junnar ««] 1878-1940 16° 12’ | 73° 5? 53-4 28°8i | 1033 48°46 | 1018 | 12°68 
Ghod ++| 1878-1940 19° 3° | 73° 50’ Ht4 29°00 | 1933 65/06 | 1918 | 10°32 | 
Khed ».{ 1878.1040 | 18° 50’! 78° 62" 45°1 25°87 11983 | 48:14 | 1918 | 10°26) 
Alandi -.{ 1888.1940 | 19° 417 | 73° 54° 42°9 23°36 | 1983 | 41°31 | 1018 | 10°97 | 
Poona | 1888-1940 | 18° 80’) 73° 58° 48'1 20°63 | 1892 | 60°01 | 1800 | 18°20 | 
Saswad =... | 1878-1940 | 18° 28’ | 73° 58” 42°90 22°02 | 1892 | 48°98 | 1923 26 
Daund --} 1892-1940. 18° 28’ | 74° B4" 833°7 18°14 | 1892 | 33°76 | 1911 9°33 | 
Baramati ..| 1878-1040 | 13° 10’ | 74° 39° 87'0 20°02 | 1892 | 41°80 | 1923 8°85 | 
Indapur —..} 1878-1940 | 18° 8" | 76° Bb’ 36:7 21°76 | 1916 | 46°38 ) 1036 715 
Sirur --| 1888-1950 | 187 40 | 74° 29” 33°6 20'05 11916] 40°08 | 1918 9°69 
Tale ga on-| 1888-1950 Js? 40°) 74° 10° 36°90 21°27 | 1982 38°21 | 1936 8°28 
Dhamdhere, ! | 
Tojuri ..{ 1888-1950 ; 18° 18" | 74° 8" | 36'S 19°84 | 1802 | 44°50 | 1986 | 10°68 
' 


the Bor pass, at a_ distance of about 40 miles west of Poona. 
As compared to all the other stations in the district, the rainfall 
at Lonavle, viz., 181” (mean for 52 years), is several times more. 
Its location is responsible for this heavy rainfall. According to the 
above statistics it is possible to divide the district into three regions, 
the western, central and eastern. 


The western region, represented by Paud, Vadgaon (Mawal) 
and Talegaon-Dabhade and lying between Poona and Lonavle, is 
situated in the lee of the Sahyadris and consists of its slopes and 
a few miles beyond to the east. This region falls west of longitude 
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73° 45° E. Jt has a certain and fairly sufficient rainfall. The 
mean is 63:91” for Paud, 40-18” for Vadgaon (Mawal) and 
38:25” for Talezaor-Dabhade. During a period of 62 years, Paud 
had more than 40 inches for 59 years and Vadgaon recorded more 
than 40” for 30 vears and more than 80” for 48 years. 


The central region lies between longitudes 78° 45’ and 74°E. 
This region may be further sub-divided into two, viz., the northern, 
above latitude 19°N., represented by Junnar and Ghod, and the 
southern represented by Khed, Alandi, Poona and Saswad. The 
northern sub-region shows a higher mean than the southern one. 
The mean for Junnar is 53-4” and for Ghod 51-4”, The mean for 
Khed is 25”; for Alandi 22-56”; for Poona 26-68” ; and for Saswad 
24-98", Over a period of 62 years, more than 20” was recorded 
at Junnar for 54 vears and at Ghod for 55 years. Over the same 
period, Khed and Saswad recorded more than 20” for 53 years 
and 84 years respectively. Over a period of 52 years, Poona and 
Alandi recorded inore than 20” for 40 years and 386 years 
respectively. It will be noticed that though the rainfall is less 
in the central region than in the western region still it is steady. 


The part of the district east of dongitude 74°E forms the eastern 
region. This region consists mostly of undulating plains. The 
range of hills that start from the Sahyadris and go west-east almost 
slope into these plains. This region is reputed to be a region of 
uncertain rainfall, But this region may be divided into two sub- 
regions, one of which is the area round about Daund, Baramati 
and Indapur. Daund is situated on the Bhima and is 48 miles to 
the east of Poona, Baramati is situated on the Karha and is 
50 miles south-east of Poona. Indapux is 80 miles south-east of 
Poona. These three stations form the south-east portion of the 
district and are between the Bhima and. the Nira rivers. The 
southern part of this triangle comes undcr the Nira Canal system. 
The records for these stations show more rainfall as compared to 
the other stations in the eastern zone. Daund, Baramati and 
Indapur have more or less the same mean rainfall, viz., 25’. Over 
a period of 49 years, Daund recorded more than 20” for 19 years 
and more than 15” for 83 years. Over a period of 62 years, 
Baramati and Indapur recorded more than 20” for 28 years and 
35 years respectively, and more than 15” for 50 years and 52 years 
respectively, Sirur, Talegaon-Dhamdhere, and Jejuri represent 
the other sub-region of the eastern region, They have a mean 
rainfall round about 20”. Over a period of 62 years, Sirur, Talegaon- 
Dhamdhere, and Jejuri recorded more than 20” for 24, 31 and 
19 years respectively, and more than 15” for 39, 45 and 34 years 
respectively, The area represented by these three stations has the 
lowest and most uncertain rainfall in the district. 


In contrast to the maritime climate experienced by stations like 
Bombay on the west coast, Poona enjoys a continental climate 
characterised by large diurnal ranges of temperature. The 
following table is based on observations from 1881 to 1940 and 
gives the means of daily maximum and minimum for each month 
for Poona. The table also gives the highest temperature recorded 
and the lowest recorded in each month. 
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Am TEMPERATURE IN Poona 


Mean (of) | Mean (of) Extrome 
Month — — eegoesp rene eS es | 
Dally Daily Highest | Lowes Highest Date (Lowest, Date 
Max, Min, | in the in the rocorded and Tes and 
' ddonth month year jcorded year 
| i 
ee eee eerie — — 
oy oF or | oF of, oF | 
1 
JANUARY 86°56 | 83° 91-0 46°7 9 : 80 35 17 
1938 | 1936 
FEBRUARY corn | 55°21 | 96'1 47°4 102 27 39 1 
1886 1984 
MAROH 06.9 { O17 102°4 53°8 109 28 4 2 
| (| 1892 1908 
} | ' 
APRIL 160'9 63°3 105°8 611 110} 80 St 2 
{ | 1807 ' 1903 
j { : 
MAY +» 98°8 7204 105°7 66° 4 110 as 67 | 7 
| 18389 { 1888 
} 
JUNE .| garg | 73°6 os7 | Boo | 107 6 68 6 
| ‘ 1897 1920 
Puc’ : : 
JULY wo B25 | ede? B8'6 68°5 96 6 ar 
| | 1915 "4920 
} 1 
AUGUST wei Bie? | 70 BBB 870 05 24 68 9 
| | 1982 | 1920 
| i | 
j | 
SEPTEMBER ..' st-¢ | 68'f ) | 90°38. o4'4 96 29 jy? 
| d 1912 | 1802 
t j 
! i | 
OCTOBER «| 8074 66°3. 11) 9323) FS "57°77 100 8 52 | 23 
| i 1899 | 1910 
I 
NOVEMBER ..| 865 | 585} 90°90 49°9 97 q 45 | 29 
1898 j i939 
H } | 
DECEMBER 84°90 | 53-0 888 ; 461 95 23 40 | 28 
{ 1896 / 4940 
| i ; 
ANNUAL TOTAL i 
OR MEAN ..| 89°4 6474 | 106° 44-0 110 ; 35 | 


The mean temperature is lowest in December. It rises steadily 
thereafter until the maximum is reached in May. With the onset 
of the monsoon in June, day temperatures suddenly fall and by 
August the mean maximum temperature reaches its lowest value 
in the year. From September the temperature begins to rise 
again until the advent of the cold season in November. The daily 
range of temperature is least during the months of July and August, 
while during the cold season it is usually large, the maximum range 
being in February. During these 60 years the maximum temperature 
recorded was 110°F on 30th April 1897 and 7th May 1889. The 
oe recorded during 1881-1940 was 35°F on 17th January 
935. 


The following table gives for Poona the means of dry bulb and 
wet bulb temperatures, the relative humidity and the vapour pressure 
for each month. The table is based on figures available at the 
Meteorological Office, Poona. 
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Averages for 8 a.m. are based on data for the years 1891-1940 CHAPTER 1. 


and those for 5 p.m. on data for the years 1936-40, Bemons 
Physical Features. 
MraXs OF DRY AND WET BULB TEMPERATURES. CLIMATE, 
Humidity. 
| Mean Dry ! Mean Wet Reatve | Vapour 
Bulb Bulb Humidity Pressure 
| 
1 
or or % ; mb, 
1 
JANUARY & am. 570 | B20 69 | 10°? 
: & pm, 84°6 | 626 26 =, 100 
FEBRUARY & am. 607 2} B84 64} 10'9 
5 pm. 86°68 65°2 230i! 0-8 
MARCH 8 am, 66°9 B84 67 13-2 
5 pm. 919 | BAG 19 89 
APRIL 8 am. 74°8 64-1 B38} «458 
5 pan. 06°3 67°9 22 i 10°65 
MAY 8 am. 782 | 69°1 61 ! 20°5 
5 p.m. Ol Tht 32 16°38 
JUNE 8 a.m, 77°0 i T1°7 76 23'°9 
5 pan. 82°38 | 72°6 64 23°0 
JULY 3 am, 747 70°9 82 23°7 
3 pam. 770 71'°8 78 Prot 
AUGUST «8 aD 73°71 | 688 B4 23°2 
Spm 4. 174 71:2 74 23° 3 
SEPTEMBER ty 3 am. a 72°83 69°56 84 23°0 
ypm sf 790 71:8 71 23°4 
OCTOBER en ee en a) 67'5 80 20°8 
f ym, eal 84°6 \ 6o'L $7 ; 17°6 
NOVEMBER 8am 2] 687 59°38 760 | «18-0 
fhy.m sete Bae 65'7 35 1g'4 
DECEMBER . bam A 67:7 B34 74 123 
5 pan 4 ai: 622 20 10°8 


Situated as it is on the lee side of the ghats, Poona is 
much drier than places on the coast line. Even in the monsoon 
months of June, July, August and September, the mean monthly 
relative humidity never exceeds 84 per cent. The diurnal variation 
of temperature or humidity is Ieast in the monsoon months. The 
relative humidity is high in the morning but is considerably reduced 
in the evening in winter and summer months. March and April 
are the driest months. On a few days in the month of May and 
sometimes also early in June, before the onset of the monsoon, 
nights in Poona become rather uncomfortable on account of the 
high temperature combined with a fairly high percentage of 
humidity. 


The following table gives the mean pressure at Poona. Averages —_ Barometric 
for 8 a.m. are based on data for the years 1891-1940 and those for Pressure, 
5 p.m. for the years 1936-1940. 


Mean Pressure at Poona. 


Hit 1884 ft. 

| 
Month Millibars | Month Minlibars 
SANUARY - Sam ., 952°3 JULY + 8am .. 942°5 
Spi. O413°8 Spm... 941°0 
FEBRUARY .. Sam .. 51-2 AUGUST + Sam, .. 944°2 
Spm...) 3475 Spm .. 942°4 
! MARCH va SBMS, 624 940°7 SEPTEMBER .. Sam, ..! 916'6 
{ bpm. 245°7 Spm .. 943°'9 
APRIL . 8am .. 48°) OCTOBER - Sam .. 949°5 
5pm ..! 143°8 ; 6pm, ., 046°0 
MAY 1 Sam. 2.1 0466 NOVEMBER ., 8am .. 051°7 
6 pm $43°0 Spm .. 248-0 
JUNE . Bam 2. 943-2 DECEMBER .. Sam... 952°7 
& p.m ! 940°7 5pm . 49°2 
MEAN ANNUAL Sam .. 048°2 
5 pw . 945°0 
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‘These observations show that from October to March the baro- 
metric pressure is over the annual mean and from April to September 
the pressure is below the annual mean. The month of least pressure 
is June. Then come July, August, September, i.e, the monsoon 
months, and May. December pressure is the highest in the year. 


The mean cloudiness estimated in tenths of sky covered is 
given in the following table. The average cloudiness in Poona, 
taking into account all kinds of clouds, low, medium and high, is 
less than five-tenths (or half of the sky) in all the months except 
during the monsoon period. On a large number of days during 
the winter months and also during the early summer, we have blue 
skies and brilliant sunshine. 


Mean CLoupiness In Poona. 


An Low All Low 
Month clouds | clouds Month ; clouds { clouds 

| in meee | re 
JANUARY .. 8 a.m 1'7 | orl JULY . 8am 8°38 63 
5 p.m. Org o'9 5 pm, gO 63 
FEBRUARY... Sam. .. 10 | O°2 AUGUST 8 am. 80 60 
5 p.m 2°Y, oro 5 pm. 85 ol 
MARCH 8 om, 140 | 0°3 SEPTEMBER 8 am. Gr? 3°5 
d pm, 1 woke a & pm, 78 5°3 
APRIL 8 a.m, Liz 0°78 OCTOBER .. 8 am 4°0 12 
5 pan, East) 2°65 pan ao 2°8 
MAY 8 a.m, 2° | yOrd NOVEMBER.. 8 om, 24 06 
5 pam 2-6 {117 5 pam 4°0 16 
JUNE . 5 &m O'7 OL DECEMBER,. 8 am, 17 or4 
6 pn rm 5°4 6 pan 2°9 10 
| MEAN wet am, 3°8 at 
| ANNUAL ..J5 p.m. 4°8 3°0 

i 


| 
| 


A remarkable feature of Poona winds is their rarencss 
from the south. The direction of the prevailing wind is NW to W 
in January and February. With the commencement of the hot 
weather, the direction slowly changes to the west and continues 
westerly right up to the end of the monsoon in September. October 
is a month of variable winds, while easterly winds predominate 
in November and December. During May and the rainy season 
the direction of the wind throughout the 24 hours is from the west. 
From the month of October to February calm prevails in the 
morning approximately between & a.m. and 10 am. Before the 
period of calm the direction of the wind is W. After the calm the 
easterly wind begins and continues till 7 p.m. in October, November 
and December. After seven in the evening the direction changes 
and the westerly breeze starts. In January, February, March and 
April the period of easterly winds lasts only for a few hours from 
10 am, onwards. 


Though the Poona district is situated to the east of the ghats, 
towards evening there is a sudden flow of air—the evening sea 
breeze—from WNW direction on most days of the months of 
February, March and April and part of May, characterised by its 
greater gustiness, humidity and lower temperature. 
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The following table gives the number of days with wind force CHAPTER 1 


co 


5 p.m. 


) ae é — 
(in miles per hour) and the mean wind speed Physical Features, 
Ciimarte, 
Numer or Days with Winn Force AND MEAN WI1np SPEED IN Poona Winds, 
More than 12-33 2-11 0-1 Mean Wind 
Month 83 miles mi en miles Tatlea Speed 
ph ph | p. b. p. h, (m, p. b.) 
JANUARY . 3am .. Q 0 6 ‘ 26 3°7 
} 8 pan, 0 1 21 8 
FEBRUARY oy RW. 0 oO 16 18 4°3 
SPP. 0 i | 220 C 6 
MARCH «J Same oo. 0) Q } 12 19 61 
DM 0 8 j 22 6 
APRIL o} 2ane .. 0 0 ( 17 13 ea 
i i (1) 2 26 g 
MAY | Sam ., G 3 26 2 ol 
pap... Q 10 20 1 
JUNE of fam ,. (y 4 25 1 9°8 
i pm oy. 0 4 16 1 
JULY | &$am., 0 3 28 0 10°2 
1 opm y. 0 6 26 0 
AUGUST .| sam... 0 2 27 2 8°9 
6pm .. 0 6 26 0 
SEPTEMBER al B Ain, 0 0o 23 ? id 
{ som, 2. Q 1 28 2 
OCTOBER -f Ram. 0 a 15 16 40 
{ Spm ., v 0 23 8 
NOVEMBER +) Som .. O 0 10 20 37 
f S yum 0 0 2t 9 
NECEMBER adam... 0 0 7 24 85 
Sum .. 0 0 23 8 
ANNUAL TOTAL OR| 8i-m. . 
MEAN. é 


The following table gives the percentage number of days for various 
directions of wind in Poona ; 


Direcrion or. Winn. rm Poona 


Month N NE E SE 8 | 
d 
JANUARY esp BOI cal 1 2 3 2 7 
Spry... 4 6 8 14 2 
FEBRUARY of Sar .. 2 g 2 1 10 
Bprn.. 3 3 & 2 2 
MARCH oe) BOM ., 1 1 2 2 10 
S p.m... 4 6 2 3 8 
APRIL | Bam... 1 | 1 1 2 9 
5 pan, | 5 5 2 3 2 
MAY | 8am, .5 1 i 1 1 4 
Spm. 2 3 0 ct) 1 
JUNK J8am ot 4 } 2 1 8 
Spm .. 0 1 0 0 oO 
JULY ‘Sain ,. 1 0 0 0 i 
iS pan... 0 0 0 a a 
auagusr team. | 0 0 0 1 1 
Spm... 0 0 a 0 0 
SEPTEMBER Sam... 1 1 1 1 2 
5 pam, .. 2 3 0 0 2 
OCTOBER j 8am... 2 2 1l 6 8 
‘hom... 6 8 | 40 | T4 | 19 1 
NOVEMBER | Bam. 2.) 2 6! 15 8 8 
5 pm iy 6 33 Qt 3 
DEVUEMBER .| 8 am 1 6 7 3 4 
5 p.m z 6 26 19 8 
i 
ANNUAL TOTAL OR .8am...| 1 2 4 2 5 | 13 | 28 7 | 38 
MEAN. 5 p.m, 2 4 7 6 2 5 47 13 14 
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CHAPTER 1. The following table gives the frequencies of thunderstorms, 
— hail, squalls and fog at Poona in each month of the year 
nee F sich based on observations from 1935 to 1944 :-— 


Thunderstorms, 
Squalls, etc. FREQUENCIES OF WEATHER PHENOMENA AT POONA. 
| | JAN, | PEB. | MAX, | APE. | MAY | JUNE | JULY : 
ad Ma Ge eee ed aes 
Number of days | 
with— t 
Thunder eel 0 0o°2 12 3 3 4 o-2 
Hail .. 0 o | 0 0°3 a1 0 0 | 
Duststorm ..! 0 o : @ 0 OL 0 0 
Bquall hs 0 o | og 0-4 0-9 0-7 0 
Fog .. 0-4 0 | 6 ry 0 0 0 
De ee a ee oe eee 28 ne ite ete 


AUG SEPT. OCT. 
Peer 
Thunder ite) & 5 
Hall : vy) 0 0 
| Dust storm | 0 0 0 
Bquall 0 0'6 10 
Fog “4 0 O72 1°6 


Thunderstorms occur generally during the hot months of April and 
May, before the onset of the monsoon in June, and in September 
and October associated with the withdrawal of the monsoon. Some 
of the thunderstorms in April and May are accompanied by squally 
winds, heavy rain and hail. Morning fog occurs, though very 
infrequently, in Poona during the month of October and in the winter 
season from November to January. 


, Dews appear in the latter part of October and last till the end 
ee of February. The difference between the percentages of relative 
humidity in the morning and in the evening goes on increasing froma 
October. The wind speed during these months is not more than 
4:2 miles per hour. The range of temperature between the daily 
maximum and daily minimum is fairly high. All these contribute 

to the formation of dew. 


Fogs are rare in the eastern plains. They occur in the early 
mornings in September, October, November, December and 
January but disappear by half-past nine. They are generally visible 
in the valleys on the banks of rivers. In the western hills mists 
are common from May to September. Sometimes mists rise from 
the Konkan and fly east with great swiftness. At other times 
when the air is still, the mist stretches over the Konkan like a sea 
of milk, the tops of hills standing out like islands. After the monsoon 
sets in early in June, except during occasional breaks, the western 
hills are shrouded in drenching mists and rain clouds, 
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The acreage under different crops in the various talukas of the CHAPTER 1. 


istrict in 1949-. : Meee th aie : ilk 
See in 1942-43 brings out the peculiarities of the sub-regions very pi deal F sasanik 
; Cunsate. 
THE ACREAGE UNDER DIFFERENT CROPS IN THE VARIOUS TALUKAS ee P oa 


or Poona District (1942-48). 


Maval Mulshi Junnar Ambegaon Ehed Haveli 
1 4 § 6 7 
Rice 19,151 8,144 19,499 6,077 
Wheat 15,365 1,400 10,900 2,525 
| Javari a 46,951 090 46,596 83,996 
4 Bajri we 1,13,620 87,817 88,679 61,380 
Ragi Ss 3 6,468 8,003 1,583 
Varai-Sawa ., 4,133 3,006 12: 
Gram re 10,885 2,299 10,460 8,797 
4 Tur * 1,024 573 2,299 8,895 
Math . 6,129 982 2,332 1,898 
Kulthi 3 6,937 1,542 8,827 1,769 
4 Groundnut .. 2,241 1,876 9,658 950 
Satfower ee 77 271 1,883 
Nigerseed =... . 3,310 6,459 1,822 
Sugarcane 678 32 147 1,722 
Potatoes oe 1,134 1,609 6,504 865 
Green Vegetables 243 117 $78 1,730 
sambi is 679 264 866 230 
Other Fruft ., 1,522 333 700 1,736 
{ 
| Purandar Sirur, Datind Bhimthadi Tndapur 
1 8 9 10 ll 12 
4 Rice os te 4,404 5 54 1,151 268 
Wheat: 5 ak 3,500 5,104 973 8,862 2,784 
Javari ik 7 44,414 1,20,001 132,825 1,64,424 1,90,501 
4 . 1,08,893 1,44,796 22,676 32,267 18,356 
Varai-Sawa .. i. 2,893 Me. ieee aaa 
TAM oe . £,852 2,671 1,676 4,303 3,918 
Tar a 813 5,100 470 1,966 1,371 
Math ‘ 4,497 8,076 937 8,0 528 
Kulthi sf 8,883 7,703 3,889 4,000 3,898 
Gromndnut ., 999 2,246 382 1,018 3,627 
Safflower 7 6,548 14,167 12,665 13,873 18,022 
4 Nigorseed * 65 
Sugarcane . 42 88 180 6,811 4,806 
Potatoes es ie 122 614 a. 
| Groan Vogetables on 756 74 827 187 149 
“4 Movambi bie He 1,593 219 214 265 59 
Other Frult .. e 2,283 943 778 875 248 


In the case of cercals. the western talukas of Mawal and Mulshi 
show a predominance of rice. In the central tract, Junnar, 
Ambegaon, Khed, H.veli and Purandar show a predominance of 
bajri, while the eastern talukas Sirur, Daund, Bhimthadi and Indapur 
show a predominance of javari. In the central belt rice though 
not predominant is important. The western portions of these 
talukas are rice zones. 

In the case of pulses, the central zone shows predominance, the 
eastern zone comes next and the western zone comes last. 

In oil-seeds, the eastern zone leads particularly in the production 
of safflower; then comes the central zone; and the western zone 
aomes last. 

In the case of sugarcane, the Bhimthadi and Indapur Talukas 
alone are prominent. This being the canal zone this is natural. 
ss Mutha Canals in Haveli also show a concentration of sugarcane 

ere. 

In the case of potatoes and other vegetables, the central zone 
leads the other two zones. The north central zone shows marked 
predominance in potatces while the southern zone appears more 
favourable for green vegetables, mosambi and other fruits. 

a VE 2-24 
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Tar Disrrictr, except in its western and hilly parts, has not much. 
of a forest area, the total for the whole district being less than 
750 sq. miles. 


The types of vegetation occurring in the different parts of the 
district are governed mainly by rainfall and altitude. The forest 
types are mainly three, viz., scrub, mixed deciduous and evergreen, 
and all represent and correspond to the eastern, central and western 
zones of low, medium and high rainfall, varying from 15” to 150”. 


Starting in the east at a general altitude of 1,000’ with an average 
rainfall below 20” will be found an open. forest covered by 
thorny scrub. Bor (Zizyphus jujuba), Polati (Acasia latronum), 
Nephtad (Dichrostachys cinerea), Hinganbet (Balanites Rox- 
burghii), Saundad (Prosopis spicigera), Vagati (Capparis aphylla 
are all typical species of this scrub and thorny areca. The growth 
of these species is usually small and stunted. Nim (Azadirachta 
indica) is the only tree yielding timber of suitable size. As 
a notable exception, where the soil is better and blacker and whcre 
additional soil moisture is obtained, Babhul (Acacia arabica) occurs 
in pockets as a pure crop. 


There is a gradual change from scrub to deciduous species as 
one advances into the central,zone. Certain species are frequently 
dominant and often ocour quite gregariously over considerable area. 
Owing to erosion and denudation caused by cutting of trees, 
excessive grazing and burning of grass-lands by villagers, on the 
lower slopes of hills almost all the injaili species other than teak 
have disappeared. Teak remains as an open crop, stunted and 
chiefly coppice in origin. On the hot, dry southern slopes, Salaé 
{Boswellia serrata) is frequently found alone, while on the eastern 
and northern slopes, Dhuvada (Anogceissus latifolia) is often found 
in the same condition. 


Further towards the west, as rainfall increases, evergreen species 
mingle with the deciduous. Ain (Terminalia tomentosa) occurs 
very largely in the drierhalf, while Kinidal (Terminalia paniculata) 
and especially Hirda (Terininalia Chebula) are found only in the 
wetter half of the zone. Hirda is preserved on account of the 
markets for its valuable fruits (Myrobalan). Teak is notably 
absent. 


In the extreme west, evergreen forcst is the climax. The best 
examples of this type which remain are near the forest bungalow 
and below the temple at Bhimashankar and in the temple grove at 
Ahupe in the Ambegaon Talika. Anjani (Memecylon edule), 
Jambul (Eugenia Jambolana), Pisa (Actinodaphne Hookeri) are 
the prominent species in this part. 

Junnar Taluka: The area of total reserved forest in this taluka 
is about 93 sq. miles. Of this an area of about 28 sq. miles along 
the Western Ghats remain unworked, on account of transport 
difficulties. The vegetation in this part is of evergreen nature. 
The central part of the taluka contains mixed deciduous forest 
comprising mostly teak. The whole of the eastern portion of the 
taluka is almost without any vegetation. 


Ambegaon Taluka: The area of reserved forest in this tahika is 
about 62 sq. miles. Of this, an area of about 84 sq. miles is 
situated along the western border of the taluka. The vegetation 
in this part is of evergreen nature, and on account of transport 
difficulties the area has remained unworked. On the western edge 
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of the taluka is the temple of Bhimashankar. A plot of about 
725 acres below this temple has been permanently preserved together 
with other areas which are required as check plots in research into 
the regeneration of evergreen forest. These temple groves, which 
are practically the only representatives of virgin evergreen forest 
of the Western Ghats, differ markedly from the dwarf or elfin 
evergreen found along these ghats. The central part of the taluka 
contains mixed deciduous forests. 


Khed Taluka: The area of total reserved forest in this taluka is 
about 83 sq. miles. Of this, an area of about 28 sq. miles, situated 
along the Western Chats, is of evergreen type, and no exploitations 
are carried out ii this area due to transport difficulties. This tract 
contains a good feal of Hirda trees, whose fruit forrns a valuable 
forest produce. ‘there is also a valuable growth of bamboos in the 
Velhavli and Bhomale reserves of this area. The deciduous zone 
starts from Wada and stretches towards the east for about 10 miles 
and reaches Khec in the centre of the taluka. Tl.e forest areas to 
the east of this b-It are more or less open blanks and contain only 
thorny bushics. 


Mawal and Muishi Talukas: Mawal has about 86 sq. miles 
arid Mulshi about 68 square miles of reserved forest. Out of these, 
about 65 sq. miles from Mawal and about 58 sq. miles from Mulshi 
ure situated alony the Western Chats. The vegetation of this part 
is of evergreen nature. In this region there are four big lakes, viz, 
the Andra, Shirav-a, Walwan and Mulshi lakes, which have been 
constructed by the Tata hydro-electric companies for production of 
electricity. Iirda, Shikekai and Yamboos torm some of the items 
of minor forest produce in this zone. The deciduous forests in 
these talnkas are of a poor type. The deciduous zone of the Mawal 
taluka starts from Kalhat and ends at Talegaon-Dabhade in the 
ventre of the taluka. The deciduous forests in the Mulshi taluka 
are situated in Ghotavade, Paud, Rihe and Marunji. 


Haveli Taluka: ‘he area of reserved forest in this taluka is 
about 60 square niles. This taluka, situated to the east of the 
Mulshi and Mawal talukas, does not contain any evergreen forest. 


The vegetation is of mixed deciduous nature comprising mostly 
teak, Ain and Dhevradi, The eastern part of the taluka contains 
very little forest vecetation, except a few patches of Babhul growth 
along the banks ol the Mula-Mutha river. Deciduous forests are 
mainly concentrated round about Sinhgad, Bahuli and Agalambe 
in the north-west corner of the taluka. The forest reserves situated 
on the northern siopes of Sinhgad Fort are important and valuable. 
Dharjai, Katraj and Parvati are the most important grass kurans 
in this taluka. 

Purandar Teluka: The area of reserved forest in this taluka is 
about 37 sq. miles. The northern and eastern parts of the taluka 
are blank and have very little vegetative cover. The western part 
vontains mixed decidnous forests with teak as an important species. 


Daund, Indapur and Sirur Talukas : The areas of reserved forest 
in these talukas are: Daund 52 sq. miles; Indapur 49 sq. miles; 
and Sirur 25 sq. miles. Most of these areas, being of no importance 
as forests, have been classified as pasture forest and handed over 
to the Revenue Departinent for management. Small strips along 
the banks of the Mula-Mutha and the Bhima rivers are Babhu 
reserves in charge of the Forest Department. 
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Bhimthadi Taluka: This taluka contains 87 sq. miles of reserved 
forests, but all this area is now treated as pasture forest and placed 
in charge of the Revenue Department. 

Bhor Taluka and Velhe Mahal: The forests of Bhor and Velhe 
Mahal measure 49 sq. miles and 45 sq. miles respectively. The 
forests stretching along the western boundaries of these talukas are 
of evergreen nature, whereas those found in the central and eastern 
part of the talukas are of mixed deciduous type with teak as the 
main species. As the Bhor taluka and Velhe Mahal were merged 
in the Poona Forest Division, only in 1948, survey and settlement. 
have not yet been made of the forest areas of these divisions. There 
are important forest reserves in the area. Hirda and Udha Bamboae 
are the important forest produce of this area. 

The following is a list of the chief minor forest products from the 
Poona district:-~ 

Apta: Bauhinia racemosa Lam.—leaves for bidis. 

Bahva: Cassia fistula L.—pods. 

Chillari : Casalpinia cxsalpinia Roxb.—bark. 

Grass: for cattle food and grazing (many species). 

Harda : Terminalia chebula Retz.—fruit. 

Moha: Madhuca indica Gmel (Bassia latifolia)—flowers for 
distilling. 

Sig : Tectona grandis 1.f—leaves for thatching, 

Shemb: Casalpinia digyna Rottl.—bark. 

Shikekai : Acacia concinna DC—pods for hairwash. 

Tad: Borassus flabellifer L.—leaves for thatching. 

Timru: leaves for bidis. 


The following is a list of the chief trees found in Poona :— 
Ain or Sadadi: Terminalia crenulata Roth. 
Boma : Terminalia arjuna Wand A. 
Beheda: Terminalia bellerica Roxb. 
Allu: Meyna Laxiflora Robyns (Vangueria spinosa Roxb). 
Amba: Mangifera indicat. 
Ambada : Spondias mangifera L. 
Ambguli: Elzagnus kologa Schlecht. 
Anjir: Ficus carica L. 
Apté: Bauhinia racemosa Lam. 
Asan: Bridelia retusa Spreng. 
Babhii]: Acacia arabica Willd. 


Acacia farnesiana Willd. is Vedi (Wild babhul), 
Badim: Prunus amygdalus Stokes. 
Bahva: Cassia fistula L. 
Bakul: Mimusops elengi L. 
Bartondi: Mormda citrifolia Linn. 
Bel: Aegle marmelos Correa. 
Bhokar : Cordia rothi R. and S. 
Bibbha: Semecarpus ancacardium Lf. 
Bondara: Lagerstroemia lanceolata Wall. 
Chakotar: Citrus decumana L. 
Chandan: Santulum album L. 
Chapha : Michelia champake L, 
Char : Buchanania lanzan Spreng. 
Chinch: Tamarindus indica L. 
Dalimb : Punica granatum L. 
Dhaman : Grewia tilizfolia Vahl. 
Dhavda: Anogeissus latifolia Wall. 
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Gehela: Randia dumetorum Lam. 

Gorakh chinch: Adansonia digitata L. 

Hallian: Eriedendron anfractuosum DC, 

Harda or Hirda : Terminalia chebula Retz. 

Hedi: Nauclea cordifolia (Adina condeta) Hook f. 
Hinganbet : Balanites roxburchii Planch. 

Hivar: Acacia leuconhlea Willd. 

Jayphal: Muristica beddomei King. 

ace JamLode vulgaris DC. 

ambhul or ‘ambhal: Syzygium cumini (Link) Skeels. 


Kadi kharik : Solanum xanthocarpum Schrad. & Wendl. 


Kaju : Anacardium occidentale L. 

Kalamb or Kadamba: Mitragyna cordifolia Korth. 
Kamrak : Averrhoa carambola L. 

Karanj: Ponsamia pinnata Vent. 
Karvand : Curissa carandas L. 

Kavath or Kut : Feronia limonia (F. elephantum) Corr. 
Kel: Musa paradisiaca L. 

Kenjal: Terminalia alata Roth. 

Khair: Acaci catechu Willd. 

Khajuri or Sl.indi: Phaenix sylvestris Roxb. 
Khandul: Sterculia urens Roxb. 

Lalai: Albizz'a amara Boiv. 

Limb or Nim ; Azadirachta indica A. Juss. 
Limba: Citrus medica’ L. 

Mahlung: Cit-us medica) J..—var. limotta 
Makar nimbori: Atalantia monophylla Corr. 
Maruk: Ailanthus excelsa Roxb. 

Moha: Madhuca indica Gmel. 

Nagchapha: Mesua ferrea L. 

Nana: Largerstremia parvifolia Roxb. 
Nara]: Cocos nucifera L. 

Naring : Citrus aurantium L, 

Palasa: Butea menosperma O. Ktz. 
Pangara: Erythrina indica Lam, 

Papai: Carica papaya L. 

Papnas: Citrus decumana L. 

Perit: Psidium guajava L. 

Phanas: Artocarpus integra (L) Merr. 
Pila dhotri: Arsemone mexicana L. 
Pimpal: Ficus religiosa L. 

Pimpri: Ficus <orosa Roxb. 

Ramkanta: Acacia eburnea Willd. 

Rampha] : Anoni reticulata L. 

Ran Bor: Zizyphus Lam. (Z. mauritiana Lank). 
Ratambi: Garcinia purpurea Retz. 
Ray-av]a : Cicca disticha Line. 

Rui: Calotropis gigantea R. Br. 

Sig: Tectona grandis L. 

Sagargoti: Caaslpinia crista Linn. 

Salai: Boswellia serrata Roxb. 

Saundad or Shami: Prosopis spicigera L. 
Savri: Salmalia malabarica Schott & Endl. 
Shevga : Moringa oleifera Lam. 

Shivan : Gmelina arborea Roxb. 

Siras:; Albizzia lebbek Benth. 

Sisu: Dalbergia latifolia Roxb. 
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Sitaphal : Anona squamosa L, 

Supari: Areca catechu L. 

Tad : Borassus flabellifer L. 

Tembhurni: Diospyros melanoxylon Roxb. 
Tirti: Capparis erythrucarpus Isert. 

Tivas : Ougeinia dalbergioides Benth. 
Toran: Zizyphus rugosa Lam. 

Tut: Morus indica L. 

Umbar: Ficus glomerata Roxb. 

Vad: Ficus bengalensis Linn. 

Varas : Heterophragma quadriloculare (Roxb) Schumm. 


Tue Wrap ANIMALS are mainly the same as of the adjoining 
districts, and of the Deccan plateau generally. The reclamation in 
recent years of vast arcas of scrub jungle and waste land for cultiva- 
tion through the introduction of irrigation canals, the ever-growing 
pressure of population, the development of roads and the advent of 
the motor car and lorry have had a disastrous effect upon wild life. 
The increase of firearms and their use in season and out of season, 
and wholesale unregulated trapping and netting by Pardhis have, 
in many parts of the district, reduced the numbers of such animals 
as blackbuck (Kdlavita) and hare to the verge of extinction. By the 
deprivation thus of their natural food supply some species have 
been driven to crop-raiding and in) consequence been greatly 
decimated. The loss of suitable scrub: jungle for nesting sites has 
affected ground nesting birds in a similar way. The process of 
opening up of remote tracts continues apace, and with it goes hand 
in hand the destruction of wild life.§ 


Mammals : Beasts of Prey;—The most prominent among these are 
the Tiger (Panthera tigris Linn.) ~H. Bag or Sher; M. Wagh; and 
the Panther or leopard (Panthera pardus Linn.) H. Tendud or 
Cheeta; M. Kardd, Asnea or Biblé-Wagh. 

The former is rare and only met with occasionally in the heavier 
forested parts of the Sahyadris or Western Ghats such as the Lonavle 
and Khandale neighbourhoods. Leopards are still fairly plentiful. 
They are Jess intolerant of the heat, and scrub-covered rocky hills 
with natural caves provide ideal habitats for them. Many of the 
ruined hill forts, scattered over the district, regularly hold a Jeopard 
or two. From here they make forays into the surrounding 
cultivation for wild pig and porcupine which form their natural 
food. Village dogs, goats and donkeys are also taken occasionally, 
and an individual leopard may sometimes become a serious pest to 
the herdsman. Human beings are as a rule unmolested, and no 
man-eaters have been recorded within recent years. The encroach- 
ment of its natural habitat by cultivation is bringing the Jeopard 
increasingly in conflict with the interests of man, in consequence 
of which its numbers have dwindled and are dwindling  consider- 
ably. The leopard is perhaps the most effective natural check 
against that greatest of all four-footed pests of the cultivator, the 
wild pig, whose ravages—particularly in the paddy and sugarcane 
growing tracts—are so notorious. 

There is no recent authentic record of the cheeta (hunting 
leopard, Acinonyx jubatus Erxleben) in Poona District. The 


“The paragraphs on Wild Animals and Birds have been contributed ty 
Shri Salim Ali, Joint Honorary Secretary, Bombay Natural Historv Society. 

§The Bombay Wild Animals and Wild Birds Protection Act (XXIV of 1951) 
has been enacted and brought into force to make better and adequate provision 
for the prevention of wild animals and wild birds, 
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species—if indeed its inclusion in the old Gazetteer was justified—is CHAPTER 1. 


now at any rate certainly extinct, as it practically is over the rest —— 
of India. Naimal Resources, 
AUNA. 


The only other member of the Cat family deserving mention is Mammals, 
the Jungle Cat (Fel's chaus Guld.)~H. Jungli Billi or Khatas; Beasts of Prey. 
M. Baul or Bdogd. Jt is sandy grey in colour, slightly larger than 
the domestic cat, with longer legs and comparatively short tail which 
is ringed with black towards the end, and black-tipped. It lives in 
grass land and scrub jungle and is notoriously destructive to 
poultry, 

The Civet fimily (wiverride) is closely related to 
the true cats (Feiidw). Civet eats have narrow pointed 
muzzles, long bodies and short legs. Their diet is partly animal— 
small birds, marmunils and insects—partly fruits and berries. Under 
the base of the tail is a gland producing a highly concentrated evil 
smelling substance which, highly diluted, is used commercially in 
the manufacture of perfumes. The two principal representatives 
of this family in the district are :—~ 

(1) The small Indian Civet (Vinerricula indica Geof.) 
H. Kasturi; M. Jatwédi-Manjar—greyish-brown, lined, streaked and 
spotted with black. Nocturnal, 

(2) The cormmon Palm Civet or Toddy Cat (Paradoxurus 
hermaphroditus Schreber )--H. Lakati or Khatas ; M. Ud.—blackish- 
brown in colour with long coarse hair. Nocturnal. It commonly 
takes up its abode between the ceiling and roof of inhabited houses, 
and in hollows of trees. 


The Sloth Bear (Melursus ursinus Shaw)—H. Bhdlu, Reenchh ; 
M. Asval—being a forest dweller is also restricted to the well-wooded 
hilly portions of the Ghat country, It lives on roots and fruits of 
forest trees, and as a rule is not harmful to cultivation, though it 
has been known to rey on sugarcane and jack-fruit. 


Of the Dog tribe (Canide) the principal representatives in the 
district are :— 

(1) The Striped Hyzna (Hyzna hyena Linn.)—H. Lakar- 
baghar, Churs ; M. Tcras—is a dog-like animal with massive head 
and forepart of body, and = sloping weak hindquarters. It is 
a cowardly scaven:er spending the daytime in caves and ravines 
in rocky hills and prowling in the precincts of villages by night in 
search of animal carcases, 

(2) The Wolf (lanis lupus Linn,)—H. Bheriya ; M. Landaga- 
the prototype of, and similar looking to, the popular Alsatian dog, 

. is now quite rare. It is destructive to lambs and goat kids but 
owing to its scarcity the overall loss to shepherds from it is 
negligible. 

(3) The Jackal (Canis aureus Linn.)—H. Geedar; M. Kolha— 
is like a black-and-buff village dog with longish hair and bushy 
tail. Abundant, and a useful scavenger about villages ; sometimes 
destructive to poultry, cane and groundnut. The mournful 
nocturnal concert of bowling jackals is one of the most familiar 
sounds on the Deccan countryside. 

(4) The Indian Fox (Canis bengalensis Shaw)-H. Lomri; 
M. Khokada~is a pretty, slim, greyish-brown long-furred animal 
like the jackal with a bushier tail. It inhabits open country and 
lives chiefly on field rats and mice, reptiles and insects. There- 
fore, since it seldom attacks pouliry, it is a useful ally of the 
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(5) The Wild Dog (Cuon alpinus Pallas)-H. Jungli-kutta, 
Bankutté or Son-kutt@: M. Kolasuna, Kolisné, Kolsdéré—is about 
the size of the Jackal, reddish-chestnut in colour with a bushy 
black-tipped tail. It keeps to forest in the Sahyadris, hunts in 
packs and is highly destructive to sémbar and other game animals. 
The packs move about a great deal scouring large tracts of country 
and often cleaning them out completely of game. 


Of the smaller animals allied to both the Cat and Dog families, 
the two that deserve mention here are :— 

(1) The Common Otter (Lutra lutra Linn.)—H. Ud-bilao; 
M. Pdnamdnjar. 

(2) The Common Mongoose (Herpestes edwardsii Geoffroy)— 
H. Mangus, Newla; M. Mungisa. 

The former is chiefly aquatic and found in many of the larger 
rivers and streams, its principal food being fish, The mongoose is 
well known for its snake-killing propensities, tackling both 
poisonous and non-poisonous species with equal effect. It is, 
however, destructive to ground-nesting birds and their eggs, and 
sometimes becomes a serious menace to the poultry keeper on 
account of its habit of mass slaughter should it gain entry into 
a hen coop. 


Among the Bats (Family Chiroptera) the species most prominent 
on account of its large size’and for the great damage it causes to 
mangoes, figs and other cultivated fruit is the Flying Fox (Peteropus 
giganteus)—M. Wdghul—which has a wing-span of 3 to 4 feet 
Flying Foxes have favourite roosting trees occupied by a colony for 
many years in succession, on which hundreds may be seen hanging 
head downwards during daytime, screeching and squabbling. 
At sunset they fly out to the surrounding orchards and work havoc 
among the ripening fruit. Their meat and fat are used in local 
medicine. 


Several species of smaller bats occur in the district, chiefly 
haunting disused ruins and caves. All are nocturnal, most species 
being insectivorous and beneficial to man. The pretty little Painted 
Bat (Kerivoula picta), sometimes seen hawking insects in the 
evening twilight, is an outstanding exception as regards its brilliant 
colouration not only among bats but all Indian mammals as well. 
ae body fur is bright orange while the wings are vermilion and 

lack. 


Among the rodents or gnawing animals the Indian Porcupine 
(Hystrix leucura Gray and Hardwicke)—H. Sayal, Sahi; M. Sayal, 
Sdlindar—is common. It lives in burrows dug in the ground on 
rocky hillsides and is largely nocturnal in habits. It is destructive 
to groundnuts and other food grain crops. Its flesh is good eating 
and cagerly sought by local tribes. 


The Giant Squirrel of the Ghat forests, Ratufa indica—H. Karrat, 
Rasu; M. Shekrd—is one of our most attractive rodents. It is 
about 15 inches long with a bushy tail another 2 feet or so; bright 
reddish brown above, creamy white below with a white-tipped dark 
tail. It lives among the higher branches of tall forest trees and 
roclaims its presence by peculiar loud, throaty, chuckling, barks, 
oung ones taken from the nest become quite tame and make 
engaging pets. The Five-striped Squrrel (Funambulus pennanti 
Wr.)—H. Gilehri; M. Khar--is ubiquitous in the district being 
usually found in the neighbourhood of human habitations. 
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The Black-naped Hare (Lepus nigricollis F. Cuv.)~H. Khargosh; CHAPTER 3 
M. Sasé—is a dweller of scrub country bordering cultivation. Its —_ 
numbers have become depleted everywhere owing to uncontrolled Natural Resources. 
netting by Pardhis. FAUNA, 


a Mammals, 

In addition to the ordinary rats and mice which are commensal 
with man and found abundantly in his dwellings and warehouses 
in towns and villages, there are several species of field rats and mice. 
Perhaps the commonest and most destructive of the former to 
cultivation is the Indian Mole Rat (Bandicota bengalensis Gray 
and Hardwicke)—H.. M.Ghts~whose presence in a locality is 
always proclaimecl by a pile of fresh earth resembling a large 
“mole-hill” throwr up outside the mouth of its burrow. The 
animals are dug out of their burrows and avidly eaten by some of 
the local tribes. One of the commonest mice in and about cultiva- 
tion is the Indian Field Mouse (Mus booduga Gray), sandy greyish 
brown above, white below. 


Of the deer tribe the district possesses several, but they are not Deer. 
common and are confned mainly to forest in the Sahyadris, 
Indiscriminate shooting by illegal methods, without regard to age 
or sex, has reduced their numbers considerably. 


The Sambar (Rusa unicolor Kear)—H. Sdmbar; M. Sambar 
restricted to a hill forest habitat, is found here and there in the 
Sahyadris. 


The Spotted Deer (Axis axis Erxleben)—H. Cheetal or Jhank. 
M. Cital—prefers plains and foothills forest in the neighbourhood 
of cultivation. It has suffered greatly in numbers. 


The Barking Deer or Muntjac (Muntiacus muntijak Zimm.)— 
H. Khakar; M. Bhekara, Khitkhité—is also met with in small 
numbers in the forested portions of the Sahyadris. 


The antelopes are represented’ by three species, namelv, (1) The 
Nilgai or blue bull (Boselaphus tragocamelus Pall.) H. and M. 
Nilga, Rui, Nilgdi, Rojh; (2) The Blackbuck (Antilope cervicapra 
Linn.)-H,. Haran; M. Mrga, Harina, Kadlvita; and (8) The Four- 
horned Antelope (Tetraceros quadricornis Blainv.)—H. Chousinga, 
Doda; M. Bhekara. The former two are inhabitants of open 
undulating grassy plains in the neighbourhood of cultivation, 
They are capable of considerable damage to standing crops. In 
some districts, ¢.g., in Gujarat, the Nilgai enjoyed a certain amount 
of protection from the local Hindu population in the mistaken 
belief that it is closely related to the domestic cow. This spurious 
sanctity brought about an undesirable increase in its numbers there 
and the species becane a very serious pest to cultivation. The 
official name had to be changed to Nil-ghora (blue horse) before 
professional shikaris were employed to keep its numbers down. 
In the Poona district little or none of such sentiment prevails and 
the Nilgai is compsratively uncommon. Enormous herds of 
blackbuck numbering hundreds of animals, used to roam over the 
Deccan plains even till as recently as about 40 years ago. Their 
numbers dwindled steadily with the opening up of the country, 
construction of roads and increase in motor traffic, which enabled 
shikaris to reach erstwhile inaccessible areas speedily and with 
little discomfort or expense. The increase in gun licences and the 
improvement in firearms has also contributed largely to their 
destruction. Much of the slaughter still takes place during the 
rainy season when the black cotton soil becomes clayey and impedes 
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CHAPTER 1. the animal’s escape. At the present time some talukas have been 
— completely denuded of blackbuck, and in others a herd of ten is 
Natural Resources, quite an unusual sight. To preserve this interesting species from 
a seal total extinction a rigid enforcement of the existing game laws against 
mamma's. their indiscriminate slaughter is necessary. 


The four-horned Antelope is a dweller of deciduous forest. It 
lives solitary or in pairs, and is not common. 


The Indian Gazelle (Gazella bennetti Sykes)—H. Cinkdra ; 
M. Malathiska—is also found solitary or in small parties inhabiting 
waste lands broken up by nullah and ravines. 


The pretty little Chevrotain or Mouse-Deer (Moschiola memina)— 
H. and M. Pisora—standing only 10 to 12 inches at the shoulder, 
and possessing sharp tusks in the upper jaw instead of horns, is 
found in forests on the Sahyadris, It is a comparatively rare animal 
and only occasionally seen. 


Ant-eater. A curiosity among the native mammals is the Pangolin or Scaly 
Ant-eater (Manis crassicaudata Geoffr. St. Hilaire)-M. Thirya, 
Khavli-manjar or Kassoli-manjar, Jt is about 3% ft. long, including 
tail and about 12” high, shaped rather like a mangoose, with 
a narrow head and pointed snout. The body is covered with 
brownish hard, horny overlapping scales. It feeds on ants and 
termites by thrusting out and rapidly withdrawing into its mouth the 
long protrusible worm-like glutinous. tongue with the _ insects 
adhering to the surface. The animal lives in burrows which it 
digs in the ground. It is chiefly nocturnal. 

Bas. Some 3800 Species or Brrps may be found in the district of which 
about 90 are winter visitors, seen only between September/October 
and March/April. These latter include many orders and_ families, 
but those of them that come under notice more prominently are the 
wildfowl (duck and snipe). 

Ducks, The district is not particularly good for duck shooting since it 
has few of the shallow monsoon-filled depressions with muddy 
bottoms and partly submerged ~reed-beds elsewhere known as 
“jheels,” so beloved of wildfowl. Such lakes as there are—Fife, 
Gibbs, Walwan, Whiting, Mulshi and others—are deep irrigation 
reservoirs formed by the damming of streams. These open expanses 
of water lack aquatic vegetation and do not attract ducks except as 
daytime refuges where they can sleep in comparative safety from 
shikaris and fly out to forage in the surrounding inundated paddy- 
fields at night. Unlike in the duck shooting districts, wildfow! here 
do not appear to have any local specific names, an indication in itself 
of their comparative rarity. 

The chief species of migratory ducks met with in the cold season 

are— 

The Common Teal (Anas crecca). 

The Garganey or Blue-winged Teal (Anas querquedula). 

The Shoveller (Spatula clypeata). 

The Pochard or Dun Bird (Aythya ferina). 

The Tufted Pochard (Aythya fuligula). 
with smaller numbers of several other species. 


Of the resident wild ducks, ie, those that remain with us all 
the year and nest within the district or in adjoining areas, the 
most usual—but by no means common or abundant-—is the smalJ 
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cinnamon-coloured Lesser Whistling Teal (Dendrocygna javanica) 
and to a lesser extent the large Nukta or Comb Duck (Sarkidiornis 
melanotos), larvely glossy black above, white below with 
a prominent knob or “comb” at base of bill near the forehead. 
Both these specics as well as the diminutive Cotton Teal or Goose 
Teal (Nettapus coromandcelianus) usually nest during the monsoon 
months in the rotten hollows of tree-trunks standing in or near 
water where their nests are safe from the flooding frequently caused 
by heavy downpours. The Cotton Teal is slightly larger than the 
pigeon and of a colouring and pattern rather like that of the comb 
duck. 


The two species of snipe normally found in squelchy paddy- 
fields after the paddy is harvested, and similar marshes, are the 
Common or Fantail (Capella gallinago) and the Pintail (C. stenura). 
They are difficult to tell apart in flight, but in the hand the atten- 
uated pin-like outer tail feathers and the closer black barring under 
the wing are gooc! diagnostic characters of the PintaiJ. The larger 
and darker Woodsaipe (C. nemoricola) is rare but is occasionally 
shot. 


A large and conspicuous migratory bird seen in some years in 
enormous flocks in open cultivation or fallow fields about tanks, etc., 
is the Demoiselle Crane (Anthropoids virgo)—M. Karakocd, It is 
much sought after by sportsmen, as it combines excellence as a table 
bird with extreme wariness which requires much skill and patience in 
bringing it to bag. 

The Demoiselle is a handsome long-legged gray bird, standing 
about 3 ft. high. The head and neck are chiefly black and there are 
conspicuous pure white ear-tufts behind the eyes. It must be 
differentiated from the Common Crane (Grus g. lilfordi) which also 
visits the district iin some numbers, often associating with the 
Demoiselle. It is somewhat larger in size and has a distinctive bald 
red patch on the nape and no ear-tufts, 


_ Prominent among the many.winter immigrants from the 
Himalayas or the tenperate lands beyond, i.¢., from Eastern Europe 
across the Siberia, ire some birds of prey like the harriers, parti- 
cularly the Pale Harrier (Circus macrourus) and Montagu’s Harrier 
(C. cyanus). These slender, Jong-winged hawks—male, grey and 
white with black wing tips; female, brown with a whitish patch on 
the rump—~are an envhanting sight as they skim over the standing 
crops Or open couniry on outspread motionless wings and pounce 
upon mice, lizards and large grasshoppers. 


A spectacular winter visitor, but of a very different natural order 
and great economic importance is the Rosy Pastor or Jowari Bird 
(Pastor roseus)—H. Tilyer or Wyha; M. Bhordyd. It is seen in 
the district between August and March-April, and in particularly 
large flocks or swarms when the jowar crop is ripening. The 
swarms descend upon the standing fields and do great damage to 
the grain on the cob. But Rosy Pastors are well-known for their 
predilection for locusts also. Their breeding grounds in Central 
Asia and Eastern Europe overlap those of the destructive migratory 
locusts, both Schistocerca gregaria and Dociostaurus moroccanus. 
During the breeding months the birds and their young subsist almost 
exclusively upon these destructive insects in all stages of their 
growth, and thereby confer an inestimable overall benefaction. It 
is in recognition of their beneficent services to agriculture that in 
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Afghanistan, where the birds make a temporary sojourn on their 
northward passage in spring and summer, even the meat-starved 
inhabitants give the birds rigid protection for their good offices. 
Few other lawfully edible species, if any, enjoy such immunity from 
the pot in that country. 

Among other winter immigrants which attract attention on the 
countryside by virtue of their abundance, mention must be made 
of the short-toed Lark (Calandrella brachydactyla) and the two 


yellow buntings—the Black-headed (Emberiza melanocephala) and 


Weaver Birds. 


Red-headed (E. luteola). Swarms of these larks frequent bare open 
plains and glean grass seeds etc. scattered on the ground. The two 
buntings feed largely on bajri, jowar and rice in the ear, and cause 
a certain amount of damage to standing crops. 


With them are frequently associated as fellow  crop-raiders 
flocks of Weaver Birds (Ploceus philippinus). The last named 
is a resident species, the size and colouration of the female house 
sparrow, and widely known for their remarkable hanging retort- 


shaped nests with long entrance tubes woven out of paddy leaves 


Game Birds. 


and other rough-edged grasses. During the monsoon which is their 
nesting season, the male baya acquires a breeding plumage with 
the crown of the head and breast a bright golden yellow. Bayas 
make interesting pets. They have no song, but they really Jearn to 
perform a number of tricks demanding a high degree of skill. 


The resident avifauna of the district in general is the same in 
character, and largely also in species, as that found on the rest of 
the Deccan plateau. For a complete list of this, the interested reader 
is referred to a paper entitled “ The Hyderabad State Ornithological 
Survey” published as a serial in the Journal of the Bombay Natural 
History Society commencing in Vol. XXXVI, No, 2, p, 356, and the 
supplementary list in Vol.-Xl, No.8, p. 497. 


‘The principal game birds of the district are the Grey Partridge 
(Francolinus pondicerianus)—M. Citur or Titur~the Painted 
Partridge (F. pictus)—Kdlad. Titur;, Green Pigeons (M. Harial), 


particularly the Yellow-legged Green Pigeon (Crocopus phoeni- 


copterus chlorigaster) ; Sandgrouse (Pterocles exustus erlangeri) 
M. Pakorade—and small numbers of the Painted Sandgrouse 
(P. indicus) ; Pigeons—M. Pdrwé or Peraira—especially the Blue Rock 
Pigeon (Columba livia) commonly inhabiting all hill forts ; and Rain 
Quail (Coturnix coromandelica), 


Other gallinaceous birds which sometimes find their way into garne 
bags are the Jungle and Rock Bush Quails (Perdicula asiatica and P. 
argoondah)—M. Lhdwd. 


The Peafowl (P. cristatus)—M. Mor (Male) Ldndor (Female)~— 
the Grey Jungle Fowl (Gallus sonnerati)—M. Ran Kombdda—, and the 
Red Spur Fowl! (Galloperdix spadicea)}—M. Kokatri—are found in 
the forested areas of the district. 


The Great Indian Bustard (Choriotis nigriceps)—M. Hum, 
Kdaradhonk—which lives on the open grassy and cultivated plains 
has been getting increasingly rare owing to human persecution, and 
is now on the point of extinction. 


The Lesser Florican (Sypheotides indica)—M. Canyaé Mor—is met 
with locally in small numbers in tall grassland during the south- 
west monsoon season. 
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All ground-living game birds, particularly such species as the 
Grey and Painted Partridges and the Rain and Jungle Quails are 
fast decreasing in numbers owing to unregulated, indiscriminate and 
wholesale netting by professional netters of the Pardhi tribe. 


Among other species which have an important bearing on human 
economics, in addition to the migratory species already described, 
are :— 

(I) The Green Parakeets, largely destructive to fruit and field 
crops. The three species found in the district are— 


(1) The Large Indian Parakeet (Psittacula eupatria)—M. Popat. 

(2) The Rose-winged (P. karameri)—M. Raégha. 

(3) The Blossorn-headed (P. cyanocephala)~M. Kir. 

(II) The tiny Sunbirds—M. Phulcokhi—are largely responsible for 
fertilizing flowers of both harmful and beneficial species of plants. 
The propagation of that pernicious plant parasite Loranthus—M. 
Bandgul—commonly infesting mango trees, is due entirely to the 
mectar-seeking activities of these beautiful and brilliantly plumaged 
little birds. Four species are commonly found in the district— 


(1) The Purple Sunbird (Cinnyaris asiatica). 

(2) The Purple-rumped Sunbird (C. zeylonica). 

(3) The small Sunbird (C.. minima).confined to evergreen hill 

forest (e.g. Khimashankar, Khandala, etc.). 

(4) The Yellow-backed Sunbird (Aethopyga s. vigorsi). 

(IH) The Flowerpeckers take up the work when the sunbirds leave 
off, i.e., they cat the ripe Loranthus berries and transfer the seed to 
the branch of some neihbouring tree either with their feces or by 
wiping it off their b:]] atter removing the epicarp. The seed adheres 
to the new host by means of its viscous coating and soon sprouts, 
boring with its roots into the tissues of the host plant and sucking the 
vital sap, its life-blood. 

The two species of Flowerpecker occurring in the district are :— 

(1) The Thick-bill:d (Diczeum agile); and 

(2) the Pink-billed or Tickell’s (D. erythrorhynchos). 

Among birds of reiplendent plumage, several natural orders and 
families are represented. The species which commonly catch the 
eye by the brilliance of their colours, to mention a few, are: 


(1) The Black-heaved Oriole (Oriolus xanthornus)~H. Peelak— 
size Myna; brillant yellow and black; 

(2) Green Parakeets (see above), largely grass-green ; 

(3) Kingfishers—M. Khandi, Khandyd, Ganya, Diccd—White- 
breasted (Halcyon smyrnensis)—size Myna, and the Small 
(Alcedo atthis) size sparrow, brilliant blue, blue-green, 
chocolate and chestnut-brown ; 

(4) Bee-eaters—the Small Green (Merous orientalis)—M. Tai 
lingi, Veda-raghu--size sparrow, brilliant grass-green ; 

(5) Roller or Blue Jay (Coracias bengalensis)—M. Tas~size 
pigcon, brilliant-dark and pale-blue ; and 

(6) Sunbirds (sce above), smaller than the sparrow, with the 
males irridescent-crimson, scarlet, maroon, green and yellow. 
Flower-nectar is the staple food of sunbirds, and when, in 
its quest, the birds flit from one brilliant-hued Hower to 
another their colours flash in the sun, turning them into 
living jewels, presenting in that setting a spectacle of 
exquisite charm. 
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Of song birds, the district can boast of a few species of exceptional 
accomplishment and outstanding reputation. 

The Shama (Copsychus malabaricus) and its cousins, the Black- 
capped Blackbird (Turdus mahrattensis) and the White-cheeked 
Ground Thrush (T'urdus citrina cyanotus) occur chiefly in the hill 
forests such as those at Khandale, Bhimashankar and elsewhere. 

The rich, mellow whistling song of the Malabar Thrush 
(Miyophoneus horsfieldi) wandering aimlessly up and down the 
scale, which has earned the bird its name of ‘Whistling Schoolboy, 
frequents the rocky torrentia] streams in theGhats where the tumult 
of the waters forms fitting accompaniment to its lively melody. 

The Magpie Robin or Dhayal (C. saularis), whose song, delivered 
from a root or tree-top, is one of the most familiar sounds on the 
countryside between February and May, keeps nearer human 
habitations. 

The Spotted Babbler (Pellorneum ruficeps), a sober-coloured 
little bird, slightly larger than the sparrow, is a dweller in scrub 
tangles in wooded country and seldom shows itself. But it is 
a remarkable vocal performer and its tuneful and spirited melody 
proclaims it to be a comparatively common species in all suitable 
localities. 

A biotope of particular interest from the point of view of faunal 
distribution in the Ghats section of the district is provided by the 
patches or enclaves of moist deciduous or evergrecn forest scattered 
here and there in the higher hills. As regards their floristics, these 
patches bear a close similarity to, or are more or less identical with, 
the moist evergreen forest in tropical Travancore on the one hand 
and in the Eastern Himalayas. on the other. Zoological investi- 
gations suggest that in the geological past, perlaps till the carly 
Pliocene (or about 15 million years ago) there was a more or less 
unbroken mountain connection between the Western Ghats and the 
Eastern Himalayas by way of the Satpuda mountains. The present 
day Satpudis are merely the worn down stumps of a much loftier 
chain which by intercepting the south-west monsoon currents 
produced the rainfall and moisture necessary for the moist ever- 
green type of forest wherever it now persists. It is presumed, 
therefore, that such humid-forest birds as are now found in the 
Western Ghats and along the Sitpuda trend are the relic populations 
of a former distribution which, like the moist forest patches them- 
selves, formerly stretched continuously to the Eastern Himalayas. 

Tue Poona Rivers aNp StrReEaAMsS are fairly stocked with fish. 
From the middle of June, when the south-west monsoon sets in, 
until the end of October, the rivers and the streams contain sufficient 
water. With the close of the rains their waters gradually subside, 
and, by March, they form a series of pools connected by long 
reaches of feebly running streams. Some of the pools are long, 
deep and rocky, providing safe sanctuaries for fish ; others are shallow, 
easily netted or emptied in sections with the help of temporary 
ae By the end of April the pools are plundered of all their 
fish-life. 

During the monsoon, many a river fish migrates into streams and 
rivulets which are in spate and breeds in these shallow, sheltered 
waters. The old practice of fixing basket-traps or bag-nets of minute 
mesh to capture breeders returning to rivers continues in some places 
but not on the same extensive or destrutive scale as before. Fry 
and other small fish, prawns, etc., are also captured in this manner. 
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In wider seasonal streams, pairs of dwarf bunds so built as to 
converge towards each other with only a small outlet are put up in 
the bed. At these out-lets, during breaks in the rainfall and in the 
final shrinking of the rainy-season floods, are set immense bag nets 
with meshes varying from two inches at the mouth to a quarter of 
an inch at the cod-end. These nets are usually set for ten to 
twelve hours and taken out in the morning and evening. As much 
as 800 pounds of fish, composed of specimens varying from 
an inch to several feet in length, are often taken from one such 
net. 


A complete survey of the fish fauna of the water-ways of Poona 
District has not yet been done. Some parts of the Poona water- 
ways, however, have been surveyed by a few ichthyologists, and 
from the records it seems that there are in the district over 
70 different species of 15 families. 


Below are listed some of the common species : 


Orver : ISOSPONDYLI. 
Family : NoTorTerw. 

Only one species Notopterus notopterus (Pallas), locally known 
as Chalat, is of some commercial yalue. In young stages it is useful 
as larvicidal fish. 

Orver: OPISTHOMI. 
Family : MaSTacEMBELDA, 


There is only one species Mastacembelus armatus (Lacep.), locally 
known as Vamb, to be found in most rivers of the Poona district, 
This is a favourite fish of the district, though some people reject it 
because of its snake-like form. 


Orpen: APODES. 
Family + ANGUILLIDA. 


Anguilla bengalensis (Gray), which is known as Aheer in Marathi, 
is the only species from this family inhabiting the Poona rivers. 
This fish has a slimy glandular skin and is greatly prized by some 
pecrle as they attribute aphrodisiac properties to its slime and 

esh. 


Oxpek : EVENTOGNATHI. 
Family : Cyprinus. 
Sub-family : Abramidinz. 


Chela boopis (Nay), Chela clupeoides (Bl.), Chela phulo 
(Ham.), and Laubucu§ faubuca (Hamilton), are four species 
belonging to this sub-faraily. All the three Chela species are 
locally known as Amli and are small, delicate and silvery forms, 
greatly appreciated as food. The commonest of them is Chela 
clupeoides. The remaining two are less common, but all of them 
preter the same types of habitat. These can also live in still waters 
of lakes or tanks. The presence of this m large numbers in surface 
water indicates the presence of game fish like Barbus or Labeo or 
Wallagonia attu in the vicinity. 

Sub-family : Rasborinz. 

Barilius barna (Ham.), Barilius bendelisis (Hamilton), Barilius 
gatensis (Cuv. and Val.) are known in Marathi as Theenohr, Jodhie 
and Jodhie respectively. 

Aspidoparia morar (Hamilton) is known as Gor Amblee. 
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Rasbora daniconius (Ham.), locally known as Ranjannah and 


Natural Resources, @nio z2quipinnatus (McClelland), locally known as Thook Chatee, 


Fisg, 


are associated together and are iound in canals and lakes. These 
are of some use as larvicidal fish. 
Sub-family : Cyprinine. 

(a) Barbus (Tor) khudree (Sykes)~ Basara or Phirkee of the 
fishermen—is the angler’s delight. It is known as Mahaseer of the 
Deccan and is found in most rivers of Poona, particularly parts of 
rivers frequented by Garra mullya and Labeo species. It prefers 
rocky-bed and moderately strong current. This fish attains - large 
proportions and reaches a weight of from 30 to 40 pounds. Every 
year from March to May large specimens of this fish, about 
3U pounders, are caught in the Mula-Mutha river at Kirkee on 
balis of wheat flour (atta) as bait. Lake Fife of Khadakwasla has 
a good stock of large sized fish of this type. 


(b) Barbus (Tor) Mussullah (Sykes)~Musala—is another large 
sized carp common in the Indrayani river at Kalumbra village, 
in the Bhima at Pargaon and in the Ghod at Sirur. It reacnes 
a jJength of over three teet and weighs over 20 pounds. This fish 
is available during August and September in a large pool in the 
course of the Mula-Mutna-river, about 15 miles south-east of Poona, 
Atter September it retires to deeper: pools further down the river. 
It is one of the species of Mahaseers and gives good sport to the 
anglers, 

(c) Barbus (Puntius) Jerdont (Day )—Sufedpari Khadree. 

(ad) Barbus (Puntius) kolus (Sykes )—Kholus. 

(e) Barbus (Puntius) sarana (Ham.)—Lallpari Khadree. 


The above species [ie (€) to (@)] are medium sized carps 
growing from 6 to 18 inches and weighing up to a seer or more 
and are common in most rivers and lakes of Poona. They are 
used as food all over the district and are also of some vaiue as 
semi-game fishes. 

(f) Barbus (Puntius) ticto (Ham.)—Debree or Chatee Debree— 
is a small hardy species often found in some parts of Poona rivers. 
It has no value as food but is useful as a larvicidal fish of the 
district. 

Other Barbus species are :~— 

(g) Barbus (Puntius) amphibius (C.V.)—Danghar. 

(h} Barbus (Puntius) chola (Ham.)--Dhunsahree. 


The following six Labeo species are more or less common in the 
different parts of the Mula, Mutha, Mula-Mutha and Bhima rivers 
and the lakes and tanks of Poona. The Labeos, which are common 
carps of the Poona water-ways, are esteemed as food and game 
fishes. 


Labeo calbasu. (Ham.)—Cowchee—prefers parts of rivers with 
old masonry and sunken trees. It is a game fish which grows to 
over 3 feet and weighs about 15 pounds, 


Other Labeo species are: Labeo boggut (Sykes)—Gohrah or 
Ghor; Labeo fimbriata (Bl.)—Tamthee; Labeo potail (Sykes)— 
Tooth; Labeo kawrus (Sykes)—Kawrus ; Labeo ariza (Hamilton) — 
Kawrus. 
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' Other fishes belonging to this sub-family are :— CHAPTER 1. 


Garra mullya (Sykes)—Mallia—is found in Jarge numbers in the Natural Resourosa,’ 
‘ocky sections of the rivers and canals and is ced as food. 
Garra bicornuatt (Rao)—Nukta mullya; Garra gotyla (Gray)—~ 
Mullya ; Cirrhina julungee (Sykes)—Peela Kholus or Soor; Cirrhina 
‘eba (Hamilton)--Lolee; Crossochilus latius (Ham.)—Lahoor ; 
\fystacolencus ogilbii (Sykes)—Bakhar Massah; Parapsilorhynchus 
entaculatus (Annan.); Rohtee cotico var. cunma (Day)—Deotee, 
Se Rohiee neilii (Day)—Deotee; Rohtee vigorsit (Sykes)-- 
>oordee. 


Schizmatorhynchus (Nukta) nukta (Sykes)--Dootondee—is the 
wo-mouthed fish of the local fishermen—rather a rare variety. It 
‘eaches a maximum weight of 8 Ibs, In between the nasal 
tpertures lies a conspicuous slit, above the proper oral aperture. 
(his gives the two-mouthed appearance to the fish. Old males 
how gay colouration, every scale having a pale pink gloss and 
m apple green margin. The tips of the snout and of the nose are 
wright vermilion. 


It is caught with some difficulty, as it frequents bouldery spots 
vith some current, where it is difficult to net. There is always 
| great demand for this fish among_ fisher folk, as it is believed that 
t brings luck to the house of-the man_who is fortunate enough to 
iet it. This is sometimes netted in the Mutha river near the 
Charadigaon village. 


Fisu, 


Family: Cosrrpz. 


There are six species in this family, mostly bottom feeders, 
vhich dig themselves into fine gravel and are often caught in large 
wumbers from most rivers by the) fishermen, Of these Lepidoce- 
thalus guntea (Ham.) and Nemachilus botia var. aureus (Day), both 
ccally called Moorhi, are considered as tasty fish but their 
ntestines are full of grit. The other four are :— 


Nemachilus ruppelli (Sykes)—Mohra gotia; Nemachilus day 
Hora)—Kala_ Moorvong; Nemachilus anguilla (Annandale)-- 
Mow ; Nemachilus evezardi (Day )—Moree. 


Craven : NEMATOGNATHL, 
Family : Smourw. 


There are three species of the family :--Ompok bimaculatus (Bl.)— 
soongwaree ; Ompok pato (Ham.)—Kalie Goongwaree ; Wallagonia 
itu (Bl.)~—Shivada or Pahadi. 

These fishes are often caught in the rivers and lakes of Poona. 
Che Wallgonia attu, which is a predaceous species growing to 
iuge dimensions, is very destructive to smaller fches, It is known 
's the “fresh water shark of India”, and, though of carnivorous habit, 
1as considerable commercial value. All the three are good game 
ishes and are commonly known as cat fishes. 


Family : Bacrw. 

Seven species from this family are recorded from all over the 
listrict, most of which have commercial value and some grow to 
mormous size, Mystus imontanus (Jard.)—Kohira—frequents rocky 
dlaces in the Bhima siver at Vadgaon where it is said to reach 
in enormous size. The giant fish often competes with the crocodile 
or possession of underwater caves in the pools; which both seek 
0 occupy. 
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The other species are :—Mystus bleekeri (Day)sKala seenghal 
Mystus cavasius (Ham.)—Singhara; Mystus gulio (Ham.)—Kala 
Tengnah ; Mystus seenghala (Sykes)—Chotkah ; Rita hastata (Val.) 
Rita pavimentata ( Vai.)—Googoorah. 


Family Sisonmz:, 


This family is represented by five species, out of which Glypto- 
thorax conirostre var. poonznsis (Hora)—Phather chatoo—is more 
common to Poona and its environs. 


The others are:—Gagata itchkeea (Sukes)—Padhnah; Glypto- 
thorax lonah (Sykes); Glyptothorax madraspatnam (Day)- 
Kengra; Glyptothorax annandalei (Hora)—Pivala Kengra. 


Family : ScuiLBewa:. 


Only one species Proeutropichthys taakree (Sykes)—Munia—is 
recorded from Poona. 


Family : Pancasma. 


Silonopangasius childrenii (Sykes)~—locally known as Valunj i: 
fairly numerous in the Indrayani and Bhima rivers. After monsoor 
floods these fishes along with others retire to 30 to 40 miles below 
Poona where specimens weighing about 15 pounds are often caugh’ 
with rod and line. They occasionally take a spoon and give gooc 
fight on light tackle. This fish requires careful handling as_ the 
song, spine in its pectoral fin may inflict a deep and painfu, 
wound. 


Orprr: CYPRINODONTES. 
Family : |Cyprinopontipé. 


The only species Aplochilus lineatus (C.V.)—Jhir~a somewha 
delicate fish of the waters is very useful as larvivorous fish. It i: 
widely distributed in the water-ways of Poona district. 


Orver: SYNENTOGNATHI,. 
Family?) MeNENTOvonTIwDz. 


Xenentodon cancila (Ham.)—Dengwah in Hindi and Kutr 
Massa in Marathi—is a common fish of the Poona rivers. It ha: 
numerous teeth and the snout is drawn out like a beak over one incl 
in length. It is valued as a delicacy and has commercial value. 


Orver : LABYRINTHICI. 
Family ; OpHiocepHALIDA. 


Three species from this family are recorded from the varion. 
water-ways of Poona. The species Ophiocephalus gachua (Ham.)- 
Daku—is comparatively less common chars the other two species, viz. 
Ophiocephalus _leucopunctatus (Sykes) and Ophiocephalu 
maruilus (Ham.)—both known in Marathi as Murrals. Murrals ari 
highly prized fish of the Deccan. They are hooked through 
out the year by anglers in all rivers with cockroach as a bait 
Murral shooting with gun or rifle is considered an excellent sport 
The proper season for shooting Murral is from November to Apri 
when the river water is almost clear and still. The fish has supra 
branchial chamber and has taken to partial aerial breathing fo 
which it comes, from time to time, to the surface of water and stick 
out its snout to take a whiff of air. This is the time when the Shikar 
gets a chance to shoot the fish. Murrals grow to big size and mat 
reach a weight of 15 to 20 pounds and have commercial value. 
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Orver : PERCOMORPHI. 
Family : Ampassipz. 


Only one species Ambassis ranga (Ham.)—locally known as 
chandwa is found in midstream in strong currents and in deep 
water. They are attaractive in appearance, as they are greatly 
rompressed and transparent in body. Being larvicidal and fairly 
1zardy, they may prove useful in anti-mosquito measures, 


Orver; GOBIOID AE. 
Family : Gosiows, 


Glossogobius giuris (Ham.) Kharpa~is the only species of this 
‘amily found in the rivers and canals of the district. It is low 
yuality commericial fish. ss 

As the majority of the population of the district eat fish, fish is 
n demand all the year round. The fish prices, however, have gone 
io high that this valuable food is hardly at present within the reach 
of the common man. Cheaper varieties like Amli, Cdalata, Kutrd- 
nasi, Male, and others are sold at Re. 1-4-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 a seer, 
while Maral, Vimb, Khadrd, Sivdé and such other bigger varieties 
‘etch from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 a seer, 

Development of fisheries of the district has recently engaged the 
attention of the State Government. Thousands of fry (fish-seed) and 
ingerlings of Catla catia, Lebeo rohita (Rohu) and Cirrhina mrigala 
(mrigal) imported from Caleutta have been liberated into perennial 
sheets of water, such as Lake Fife at Khadakvasla, and the Katraj 
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ind Pashan tanks. It is expected that these carps reputed for their © 


rapid growth and good flavour will breed and establish themselves 
in Poona waters. Much of the fame of the fresh water fisheries of 
Bengal is due to the abundant occurrence of these varieties in the 
Ganga river and its trilutaries, It is, therefore, hoped that with 
the introduction of the aforesaid varieties into Poona waters, the 
commercial fish fauna will be considerably enriched. 

All sorts of antiquatec! methods of fish-catching are in vogue in 
different parts of the district. In ssome parts fish is speared 
with spears specially prepared for the purpose. Even bow and 
arrow is used for shooting fish in the shallow rivulets of Mawal. 
Various sorts of poisono.s substances are used to dope the fish, 
with the result that there is innmense destruction of fish and depletion 
of fish stock, 

SNAKES ARE NUMEROUS IHIRCUGHOUT THE POONA DISTRICT, especiall 
in the western hilly talukas of Junnar, Khed, Vadgaon, Maval, 
Mulshi and Bhor. The mild temperature, thick forests and the 
hilly surroundings are ideal for their growth; hence many more 
varieties are found on the western side of the district than on the 
central and eastern sides. Apart from a large number of non- 
poisonous snakes, all the four common poisonous snakes of India, 
fe. Cobra, Russel’s Viper, Krait and Echis are found in this district. 
In the town of Poona alone, the first three snakes could often be 
met with in the Chattushringi, Vetal hills, and the Yeravda region, 
respectively. The number of deaths due to snake-bites in this 
district are as follows :—* 


Year. Rural cirete. Town circle, Total, 
1948 oe 4 9 53 
1949 es 56 1 57 
1950 at 37 2 39 


°From the reports of the Direcior of Public Health, Government of Bombay. 
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Anti-venin against the poison of these snakes is now manufactured 
at the Haffkine Institute, Bombay, and Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli. 


The following account of snakes known to occur in Poona 
District is based upon the material available in the Fauna of British 
India (Reptilia, Vol. TIL), various papers published on the subject 
in the Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society, and a few 
personal observations. The classification is followed as given by 
Dr. Smith in the Fauna of British India. 


Fam: Typarorma. This is represented by two species :— 
Typhlops braminus (M. Daud) and T. porrectus. These are small 
degenerate worm-like snakes, 6-7 inches long, living underground 
on decaying wood or vegetation. They are blackish brown and 
their body is covered by cycloid scales. The head is not distinct 
from the neck, there are vestiges of pelvic bones, and a terminal] 
spine is present for burrowing in the soil, where they feed on worms 
and insects. 


Fam: Urorertw#. This is represented by three species :— 
Uropeltis ocellatus, U. macrolepis, U. phipsoni. The short 
cylindrical body of these snakes ends in a rigid tail. The head is 
in continuation with the neek; the eyes have a round pupil, and 
these yellowish brown animals with a brilliant iridescence are met 
with buried under earth at high altitudes. Length up to 21 inches. 


Fam: Boma. These are represented by three species :~Python 
molurus (M. Ajgar), Eryx conicus (M. Pharad), and E, johni 
(M. Dutondya, Mandhul). 


Python molurus is a lethargic snake growing up to 8-12 feet in 
length and often weighing 250 Ibs.. The snake is brown with 
a dorsal series of large elongate, dark grey, black-edged spots, and 
with linear brown streaks crossing the eye. It is found on rocky 
slopes and is a remarkable swimmer. It preys upon birds and 
mammals whom it kills by constriction. 


Eryx conicus (M. Durkya Ghonas also). It is a sluggish blunt. 
tailed snake, living near wet spots and measuring about 24 inches 
in length. It is grey, with brown and black-edged spots, placed 
against a buff back-ground, It feeds upon frogs and_ toads. 
E. johni_ abounds in sandy areas, and differs from E. conicus in 
having distinct dark transverse bands. 


Fam: Corusrip#, This family is represented by 20 species :- 
Piyas mucosus (M. Dhaman), (Rat snake), Coluber fasciolatu: 
(M. Nagin), C. gracilis (M. Songtya), Liopeltis calamaria 
(Gunther's smooth snake), Coronella brachyura, Oligodon venustus 
O. teniolatus, O. brevicauda, Lycodon flavomaculatus (Wolf snake), 
IL aulicus (M. Kavdya), Natrix piscator, (M.  Pandivad), 
(Checkered keelback), N. stolata (M. Naneti), N. beddomei, 
Macropisthodon plumbicolor (M. Gavty&i), Boiga forsteni (Cai 
snake), B. trigonata, Psammophis condanarus, P. leithi, Dryophis 
nasutus (M. Sarptoli) and D. perroteti. 


Ptyas mucosus is a very agile, yellowish grey snake, with irregular 
black marked cross-bars on the posterior half of the body. It grow: 
up to 7 feet in length, living near vegetation, fields and houses, and 
feeding largely upon rodents. When cornered, it emits a hiss and 
bites fiercely. 
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C. fasciolatus (Racers) has a uniform brown colour beautifully CHAPTER 1. 
ornamented with narrow cross-bars. It is very vicious and often oo 
erects itself Hattening the body behind the neck imitating a cobra, Natural Resources. 
It grows to a length of five feet and more. C. gracilis is light grey SNAKES. 
above with narrow white black-edged cross-bars. ae cea 


' L. calamaria..—This light brown snake having scales edged with 
black and showing Jongitudinal lines, and dark spots on each side 
of the head, is met with in the Ghats, growing to about 2 feet in 
Jength. i 
’ Coronella brachyura.—This snake found in Poona and Visapur 
area is about 2’-6’' in length and is olive brown with indistinct light 
variegations on the enterior half of the body. 


O. venustus.—These greyish brown snakes with large irregular 
blackish spots ed:zed with darker ones are often mistaken to be 
Echis carinatus (M. Phursé), Length up to 1-9", O. taniolatus 
and O. brevicauda are also met with. 


Lycodon — flavomaculatus.-These wolf-snakes recorded near 
Kirkee are often mistaken for Kraits. They are choco’ate with cross 
linear bands, white lips and spotted belly. The caudals are divided 
and the dorsal urimodified. Nocturnal in habits they grow to 
2 feet in length ard are often found.in gardens, houses and. store- 
rooms. LL. aulicus is more frequently. met with near human 
habitations. 


Natrix piscator (M. Pandivad).—This snake of the plains is 
generally seen in the vicinity of water where it swims with great 
vigour foaaine maiily on frogs. It is yellowish above, with black 
spots arranged in « series like a chess board. A prolific breeder, 
it grows to 8 feet or more in length. N. stolata (M. Naneti). It 
is olive green with black spots intersected by dorso-lateral yellow 
or buff stripes. Maximum length is 2 feet and they are found more 
during rains. 

Macropisthodon plumbicolor (M. ae common grass 
green snake, growin: to 2/-6”, is .very abundant during rains in the 
district. Young specimens have a broad light yellow collar pointed 
in front and forked posteriorly. 

Boiga forsteni (cat snake)—This snake growing up to 6 feet 
in length attacks sparrows, lizards and even fow] for its food. It is 
brown or red with regular angular black spots or cross-bars along 
with white spots. B. trigonata is met with in the Sahyadri ranges, 


Psammophis condanarus.—-This snake is found in Poona proper 
ascending bushes in search of lizards and rodents. It is very active, 
pale olive and has 4 or 5 dark brown longitudinal stripes, con- 
spicuously edged witii black borders. The lower part of the head 
is yellowish with a black line along each side at the outer margin 
of the ventral shields. Length about 4-6". P. leithi is light brown 
and measures about 4 feet and frequents grasslands. 


Dryophis nasutus (M. Sarptoli).-This common green whip snake 
grows to about 6 feet and can climb even coconut palms. It is 
diurnal and remains hanging from trees. It is believed to strike 
the human face, but the bite does not develop any constitutional 
symptoms. D, perroteti is also met with in the Western Ghats. 


Fam: Exapma, This group is represented by Naja naja Poisonous. 
(M, Nag) (Cobra), Bungarus ceruleus (M.Manyar) (Krait) and 
Callophis melanurus (Coral snake). 
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Naja naja (M. Nag). This familiar snake grows to 5’-6” and is 
normally not aggressive, but when alarmed would rise nearly 
one-third of its length to balance and strike. The aim is bad during 
the day time but is very accurate and determined in the night. It 
feeds chiefly on rodents, toads and frogs, It is either brown or black 
and is characterised by the hood which contains the binoccellate 
mark. There is a great variation in these markings, and often 
snakes are met with without this mark. The venom affects the 
nervous system and death is due to respiratory failure. 


Bungarus coeruleus (M. Manyar).—This agile snake is dark in 
colour and has double white narrow-paired cross bars, more distinct 
in the posterior region. The sub-caudals are undivided and the 
dorsals in the vertebral regions are modified, It grows to 5 feet 
and prefers to hide in burrows in day time. It is quite frequent 
in the Yeravda area. The snake normally does not attack, but the 
bite, if delivered, is fatal, the poison being neurotoxic. 


Callophis melanurus has been reported from the Ghats. It is 
2 feet and is light brown with spotted dark brown scales forming 
a series of lines down the whole length of the body, the belly 
being red in life. 

Fam: Hypropuma. There are probably three snakes represent- 
ing this group :—Hydrophis stricticollis, H. ccerulescens and 
Microcephalophis cantoris.. These grow up to 8 feet in length and 
stay near about water. 


Fam: Virerin&. This group is represented by Vipera russelli 
(M. Ghonas or Kandar), Echis carinatus (M. Phirsé). Ancistrodon 
hypnale (Hump-nosed viper), Trimeresurus malabaricus (Green 
pit-viper), T. macrolepis and T. gramineus. 


Vipera russelli (M. Ghonas).—This lethargic light brown snake 
with a chain of three longitudinal series of large oval dark brown 
spots with a blackish border, grows to 5 feet in length and is ona 
of the common poisonous snakes of the area. It hisses loudly and 
deeply. Though of a quieter disposition, when disturbed wovld 
hurl with great force and strike the victim, plunging the big fangs 
in the tissues. The poison is vaso-toxic. It is viviparous and is 
seen to lay as many as 50 young ones at a time. It lives near rocks 
and shade and feeds on rodents. 


Echis carinatus (M. Phiirsé).—It is very active and is characterised 
by the figure of 8 position adopted in moving when disturbed, 
The saw-shaped scales are rubbed to give a hissing noise, Pale 
brown in colour with a vertebral series of dark-edged spots 
connected by an inverted V-shaped mark enclosing a dark area, 
The head has a trident shaped mark. It grows to 2’-6” and_ its 
poison often does not cause immediate death. Feeds on lizards 
and tiny frogs and is more seen in the plains. 


Ancistrodon hypnale—This brown hump-nosed viper grows to 
2 feet and inhabits hilly districts. A loud hiss is often accompanied 
prior to attack. 


Trimeresurus malabaricus.—This green pit-viper has blackish 
brown spots separated in a zigzag manner. It grows to 2 feet and 
remains near green places, particularly on trees. The food 
consists of lizards and Gekos. The bite is poisonous but no deaths 
have been reported. T. macrolepis is bright green on top and paler 
beneath. T. gramineus has also been recorded. 


PART I 
CHAPTER 2—ADMINISTRATIVE HISTORY. 
Tse Hinvu Perron. 
(90 B.C.--1295 A.D.). 


THe EXISTENCE in its vicinity of ancient places of religious 
importance (¢.g. Bh’mashankar) and its nearness to well-known 
trade routes like Nane Ghat and Bor Ghat make it practically 
certain that ths Poona district as a_ settled unit of 
habitation is of great antiquity. Throughout history the district 
has been a more o« less important region of some bigger State, such 
as the Andhra, Chalukya, Rashtrakuta or the Yadav empires 
of the ancient Hindu period, or the Bahmani empire or the 
Nizamshahi sultanate of Ahmednagar or the Adilshahi sultanate 
of Bijapur during the medieval Muslim period, or Bombay 
Province under the British regime;-or Bombay State since the 
inauguration of the Sovereign Dernocratic Republic of India on 
January 26, 1950. Yor a period of approximately one hundred years, 
ending with the surrender of his territories to the East India 
Company by Peshwa Baji Rao I, Poona City itself was the seat 
of the Maratha empire. Whether the principal seat of local 
administration was Poona or a nearby place in the same region, 
and whether the local administration was independent of external 
authority or not, the region has always occupied an important place 
in the scheme of zovernment. The geographical situation and 
physical characteristics of the place, as also the peculiar traits of 
the people inhabitixg it seem to haye combined to produce this 
result, Historical research has not yet. succeeded in unearthing 
much evidence on which to base a continuous and detailed account 
of the administration of this area before the advent of the Muslims 
towards the end of the thirteenth century. Such information as is 
available, however, oes to show that at least as early as nearly 
two thousand years ago the region round Poona was a centre of 
busy and organized life. Agriculture, industry and trade, public 
charity and religion, government and administration flourished in 
a developed form. (Ghimnashankar, the most holy place in the 
district, is also the imost ancient, its origin having been lost in 
legend. 

More significant, however, as indications of a busy and settled 
civic life are other features which bear directly on the material 
and cultural life of the people. Both the Nane and the Bor ghats, 
or passes, which open out from the Poona district, have been 
highways of communication for over 2,000 years. The temples and 
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devotiona] chambers cut into the hard Deccan rock at Nane, Bedse, 
Bhaje, and Karle above the ghats, and at Kondane and Ambivli 
below the ghats tell in themselves and through the several monu- 
ments and inscriptions contained in them a story of a fairly active 
and developed life. The actual number of such caves is of course 
much larger and, in fact, they are spread over a large number of 
places in the area. While any attempt at reconstructing the entire 
administrative or social life of those times from these relics of the 
past must at this stage prove futile, the barest »utline of a continu- 
ing current from prehistoric to historical times can, with some 
hesitation, be traced. 


Among the important towns now included in the Poona district 
Junnar seems to pessess the longest record of continuous 
administrative importance. At present it is the headquarters of 
a taluka named after it. During the days of the Peshwa rule at 
Poona the separate.importance of the town of Junnar was dimmed. 
But in the pre-Peshwa period of Maratha rule over the region, as 
well as during the Muslim rule, Junnar occupied a place of premier 
importance. In earlier periods this distinction seems to have been 
even more pronounced, From the inscriptions at the Nane pass 
it is clear that as early as about 90 B. C. Junnar was the capital 
of a king of the Deccan. -Thé inscription refers to gifts of villages, 
elephants, horses, chariots, cows and karshapans (i.e. coins). To 
make such gifts possible the regiine must have possessed not only 
a strong administrative authority but also a cultural objective and 
the material means to achieve it. As at the time when these 
inscriptions were recorded the city was called Junnar or Juna-ner 
(the old city)*, it is obvious that the civic life which centred 
round that habitation must’) have possessed in the minds of 
contemporaries a very old history and tradition. It will not be 
an exaggeration to say that Junnar, which for a long time during 
the historical period hasbeen the chief city of the Poona district, 
is in fact one of the oldest towns in western India. 


During the period that marks the commencement of the Christian 
era, a king named Vedishri is indicated as King of Dakshinapatha. 
Vedishri has been identified as a member of the Andhrabhritya or 
Shatakarni dynasty. By his style and genealogy, as well as by the 
nature of his charitable acts recorded in the early inscriptions, he 
appears to have answered as nearly as possible the ideal of a Vedic 
ruler, one who would uphold the ideals of Vedic civilization. The 
story revealed by the numerous Buddhist caves in the area, dated 
in the second century A. D., however, indicates that at about that 
period Buddhist influence had spread to the area. The inscrip- 


‘tions in Buddhist caves make mention of a number of important 


trading places within and without the country, of various racial 
and occupational sections of the people, and of recognized industrial 
associations. Nasik, Bhadoch and Kalyan towards the north, 
Dharnikot at the mouth of the Krishna, Sopara in Thana, and 
Banavasi in North Kanara, as also Obollah in the Persian Gulf 
have been mentioned. While the Poona region itself had no 
important centre. of art or manufacture, its situation at the head 
of the two important passes through which trade had to pass between 
the north Deccan on the one hand and the coastal and northem 

*An explanation has been given by a local resident that the word “ Junnar” 


is composed of two parts, “juhn” and “nehr.”” meaning two streams, and 
Junnar happens to lie between two streams, the Mina and the Kukdi, 
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regions on the other seems to have given it a recognized importance 
as a developed seat of commerce and allied economic activity. 


The presence of foreign traders and artisans is borne out both 
by their direct mention in the inscriptions and by the character of 
the architecture of some of the monuments. Yavanas, Shakas and 
Parthians are among the foreigners mentioned, and Parthian 
influence has been traced in the architecture of the period. Mention 
of guilds of bamboo-makers, copper-smiths and coin-dealers also 
emphasizes the developed and organized character of the trade of 
the area. There is also a reference to the Brahmin minister of King 
Nahapana, a Kshatrapa king, whose capital was Junnar. While the 
details either of the system of administration or of the actual 
delimitation of the areas over which the particular rule extended 
are unknown, it is clear from information so far discovered that 
the tvvical system of king and a minister administering the land 
according to recognized tenets of Hindu kingship had been in 
existence in the arca for a very long time before the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. The upholding and promotion of religious 
faith seem to hive been attended to, but at the same time the 
organization and promotion of the business activities of the people 
through appropriate institutions had not been neglected. 


Historians are of opinion that the rule.of the Shatakarni dynasty, 
which had an Andhra origin, lasted till about the fourth century 
A. D. For the period covered by the nine hundred years following 
this rule no reliable evidence of government in the Poona area is 
available, It seeins fair to infer that by conquest the control of 
the area passed to regimes which had their centres of authority 
far removed from the region itself, which slided back into the 
position of an outlying and, perhaps, less important part of the 
dominion. From evidence gathered in the adjoining districts of 
Satara, Ahmednagar, Sholapur and Nasik, it is surmised that during 
this period of comparative oblivion the Poona area passed through 
three well-marked regimes which succeeded one another. Between 
550 and 760 A. 1)., the Chalukyas held sway over the region, to 
be succeeded by the Rashtrakutas who ruled till 973 A. D. In the 
beginning of the Rashtrakuta rule we get reference to a “ Vishaya” 
or district with its headquarters at Poona or Punya and Punak as 
it was then called. The Yadav dynasty, with headquarters at 
Devgiri, seems to have: been established in the area for over a century, 
when the first impact with the Muhammadan invaders from the 
north took place in 1294 A. D. None of these regimes had their 
headquarters in or near Poona, nor are they known to have been 
of a highly centrilised or tyrannical character. For a region like 
Poona, which earlier was well organized under the Shatakarni 
dynasty having its headquarters in the region, this interlude of 
unimportance coupled with virtual isolation must have given 
an impetus for strong local organisation, for when the Muslims 
first invaded the Deccan, they found the local life fairly well 
organized in village communities, which catered for all the needs of 
their members. ‘Tie naiks of the hills, in a position of doubtful 
subordination to the power of some bigger king claiming sovereignty 
over the area, kept a semblance of external peace. 


Tim: Must Perron (1295-1720). 


WITH THE Conquest OF Devers by Ala-ud-din Khilji in 1294 A.D. 
and the acceptance by Ramdeorao Yadav of the suzerainty of the 
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Delhi rulers, Poona also passed indirectly under Muslim rule. 

e administrative ties that had bound Poona to Devgiri were 
never very strong, and they became even more tenuous in respect 
of the supreme authority of Delhi. The loose control exercised 
by the Khiljis was not to the liking of Muhammad Tughluqg. In 
fact, as is well known, he in 1838 A.D. transferred his own capital 
to Devgiri, renaming it “Daulatabad”. Arrived in the Deccan, 
Muhammad lost no time in launching a campaign of subjugation 
and consolidation of the territories nominally under the authority 
of the ex-rulers of Devgiri. In 1840 A.D. Muhammad laid siege 
to Kondhana fort (later known as Sinhgad) for nearly eight months, 
at the end of which period the defenders led by Nag Naik had to 
vacate the place for want of supplies. Muhammad then retired 
from Poona, but his hand and that of his followers fell so heavily 
on the person and property of the people that a widespread revolt 
was almost spontaneously created. The armies of the Tughlug 
emperor failed to control these insurgent forces, and by 1344 A.D. 
little was left of the Tughluq empire in the Deccan beyond 
Daulatabad itself, Local authority in several parts of Poona, 
however, continued to be exercised by representatives of the once 
powerful Tughluq kings. Burya Arab, a Mussalman sardar, held 
sway over the Poona area with Chakan as his headquarters. The 
religious and cultural influence of. Muhammadanism had begun to 
spread locally during the thirteenth century. For instance, as 
early as 1246 A.D.,\ two Muhammadan avalias or fakirs are said 
to have arrived in Poona and so imposed themselves on the local 
people and the local authorities as to have been instrumental in 
transforming one of the oldest Hindu shrines of the place into 
a Muhammadan darga. The two Shaikh Sallas in Poona, near 
the present Shivaji Bridge, are, it is held, situated on the sites of 
older Hindu temples the idols from which were removed by their 
votaries to Purandar as a place of greater safety. 


When Muhammad Tughlug withdrew from the Deccan leaving 
his deputies to carry on the Jocal administration, the stage was set 
for that movement for independence among the local Muhammadan 
as well as Hindu chieftains and military officers which culminated 
in the establishment of the Bahmani kingdom with headquarters 
at Gulbarga. Ala-ud-din Hasan Gangu Bahmani, the founder of 
this line of rulers who have played an important part in the history 
of the Deccan, was guided more by political ambition than by 
religious zeal. This political preoccupation had the result at once 
of intensifying his effort for expansion and consolidation of territory 
and of inducing him to make common cause with all those, 
Muhammadan or Hindu, who would assist in the furtherance of 
his plans of establishing an independent kingdom in the Deccan. 
With the help of friendly local chieftains Hasan consolidated and 
reorganized his rule. The entire territory subject to his rule was 
divided into four tarafs, of which Maharashtra, with Poona included 
in it, was one. Hasan’s nephew was the first governor of this taraf, 
Hasan was followed by Muhammad Shah Bahmani in 1358 A.D, 
Muhammad Shah was a strong and enlightened ruler. He cleared 
the country of bandits who had thrived whenever conditions of 
political insecurity were created, and he encouraged traders and 
cultivators to proceed peacefully with their respective avocations, 
The Poona area, in comrnon with the rest of the Deccan, has, however, 
always been subject to periodical failures of rain, and these in the 
past tended to keep the economy of the place at a very precarious 
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level. Occasionally the failures of the monsoon were prolonged 
and such a calamity would end in a virtual devastation of the area. 
Between 1396 and 1407 A.D. a very severe and prolonged famine, 
called the Durgadevi famine, took place. The best that human agency 
could do did not prevent conditions of appalling starvation and 
insecurity developing in the area. From the earliest times, what may 
be called territorial security, as distinguished from village security, 
was maintained through local chiefs. In periods of insecurity the 
dividing line between protection and exaction was blurred, and this 
discouraged honest industry on the part of any section of the 
community, As a rule, with the restoration of a good season both 
industry and aclministration revived, but in this case it was not 
till 1429 A.D. that under the strong and wise administration of 
Teas, a Bahamani noble, peace and plenty were restored to 

e land, 

Malik-ut-Tujar's administration marks, if not the commencement, 
at any rate the recommencement of the history of Poona. Village 
economy had so completely broken down under the impact of 
a prolonged spell of famine and insecurity that almost an entire 
resettlement of villages was necessary. To induce people to 
settle on land it was given away to any one who was ready to 
cultivate it. In the first year of-cultivation no revenue demand 
was made, and during succeeding years it. was only gradually raised 
to normal. In 1443 A.D., Malik-ut-Tujar fixed his headquarters at 
Chakan, and with the help of a loéal assistant, Dadu Narsu Kale, 
pressed forward with his schemes of resettlement, Partly, however, 
on account of the sporadic resistance of the local chieftains and 
partly on account of the diversion of an unsuccessful campaign in 
the Konkan, the resuits of Malik-ut-Tujar’s efforts were only partially 
successful. In 1472 A.D. and. the next year, there was practically 
no rainfall in the Poona area, and lands were again deserted and 
conditions of destitution and insecurity revived. These exercised 
the organizing talent of Mahmud Gawan, the famous minister of 
Muhammad Shah Eahmani III, to a_ considerable extent. He 
divided the Bahmani kingdom into eight provinces in place of 
the four that Mal:k-ut-Tujar had formed so that individual charges 
should be more nanageable. Under this scheme Poona became 
part of the Bid province. Instead of allowing the old practice of 
making all landlords or chieftains of a province responsible in the 
first instance to the provincial governor, Mahmud Gawan imposed 
on all these direct subordination to the Shah. The provincial 
governors were left in direct charge of their own forts only. These 
reforms were in excess of what either the governors would stand 
or what the B:hmani kings could enforce. The governors led 
a successful remorstrance against the minister and influenced the 
emperor so tar as to lead him to order Mahmud Gawan’s execution 
on grounds of treason. It is interesting from an administrative 
stand-point to note that in Gawan’s scheme Junnar province, under 
a sarnaik, was coiwposed of 52 mawals (western valleys), each 
under a naik as the hizhest civil and military authority of the area. 

In 1477, Mahmud Gawan was succeeded by Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Bhairi, who himself was a Brahmin convert. The Poona area was 
added to Bhairi’s estate as a grant. The actual management of 
the area, however, fell to Bhairi’s son, Malik Ahmad. Malik Ahmad, 
who later on founded the Nizamshahi dynasty (1490-1636), made 
Junnar his headquarters. In 1486, Zain-ud-din, who had command 
of Chakan, went into revolt, and Nizam-ul-Mulk ordered his son 
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to reduce Chakan. Zain-ud-din applied for help to Yusuf Adil Khan, 
governor of Bijapur, who sent a large force of cavalry, which was 
employed by Zain-ud-din near the fort of Indapur, which belonged 
to Yusuf Adil Khan, to watch Malik Ahmad’s movements. Besides 
the Musalman commandant of Chakan, other chiefs, several of 
whom were Hindus, held places of strength in Malik Ahmad’s new 
estates. Some of these chiefs refused to give up their forts, and 
among them was the Maratha commandant of Shivneri, the hill fort 
of Junnar. Malik Abmad attacked the fort and succeeded in 
capturing it. This fort, it is said, had five years’ revenue stored in 
it at the time of capture. While these struggles were going on in 
the unsettled Poona territory, Nizam-ul-Mulk was assassinated at 
Bidar (1486). This was a signal for Malik Ahmad, his son, to 
assume the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk and thus set on foot a new line 
of independent government. Muhammad Shah Bahmani Hl 
naturally suspected Ahmad’s loyalty and ordered both Yusul Adil 
Khan of Bijapur and Zain-ud-din of Chakan to attack him. Yusuf, 
however, followed Malik Ahmad’s example and unfurled the banner 
of revolt against the Bahmani king. Malik Ahmad turned _ his 
forces against Chakan and captured it, and later defeated an 
advancing Bahmani army. Hostilities against the partisans of the 
Bahmani kingdom continued:=for some time, and in May 1490, 
Malik Ahmad completely routed.the Bahmani army at Bhingar 
(later known as Bagh-Nizam). In. 1494, he moved his capital 
from Junnar to Bagh, which he named “Ahmednagar”. It will 
be seen trom the record of these incidents of the establishment of 
the Nizamshahi of Ahmednagar that the tie between the Maratha 
partisans of Malik Ahmad and the Ahmednagar Nizamshahi was 
very close indeed. This) will serve to explain many of the later 
events in the local history of Maratha chieftains in the Poona area, 
who, often as they deflected from the Ahmednagar allegiance, 
repeatedly returned to it. With the establishment of the Nizamshahi 
rule with Ahmednagar as its headquarters, practically the whole of 
the Poona territory, perhaps with the exception of Indapur, which 
still continued to be under at least the nominal suzerainty of Yusuf 
Adil Khan of Bijapur, came under the unified control of the Nizam- 
shahi. The territory was formed into a separate district or sarkar, with 
sub-divisions called paragand and smalier ranges called prant or 
desh. From such records as are available it appears that the revenue 
collection was mostly farmed amongst the important chieftains who 
were henchmen of the Nizamshahi. There was indeed an officer of 
the Nizamshahi who was charged with the responsibility of super- 
vising and administering the functions of police and criminal justice. 
Civil suits, as a rule, seem to have been referred to Jocal panchayats. 


Malik Ahmad, or Ahmad Nizam, was succeeded by Burhan Nizam 
Shah, who was as ambitious as his father but was much less 
fortunate. In an encounter with Bahadur Shah of Gujarat he sus- 
tained a defeat, which compelled him to retire to Junnar, the erst- 
while capital of his father. Burhan appointed a Hindu minister 
called Kawar Sen as his deputy or Peshwa. _ This important appoint- 
ment was only one instance of a general tendency to take into the 
service of the Nizamshahi administration a number of Hindus in 
important posts. Though pressed in his own capital of 
Ahmednagar by hostile forces, Burhan continued to control 
practically the whole of the Poona region, Little is known, however, 
of the vicissitudes through which the administration of the Poona 
district passed during most part of the first half of the sixteenth 
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century. It is known, however, that in 1562, Hussain Nizam Shah, 
the third king of Ahmednagar, who was hotly pursued both by Ram 
Raja of Vijayanagar and Ali Adil Shah of Bijapur, took shelter in 
the Junnar hills. This also is a period during which the contending 
forces in the Poona area anticipated the “scorched earth” policy 
adopted during World War II, and when hotly pursued by hostile 
troops used their own troops to lay waste the districts which normally 
owed allegiance t» themselves but the use of the resources of which 
they desired to deny to their enemies. On this occasion, the Junnar 
and Purandar areas were ravaged by Nizam Shah’s own troops, and 
at the cost of the privation and misery of his own subjects Nizam 
Shah was able to ward off the immediate danger of extinction at the 
hands of his enemies. 


It was not till a few years later, when Salabat Khan held the most 
important official post at Ahmednagar, that efforts were made to 
rehabilitate the cconomy and peaceful life of the Poona area. 
Hardly had this work of rehabilitation progressed over a couple of 
decades when the \hmednagar king had to bear the brunt of a heavy 
attack from the Mughal armies which converged on the capital in 
1595. It was at this time that, with a view to enlisting the strongest 
possible local support against the Mughal invaders and to stabilise 
the administration of the territories under Ahmednagar rule, a policy 
of conferring on local Maratha. chieftains increasing power was 
initiated by the Alimednagar rulers. | Amongst the chieftains so 
favoured was Maloji Bhonsle; who: was made a Raja in 1595, and 
the districts of Poona and Supa were conferred upon him as a jagir. 
Maloji Bhonsle was also given charge of the forts of Shivneri and 
Chakan, which have played a yery important part in the early 
political history of the Poona territory. Even before his coming 
into the title of Raja, Maloji had serveral watans as patil for a number 
of villages, including Verul which at that time was a part of 
Vidarbha. Maloji lad married Dipabai, sister of Jagpalrao Naik 
Nimbalkar, the deshmukh of Phaltan— Maloji Bhonsle was thus one 
of the most exaltecl and at» the) same time the best connected 
chieftains of the Maratha country at this critical juncture when the 
Nizamshahi of Ahme:Inagar was entering upon a very intense struggle 
for existence against the on-coming forces of the Mughals. 


The Mughal forces were too numerous and too powerfully led to 
be offset by the Niza:nshahi, howsoever ably supported it might have 
been by the local chieftains, and actually in the year 1600, Ahmednagar 
was captured by the Mughals. Thus, at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, the suzerainty over the possessions of the 
Ahmednagar kingdom, including the Poona territory, passed to the 
Mughals. Akbar’s death in 1605 and the internecine struggle that 
followed at the Delhi court after it considerably weakened Mughal 
authority in the Deccan. Malik Ambar, the faithful minister of 
Nizam Shah, raised Murtaza II to the Nizamshahi throne with its 
temporary headquarters at Junnar. For nearly a generation, Malik 
Ambar continued to guide the destinies of the Nizamshahi kingdom, 
and as the Poona area was practically the seat of the Nizamshahi 
government, the good effects of the all-sided reforms of Malik Ambar 
were witnessed in the administrative and economic life of the 
region. By the time Malik Ambar died in 1626, the revenue system of 
the Poona area had been put on a sound and liberal basis. The farm- 
ing system which was in vogue for a long time and which raised its 
head again and again till the advent of British rule in all periods of 
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political unsettlement was at least for the time being put a stop to. 
Hindu collectors of revenue with local knowledge were appointed by 
Malik Ambar though, as a rule, the Hindu collectors acted under the 
supervision of Mussalman officers, The traditional system of village 
economy, which had been considerably broken on account of recent 
political unsettlement, was restored under Malik Ambar’s direction. 
The land revenue due to the State was, to begin with, fixed at two- 
fifths of the crop, and later on it was transferred into a cash demand 
of about one-third of the total value of the crop. This ideal demand 
varied from year to year according as the condition of crops was good 
or indifferent. It is remarkable that unlike the better known system 
associated with the name of Todar Mal, the revenue minister of the 
Mughal Emperor, whose revenue assessment was permanent, Malik 
Ambar’s revenue system contemplated a variable demand, thus 
imparting to the revenue system an element of elasticity which was 
in the interest both of the State and of the tax-payer. 


Famine of 1629-30 The vicissitudes not only of political stability but also of weather 
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and climate were witnessed in the Poona area at this time. The 
years 1629 and 1630, the latter of which saw the birth of the great 
Shivaji in Shivner fort, were years not only of famine but of pestilence 
which almost invariably follows in the footsteps of a widespread and 
prolonged starvation accompanying a famine. It is recorded that 
the famine of these two years led to.a mass desertion of a number 
of villages in the Poona area. It is at about this time that a political 
event of the utmost importance took place. Shahaji Bhonsle, who 
had inherited from his father Maloji Bhonsle a personal interest in 
devoting himself to the cause of Nizam Shah and who in fact had 
done a good deal to strengthen the cause of his master, found that 
both his master and his more favourite advisers, instead of appreciat- 
ing the value of his services even failed to trust his advice. He, 
therefore, in 1629 broke with Nizam Shah and retired to Poona. But 
with a view perhaps to securing his own jagirs which would be 
endangered, he offered his allegiance to the Mughals, who besides 
confirming his jagirs conferred.on him the command of 5,000 horses. 
It is not relevant to the purpose of this administrative history of the 
Poona district to go into the pros and cons of the successive changes 
in allegiance that Shahaji at this time seems to have effected. It is 
of interest, however, to note that while over a large part of the 
seventeenth century the Poona area continued to be administered 
as a jagir, first of Maloji Bhonsle and then of his direct successors, 
the ultimate sovereignty of the place kept on chanying according as 
the Bhonsles transferred their allegiance from one to another 
sovereign. In fact, in 1632 Shahaji forsook the Mughals and accepted 
the friendship of the Adilshahi rulers of Bijapur, who were the 
traditional rivals of the Nizamshahi Sultans of Ahmednagar, It 
seems, however, that Shahaji had continued to look upon the 
Ahmednagar regime as his first concern, and he used the support 
that he received from Bijapur to raise an infant to the Ahmednagar 
gadi and to proclaim him Nizam Shah. 


The Mughals, whose pressure on the Deccan was now increasing 
and who were grievously offended at the change of attitude on tha 
part of Shahaji, made a determined attack on Poona and in 1635 
Poona is said to have been rased to the ground. As will be seen 
from a previous reference and from the successive references of an 
equally unfortunate characier, this was neither the first nor the 
last occasion when both the city and the territories of Poona had 
to suffer a disaster bordering on extinction at the hands 
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of invading force:. After this success of the Mughals, the Ahmednagar 
kingdom ceased to exist, its territory being divided between the Adil 
Shah of Bijapur ind the Mughals. In this scheme of division Poona 
fell to Bijapur. Shahaji for some time refused to surrender Junnar, 
which was the very seat of the foundation of the Nizamshahi dynasty. 
But this he had ultimately to surrender. Shahaji, however, seems to 
have enjoyed suificisnt importance with the hostile powers to be 
called upon even in defeat to play an important part in the admini- 
stration of the new regime. Not only were his own jagirs confirmed, 
thus continuing the direct connection of the Poona area with the 
Bhonsle family, but also his services along with those of Murarpant, 
the Bijapur minister, were actively employed to settle the new lands 
that had passed under the control of Bijapur. It was in this con- 
nection that when. Shahaji went on his Karnatak expeditions that he 
Jeft his son Shivaji with his mother Jijabai at Poona, making his 
trusted servant Didaji Kondadeo responsible for the smooth working 
of the jagir estates and for the upbringing and education of Shivaji. 
It is of interest to nota that among the reforms that Dadaji Kondadeo 
is said to have introduced at this time was the system of charging 
one-fourth of the cash equivalent of the yield of land as a perrnanent 
revenue demand. The Fasli year was also officially introduced at 
this time. Either because the matals, ie., the western portion of 
the Poona district, were politically more important or because they 
had a comparatively secure agriculture, Dadaji is said to have given 
a large part of his attention to them. It was during this period that 
one of the best known sights of later day Poona, the vestiges of which 
are still seen in what is called the Jeejamata gardens, was constructed 
and called the Rang Mahal or the Lal Mahal. In so far as Shivaji 
had any official residence in Poona this was the place which he 
inhabited. Dadaji died in 1647, and Shivaji almost naturally took 
eure of all the responsibility that devolved on him as deputy of his 
ather. 


It is not necessary in the present context to refer to the well-known 
traits of Shivaji’s chjectives and policy which had already assumed 
a purposeful shape by the time Dadaji died. Shivaji signalised his 
succession to independent authority by taking possession of Kondana 
by bribing the Musahnan commander of the fort, a method much 
subtler than the one which he had to employ for its conquest at 
a later date. With the acquisition of Kondana, which occupies a key 
situation in the Poona “erritory, it was easy for Shivaji to consolidate 
his authority over the whole territory between Chakan and Nira, that 
is, practically the whole of the Poona district. The headquarters of 
Shivaji were moved to Rajgad in 1648, and it was not till a year 
later, when Muhammad Adil Shah of Bijapur, sensing serious danger 
in the movements «f Shivaji, imprisoned Shahaji as a hostage, that 
Shivaji held his hand in the progress of his expansionist schemes. 


The means that Shivaji adopted to extricate both himself and his 
father from the wrath of the Bijapur Government are very revealing. 
Instead of making any direct overtures to Bijapur, he secured from 
the Emperor at Delhi, who then was Shah Jahan, the post of 
mansabdar with command ever 5,000 horses. The Bijapur sultan 
had to accept this submission as adequate guarantee of Shivaji’s 
loyalty, and Shahaji was released. In a way, however, the acceptance 
by Shivaji of a subordinate status vis-a-vis the Mughal emperor 
helped, at least for the time being, to strengthen Mughal rule in the 
Poona district. The northern and north-western part of Poona was 
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still held by the Mughals, and it was only after the death of Shah 
Jahan and during the period of the uncertainty attending the 
succession to the imperial throne that Shivaji was able to shake off 
Mughal rule in this part of the district. It was in this context that 
Shivaji encouraged, if he did not actually lead, the Kolis in that 
part against Mughal rule. The revolt did not finally succeed, as 
Aurangzeb, who by then had moved into the Deccan, through his 
captains succeeded in inflicting a severe defeat on the Kolis. Many 
of the insurgent leaders were put to the sword at Junnar, where the 
Kala Chabutra still stands as a monument to that terrific act of punish- 
ment, Aurangzeb next made an attempt to win over Shivaji to his 
side in his fight against his brothers. But Shivaji’s policy consisted 
in taking advantage of rivalries among the claimants to the Delhi 
throne to enhance and consolidate his power in Poona and in the 
wider Deccan territory and he spurned these advances. 


In May 1657, Shivaji plundered Junnar, though this did not avail 
to free him from the superior force of Aurangzeb whom he at last 
overtly offered to serve. Shivaji’s actual performance in support of 
his offers of friendship was, however, always very tenuous and 
failed to convince Aurangzeb of his sincerity. In 1659, Afzul Khan, 
the famous Bijapur general, was sent to reduce Shivaji’s power. 
The story of Afzu] Khan’s death is too well-known to need mention 
here. It is only important. to notice-that till about 1665, that is to 
say, a year after the death of Shahaji, conditions in the Poona 
territory were rendered highly uncertain on account of the constant 
threat of open breach between Aurangzeb and Shivaji. 


It was in Apri] 1665 that Aurangzeb set his will to the task of 
reducing the Poona territory. One of his ablest generals, Mirza 
Raja Jaysing, was sent to Poona. He besieged Kondana, and at the 
same time another general of Aurangzeb, Diler Khan, laid siege 
to the important fort of Purandar. Being thus for the time being at 
the end of his resources, Shivaji entered into a truce with Jaysing, offer- 
ing to enter Aurangzcb’s service. As a condition of the truce, both 
Purandar and Kondana were surrendered to the Mughals, but Shivaji 
was offered the privilege of levying chouth and sardeshmukhi in the 
Bijapur territory. With a view to settling the final details of this 
truce, Shivaji in 1666 visited the court of the Emperor, which was 
at that time held in Agra. As is well known, Shivaji was imprisoned 
while at Agra, but escaped. In the settlement that followed Shivaji’s 
return to the Deccan, the Poona territory, with the exception of the 
forts of Kondana and Purandar, was restored to Shivaji. It was not 
till the year 1670 that Shivaji, taking advantage of the slackness of 
Mughal administration in the Deccan, laid siege to Kondana, which 
he captured through his captain, Tanaji Malusare. It was after 
this conquest that the Kondana fort received its more famous name 
of Sinhgad. It is, however, very revealing to record that even with 
the conquest of this key fort of the Poona district, Junnar and 
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possession of the Mughals and were not retrieved at any time during 
the life-time of Shivaji. 


On the whole, however, it must be said that during Shivaji’s 
stay and activities at Poona, the ordinary life of the village 
communities in that district continued to prosper. Not only were 
the indigenous crops regularly raised but such comparatively 
foreign plants as cotton and wheat were extensively cultivated, 
especially in the north-western part of the district. After the 
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advent of Shivaji, under his system of council administration, the 
common people enjoyed a life more normal and peaceful than 
what had been their Jot for a long time till then. The period that 
followed Shivaji’s dernise in 1680 is again one of insecurity, exaction 
and neglect. The sorry tale of Sambhaji’s heavy exactions from 
his subjects and his utter neglect of administrative duties is well 
known. The immediate effect of Sambhaji’s loss of power over 
the Poona territory was its conquest by Khan Jahan in 1685. On 
this occasion Aurangzeb seems to have made up his mind to 
consolidate his authority in the Poona district. Khakar Khan was 
appointed the chicf administrative authority as fouzdar of Poona, 
Defeating Sultan Khan, his own son who was a partisan of Sambhaji, 
at Chakan, Aurangzeb proceeded to Poona. Sambhaji was 
beheaded in 1689. 


The period that followed the death of Sambhaji was one of 
great political ferment .in the Deccan, and the Poona territory 
witnessed major fluctuations of administrative authority. Rajaram, 
who succeeded Sambhaji, died at Sinhgad in the year 1700. With 
the disagreements over the succession to Shivaji’s gadi that followed 
Rajaram’s death w have no direct concern, but the fact that 
Sinhgad was a centre of opposition to Aurangzeb’s rule drew on it 
and on the Poona territory “the _ concentrated attack of 
Aurangzeb’s forces. From the year. 1700.to 1708, Sinhgad itself 
was besieged by Au.rangzeb’s troops. In the latter year, by bribing 
some of those in authority at the fort, the Mughals succeeded in 
reducing Sinhgad. Aurangzeb named the fort “ Bakshindabaksh ”, 
and made Poona his headquarters, At this time his grandson 
Muhi-ul-Mulk died i: Poona. To mark his affection for the deceased, 
he renamed Poon. “ Muhiabad.” Aurangzeb continued to be 
in the Poona area fer some time longer and succeeded in capturing 
Purandar in 1705. But when he moved away from Poona on 
his expedition to consclidate the Bijapur territory, the Maratha 
chieftains lost little time in rcconquering such of the Poona territory 
as had passed into Mughal hands, = Sinhgad was recaptured for 
the Marathas by Shankarji Narayan soon after the departure of 
Aurangzeb. In 1707, when Shahu, Sambhaji’s son, who then was 
in the custody of Aurangzeb, was married, Supa and Indapur, i.e., 
an important portior. of the Poona territory, were conferred as 
a jagir on him by Aurangzeb. Poona itself continued to be under 
Mughal rule till Lodi Khan, the commandant of Poona, was defeated 
by Dhanaji Jadhav, who followed up his success at Poona by 
conquering Chakan as well, In the same year, i.¢., 1707, Aurangzeb 
died ; Shahu was relcased, and he returned to the Deccan to take 
up his position as the Chhatrapati. 


The return of Shahn to the Deccan was a signal for considerable 
internecine warfare between the two factions of the Bhonsle 
family, one led by Tarabai and the other by Shahu. With this 
again we are not directly concerned in the present place, but the 
indirect consequence of factious intrigue between the supporters 
of the rival Kolhapur and Satara gadis were experienced in Pooua 
in no small measure. Chandrasen Jadhav, who had entered the 
Nizam’s service and was suspected of favouring the claims of 
Tarabai, induced the Nizam to attack Poona. Rambhaji Nimbalkar, 
one of the chieftains of Nizam’s army, overran Poona. Another 
Maratha chieftain, favourably inclined towards Kolhapur, who 
utilised the opportunity to spread desolation and plunder round 
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about Poona, was Damaji Thorat. It was not till Balaji Vishwanath, 
with his sons and Abaji Purandare, offered some opposition in the 
interest of Shahu that the situation returned to normal. This, 
however, was not easily achieved. In fact, both Balaji Vishwanath 
and Purandare, as also the former’s sons were imprisoned during 
the course of the operations, though Balaji Vishwanath managed 
to secure his own release. The area of conflict spread to other 
parts of the Poona district as also to adjoining areas. The Angres 
of Kolaba took Lohogad and = Rajmachi. Balaji Vishwanath, 
however, not only succeeded in recovering these places but also 
managed to induce the Angres to transfer their allegiance to Shahu. 
In 1714, Balaji Vishwanath was made Peshwa, and though actually 
the capital of the Maratha empire was not transferred to Poona 
till 1749 when, on the death of Shahu, Balaji Baji Rao made Poona 
the headquarters, yet from this time, i.e., 1714, it may be said that 
all inportant movements in the Maratha territory tended to centre 
round Poona. Purandar was transferred to Balaji Vishwanath by 
the Pant Sachiy’s mother as a token of her gratitude towards Balaji 
for having secured the release of the Sachiv from Damaji Thorat. 


Tue Maratua Pextop (1720-1818), 


In the very next year, 1715, Balaji Vishwanth induced the 
Mughal agent for the Poona district, Baji Kadam, who still continued 
to exercise de jure authority in the place, to make over that 
authority to the Peshwa on the promise that the estates of Rambhaji 
Nimbalkar, captain of the Nizam’s army, would be respected. Thus 
was consolidated for the first time the authority of a successor ol 


Balaji Vishwanath Shivaji in the Poona district, with Poona as the effective seat of 
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to Delhi to assist the Sayyads, and in return for this obligatior 
Muhammad Shah, the then’ Emperor at Delhi, conferred on Shahv 
the title for Poona, Supa, Baramati, Indapur and Junnar as Marathé 
swaraj. It will thus be seen that by the time Baji Rao became 
Peshwa in 172], the authority of the Satera Chhatrapati was fully 
established, both de jure and de facto, in the Poona territory 
Balaji Vishvanath had little time to evolve a system of administra- 
tion in the territorics that were constantly changing their de jure 
allegiance and which were almost continuously a theatre of warlike 
operations. It is, however, recorded that Balaji sternly put dowr 
the prevailing practice of forced levies and farming of revenue 
He also encouraged the extension of cultivation in the muct 
harassed district by granting revenue concessions. Baji Rac 
followed, though he did not actually initiate, the policy of “ Marct 
to Delhi” much more vigorously than his father. It was only ir 
respites between campaigns, which filled the entire life of Baji Rao 
that matters of local administration were attended to. Bui 
the mere fact that war was pushed away from Poona gave to thé 
district a peaceful and comparatively prosperous time. The 
Dakshina Fund, of which much was heard during the time of the 
second Baji Rao, and which was even after 1818 continued by the 
British Government, was at this time sanctioned by Baji Rao I a 
a continuation of an old practice which the Dabhades had set ix 
motion several years ago. Thus it is interesting that the dakshine 
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which was an annual distribution of presents to learned Brahmins, 
was not a-creation of the Peshwa but a continuation of an arrange- 
ment by Trimbakrao Dabhade, the Maratha Commander-in-chief. 
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Baji Rao died in 1740 and was succeeded by his son Balaji Baji Manarua Penrop, 


Ro. The later years of the third Peshwa’s rule not only proved 
to be a busy period of warlike and diplomatic activity but also 
witnessed considerable military disaster both away in the north 
and nearer home. But the first few years of Balaji Baji Rao’s regime 
as Peshwa were utilised in bringing about several revenue and 
judicial reforms in the district of Poona and the surrounding 
territories. In this work of reform of the civil administration 
special interest was taken by Sadashivrao Bhanu, a younger brother 
of the Peshwa, who was ably assisted by Ramchandra Baba Shenvi. 
This period of pexce‘ul reform was violently cut short in 1751, 
when the Nizam, assisted by the French general Bussy, invaded 
the Maratha territcry and penetrated as far as Poona, which was 
laid waste. It wis only after a determined and __ protracted 
struggle that the Marathas succeeded in driving away the Nizam’s 
troops. 


While war spread north and south, culminating in the third battle 
of Panipat in 1761, the attention of,..Balaji Baji Rao’s government 
could really not have been concentrated.on civil administration as it 
should have been. jl the’same, Sadashivrao continued his able 
administration of the civil and financial affairs of Poona, at least 
till the year 1759, when, piqued by a quarrel with his _ brother 
Raghoba, he decided to assume military leadership. Balaji Baji Rao 
himself also took some interest in this part of his responsibilities. 
Though it cannot be said that administration during this period 
was either so well established or so well organised as it later was 
in the best days of Nana Fadnavis, it must be admitted that under 
Balaji Baji Rao the Poona district had a much more secure system 
of civil administration than it ever had before. As mentioned earlier, 
Balaji Vishwanath, the ficst Peshwa, had put a stop to the farming 
cf land revenue and had also done much to instil in villages 
a corporate life of administrative, social and economic integrity. 
Owing, however, to the nature of the times, almost till 1750 the country 
round Poona continue! to be unsettled, and turbulent outbursts 
wore none too rare. Under Balaji Baji Rao, the villages of the 
district were formed into tahsils with salaried mamlatdars at the 
head, working under su-divisional officers called subedars. To 
supervise the work of the subedars, sarsubedars were also appointed. 
These last were responsible to the Peshwa and his ministers, Thus, 
at least a mechanism of civil administration was set up, though it 
is not safe to assume that the choice of the  office-bearers or the 
assurance of security to them approached modern ideas of an 
objective and non-partisan service. In fact, it was not unusual tor 
sarsubedars and even iubedars, who were mostly appointed on 
account of the influence that they carried at court, to remain at 
headquarters and to carry on their administration through deputies. 
Sadashivrao Bhau did his utmost to check this evil, at least so far 
as the area round Poona vas concerned, and not a little of his 
unpopularity with several notabilities of the Maratha court was 
due to his energetic direction in this respect. 

Incidentally, Shivner, which had remained under the control of 
the Nizam as agent of the Mughal court, was transferred finally 
to the Marathas only as a part of the settlement that was concluded 
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CHAPTER 2. in 1760, after the battle of Udgir, where Sadashivrao Bhau, at the 
ee head of a Maratha army, inflicted a defeat on the Nizam. The 
nye Nizam, however, never considered his quarrels with the Maratha 
Mararua Perrop. Court to be at an end, and in 1762 he invaded the home territory 
’ Fourth Peshwa of the Marathas and came as near to the capital as about 14 miles 
Madhavrav = from it. The Peshwas at that time were still recovering from the 
(1761-72). shock of Panipat, and the utmost that could be done to prevent 
the Nizam from capturing Poona was to offer him in lieu lands 
in Aurangabad and Bedar which were held by the Peshwas. At 
this point a new and an unfortunate tendency on the part of the 
members of the family of the Peshwa to put their personal claims 
above that of the unity and freedom of the State became visible. 
Actually, soon after the Nizam had withdrawn ‘from Poona as 
a result of the above arrangement, Raghunath Rao, piqued by the 
rise to power of his nephew Madhav Rao, persuaded the Nizam 
to assist him to invade Poona. It was only Madhav Rao’s own 
superior judgment and patriotism that saved Poona not only from 
being a battle-field but perhaps also from passing under the Nizam’s 
influence. Rather than court a disastrous internecine struggle in 
which, at least for the time being, the odds were definitely against 
him, Madhav Rao surrendered personally to his uncle. Raghunath 
Rao did not use his newly —obtained prominence in a generous 
spirit, and his behaviour. towards the Patwardhans, who were loyal 
to Madhav Rao, led them for a time to ally themselves with the 
Nizam again Nizam. The next year, 1763, the Nizam returned to Poona, which 
invades Poona he actually put under ransom, but while withdrawing to his own 
(1763). territory was defeated by the combined Maratha forces at 
Battle of Rakshas- Rakshasbhuvan (Tandulja). Conditions in Poona, however, could 
bhuvan (1763). hardly be said to have been safe, as we note that in 1769, Janoji 
Bhonsle tried to plunder the city. How unsettled conditions were 
can be gauged from a proposal which Madhav Rao entertained in 
1763 to have a wall round the eity. Although actually the proposal 

was not proceeded with, it has a significance of its own. 


A_ progressive Considering the constant challenge to his authority, emanating 
administrator; not only from distant enemies but also from near relations, 
a eagle ds of that he had to face and considering further his own state of 
varies sai ve indifferent health, Madhav Rao must be considered to be one of 
’ the most enlightened and progressive administrators among the 
later Maratha rulers. In fact, a criticism of the Maratha system 
of administration which was later on offered by competent British 
observers, that there was no such officer as judge in the Maratha State, 
was effectively met only during the period of Madhay Rao. He it 
was who made Ramshastri Prabhune his Chief Judge, and under the 
stern and just administration of  Ramshastri, who was ably backed 
by his master, violation of law in all its forms was for the first time 
rendered really risky. Another evil from which the Poona area in 
common with perhaps the rest of the country suffered was that of 
forced labour for allegedly public jobs. This system, called veth 
bigar, as is well known, did not really vanish till late in the British 
regime itself, but Madhav Rao did his utmost to put a stop to it. He 
also organised a good system of intelligence and general police 
administration. In times which reeked with intrigue and corruption 
Madhav Rao did his best to eradicate them from the administrative 
field. As a general principle of his policy Madhav Rao stood by 
the common man as against the more powerful and privileged 
sections of the community. 
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The good effects of the administrative reforms introduced during CHAPTER 2. 
the regimes of Balaji Baji Rao and Madhav Rao stood the district ore 
in good stead till the accession to the Peshwaship of Baji Rao II st 
in 1795. From that date commenced a sad story of political yfansria Purtop, 
insecurity, financial exactions and social disturbances. Conditions Last Peshwa, 
of insecurity reache] a stage where major disorders even in the _Baji Rao If 
streets of the capital itself were by no means unusual. In 1797, (eee) i 
a clash occurred between the Arab troops in the employ of the Administration. 
Peshwa and the soldiers of the subsidiary battalion under 
Capt. Boyd maintained by the Peshwa. As a result of this clash, 
no less than 100 persons Jost their lives and there was a general 
looting of shops. In the same year, Nana Fadnavis’s own house 
was attacked by as officer of Shinde’s army, named Sarjerao Ghatge. 

Fighting in the streets on this occasion is said to have gone on for 
a whole day and night. Baji Rao If in his vacillating policy was 
thrown more and more into the arms of designing and ambitious 
chieftains like Daulatrao Shinde. Both Daulatrao and __ his Daulatrao 
lieutenants like Ghatge showed not the slightest consideration for Shinde’s 
the rights or interests of the peaceful population of the district. exactions, 
Baji Rao, who had promised to give two crores of rupees to 
Daulatrao and found himself without funds to back that promise, 
permitted Daulatrao tc raise the-money from the people of Poona. 
It was only natural that such @ surrender of authority should have 
emboldened Daulat:ao not only to levy his exactions from the 
merchants of the city hut also to ingratiate himself into his 
benefactor’s grace and wreak a private vengeance of his own by 
singling out for special attention the reputed or suspected partisans 
of Nana Fadnavis. That such a lead should be followed by the 
more common among the military profession was not surprising. 
Baji Rao’s own troops, who rarely received regular payment, broke 
into a revolt and re‘mbursed themselves for what they considered 
to be their dues by a direct levy from such of the local people as 
they thought would tolerate their demands without effective 
protest. Daulatrao himself was. constantly embroiled with the 
elderly ladies of his family, namely, the widows of the great 
Mahadaji Shinde. Between them—Daulatrao, his minister Ghatge 
and Baji Rao {I-they reduced Poona to utter insecurity and 
desolation. As most of the moves and counter-moves of Baji Rao, 
his half-brother Amrit Rao and other claimants to local authority 
went on round about Poona, the normal life of the city as well 
as the district was practically suspended. The mood of the times 
can best be illustrated by an incident in which Ghashiram Kotwal, 
the chief police magistrate of the place, who was considered a great 
tyrant, was stoned to death by the people. 


Whatever little influence--and it was little indeed—that Nana Death of Nana 
Fadnavis exercised alter the accession to the peshwaship of Baji  Fadnavis 
Rao If was finally brought to an end when in March 1800 Nana (1800). 
Fadnavis died. Daulatrac Shinde now became all-powerful, and 
both he and Baji Rac mulcted all their political opponents 
mercilessly. The influence of Shinde on the Peshwa_ evoked 
a feeling of jealousy and opposition in Holkar, who attacked and 
defeated the combinect forces of the Peshwa and Shinde at 
Hadapsar near Poona in October 1802. On this occasion Baji Rao 
had to flee for his life to Sinhgad, leaving the capital city and its 
people to the tender mercies of Holkar. Holkar levied a contribu- 
tion on the people of Poona, and not content with what he got Holkar plunders 
as a result of the levy, he plundered the city with the same Poona, 
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ruthlessness that Shinde had exhibited in 1798. For a time Holkar 
made Amrit Rao the Peshwa in place of Baji Rao, who on his run 
ultimately joined the English, and by the treaty of Bassein, 
purchased his safety and his position as the Peshwa at the cost of 
his own independence and of the freedom of his people. 


When Baji Rao approached Poona, Amrit Rao, it is said, desired 
to burn the city rather than hand it over to his brother. The 
arrival in time, however, of General Wellesley prevented that 
disaster, The city, thus saved from the hands of its human masters, 
was not, however, saved from the powers of nature, which was 
particularly unkind to the district in the year 1803-1804. 
Wellesley’s description of the area contains such words as “ desert”, 
“exhausted” and “confused”, and he records his observation that 
not a stick was standing within 100 miles of Poona. He adds 
his observation made on his march that between Miraj and Poona, 
except in one village, not a human being was seen. Allowing for 
the elements of partial observation and natural exaggeration, this 
description at least indicates that the state of the administration 
and of the cconomy of the area was at its lowest ebb when Baji 
Rao If returned after his treaty with the English at Bassein to 
enjoy a spell of his dwindling authority. In his new role as a protege 
of the English, Baji Rao reallyswas never settled either in his 
policy or in his actions... While the city and the district were in the 
grip of a famine, instead of helping to rehabilitate the economy 
of the people he carried on a campaign of persecution against 
his suspected enemies among his own people, and instead of taking 
steps to put down the many bands of robbers, who continued to 
molest peaceful citizens, he actually encouraged them in the hope 
that they would be his allies for realizing the fond schemes of 
re-asserting his independent authority that he still cherished. 


During the next ten) years, the city and the district had about 
as peaceful a life as these general conditions of political unsettle- 
ment and the vacillating policy of the Peshwa would permit. 
Under a strong and impartial administration of the law and with 
the return of good seasons, the city gradually revived, and_ its 
population, which was fast diminishing during the few preceding 
years, again rose to about a lakh. 


The only lasting benefit to the amenities of the Poona area that 
may be attributed to Baji Rao’s otherwise unrelieved career of 
neglect and oppression was the planting of over a lakh of mango 
trees round about Poona. It is said that Baji Rao was haunted 
by the ghost of Narayanrao, whose murder was popularly attributed 
to the designs of Anandibai and Raghoba, parents of Baji Rao. 
The tree-planting was, it is said, undertaken as a means to pacify 
the troubled spirit of Narayanrao. In the last days of his regime, 
Baji Rao, pressed for funds, took to the evil system of revenue- 
farming. This system has always been prone to breeding exactions 
at the village level and lack of economy at the level of the treasury, 
and as law and justice were then administered through revenue 
authorities, whenever revenue-farming was introduced normal civil 
adminisiration practically came to a standstill. 


With the defeat and flight of Baji Rao in November 1817, the 
period of indigenous rule of Poona came to an end and the regime 
of the English was set in motion. At this period it is worth while 
to stop and take stock of the administrative system which was 
bequeathed to the British. 
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Allowing for disturbances of the regular system caused by CHAPTER 3, 
temporary insecurity and perhaps some appreciable deterioration eens o 
towards the end of the rule of Baji Rao Ii, it can be stated with rll 
some confidence that the administrative system that obtained yanarna Pe 


under Balaji Baji Rao, Madhav Rao and Nana Fadnavis was on the Administrative 
whole both stable and efficient. While it is difficult to state whether system of the 
at any particular point of time all the features of a fully developed Marathas, 
system were in actual operation, the following account taken from 

a contribution of «he late Justice Ranade might be taken to represent 

the main essentials of the system of administration as it obtained 

in the Poona district ian common with the more centrally situated 

parts of the Maratha Empire: 


“The land settlements made by the Peishwas during this period show that, Revenue 
while anxious not to oppress the rayats, every care was taken to insist on Management. 
the rights of the Government. Whenever the country needed that relief, 
leases varying from three to seven years were granted on the terms of 
‘Istawas’, Le., gradually increasing assessment. The old ‘Kamal’ figures 
(maximum amounts ever realised) of village and Pargana revenues were, of 
course, seldom collected and were never meant to be realised. These 
amounts were reduced by the Government so as to suit the conditions of 
the population and ensure their general prosperity, in fixing the ‘ Tankha’ 
or realisable revenue, under the Mahomedan rule; and the Peishwas made 
large reductions in the ‘’Tankha’ figures, whenever, owing to war or famine, 
enquiries showed that such reductions had) become necessary. Wherever the 
Batai or system of ccops division obtained, the.Government, after deducting 
for seeds and other necessary charges paid by the rayats, left 1/2 or 1/8 of 
the crop to the cultivator, and took the rest for the State. Jn Shivaji’s time, 
the proportions are stated to have been 2/5 and 38/5. The Batai system 
was not much in favour, but grain and proportionate cash rents prevailed 
throughout the country. In the South Konkan, the normal assessment appears 
to have been 10 matnds per bigha of rice land paid in kind. This amount 
was reduced to 9 and even 8 maunds in certain districts, on complaint being 
made that it was to» exorbitant. When cash payments were required, or 
were convenient to the rayats, they were ‘fixed at the low amount of 
15, 20 or 30 rupees per khandy according to season. The Brahmins had to 
pay lighter rates of =) maunds. or thereabouts. in Northern Konkan, In 
a settlement of the Neral Taluka, thé cash rates were from 3 to 5 rupees per 
bigha, according to the quality of the soil; and the sugar-cane rate was Rs. 5 
per bigha, In the Nasik District, where the cash rates prevailed, Rs. 2 per 
bigha for good black soi!, and Re. 1 for middling soil of Jirait land, aud 
5 to 6 rupees for bagait lands were deemed to be reasonable rates. In the 
Khed Taluka, Poona |istrict, the rate in the time of Baji Rao I was Rs. 3 
per bigha. In the less favoured parts of the Satara district, the rates are 
stated to have ranged from 1% maunds to 6 maunds per biyha according to 
the quality of the suil. Jn Gujarath, the rates were much higher. 


Large remissions were made whenever the seasons were found to be Remissions. 
unfavourable. Under the old revenue system, cultivated lands alone paid 
revenue, and in bad vears the revenues fell, and remissions had to he 
constantly made in the State accounts. 


The revenue management at the commencement of Baji Rao II’s rule [he Kamavishé 
was conducted on the Kaiavishi principle, ie. the Kamavisdar or Mamlatdar System 
and his establishunent end contingencies were all paid by the State, the yeneral : 
proportion of charges ‘cing about 10 per cent. on the collection, The 
number and pay of the Karkoons and the Shibandi, ic. the horsemen and 
sepoys, were carefully fixed in a sort of budget or Beheda statement, and 
the Kamavisdar had tus litth or no motive to practise oppression, The 
Jamabandi made by him had to be approved by superior officers called 
Subhas or Sir Subhas, and the complaints of the Jamidars, village authorities, 
and rayats were listened to and redressed by the removal and punishment 
of these officers when they misconducted themselves. The Kamavisdar, 
though appointed for oie year, held the office during good behaviour. 


In the time of the second Baji Rao, the Kamavishi system gave place to Ijara or farming 
what was called the Jjira or farming system, the Vardar undertaking to pay system, 
his own establishment snd making profit for himself after paying the State 
dues and certain secret payments to the Peishwa himself, which were not 
brought to the State account but were credited in his Khasgi or private 
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treasure. If we except these Tjara abuses introduced by the Jast Peishwa, 
the Kamvishi management was as carefully looked after under Maratha rule, 
as in the best times of any native or the British rule, before or after. 
Mr. Gront Duff has admitted that the weak points of the system told more 
against tho interests of the State than on individuals, and that the Maratha 
country was more thriving than any other part of India in proportion to its 
fertility. ” 

“The village autonomy was not interfered with. The Patil and the Kulkarni 
were responsible for the collections, and received their dues independently 
of the Government. Security of the sowkars had to be given for the payment 
of the year’s revenue, and the village rayat had a joint responsibility. The 
country, on the whole, was prosperous. ” 


“While the Peishwas did not reconstitute any of the other departments of 
the State included in the Raj-Mandal, they revived the office of the 
Nyayadhisha at Poona and entrusted him with the fullest powers in disposing 
of civil and criminal cases, which, in the last resort, came up before the 
Poona Court by way of appeal, or original trial, or confirmation, from the 
subordinate District Officials. This creation of the office of the Nyayadhisha 
appears to have taken place about the year 1760, and the choice of Rama 
Shashtri for the post was a peculiarly happy one, and brought honour and 
credit to the Government. The office was continued after Rama Shastri’s 
retirement, and seems to have been filled by equally learncd men, the last 
of whom was Balkrishna Shastri Tokekar, who lived in the reign of Bafi 
Rao II, The general arrangement appears to have been that the Kamavisdar, 
besides his revenue duties, had both civil and criminal powers attached to 
his office, and the proceeds of civil.and criminal fine, up to a certain amount, 
in petty cases of assauit, theft_and similar, offences, as also the payments made 
by the civil suitors who gained or Jost their cases, formed a regular source of 
his income, though he had to account to the State for these receipts, All 
accounts of fine above the prescribed Jiinit were credited to the State account. 
Besides the new Chief Court started at Poona, it further appears that small 
provincial courts with limited jurisdiction, to help the Kamavisdar or Subhedar, 
were also established in some of the districts, 


In civil cases, the fines paid by the successful suitor and his defeated 
antagonist were respectively (called ‘Harki’ and ‘Gunhegari’, and the 
total of civil fines thus recovered seems, to have been about 15 per cent. 
on the value of the matter in dispute, the Gunhegari being about twice the 
figure for the Harki. 


In our modern sense of words, Small Cause suits for money due from 
debtors were very rare under the Maratha rule. As the erceditors generally 
enjoyed large powers of enforcing =their dues, by detaining debtors, etc., the 
State help was only required in the case of powerful persons, and in such 
cases, 25 per cent. of the recoveries so made were claimed by the State as 
a charge for its help, 


Civil litigation was chiefly confined to Vatan, Adoption, Partition, Partner- 
ship, boundary disputes, and other cases of a like character. 


The decision was made to rest chiefly on the evidence of the witnesses 
on both sides, who were examined under the sanction of the most effective 
oaths and solenm asseverations on the waters of the sacred rivers. After the 
parties had stated their respective cuses, the witnesses’ testimony was first 
recorded, and then the men were called upon to choose their arbitrators from 
their own or neighbouring villages, and the decision of the Kamavisdars gave 
effect to the views of the arbitrators. In very rare cases, where the evidence 
was conflicting, or no evidence could be secured, recourse was had to ordeal, 
and the decision depended upon the result. Out of some seventy contested 
cases, the decisions in which are recorded at length in these Diaries, the 
test of ordeal was made to regulate the verdict in six cases, and even in these 
six cases, there were only two occasions when the parties challenged each 
other to the ordeal of fire. In the other four cases, bathing in the river 
sufficed to bring out the truth. There was no room for the employment of 
pleaders. The parties had the right to carry their appeals to the head of 
the Government, who, if not satisfied with the arbitration, called on the parties 
to select a new Punch, to whom the case was referred. In all big civil 
cases, the deciston appears to have been brought into force after reporting 
to the Central authorities. 


In regard to criminal justice, it deserves to be noted that under Shahu Raja 
and the earlier Peishwas, the only punishments judicially administered were 
penal servitude, imprisonment in the forts, confiscation of property, fine, and 
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in a few cases, banishment beyond the frontiers, Capital punishment or 
mutilation appears to have been studiously and religiously avoided, even in 
cases of murder, treason, or dacoity. Mutilation was inflicted in a few cases 
in the reign of Madhav Rao [; but even in the troublons times in which 
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he lived, capital punishment was never inflicted. In Savai Madhav Rao’s ManatTua PErrop. 


time, under Nana ladnavis there seems to have been a clear departure from 
this mild administration of the law, and cruel mutilation and wholesale 
capital punishments were inflicted on criminals convicted of murder, treason 
or dacoity. The Brahmins and women of all castes were exempted from 
capital punishment. In the case of Brahmins, confinement in the fort was 
the highest punishiient and the civil penalties were joined with _ religious 
penalties, including excommunication. The cruel punishments, inflicted in 
Nana Fadnavis’s time, seem to have been the result of internal dissensions, 
which began to disturb the public peace in the time of Madhav Rao I and 
increased in virulence when Raghoba Dada contested the throne.” 


“As regards the Polize, the Kamavisdar, with his Shibandi force of horse 
and foot, constituted the regular Police defence of the country. In the villages, 
the Patil and Kulkarni, and the Jaglias or watchmen, consisting of Mahars 
and Mangs, secured their internal quiet, and in the large villages or towns, 
each man had to do watch duty at the Chowdi by turns, 


Besides the Shiba-dis and the village police, in large towns Kotwali 
establishrnents were organised for the detection and the punishment of crime, 
and we find that Kotwals were appointed at Poona, Nasik, Pandharpur, 
Nagar, Satara, Wai, Ahmedabad, Burhanpur, Trimbak, and other towns. 


This Kotwali establishment had also the charge of the conservancy of the 
cities and scavenger: were provided and=paid for by cesses levied from the 
householders. The ippointments ofscayengerswere made at Poona, Nagar, 
Pandharpur, Nasik, and other places. 


The Kotwals at Poona, Nagar, Pandharpur, Junnar, and Nasik had powers 
of Magistrates in miscellaneous cases, which,» in the district, were disposed 
of by the Kamavisdars ”. 


Tsar British Perrop (1819-1947). 


Tuoucu Poona was surrendered. on) 17th November 1817, the 
district was not reduced till the month of May 1818. After the 
capture of Poona the British troops naturally turned their attention 
to the capture of the de jure seat of Maratha power, namely, Satara, 
which was taken on 10th February 1818. It was only after the 
capture of Satara and the flight of Baji Rao away to the north that 
a proclamation was issued by the Company’s Government taking 
over the territory of the Peshwas. The forts of Sinhgad, Purandar, 
Chakan, Lohogad, and one or two other forts in the district held 
out for a couple cf months longer. Sinhgad was captured on 38rd 
March 1818 and Purendar on 16th March. On 8rd May, with 
the surrender of Jivadhan, near the Nana-pass, the last of the forts 
ee into the hands of the company. Within a month, Baji Rao 

imself surrendere:t to Sir John Malcolm in North India, and thus 
from every stand-point the conquest of the Peshwa’s dominions, 
including the Poon: district, was complete. 


The first task that faced the new rulers was naturally to ensure 
military security. This was done by maintaining contingents at 
Sirur and Junnar besides the main camp at Poona. The two out- 
lying camps were in Cue course removed, though the one at Sirur 
was continued for a ‘airly long time. Mount Stuart Elphinstone 
was named by the Company's Government as the sole Commissioner 
for the settlement of the Peshwa’s territories. He appointed 
Capt. H. D. Roberison as Collector, Magistrate and Judge for the 
City of Poona and the tract between the Bhima and the Nira. 
Thus Capt. Robertson started the line of collector-magistrates, 
though the extremely close combination between the judiciary and 
the executive that was represented in the person of Capt. Robertson 
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was later on reduced with the formation of a separate judicial 
service. That the magistracy still remained with the Collector was 
a continuation of a historical necessity out of which Elphinstone 
named the same person as his representative for revenue, law and 
justice. It is interesting to observe that even in respect af this 
combination of roles Elphinstone was guided by the then recognised 
position of the sarsubedar, who was, at least in theory, the representa- 
tive of the government of the Peshwa responsible for the entire 
administration of the district. 


Elphinstone proceeded to outline a policy for the Collector to 
follow. Both the principles and the mode of operation indicated 
by Elphinstone are very revealing. He directed the pointed 
attention of the Collector to the great importance ot attending to 
the following objects :— 


(a) to restore order in the country; 

(b) to prevent the revenue from being turned : hostile purposes ; 

(c) to guard and please the people; and 

(d) to improve upon and not to alter altogether the then existing 
system of government. 


With a view to giving effect to the last mentioned requirement, 
Elphinstone, through his own agents as also through friendly 
elements among the experienced.officers of the old government, 
tried to study the laws, customs and procedure that were followed 
in the best days of the Peshwa government. We owe to this 
enlightened effort on the part of the Commissioner of the Deccan the 
valuable “Report on the Territories Conquered from the Peshwas,” 
which contains practically the only authentic account of the system 
of administration under the Peshwas that we now possess. The 
Collector was also directed to secure the co-operation of experienced 
members of the local population in his task of administration. This 
was done by appointing a number of local people to responsible 
posts under the Collector: 


In the transformation_of the old system of administration as it 
prevailed under the Peshwas to the new one organised on 
a predominantly equalitarian basis, the treatment meted out by 
the British Government to the old vested interests is interesting. 
While it was the policy of Elphinstone to recognise the saranjamdars 
as liberally as possible, the rules for recognition, which were 
framed in 1818, are a study as much in administrative caution as 
in political sagacity. All the saranjams, it was declared, were to 
be judged on their merits. Subject to this general reservation, 
they were classed into three categories. All saranjams created 
before 1751, that is to say, before the authority of Shivaji’s successors 
virtually passed into the hands of the Peshwas, were to be 
continued indefinitely, or, in other words, they were to be hereditary 
so Jong as their holders continued to be loyal to Government. 
Saranjams which were created between 1751 and 1796, that is to 
say, from the commencement of the real rule of the Peshwas 
till the time of the wavering loyalty of Baji Rao If to his engage- 
ments with the British, were to be continued unimpaired for 
two generations, and then in respect of a moiety of their income 
for one more generation. Last of all came the saranjums created 
after 1796, that is, during the tottering days of Baji Rao’s rule, and 
these were to be continued unimpaired during the life-time of their 
then incumbents and then in respect of a moiety for one more 
generation. ‘his scheme of partial recognition and gradual 
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elimination of saranjams illustrates pointedly (1) the doctrine of 
meeting each cas: on its merits, and (2) that of preferring a gradual 
extinction of uncles:xrable elements to a revolutionary suppression 
of them. Loyalt, to the new regime was, of course, one of the 
conditions attached to the. continuation of all saranjams. 


After the initial effort at consolidation and pacification, the task 
of reforming thc administrative organisation was gradually taken 
in hand. The very elaborate system of intelligence which was 
operating in the Peshwa’s regime, at least from the time of 
Madhav Rao, wis kept up and improved. Armed parties were 
not allowed to move about except under a permit. Wherever 
valuable property or treasure was traceable to the old State, it was 
confiscated. The hritish entertained a fair appreciation of the 
merits and bona fides of Nana Fadnavis, who, while doing his best 
to serve the interests of his master, was at the same time 
a broadminded and dependable negotiator. Those of Nana’s 
friends who had fared unjustly at the hands of Baji Rao were in 
many cases compensated. Military chiefs, though they had no 
military obligations or rights, were for the time being recognised 
as having a certain exalted civil status. They were freed from civil 
court proceedings in respect of their own cases, which were to be 
dealt with by the Governor with an ‘appeal to the Supreme Court, 
though their direct contact was to be with the Agent to the Sardars 
in Poona. By making the District Judge also the Agent to the 
Sardars the specia! position of the Sardars was acknowledged 
without introducing, any non-judicial ‘process. Even after the 
termination of their legal privileges in this matter, the District and 
Sessions Judge, Poona, continued to be the Agent to the Sardars 
to the last day of the British administration in the district. 
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The task of reforming the civil administration was a prolonged Revenue admini- 


one, and in due course the systems adopted by the presidency as 
a whole came to apply to the-Poona district as well. In a few 
respects, however, the problems of Poona administration were 
solved in a manner which ‘indicated the lines of organisation 
for the rest oi the presidency. In the matter of land retorm it is 
needless to say that the system of revenue-farming which had raised 
its head again during the closing years of the Peshwa rule was 
finally superseded. In place of the loose and comparatively 
unsteady organisation of the revenue administration even in the 
best of days of Maratha rule, a department of revenue reaching 
from the presidency headquarters to the most distant village was 
created. What is more significant to the growth of the system of 
administration is that revenue was collected directly from the 
individual cultivator and not from villages as a whole, as was the 
prevailing system uncer the Maratha rule. A direct link between 
the Government anc the individual holder of land was thus 
established. This was the essence of the famous rayatwari system, 
which, though it had its roots in the principle of individual 
assessment accepted by the past regime, was administered in 
a manner which at ouce broke the integrity of the village, which 
had till then been recognised as a unit of revenue collection. The 
individual holder was lef: alone to make his own settlement with 
the new Government. 

As with revenue so with justice, a new body of judges having 
their seats of office in comparatively bigger. centres of population 
was set up. In the initial stages, pending the development of 
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a common civil and criminal law by the British power as a whole, 
these judges of the Company were assisted by local custom and the 
authority of Hindu law in regulating the method and measure of 
justice suitable to each case. The panchayat system, which, though 
a somewhat haphazard method of adjudication in complicated cases, 
‘vas a comparatively cheaper, quicker and surer method of getting 
justice, was allowed to fall into disuse. It has been recognised as 
a result of later experience that the better organised and more exact 
system introduced by the British has not been able fully to com- 
pensate for the loss of cheapness, quickness and certainty which 
characterised the earlier system. It is only recently that steps are 
being taken to rejuvenate what, in Indian conditions, was at once a 
more democratic, surer and cheaper way of ensuring justice in the 
common disputes of the village people than the more elaborate and 
rigid system of modern courts. 


It is interesting to note that the dakshina, originally a practice of 
the Dabhades which was continued and adopted by the Peshwas, 
was substantially left undisturbed by Elphinstone. Part of it was 
actually utilised for some time in giving presents to learned Brahmins, 
though the larger part of it was utilised for the establishment of 
a Sanskrit college. 


The common people, as-also those-in superior station, who had no 
interest in the political intrigues that preceded the fall of the Peshwa 
regime, were so much ‘tired of the insecurity of the times and had 
suffered in material possessions to such an extent on account of. 
repeated raids and internal risings in the city and district of Poona 
that, immediately following on the establishment of the Company’s 
rule, almost all of them quietly acquiesced in the change. 
It is undoubtedly true that all those who lived as dependants of the 
court in one capacity or) another lost their means of livelihood. So 
also those who had secured steady means of employment either in 
the civil or in the military organisation of the various Maratha rulers 
who maintained establishments at Poona lost their sources of income. 
As, however, peace was established and Poona still continued to be 
a fairly important centre of civil and military administration, the 
trading and the artisan classes in the city and the farmers in the 
villages had little to complain about so far as their immediate interests 
were concerned, 


Partly, however, on account of the undeveloped state of the newly 
evolving machinery of central administration and partly on account 
of the unwillingness of the local population to acquiesce permanently 
in the change that had come over their political existence, unrest 
on a fairly noticeable scale soon asserted itself. In 1826, a revolt 
broke out in the southern portion of Poona, in which the Ramoshis 
were principally involved. Their leader, Umaji Naik, became almost 
a legendary figure. Though he was captured in 1827 and those who 
had taken a leading part in the revolt were sought to be pacified 
by a free pardon and by their employment as police for the hilly 
areas, it was soon discovered that the unrest was not so localised in 
character as the new Government was led to believe. After the revolt 
of the Ramoshis, the Kolis in the north-western part of Poona broke 
into revolt. In 1830, they were temporarily put down, but practical, 
for at least a generation longer, the north-western part of Poona was 
frequently disturbed by civil disorder. Between the years 1839 and 
1846, a rising, which, though not very serious in respect of numbers 
and the area covered, had a distinctly political intent was staged. 
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It was led by Bhau Khare, Chimnaji Jadhav, and Nana Darbare, 
and among followers as well as leaders it had a fairly wide repre- 
sentation of all sections of society. They professed to act in the 
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name of the deposed Peshwa. It is, however, interesting that when pgarrisy Penton, 


they were actually faced with the forces of the Company, mostly 
police, at Ghode, the local population supported the police against 
the rebels. As many as 54 rebels were tried and two leaders, one 
Ramchandra Ganesh Gore and another, a Koli, were hanged. Soon 
afterwards, again in the north-western part of Poona, another band, 
principally composed of the local Koli population, was formed, It 
was led by Raghu and Bapu Bhangrias. They did not as a rule 
trouble the common people but attacked the patels of villages who 
to them had become obnoxious as the agents of the new power. 
A mild operation hact to be carried out against them, in which, 
though the insurgents were ultimately put down, several of the 
police pitted agains: them lost their lives. The disturbances put down 
in one part of the cistrict tended to break out in another, and several 
people, including some influential sections, tacitly supported these 
attempts. A new feature of these risinus was the looting of Govern- 
ment treasuries, melestation of patels and employees of the new 
courts that were set up, and the looting of money-lenders. [n 
Purandar, one Kema Gavli, assisted by sons of Umaji Naik, 
created a fairly widespread unrest. To-aid them in their operations 
they actually raided the famous temple of Khandoba at Jejuri and 
took away all the valuables of the place, including the holy image. 
The image, however, was later on- returned. This rising was so 
pane and widespread that military aid had to be invoked to put 
it down. 


A number of Ieaders had, however, escaped capture. Umaji’s 
sons were finally captured in April 1850. Raghu Bhangria, who, 
even after the rout which his followers had suffered, continued to 
levy a tribute in north-western Poona, had been captured in January 
1848. While, after tlis date, there was no general armed revolt, not 
even a noticeable spurt in seditious) activity, the ferment of steady 
resistance to the new power continued, The determined suppression, 
however, of the earlier armed and widespread activities hostile to 
the British power hac the effect of exhausting the local hostile 
elements to such an extent that when the Great Rebellion of 1857 broke T 
out in the north, it had only limited reactions in Poona. One Nurul 
Huda, described as Moulvi of Poona, who was a Wahabi, was detained / 
on suspicion of activity intended to raise the Musalmans of Poona, 
Kolhapur and Belgaum in the interests of the north Indian rebels. In 
fact, one or two agents from north Indian sources of disaffection had 
reached Poona, but on these being sent back, the unrest among the 
local Musalmans subsided. The Kolis, however, continued their 
sporadic disturbances that had never ceased since the British took 
over. In 1858, a man who was condemned by the lower court to 
death for issuing a proclamation in the name of the famous Nana. Saheb 
was acquitted on appeal. 
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The north-western part of Poona, which in fact is the Koli land Koli Jand again 


of the district, was again in ferment in 1873. This time the leader of 
the rebels was one Honya Koli, who seems to have chosen money. 
lefiders as his principal tarzet of attack. In fact, these disturbances 
merged into the more widespread Deccan riots of the year 1875, 
which were not confined to the Poona district but engulfed several 
adjoining districts as well, Both the technique, the incidents and the 
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results of the Deccan riots are now well known. It must, however. 
be recorded that signs of this agrarian revolt were first dis- 
covered in Kurdeh, a village in the Sirur taluka of the Poona district. 
The first outbreak of revolt also took place in Supe in the Baramati 
taluka, and at least three other talukas, namely, Indapur, Purandar 
and Haveli, were affected by the riots. While no serious crime against 
person was as a rule committed and while it was obvious that the 
money-lenders, who under the new system of British civil law and 
British courts had driven a hard bargain against the poor farmers. 
were the principal sufferers, two features in these riots were from an 
administrative stand-point very significant. One was that in several 
cases the rioters, instead of being warned or checked by the patels, 
were actually led by them, and the impression was frecly given thal 
the Government approved of the farmers taking the law into their 
own hands against an obnoxious section of the community. These 
revolts were in due course put down, but the atmosphere of insecurity 
created by them continued to depress the normal activities of the 
rural population for a long time. 


The last organized The last organised attempt at either an overt or a secret challenge 
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to the new authority was staged in 1879. The rebels were in three 
bands, One was of Poona Ramoshis led by a Brahman, Vasudev 
Balvant Phadke ; another of Kolis; and a third of Satara Ramoshis. 
This revolt was put down by the end-of 1879, by which time it might 
be taken that the futility of an organised revolt on a military plane 
was finally recognised by the people of the district as an impracti- 
cable method of achieving for themselves the benefits of _ self- 
government. 


The easing of the disturbed situation created by extensive 
civil disorder coincided with one of the worst spells of 
famine in the Deccan. The Deccan has indeed never been free from 
tie risk of famine caused by either a failure or an irregular preci- 
pitation of rain. Poona-in particular, except to the west, lies in 
a climatic zone where unfavourable rainfall has al:nost continuously 
to be reckoned as a likely risk to:agriculture, the principal occupation 
of the people. The year 1876 witnessed one of the worst famines in 
Indian history, and parts of Poona, especially the eastern ones, were 
bad sufferers. Much of the administrative effort on high not only to 
organise government from the village level but also to initiate the 
beneficent activities of many of the imperial and provincial depart- 
ments of Government owes its inception to the awakening conscious- 
ness of duty which was borne upon the new governors of the country 
by the damage to the life and economy of the people done by the 
series of famines which the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
witnessed. While it is true that practically from the taking over of 
their responsibilities as governors, a system of administration was 
being evolved over the newly conquered territories, the systematic 
development of an administrative machine dates from the taking over 
by the Crown of the direct responsibility for the government of India. 
Poona, in common with other districts, felt the beneficent influence of 
the intensified effort to establish organised government. Since the 
days of Elphinstone, almost by the irresistible logic of facts, Poona 
was considered, for purposes of the government of the province as 
a whole, an important centre. Both political and territorial cen- 
siderations indicated the need for consolidating British authority in 
the best possible manner in the heart of the erstwhile Maratha 
dominion. The post of Special Commissioner for the Deccan was 
soon transformed into the Commissionership of the Central Division 
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with Poona as its headquarters. Commissioners in those days were 
virtually clothed with the powers of regional governors, as the work 
of all the departincrts within their charge had to pass through them. 
As the Governor of the Province and many of the high officers of 
several departments, which were soon multiplied, either had their 
headquarters in Foora or they passed through Poona pretty frequently, 
both the Commissioner and the Collector were kept on the alert. On 
the establishment of civil peace, the military stations at Junnar and 
Sirur were discontinued, but so long as there was a Bombay Army 
Poona was its headquarters. Even when the provincial armies were 
merged into one unified and centrally directed Indian Army, Poona 
was chosen as the headquarters of an important military command, 
the Southern Command, Thus, for the civil as well as for the military 
government of the country, Poona became an important nerve centre. 
The local admini:tracion of the district, while it had to discharge its 
normal tasks in common with other collectorates, had a special 
responsibility, as it, more than any other district authority, was 
closely associated both with the civil administration of the province 
as a whole and with the corresponding military authorities of the 
Government of India. 


It is outside the scope of this administrative history of the Poona 
district to refer to the origin, incidents,and progress of political move- 
ments either in the Poona ,disttict or inthe State of Bombay as a 
whole. It must, however, be recognised that from a governmental 
stand-point Poon: attained an importance not only on account of 
what was from time to time done to carry on government under the 
existing system but also on account of the several movements designed 
to alter the syster: for the better. It is interesting to recall that when 
the first Indian Councils Act was passed in 1861, the new era of 
association of novr-officials with the legislative functions of govern- 
ment was inaugurated in Poona. The first session of the Legislative 
Council was held in Poona at-the Council Hall on the 15th of July 
1862, [It continued its sittings till October, mecting once a week, 
and resumed its scision in Bombayan,December, which went on till 
April of the next year. Partly because of the political importance 
that the place lind gathered round itself and partly on account of 
its geographical ard climatic conditions, the headquarters of most of 
the provincial denart nents were located in Poona, though it was 
not til after the Virst World War that something lke a Secretariat 
building (what is aow called the Central Building) to house these 
office; was put up. Though the Government of India has never 
formally thought of making Poona its capital, at least in one 
Parliamentary Conimi:tee of Enquiry, that of 1852, members of the 
Select Committee did ask several witnesses questions bearing on the 
suitability of Poona as a headquarter for the Government of India. 
In those days of ister-provincial disharmony among the Company’s 
own representatives aid of active military operations in the north, 
the proposal was ot likely to be favourably considered, but it is 
interesting that in the sixties, when Earl Elgin was the Viceroy, the 
proposal to make Poona the monsoon capital of the country had pro- 
gressed to the exteni of 400 acres of land being requisitioned in Poona 
for the construction of a Viceregal Lodge. It is probable that the 
movement of the Government House in Poona from its old site at 
Dapori to its subsequent site at Ganeshkhind owed its inception to this 
suggestion of Earl iilgia. This proposal was Jater on dropped as Earl 
Elgin died before the plan could mature and his successor did not 
relish the idea of shifting his headquarters even temporarily from 
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Calcutta. In later days, important institutions like the Meteorological 
Observatory, the National Defence Academy, and the National 
Chemical Laboratory have been located in Poona by the Govern- 
ment of India. Both politically and as a seat of Government, Poona, 
among the districts of the Bombay Province, thus enjoyed, right 
from the beginning of the formation of the Bombay Province, 
a position of special importance which it continues to enjoy to the 
present day, 


Latest Famine If the famine of 1876 was one of the most terrible in the history 
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of the district, the years with which the nineteenth century closed 
and the twentieth century was inaugurated were remarkable for 
their almost uniform tale of unsatisfactory rainfall. In fact, the years 
from 1896 to 1908 will be described as the last of the prolonged spells 
of famine that the district has witnessed. The comparatively settled 
administration of the district, the development of a number of 
occupations not dependent on local rainfall, the possibility of locally 
affected population migrating temporarily to other districts where 
conditions were not so bad, and lastly improved transport facilities, 
helped to maintain to some extent the continuity of the normal 
avocations of the people during this difficult period, which would 
have been impossible at any earlier period. 


During these famine years, the vitality of the local 
economy indeed suffered much, but on the administrative 
side considerable ‘progress was made. In the Revenue 
Department, which had come to be built up from the village 
level, where the patil and the kulkarni along with their here- 
ditary village assistants represented the government of the province, 
links at the taluka_and sub-divisional level were created. A new 
welcome element in the new administrative routine was in the require- 
ment that all officers from the Commissioner downwards should do 
regular touring and village inspections. Officers at all levels took 
these inspections very seriously, and some of the earlier administrative 
reports from Collectors as well as from Commissioners laid great 
emphasis on the number and-results of village inspections done by 
themselves and their subordinate officers. The system of land revenue 
is a subject which will be separately reviewed in this volume, and, 
as is well known, partly out of a misunderstanding of the older 
system of revenue and partly out of a desire to squeeze out of what 
then was the most important source of public income as much as 
could be safely done, there were periods of extreme rack-renting in 
the land-revenue history of the district under early British rule. 
But the close contact established between the agents of Government 
and the people brought a new experience to the tax-payer and new 
knowledge and awakening to the administrator. The Agricultural 
Departments of the Provincial Governments owe their origin to the 
lesson that the famines taught. The Agricultural Commission of the 
year 1880 had recommended the starting of an Agricultural 
Department in several provinces, and as the famines were the 
principal reason for this recommendation, Poona as the principal 
town in the famine-affected tracts of the Deccan attracted the chief 
attention of the Agricultural Department of the Bombay Government. 
As departments of State were multiplied, Poona housed not only the 
district units of the respective departments but also their provincial 
headquarters. 


Activity aimed at social consolidation and improvement was not 
confined to official channels. It was part of the technique of the new 
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administration, following the example of Britain, to encourage non- 
official elements to contribute constructively towards the improvement 
of the amenities of their own regions. While it is true that the 
system of conferment of honours was generally used, as it is used 
in all countries, ma‘nly for political purposes, it is equally true that 
in several cases it was also used with success in securing non-official 
support for construction of works of public utility, such as hospitals, 
tanks and schoc's. There are several public institutions in Poona 
which bear testiineny to the fruitful use of the system of conferring 
honour for addins to social amenities, the provision of which normally 
would fall within the function of a modern government. 

Tn the sector of edministrative organisation relating to institutions 
of local self-goveznment, Poona from the beginning showed consider- 
able leadership and enthusiasm. Not only was the Poona municipality 
one of the first riunicipalities to be set up but it was also the first to 
have a majority of elected members and also to have the privilege 
of having an elccted president. The same applies to the District Local 
Board, Poona, which was the first to have an elected president 
among the local boards of the province. More recently Poona has 
been the first city in the State to have its civic body organised on the 
model of the Boinbay Corporation. 


The adininistrative boundaries “of the. Poona district have not, 
except for the reecrt merger of a large part of the Bhor State area, 
altered materially since the commencment of the present century. 
The merger of certain talukas of Bhor State in the Poona district, 
though it constitutes an important administrative event for the State 
as a whole, does not materially add either to the area or to the 
population of the district. The only practical effect of this merger 
for the Poona district is that an additional taluka, called Bhor Taluka, 
and a new Mahal, called Vele Mahal, have been included in its 
jurisdiction. 
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PART Ill 
CHAPTER 3-THE PEOPLE AND THEIR CULTURE. 


ACCORDING 10 TEE CENSUS OF 195] THE POPULATION of the Poona 
district (inchiding the newly merged areas) is 19,50,976 which is 
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823-6 to the sg. mile. Of these, Hindus (including the scheduled  petails of 1951 


castes) mumber 17,84,074 or 91:4 per cent.; Jains 22,312 or 
1-148 per cent.; Sikhs 7,885 or 0-404 per cent.; Muslims 90,585 or 
4-64 per cent.; Indian Christians 37,243 or 1-91 per cent.; Parsis 
or Zoroastrians 4,254 or 0:21 per cent.; Jews or Bene-Israls 819 
or 0-042 per cont, and “others” (non-tribal), 699 or 0-036 per 
cent, Tribal population, which numbered 36,834 or 2:7 per cent., 
in 1941, is not separately indicated in the census of 1951. 


It is clear that in the Poona district, Hindus form by far the most 
important commnmity. Next come the Muslims and then the 
Indian Christians. In the following pages are described in detail 
some of the cultural traits of the Hindus, Lingayats and Jains. 
Those of Muslims, Indian Christians and Bene-Isrels are described 
but briefly. Inimigrants like the South Indians and the Sindhis, 
are leading a distinct community life of their own, and so they have 
also been noticed. 


OF the six tables of population statistics printed below— 


The first indicates the variation in area, houses and population 
over the Jong p.riod from 1881 to 1951. 


The second tible shows the changes in the composition of the 
population, for tne years 1911, 1931-and 1951, in regard to age and 
marriage, The figures available for 1941 and 1951 are for a sample 
population only, 


The third gives for 191], 1981 and 1951, the distribution of 
population according to languages. 


The fourth e:hibits the distribution of population by religion 
during the varicus Census years. 


The fifth traces tae growth of population in the various towns of 
the district fron: 1901 to 1951. 


The sixth enumerates the distribution of population among the 
talukas according to the decennial censuses from 1881 onwards, 
except the census for 1891. 
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TABLE I, 


Area, Houses and nee Pee cs 1881 to 1951. District Poona. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 ? 10 
Occupled Houses. | Population. 
Arentn | — ——— : Pataees 
Census Square ‘Towns.| Villages.) Urban. | Rural. Urban, Rural. 
Years, Miles, |... on } 
| Males. Females. | Males. | Females, 
pees : st = 
1881 5,348 & 1.177) 32.169) 121,282] 85,462 81,098 $69,633) 864,492 
1891 5,369 Nn 1,180 54,210) 146.717| 116.590 101,188 | 428,004) 421,168 
1901 5,349 11 1,178} 29,810! 145.567) Lt4,352 105.761 BBR 333 386,884 
1911 5,366 18 1.188) 42.8231 160,793) 127,725 111,587 415.285 416,907 
1921 5,857 12 1,145) 69,185! 152.790) 150,778) 127,483 866,093) 864,679 | 
1931 6,333 i 12 1,132) 69,381) 176,577| 170,215) 142,485 430,798] 426,300 | 
1941 5,847 4 1,140) 82.389! 226,101! 211,394 177.179 488,746 482,080 Hl 
1951 6,027.5 37 1.506| 7 7,263} 152,730] 446,419 388,304 560,782 656.471 | 
1 
TABLE II. 
Civil condition by age periods, District Poona, 1911. 
(All Communities). 
Oe eat hie ee SRW na - 
Tota) Population. F Married. Unmarried , 1 Widowed. 
Age to CR TORCELArE pe i i or ee 
Periods. { | 
Male. Female. Male, | Female. Female, ; Male, | Female. 
1 2 _ 4 6 7 | 8 r) 
0-~-5 be 78,858 78,288 646 1,203 77,020 17 45 
5-10 ae 66,386 64,787 1,898 9,746 54,770 77 271 
10-16. 61,324 61,334 6,772 32,159 24 193 931 
.16--20—,.. 43,736 41,856 15,156 $7,852 2,293 $46 1,71b 
20—40_—,, 178,763 175,643 |} 145,282 148,378 8,136 6,184 24,129 
40—60 91,945 86,451 77,970 40,809 775 | 11,598 44,807 | 
60 and over 27, 406 30,165 18,590 4,101 104 8,409 26,870 
, = ae aT. on ed I 1 
Total ,.{ 648,008 628,504 | 266,253 274,248 | 249,081, 156,482 | 26,774 97,824 
ee Z aeaied 
1941, 
Tota! Population, atoms | Married. Unmarried. | Widowed. | 
| 
Age ae =I a — rc 
Periods, oe | 
Male. | Female. { Male. | Female, Male. | Female. | Male, Female. 
1 2 8 6 7 8 | 9 
o—10 | 3,709 8,715 3,870 8,593 15 18 
1-16 t 1,633 1,837 1,452 893 19 9 
16-20 ’ 1,140 1,118 850 181 20 28 
21—25 1,283 1,270 a4 | 48 $2 40 
26-30 = ..| 1,251 1,278 210 43 41 103 
81—35 . 1,160 1,071 68 24 53 143 
36—40—, 970 3853 39 7 69 2380 
41—45 789 663 20 11 73 270 
46—50 ’ 658 675 il 6 pS 313 
51—56 . 473 420; H 11 4 89 | 256 
56—60 3893 350 | | 7 z 96 | 251 
61—65 . 258 232 | 5 3 70 183 
66-—-70 ! 145 130; } 4 1 50 111 
Tlandover} 187 176 | 6 4 72 161 | 
a |__| 
Total ,.| 13,054 13,198 | 6,257 | B28 i 6,805 4,820 802 2,125 
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1951, 
Age Total Poputl:tion Marticd. Unmarried. - | baht 
Periods. ‘ ap aaaea aaa ane anes _ “— | 
i Male. ¥emale. | Male. Female. | Male. Female. | Male. | Female, 
1 | 2 & 4 6 6 7 : g | 9 
! i 
5—14 a 25,029 23,808 | 862 2,920 24,656 20,327 ay | 66 
6-24. | 18,142 11,256 5,704 14,435 12,319 2,377 118 444 
25—34 : 16,568 \ 14,525 14,005 13,061 2,044 221 429 1,243 
3544 J) Lint 10,456 10,107 8,051 409 79 678 | 2,326 
45-54 : 7,968 7,002 6,715 3,652 187 46 1,066 | 8,394 
BS 64 4,706 4,510 3,608 1,081 96 36 1,010 | 3,443 
@6--74 ../ 1,530 1,815 i 1,035 219 21 10 473 | 1,586 
75 aud aver 504 | 102 | 315 42 7 6 272 054 
Aye not ‘ 
atated, 26 16 : 10 3 14 11 2 2 
Total ..| 85,760 | 78 675 41,947 43,414 39,753 23,113 4,060 | 13,148 


TABLE UIT. 


Language (Mother-tongue). District Poona. 


1911 | 1931* | 1951 
Languages, |—— -—— —~~-—_---—___4 + ---L a 
Males, Females. Males. Females. | Males. Females. 
a re se Fi 
Marath! 897,407 483,422 620,446 514,808 856,503 $29,163 
Konkani te ihe ens t 907 4 1,103 4°83 
Bhity a § 8 200 177 129 183 
Bini oe ia want et. ¢ Py 18,386 11,608 
iHiudustant we 26,48 22,777 Hein Weue eas cree 
Urdu . bet are ane 4 40,822 86,180 
Western Hindi 1,844 1,546 42,464 26,521 eats ones 
Rajasthani 6,208 8,418 1,067 216 9,945 6,939 
Punjabi F 1243 146 883. ebee 8,130 4,962 
Sindhi o 223 140 6,152 4,368 8,101 &,502 
Nepall oes is Seicas ane eeee 106 12 
Bihari — tena Arey Pe wages 1 aes 
Gujaratl ar 6,837 6,971 | 8,605 6,696 16,825 12,822 
Kachehhi me see vtee 803 59 &7 
Bengali be ses seas ase a 1,396 435 
Kannada a 652 1,169 2,672 1,785 11,139 7,832 
Tulu a eee tigate 7,846 6,834 3 aeee 
Telauu Se ee ee | 2,051 2,504 17,243 15,822 
Tamil F ee 118 122 11,102 8,216 
Malayalam = : otee 1,167 26 1,613 437 
Pushto ae o7t 22 18 49 69 Wy 
Balochi ; 23 2 | 15 wane sews jae 
Gipsy fs 43) 473 119 137 iris aoe 
Other Indian 
Languages ; 8,500 6,640 | 1 woes sues eee 
Persian ia 440 164 6 24 644 297 
Hibrew re eee wane eee eee 114 £ 
Arabic ee . 66s 365 219 4 12 
Chinese we seen eens eee seae sees 1 
Burnicse Re oboe ecbre Baears vend 7 ive 
Other Asiatic 
Languages es 157 147 142 103 wee eae 
Bnetiah oi 4,076 2,332 4,926 8,077 2,809 1,782 
Portuguese ore 24 a | eae sees 849 600 
Other European : 
Languages ee 18 1g 162 154 2 16 


®*The non-co-operation movement, then active, has adversely -affected the 
reliability of census figures. 
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TABLE V. 


TE 


Variation in Population at Certain Important Places of Interest 
in the Poona District. 


tu. Aland! 
2, Ale 


3. Avasarl “| 
4, Baramatl 
6. Ravada 

3. Rethe 

7. Bhor 


8. Bhosarl ei 


_ 
| 
: 


9, Chinchvad | 
Dapodl eat 
Pannd Muntet-! 

| 


pality a 
Dannd Railway 

Village 
Ghodegaon 4 | 
Badapsar 
Tndapur 
16, Jojurl Munieipatiiv 
VW. 


13. 


Junnar ' 
Kalamb 
Khadki Cant. ..} 
Khed 
Lasurme 
Lonavie M. 
Lonl Kalbhor 
Malegaon Budruk. 
Manchar wi 
Manfart Budruk \ 
Narayangaon : 
Nimgacn oe 


Otur 


Poona Cant. 


Ponna City 


Rajur 
Saawad 
Sirur 


Supe 


. Talegaon Dabhade 


Talegaan Dham- 
dhere. 


Ot 
WAT 
4.200 


1,982 


900% 
1,503 
10,705 

8,03: 
2,964 
8,620 
3,071 

3,750 
5,300 


3,20! 


4,159 
3,069 


6,502 


5,288 


1911 | 1921 1931 
| | 
1 1 
1,024 | 1,568 1,666 
3,626 
3,576 3,420 3,916 
7,831 8,711 10,447 | 
7,038 8,504 7,605 | 
2,987 4,218 
4,168 4,088 5,185 
2,257 2,707 2,601 
2,001 | 2,268 2,162 
1,135 | 1790 | 1,447 
5,248 | 7,700 7,805 
6,26t | 4,282 5,707 
4,801 | 7Al4 6,334 
4,336 8,772. | 3,978 
2,057 2,013 2,503 
8,820 °} 7,381 8,421 
om | 2288 1,960 
14,0284 48,357 16,302 
8,050 | 7,013 8,532 
3,271 | 3,339 3,203 
12,295 9,563 9,430 
4,539 4,822 4,501 
4,797 7,470 6,036 
4,094 | 4,849 5,031 
4,401 | 5,276 8,532 
A 3,043 | woe, 
8,415 3,038 3,768 
5,531 ieee 6,200 
82,228 $2,726 35,807 
126,830 163,713 198,078 
eas 8,003 4,195 
2,163 4,583 5,407 
4,246 8,095 3,078 
Sit 2,064 4,933 
8,247 3,273 3,092 
6,774 | 5,508 6,861 


1941 


2,170 
5,014 
4,276 
18,059 


8,203 
26,285 
9,548 
6,042 
10,876 
4,732 
§,406 
6,000 
3,742 
4,473 
4,496 
6,533 
40,447 
258,197 
5,136 
6,745 
8,591 
5,808 
3,090 


7,235 


2,482 
6,855 
§,893 
17,084 
8,927 
4,185 
7,893 
5,153 
4,369 


7A57 
9,947 


8,902 
6,732 
3,130 
4,984 
3,036 
11,632 
13,084 
48,552 
11,750 
5,328 
16,771 
6,196 
6,528 
7,782 
5,218 
5,637 
6,27 
7,888 
59,011 
430,982 
5,792 
0,352 
3,482 
6,302 
6,349 


9,749 
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Tue preTary or THE Poona Hinpus varies to some extent according 
to the different sections of the community, the main distinctions 
being made on the ground of inclusion of flesh by some which, by 
religious custom, is eschewed by others. Otherwise, the general 
dishes and the wey of their serving, which is peculiarly Maharastrian, 
are common to aj}. 


The pastoral, artivan and agricultural classes in the district are 
proverbially fond of chillies and other hot spices. Besides grain, 
pulse, fruits, spices, oils, curds and butter, they may eat fish, fowls, 
eggs and game birds, sheep, goat, hare and wild hog. Few can 
afford to eat flesh oftener than on occasions of marriage and other 
family festivals ond a few leading holidays such as Dasardé and 
Divali. They sometines vow to offer an animal to a god, and after 
offering its life to the god, eat its flesh. 


They take three meals a day. Their every day fare consists of 
millet, rice, wheat or: occasions, vegetables and fruits cut in pieces, 
split pulse, and déan or jhunaké (gram flour boiled with cumin, 
coriander, chillies, salt, turmeric and onions). They generally 
break-fast® at heme on bhakri (bread of unleavened dough) with 
some vegetable re‘ish or raw onion, and about noon their wives take 
to the place of work their dinnersof bhdkri and vegetables, and 
either fish, flesh, or split pulse:} A suppériof bhdkri or bhat (cooked 
pet milk or sore liquid preparation of pulse, is eaten at about 
eight, 


Their usual holday fare is Seoayd (vermicelli) eaten with milk 
and gil (molasses:. Puran-polis (sweetened grain cakes), kdnavales 
aye cakes), telcis (cakes fried in oil), vade (pulse-cake), liduis 

rice or wheat flour balls stuffed with sugar or gii]) are some of their 
feast dishes. 


The dietary of ‘he well-to-lo. urbanites is much more elaborate. 
Besides the usual cereals, pulses, vegetables and oils, a vegetarian 
includes in his dict dairy products like, milk, butter, curds, butter- 
milk and ghee (clarified butter) on a liberal scale. The morning 
tea with a light breakfast is followed by two meals, one between 
nine and eleven ir the morning, and the other between seven and 
nine in the evening, Men and women eat separately, the women 
after the men haye done. The head of the house, his sons and 
guests sit on pats in a row (on special occasions three pdfs may be 
used for an indivyidual—one for sitting, the second to support the 
back and the third on which the dinner is served){. Metal or leaf 
plates are laid in front of each pdt and to the right-hand side is 
a tdmbya (water-pot) covered with a piulpdtra (cup). On the top 
of the plate to the :ivkt are cups for curries and relishes. The pulse 
and grain are served by a cook, and the vegetables and ghee by 
one of the women of the family. The dinner is served in 
three courses, the first of boiled rice and pulse and a spoonful or two 
of ghee, the second o° poli or capati (bread of unleavened wheat 
dough), sugar and ghee with salads and curries, and the third of 
boiled rice with curds and salads. With each course two or 


®At present it is more or less customary with the rural population to have 
a cup of tea before o: after the breakfast. ; 

#An artisan tekes alo+g with him his dinner where he works or is employed. 

1Some well-to-do fa:nilies from the upper class have now-a-days taken to 
dining on tables, 
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three vegetables are served. The plate is not changed during th 
dinner. In each course the chief dish is heaped in the centre of th 
plate, on the right the vegetables are arranged and on the left th 
salads with a piece of lemon and some salt. 


The following is the general menu of the food served in typicz 
vegetarian Maharastrian hotels in Poona. 


Lunch :—Salt, lemon pieces, chutney and kosimbir (salad) 
suki bhdji and patal pale bhaji (vegetables), dmti (curry), vura 
(liquid split-pulse) ; capéti, bhakri, puryd (types of bread), bhé 
(cooked rice); ghee, curds, buttermilk, milk. 


The dishes at a dinner are the same as at a lunch with the excep 
tions that varan and koshubirs are omitted ; bhakri, instead of capat 
usala (cooked sprouted pulses) imstead of suki bhaji; fruit 
vegetables instead of leafy ones, and sometimes chopped onion, ar 
served, 


Feast Menu :—Along with the usual daily dishes a special swee 
dish is principally served. The sweet may be one of the following :- 
Srikhand, bdsundi, jilebi, puranpoli, dudhpdk, Siva, sudhdras, ladi 
dmbras, ete. 


During the week some changes are made in the menu by way 0 
serving different “snacks” and “entries”. Usually they are khicadi 
Latatevadd, thdlipith, bhaji, puri-bhaji, ete. 


THE TYPES OF DWELLINGS found in the district as a whole may be 
classified under two divisions, movable and immovable. 


The movable ones belong to wandering tribes or labourers whe 
move from place to place. They are of two kinds; small tents 0: 
pals, either of coarse cotton or woollen fabric, and small huts o. 
bamboo or date matting. The dwellers in tents and mat huts suffe: 
much from heat and cold and still more from rain. To escape the 
wet many of them stop, during the monsoon, near some village anc 
build small huts of grass and leaves and branches of trees. 


The immovable houses may be divided into five classes, according 
to the cost of building and the type of material used in construction 
There are the first class houses, known as large vadds (mansions) 
now rarely built and becoming fewer and obsolete. These vddé: 
are seldom found except in towns and large villages and are generally 
dumajli (two storeyed). They are built round cowks (quadrangle: 
or central plot or yard) with stone or fire-baked brick walls, tiled* 
roofs and verandas. Entry into them is through a gateway o1 
passage in oue of the outer faces of the building. From the inner 
court a few steps lead to the oft or veranda, fer the house is 
always raised on a joté (plinth) three or four feet high. In the 
veranda, strangers are received, children play or the women of the 
house swing and talk. The ground floor has four to seven rooms, 
a central hall, a back veranda ; and the second storey has four rooms 
or two halls. At places, such types of houses have two open squares 


"As a roofing material people use tiles of indigenous make, known as 
kumbhari kaole, made and fire-baked by local potters, und also Mangalore tiles 
and corrugated iron sheets. 
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wrrounded hy rooms and verandas, the first where the men live, 
and the back set apart for women. In the rear of the house are 
a cattle shed and a bathing room. A privy is attached to a distant 
sorner either in the front or at the back of the building according 
0 convenience. There may be a rear yard with flower and plantain 
rees and a tulas (holy basil) in a masonry pillar pot. Buildings 
ike these are owned by indmdars (holders of public grants), 
agirdars (big lan:led proprietors), and wealthy merchants. 


From the architectural point of view these vddas have little beauty 
w ornamentation ; even the finest are plain, massive and monotonous. 
The plinth is of close-joined blocks of polished stone. The posts 
ind beams are mussive but short. The ceilings are made of smaller 
tlosely fitted beams, sometimes ornamented with variegated 
xeometrical figures and flowers made of small chips or slits of gaily 
yainted wood or ivory. If width is wanted, it is secured by two or 
hree rows of wooden pillars joined together by ornamental ogee- 
shaped cusped and fluted wooden false arches. The pillars, which 
senerally spring from a carved stone or wooden pedestal, have 
thafts carved in the cypress or suru style and lotus-shaped capitals. 
The eves are gencrally ornamented with carved plank facings and 
rroject boldy from the walls. The..roofs are either terraced or 
yovered with flat tiles. The-staireases.are in the walls, and are 
yarrow and dark. 


These vddds are being replaced in their class by modern houses, 
.e., mansions, or Lig bungalows. 


Houses of the second class are generally two-storeyed, with walls 
‘constructed of dressed or unworked stone and burnt or sun-dried 
wicks and tiled cr flat roofs... They. occur both in towns and 
‘illages, A house of this class consists of an osari (front veranda), 
vhich is used as an office or place of business, majghar (a central 
‘oom for dining anc! sitting), deoghar(a room for worshipping gods), 
t kitchen and a room to spare. There is generally also a cattle shed 
ither in the front or at the back. 


Houses of the third class, though smaller than the first two when 
sxccupied by a husbardmen, are roomy, and they have large cattle 
hieds attached. They are one-storeyed and the walls are built of 
inburnt bricks or omul and stone, They have two rooms and tiled 
w thatched roofs. 


Houses of the fourth and fifth classes are single-roomed thatched 
vuts with walls of mud or mud and wattle reed, millet or cotton 
tock, and roofed ly a bamboo frame and covered by grass or 
‘ven leaves. Houses of this class are found chiefly in villages and 
iilly parts of the cistcict and are owned and inhabited by poorer 
and-holders and ficld labourers and people of the backward and 
lepressed classes. Except when the number of the cattle is small 
nd a part of the .ouse can be set apart for them, the poorer 
vusbandman’s cattle live in sheds or pens separate from the dwelling. 
n the eastern part of the district, where rain is scanty, houses, 
nown as dhdbis, with flat earth-roofs, are sometimes found. Owing 


o the weight of the earthen roof, they seldom have an upper 
torey. 


Within the Jast fifty years urban sage in the Poona district 
as Changed a great deal. As knowledge of sanitary principles has 
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advanced, houses of the modern type have come into existence 
which are, in style and accommodation, superior to those they hav 
replaced. 


As security of life and property is more assured under moden 
conditions, the necessity to group houses close to one another anc 
mitiimise the number of windows in houses has disappeared, anc 
the prevailing trend is also towards formation of garden suburbs 
Simultaneous with this trend there has been a change in taste 
Perhaps the easy availablity of building materials like reinforce 
concrete has led to new ideas in architectural design. People nov 
prefer simplicity of form and structure to the massive and ornat: 
style. While the old houses ensured more privacy in the househok 
of a joint family by their dark and labyrinthine rooms, the house 
which are now built only for individual families allow more light 
ventilation and accessibility. Self-contained cottages, or at leas 
blocks, consistent with economy of space, are the modern aim. Thi 
kitchen, and bath and toilet rooms are attached to the main structur: 
and made accessible from every other room. 


THE COSTUME Or THE Hinpus of the Poona district, who could bi 
included in the general category of Maharastrians, is a blending o 
different items in as muchas it shares in common of dress founc 
in use among people all over India. Excluding the dresses o 
European style, palpably imtroduced) because of contact wit 
Britishers, the following articles of their dressware have a historicall: 
basic significance. 

Male lower garment :—Langofi, Langota, caddi, paficd, dhoti, cojana 
ijar, tuman, pyjama, survdr, 

Male upper garment :—Uparni, Sela, sadara, pairan, barabandi 
bandi, kudté, kopri, angarkhd, dagla, ackan, Servdni. 

Male head-dress :~-Topi, pagoté, pagadi, munddsé, rumal, patka 
sdfd. 

Female dress :—Coli, parkar. (petticoat), sddi, lugadé, patal, $dl 
$ali, paithani. 


Child-dress :-Angdé and galuté for the trunk, and foparé, kucdé 
kurici for the head. 


The distinction of the Mahfrastrian dress lies not so much in thi 
articles of wear as in the manner in which they are worn. Th 
foliowing descriptive notes illustrate the point. 


Among the males, the poorest wear a langoti (loincloth), a striy 
of cloth passed between the legs and fastened at ends to a waist 
band. Lungota is an improvement on langofi. It is a triangula: 
piece of cloth with a strip attached at the apex and when in wea. 
it covers also the buttocks. It is a convenient wear for males whik 
taking gymnastic exercises and is considered more decent thar 
lungoti. 


Dhoti :—The principal lower garment of males among most classe: 
is the dhoti, called in Marathi dhotar, usually about 50 inches wid 
and four or four and a half yards long with a narrow colonrec 
border on each of the lengthwise sides, and a breadthwise stripe 
at each of the ends. The Brahmanic and standard mode of wearing 


*Some of the descriptions in this section are drawn mainly from “ Indiar 
Costume ” (1951) by Prof. G. S$. Ghurye, Ph.D, (Cantab.), 
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the dhoti is the one wherein the hind pleats formed invariably CHAPTER 3. 
from its portion whch is on the left side of the wearer are properly rie 
and neatly done, and passed between the legs drawing up the Rone oat 
innermost pleat of the bunch tightly between the buttocks, and Dress. 
cleanly tucked in behind. The surplis portion coming from the  Male-dress. 
right side is first pleated breadthwise and the pleats tucked at the 

navel an inch or two into the edge of the wrap of the dhoti. The 

lower free ends of the pleats are carefully smoothened and a few 

of them are take up and tucked over the already tucked in bunch 

ut the navel. The peasants and Jower class people wear a shorter 

dhoti (sometimes known as paficd) and have but few puckers in 

tront and behind their ends hanging and fluttering loose. It is 

not infrequent to find them wearing the garment in another fashion. 

The left-side end is drawn up at the back without pleating it and 

the portion comirz frem the right side is rolled up lengthwise and 

wrapped round the Join once and tied in a knot at the front with 

the remaining portion, allowing a small Jength of the rolled-up end 

to dangle about in the centre. 


The method of making the dhoti a fit wear for work is what is 
known in Marathi as kdsofd, wherein the lower of the front pleats, 
ufter their upper ends are tucked_in_at the navel, are drawn up 
between the Jegs behind and» tucked in, at the back-centre. The 
full-breadth dho!i worn in /the kasota fashion by elegant experts 
presents the appecrance of the baggy Baluchi trousers. 


Caddi, colnd, ijar, tumaén, pyjaind, and surwdar are cut and 
tailored lower garrients usually worn by males, Caddi is a kind of 
tight drawers covering the hips. Cold is a form of shorts or short 
pantaloons reachin;; wp to the knee and) its longer varieties equivalent 
to trousers are i/dr, twmdn, pyjama and survar. The pyjamd has 
a wider end than the surcar which has more less tapering ends. 


Barabandi is a double-breasted waistcoat provided with six pairs 
of strings or tapes io “asten it; and is;sometimes found in the wear 
of old orthodox males or priests. Kopri, bandi and kudaté are 
a kind of short-sleeved waistcoats buttoned up centrally in front and 
are in the wear of the agricultural and labouring classes. Pairan 
and sadard are shirts of looser type which button up centrally, 
reach up to the mid-thigh and have full and rather wide sleeves 
without cuffs, Angarkhé and daglé are long coats generally put 
on over a puirayn. Servdni and ackan are long coats fairly fitting 
above the waist and having more or less distinctly marked skirts 
reaching just above the knees but fastened centrally in front with 
buttons. It has a standing collar which is rather low. 


Of the male headdress, pagofté and pagdi are pre-formed turbans 
still to be seen in the wear of elderly persons on ceremonial 
occasions. The phetd cr pdtkd as worn by Mahiarastrians is a piece 
of cloth or silk measuring about two feet in width and fifteen to 
twenty-two feet in length, and is folded over the head in two parts 
with folds crossing in the middle of the forehead and one portion 
definitely higher than the other. One end is tucked under folds 
or kept erect at the crown and the other is usually let fall over the 
neck, Rumdl, which is a freshly folded turban, consists of 
a square piece of cloth about twelve feet in length, rolled around 
one of its diagonals and then folded over the head so that the 
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two sides of the head-dress from the central line is more or less equal 
and no end of the cloth lies loose. A rumdl cloth may be plain 
white or coloured with gold-thread borders, 

Uf the pre-formed turbans or pagdis, apart from the type 
patronized by Bralunins and allied classes (a round one with 
a banana-like protuberance rising above the general level), a variety 
distinguished by its twisted rolls rather than flat length is current 
among Mardthds, Mélis and other classes. 


The popular type of cap of indigenous make is the “folding” onc 
with an encircling strip two to four inches wide. Materials from 
khaddur to jari cloth may be used in the making. 


The coli is a close-fitting bodice fastened in position by a knot tied 
With its two flaps centrally just under the breast. It covers only 
about half the length of the back, and the sleeves, which are tight. 
come within about an inch of the elbow. It has two types; the 
akhaid for which cut pieces are not used in the formation of the 
part wrapping the chest, and navtukadydci (of nine pieces) whic: 
has nine parts sewn together and makes a better fit. To supplement 
the knot made with the edges of the flaps the coli may have a hook 
or button to fasten it. 

The sdri worn by Maharistrian ladies is generally eight to nine 
yards in length and forty-five ‘to fifty-two inches in width, and is 
known as sddi or lungadé in Marathi. It has two Jengthwise borders 
(kinar or kath), also two breadthwise borders (padar) at the twe 
ends, of which one is more decorated than the other. Though the 
patierns of sdris may change from time to time, the different 
manufacturing centres stick to the characteristics for which thei: 
products have been famous and, are particular to set the pattern anc 
colour of the borders in. distinet. and pleasing relicf with that of 
the body of the séri. 

The way a Mahirdgtcian woman wears the nine yard sdri is 
peculiar. Starting with the decorated end (pacdar) of the séri the 
wearer throws over her-left shoulder a portion of it enough tec 
cover the back and after swathing her bosom and right thigh wiih 
the remaining portion she draws the latter from over the right 
hip to the Lock and thea turas it to the front in bulk over the 
left thigh. She manfonlaetes this bulk so as to form a type’ ot skirt 
covering her lowcr bedy with a number of pleats or pucker: 
adjusted centrally in front. A few of the lower eads of the 
arranged pleats she then draws up backward hetween the legs, 
pleats and tucks them into the waist at the back-certre. This 
treatment secures the wearer’s Jimbs abnost as much freedom as 
a divided garment like trousers. Jf still greater ease or security 
is desired, then the front pleats are further treated to a tug anc 
tuck-up at the back. This mode of wearing the sdri with hind 
pleats tucked at the back is known as sakaccna nesana as opposec 
to the other mode without the back tuck (goltiesana) in which the 
whole wrap of the sdri from waist down is allowed to hang 
straight like a skirt. The first mode is most favoured by ladies oi 
the Brahmin and similar classes while the second by ladies ol 
Maratha and similar classes. 


Saris of five to six yard length, which are getting popular with 
the younger generation, are worn in golnesan (round mode of 
wear) fashion over a foundation wear of a parkar or lehangi 
(petticoat). 
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The dress ensernble of the present day upper class Hindu 
urbanites could be described as under :— 


Indoors a well-to-do old gentleman of an orthodox trend wears 
a dhoti, a pairan or a half shirt, and either leaves his feet bare or 
sometimes walks on khaddvds (wooden clogs), Out of doors he 
puts on a shirt or a sadard, preferably & long coat and over it arranges 
an uparané (shoulder cloth) in puckers. As a head-dress he may 
choose either a cap or a rumdl (head-scarf) and on ceremonial 
occasions a sdphi (silk head-scarf) or a pre-formed turban known 
as pagoté or pag:li. Now-a-days, some prefer to wear out of doors 
a “Nehru Shirt” and a “Gandhi Cap”, Gentlemen of a “ reformed” 
trend and retirec: trom high salaried services prefer to walk about 
in a pair of trousers or pyjamds and a shirt, with a hat on or bare 
headed, carrying a walking stick. The general foot-wear of males 
includes vahdnds, ceppals, cadhdv, and canvas and leather shoes. 
The square-toed red shoes known as puneri jodd is rarely to be seen 
at present. 


The wardrobe of the well-to-do young man may consist of all the 
items of the western dress ensemble, including the ‘bush shirt’ 
and the ‘bush coat’ of recent origin, 


His outdoor dress variates between three types. (1) A pyjama 
or a pair of short pant anda shirt, the.two daps of the shirt being 
allowed to hang loose: on the pyjama. Here the shirt may be of the 
“Nehru” type. (2) A pair of trousers in combination with shirt, 
bush-shirt or bush-coat. The shirt is always tucked underneath the 
trousers and its sleeves are rolled up in a band above the elbow. 
(8) a full Western suit, including trousers, shirt, coat, some times 
a vest, and a neckiie. A foot-wear known as pathdni sandal is getting 
popular at presen: among young males. The middle-aged male 
prefers to wear the Hyderabadi. sertodni or ackan which the young 
may don on ceremonial occasions in combination with cudiddra 
pyjamd. Araong the urbanite-young males, it is now-a-days rare 
to find one wearing «a dhoti which is in some evidence among the 
middle-aged. 


In woman’s dress-ware young ladies have discarded colis and 
taken to blouses, polakds, jumpers and brassiers, and instead of 
saris of nine yards they now wear sdris of five to six yards. This 
change, however, has not materially changed the general appearance 
of their dress. Young girls, however, have taken more to frocks of 
different fashions than to the parkar and coli of the old type. 


AMONG THE CULTURED, IT Is RARE to find men using any ornaments. 
However, a sdhukar or saraf may be found wearing a pearl earring 
called bhikbdali, a yold wristlet known as poci and a gold necklace 
called goph or kantha. A young man sometimes takes a fancy to 
wear round his neck a thin gold chain with a central locket. 
Persons wearing gold rings, called pavitraka, and angthis studded 
with pearls and precious stone, (natural or artificial), are 
not rare. Buttons, !inks, studs, collar-pins, tie-pins, wrist watches 
made of precious metals and set with precious stones are often 
found in the wear of rich persons. Rajkadyaé, bhikbali and 
caukada of gold as ear ornaments, kadé of silver for 2the wrist, 
karagota of silver as a waist belt, are found in the wear of rustics. 
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Fashions in female ornaments have undergone considerable change 
during the last fifty years, the general tendency being towards 
avoiding gold ornaments of heavy weight. The following is the list 
of ornaments in the wear of well-to-do ladies at present :— 


Head ornaments of any sort are generally out of fashion. How- 
ever, some old_ types like mud, agraphul, ketki-kevdd, gulabacé 
phil, veni, rakhadi, bindi-bijora, candre-surya, ndgagonde, and 
gonde phulé (all made of gold) still persist to some extent. 


Ear ornaments :—Coukadi and kudi, preferably of pearls and of 
precious stones, are still in vogue. Earrings of various types are 
now getting into fashion. 


Neck ornaments :—Mangala-stitra of various types, the black beads 
being stringed together by different patterns of gold chain work, is 
now-a-days used as an ornament. Besides, necklaces known as 
candrahdra, capalahara, jondhli-pota, — tandli-pota, bakulihara, 
puspahara, pohehdra, mohanméla, putlydci mala, bormdla, kolhapuri 
sdja, ekddni, sart and vajratika (all made of gold) and petyd, pota, 
laphphd, tanmani, and pendé, made of pearls, are in current use. 


Hand ornaments.—Kankané (bangles) of patterns known as 
diamond, hodighdt, tinpailt,~ pancpaild, bilor, double-diamond, 
Calcutta pattern, Delhi pattern, Madras-pattern and pdtlyd (wristlets ) 
known as todicyd, purnacyd, jalicyd, pailiicyd, or minydcyd, all made 
of gold, are current. Costlier bangles studded with pearls, diamonds 
and precious stones are also in vogue. 


Armlets or vdkyds of the types known as rudragdath, tulabandi, 
hdtricyd, and modavakyd, are still in wear. 


Nose ornaments :—Nath, murani, mugvata, and phuli, made of 
pearls and studded with precious stones, are current. 


Child ornaments :—Bindalyd, managatyd, kaditode, vile and 
cdla, toradya and sdakhli, hasafi, made either of gold or silver, are 
current, 


THE PROSPECT OF A CHILDBIRTH is watched with anxiety and eager- 
ness by the family, and the enceinte is treated with great care 
and tenderness both at her parent’s and at her husband’s. Her 
longings (dohdle), as they are believed to foreshadow and influence 
the characteristics and sex of the child, are fondly noticed and 
promptly satisfied by the family elders. As the belief goes, in the 
fourth month the foetus develops a heart and starts desiring things. 
This is reflected in the longings the woman begins to have by then 
and she is called daurhidini or dohdlkarin (Marathi). She is subject 
to a number of taboos, Birthmarks and congenital defects in the 
child are often ascribed to the neglect of the dohale (longings) 
and the non-observance of taboos. In the case of the first pregnancy, 
the woman is considered particularly open to attacks of evil spirits 
and following the folklore of the people she has to comply with 
a number of do’s and don'ts. For her and the child’s well-being 
she is asked to keep within doors as far as possible and is forbidden 
from going into an empty house. She ought not to quarrel, or eat 
hot and pungent things, or weep, or sleep during the day, or keep 
late hours at night. She ought not to draw lines with charcoal or 
with her finger nails on the ground. She ought not to see an 
eclipse or cut anything during the period. She should eat tambul, 
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mark her brow with red-powder, rub her arms with turmeric, put 
lampblack into her eyes, bathe, and comb her hair. As what the 
husband does during his wife’s pregnancy is believed to affect his 
wife and the unborn child, he may avoid certain acts. He builds no 
house, does not bathe in the sea, attends no funerals or obsequial 
sie gure no serpent, does not travel, and does not get his head 
shaved. 


The grhyasiitras (code of vedic rites) prescribe for the benefit 
of the pregnant woman a number of observances of masico- 
religious nature and believers in the efficacy of vedic samskdras 
follow them to varying extents. The purisavana rite, so called 
because in virtue of 1t “a male is born,’ is performed in the second 
or third month of pregnancy. The husband makes the wife drink 
in three handfuls some curds and ‘two beans and a grain of 
barley’, each time asking her ‘What dost thou drink P What dost 
thou drink ?’, to which she replies ‘Pumsavana, pumsavana’. The 
anavalobhana rite is performed in the fourth month, The husband 
squeezes some juice of durva in the wife’s right nostril, touches 
her heart and pravs to the gods for the safety of the foetus. The 
simantonnayana ccrermony which is known as dthdngulem in 
Marathi, is performed in the sixth or eight month of the pregnancy. 
After making djya (ghee) objations to the. sacrifical fire, the husband 
takes a porcupine quill and a blade of darbha (sacred grass), and 
passing them along the parting of his wife’s hair fastens them into 
the knot behind. He takes a garland of umber (wild-figs) and 
hangs it round her neck, and decks her with ornaments and her 
hair with flowers. 


The young wife generally goes to her parents for her first confine- 
‘ment. There she is fed with dainties, decked with flowers and all 
methods are tried to keep her cheerful and happy. At the inception 
of labour she take: to the lying-in room which has been swept 
clean and kept warm, dim-lighted and free from draught. A cot 
is arranged in the room. A midwife generally known to the family 
and engaged beforehand is called in and she attends the girl from 
then onwards for ten or more days. One or two experienced women 
of the family may be in attendance. Only females are allowed 
to be present at a birth, 


At the approach oy delivery the midwife waves a cocoanut thrice 
round the girl (parturient) and keeps it aside in a niche. If the 
girl suffers severely, 1 priest is called to read special mantras from 
sacred books to drive away evil spirits. The anxious elders cease- 
lessly count beads, pray to gods and goddesses and promise them 
things. The Ganesa ido] in the house is merged in water. A ladle 
is hooked in the door. Thinking that a dead ancestor is at his 
rebirth, afigdra (cowdung ashes) in his name is rubbed on the 
girl’s brow. 


For some time after the delivery the position of the mother is 
not changed, and till she is washed and laid on the cot, the babe 
is put in a sip (bamboo winnowing fan). If the child fails to cry 
out its arrival, the midwife gives it a sprinkle of cold water and beats 
a metal plate at its cars. If this fails, she tries other methods to 
make it cry; holds it by its legs upside-down and pats it on the 
back; blows, or puts her fingers, into its mouth to remove 
obstructive substances if any. After a while she ties the child’s 
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umbilical cord with a cotton thread, a few inches away from th, 
navel, holds a pice under the cord and severs it with a knife. Sh 
then rubs the mother and the child with turmeric and oil, then wit! 
pram-flour and bathes them with hot water. The child is dressec 
in swaddling clothes and laid besides its mother on the cot. 


The placenta is put in an earthen pot with a pice and betelnut 
and the midwife buries the pot in the compound. There is a com 
mon belief among the the people that the first ten days in particular 
following the birth of a child, are full of danger both to the new 
born and the mother and a number of precautionary measures havé 
to be followed to guard them against evil influences. Every evenings 
the family priest recites soothing verses or Sdntipdth over a pinch o| 
ashes or angdrd, which is then rubbed on the brows of the mothei 
and the child. Utmost care is taken to keep a light always burning it 
the lying-in room, day and night, especially from the fifth to the 
tenth day, and during that time the mother is never Jeft alone in the 
room. Myrrh-incense is burnt and waved all over, an iron bar is 
Jaid on the threshhold and an earthen jar filled with cow’s urine with 
a branch of nim leaves floating in it is set at the entrance of the 
lying-in room. A person entering the room has first to sprinkle some 
cow-urine on his feet with the nim twig and thus prevent evil spirits 
coming in along with him. ..An earthen pot marked with sandalwood 
paste and a pice and a betelnut put in, is kept as a rakhan (guard): 
in a niche of the lying-in room. The bdlantina, the mother as she is: 
called for some days after parturition, is on special diet for the 
first two days and may revert to the usual one on the third day. 
Before she takes her meals on the third day, her ‘lap is filled’. 


On the fifth day there is a) ‘lap-filling’ of the bdlantina as 
on the third. In the evening a worship is offered to Pafcvi (Mother 
Tifth) in the lying-in room. Two dough figures (Jivatydé~—minor 
dieties) arranged on aksata (rice) spread in a sip (winnowing fan) 
and placed on a pdt are worshipped by a married woman. In the 
same stip the maternal uncle of the bdlantin lays a sickle marked 
with lime dots and its handle wrapped in silk, and Jays before the 
sickle sandal-paste, flowers, turmeric-paste, pinjar, and food in the 
name of Pditcvt or Mother Fifth. The priest burns hing (asafcetida) 
and repeating sacred verses over it, mixes some ashes with it and 
gives the mixture to be rubbed on the child and the mother and on 
other young children in the house. The mother is given five cooked 
grams to eat. 

On the sixth day, a blank sheet of paper and a reed pen and ink 
are set before the goddess (Paficvi) and the whole is worshipped by 
the father as Sasthi or Mother Sixth, with the same rites as the 
maternal uncle used on the fifth night. That day the mother is given 
six boiled grams to eat. Light is kept burning the whole twa 
nights in the lying-in room and women of the house pass the nights 
awake playing games and singing songs before the goddess, for the 
fifth and sixth nights are a critical time to the new-born child, 


In consequence of the childbirth, the mother is considered unclean 
for ten days and no one except the midwife touches her. The family, 
also observes ceremonial impurity (suher) for the period. Even 
though the family is held impure for the ten days, the first, fifth, 
sixth and tenth days after birth are considered luckly for alms-giving 
or for feeding the priests. For this reason, on the evening of the fifth 
a feast is given to relations and friends. On the tenth day the 
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nother and the child are given a purificatory bath, their clothes 
washed and the whole house is cleaned. The walls and the ground 
of the lying-in room are smeared with a mixture of cowdung and 
water, the bathing place is washed, and turmeric, red-powder, 
Jowers and a lighted lamp are laid near it. Cow’s urine is sprinkled 
all over the house. The lap of the midwife is filled with rice, 
betelnut, betel-leaves and fruits, and she is presented with a robe 
and a bodice and money. The mother is cleansed from the impurity 
ay a sprinkle of water with tulsi leaves by the priest. The males 
shange their sacred threads. 


The naming ceremony, or bdrse, which is generally held on the 
{2th day, is an occasion for social celebration. Women neighbours, 
friends and kinswcinen are invited to attend the naming. They drop 
in, each with some presents for the mother and the child—a bodice 
sloth for the mother and a hood or kufici for the child—a conoanut, 
1 turmeric root and a vidd. In the lying-in room or in the women’s 
hall, a cradle is hung to the ceiling and a carpet is spread under it. 
An elderly warried woman marks the child’s and its mother’s brows 
with pinjar and another woman sitting near the mother takes the 
child in her arms. The women one by one fill the mother’s lap 
with grain and cocoanut, mark her brow with pinjar and hand over 
the presentation articles, Then the women arrange themselves in 
two groups, one or either side of the cradle. Two ladies stand on 
opposite sides of the cradle facing each other, One of them takes the 
child in her arms--. cocoanut clad in kufici is often substituted for 
the child—covers the bottom of the cradle with a parti-coloured 
quilt, and passes the child or the kufici-covered cocoanut, from under- 
neath the cradle tc the lady opposite, who, in her turn, hands it 
over back to the giver from over the cradle. This is repeated three 
or five times, and at each turn one lady addresses the other “ Take 
Govind”, “Take Gopal”; the names of Madhustidan, Trivikram, 
Sri Krsna are repected in similar fashion for the remaining turns. 
Some matron then te kes the child in her arms and lays it in the cradle 
bidding the mother reoseat inthe child’s ear its name, which on 
common consultatior has been settled beforehand. The mother then 
loudly repeats the name in the child’s ear, ending with the meaning- 
less sound kur-r-r. The guests then gently swing the cradle and 
sing a cradle song or pdlnd lulling the child to sleep with a chorus 
meaning “Sleep, my darling sleep”. The cradling ends with the 
distribution of boiled gram and packets of sweetmeat, and the guests 
retire, after receiving fram the housewife kunku and turmeric paste, 
which they rub on their brow and cheeks. Widows are not allowed 
to take part in the cradling. 

The karnavedh (jiercing of the ear-lobes) ceremony is also 
performed on that day in the morning before the child has had 
a bath. The goldsinith of the family first makes correct marks 
where the ears are to be pierced and passes through each of them 
a piece of gold wire which he then adeptly twists and shapes into 
a loose ring. The right ear-lobe is pierced first and then the left one, 
if it is a boy, and in the case of a girl the order is reversed. The 
ceremony may be postponed to the sixth or the twelfth month. 
The custom of getting the girl's ear bored at three or even five places 
is day by day getting raier. If a boy is subject to a vow, his right 
nostril is bored and a gold ring put into it. 

The caula or cidakarana (the first cutting of the hair on the child’s 
head) ceremony has a place in the Hindu samskdras. As a purifi- 
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catory rite it is also prescribed for girls. At present the rite is 
usually gone through in the case of boys only and at the time of 
upanayana (thread-girding). Traditionally it takes place in the 
first, third or fifth year as may be the custom of the family. The 
ceremony has to be performed on an auspicious day, and the 
sutras prescribe an elaborate ritual which includes as the principal 
act the cutting of the hair of the child, and other subsidiary acts 
as the performance of homa, feeding of priests, receiving theii 
benedictions and giving of daksind and the disposal of the cut hais 
in such a way that no one can find them. 


It is customary with many of the backward Hindu communities 
to give ceremonial attention to the first shaving or cutting 
of the hair (jdval) of the child, the belief being that the hair 
the child is born with is impure and the occasion of its removal 
has to be met by a purificatory ceremony and a social celebration 
This holds good in the case of both boys and girls. ‘The ceremony 
of ciidakarana is to be performed for girls also, but without 
mantras,” Manu (II-66) prescribed, and this ancient custom though 
no more observed by the advanced communities is in vogue among 
the Rimoéis, the Kumbhars, the Nhavis, the Jingars, the Salis and 
similar classes. 


Among the Velilis in the Poona district the mudi (hair-clipping) 
takes place at any suitable time before the child is three years old. 
In the morning they go to a garden some distance from the house, 
cowdung a spot of ground, and raise a canopy of sugarcanes and 
set a plantain tree at each corner of the sugarcane canopy. They 
take two pebbles in honour of the goddess Kamaksiamma, daub them 
with red-lead, and place them inside the canopy. A number of 
coconuts, sugarcanes and \plantains are laid in front of the goddess. 
A goat is killed, and the child lying on the maternal uncle’s knee 
has its hair clipped by a barber who retires with a present of 
uncooked food and some cash. The hair is gathered, shown to the 
goddess and thrown into! a tiver or pond. A feast is held, 
and, after presenting the child with clothes and money, the 
articles offered to the goddess are distributed among the guests, wha 
then retire to their homes. Among backward Hindu communities 
this ceremony is held in honour of the goddess Satvai and a goat 
is sacrificed before her. The maternal uncle of the child is the 
important functionary in the clipping of the hair, which is then 
ceremonially offered to the goddess or disposed of in a careful 
manner. For example, among the Beldars, the clipped hair is laid 
on a millet cake and offered to ihe goddess Satvii along with cooked 
rice, vegetables and bread. Among the Ramosis when the child is 
two or three months old it is taken to the temple of Satvai, Ekai or 
some other goddess in the village; its head, whether it is a boy 
or girl, is shaved, and the hair is kept in a coconut-shell and laid 
betore the goddess. A goat is killed and a dinner is given. Those 
who cannot afford to go to the goddess’s temple perform the 
ceremony in their own village, keeping the hair and taking it to the 
goddess on the first opportunity. Analogous customs are found 
among the Cnambhars, Kumbhars, Kolis, Lodhis, Vanjaris, Dhors, 
Uchalias and many others, who offer the clipped hair of the child to 


the goddess Satvai, sacrifice a goat in her honour and celebrate the 
occasion with a feast. 
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Upanayana, or mufij as it is popularly known at present, is the 
ritualistic ceremony of investing a batu (boy) with a yajfopavita 
(sacred thread). Maufjibandhana, batukarana, vratabandha are its 
synonyms signifying the various acts in the ritual. “Leading or taking 
near (the dcdrya for instruction) ” is what upanayana literally means, 
and it might have also meant “ introducing the novice to the stage of 
studenthood”. Hindus claiming a place in the first three varnas 
(classes) or the dvijdtis consider upanayana as an essential sariskdra 
(purificatory rite) which formally initiates one to brahmacarydsram 
(stage of studenthocd) that necessarily precedes grhasthasram (the 
householder stage) or marriage. 


Under a religious injunction a boy has to be invested with the 
sacred thread while he is in his teens} and, accordingly, his 
father consults the femily astrologer and fixes an auspicious day for 
performing his son’s upanayana.{ Friends and relations who are 
informed of this 1 week or two earlier give by turns congratulatory 
feast called gadagners or kelvans to the boy and his mates. 

Musicians are engaged to play on the thread-girding day, 
A mandap (decor:ted booth) is erected in front of the house and 
a bahulé (i.e. squere of earth or a raised platform decked with plan- 
tain trees set upright at both ends and piles of earthern pots smeared 
with white wash and red stripes at each corner) is built in the booth. 
A day or two before the thread-girding, an aksat (invitation proces- 
sion) consisting of the boy’s parents and their friends and relations of 
both sexes starts in the evening with music and visits the local 
temple of Ganapati, where the boy’s father lays a cocoanut before 
the god and bows to him, and the priest prays to the god to be 
present at the ceremony together with his two wives Riddhi and 
Siddhi, the goddesses of plenty and success, and by his holy presence 
remove obstacles which might come in the way of completing the 
ceremony. The priest lays aksaté (yellow rice) before the god as 
a sign of invitation and some married women dc the same and ask his 
attendant goddesses. The procession then may disperse or move 
from door to door of select friends) and yelatives. While the boy’s 
father folds his hands before every house-owner, the priest who 
follows him mentions the day and the hour of the ceremony, and 
asks the householder to be present at the ceremony with his 


*A part frum the several sections uf the Brahmin and allied communities who religiously 
observe wpanayana, tle f Jlowit.g ¢ mmuz ities in the Poor a district are fuund to observe 
the cerem my in s-me form ce other :—-Prabhus; Velilia ; Bralma-Kshtris ; Jingars ; 
Shimpis ; Tambats. Some Marathas of high family gird their boys with the sacred 
thread and also perfurm tne tacred thread renewing (sravani) accurding to the Vedio 
ritual. Tne Agarval boy, who is ceremoniously taken to a spiritual teacher (guru), 
worships the teacher, offers him money and falla at his feet and the latter fastens a 
tulasi bead necklace round the boy’s neck, whispers into his ears a sacred verse and 
drops sugarinto hismouth. Among the Lingayats, boysat the age of twelve are taugnt 
@ sacred verse in honour of Shiv and so also girls but not tillthey are sixteen. Upana- 
yene in the case of maidens is nct in vogue at present although it wasa practice in ancient 
times. Revivalist muvements as that of the Arya Samaj, and the Dharma-nimaya- 
mandal uf Lonavale preaci that upanayana should be open t» all Hindus irrespective 
of sex or class. 

tA brahmana boy should uncergo upenayana in the eighth year from birth or from 
conception, a keatriya in the eleventh year, a vaisya in the twelfth and up to the 
16th, 22nd and 24th years respectively fur the three varnas it cannot be said that the 
time fur upanayanu has passed—Asv, Gr, (1-19-16). 

(}) There are very intricate rules, particularly of astrological nature, for decidir g the 
pioper month, tithi, day, and tiwe fur upanayana, The moon and tl.e Jupiter must be 
astrologically favourable with reference to the boy’s herusccpe. Mvrevver, as the 
mother of the boy has to Le an active participant in the ceremony the muhurt should 
fall outside her menstrual period. 
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family and attendants. The married women, who come to ask the 
ladies, go into the house, are seated, and ask the women of the family: 
to attend the ceremony. The mistress of the house lays a cocoanut 
and rice in the askers’ laps and marks their brows with vermilion 
as a sign that the invitation is accepted. In token of accepting the 
invitation the houseowner presents the boy’s father or his priest 
with a betelnut and the procession leaves the house. Invitation 
cards marked with vermilion are sent to friends and relations living 
in distant places. 


Prior to the ceremony of upanayana proper, the usual rites, namely 
the worship of Ganapati and kuladevatds, nédndisraddha, 
punyahavdcana (holy-day blessing), devapratistha (god-installing), 
propitiation and consecration of mandapa-devaid, matrkaptjana 
(worship of the mdtrkds) have to be gone through with the same 
procedural details as before the performance of any samskdrd, 
Chatikdsthépana (installing the water-clock) and patrika@pijana 
(worship of the horoscope) may also be performed. Grahamakha 
{a sacrifice to the planets) may also be performed on the previous 
day or on any day within seven or ten days of the wpanayana. 


On the morning of the lucky day, married kinswomen and 
neighbours meet at the boy’s housé, where the boy and his parents, 
dressed in their best, are seated each on a low stool covered with 
a sheet and red cloth marked with svastika (lucky cross) strewn in 
wheat grains, Two musals (pestles) are tied together with a bodice 
cloth and a basket filled with wheat is set before the boy and his par- 
ents. The married women then wash the feet of the bsy and his par- 
ents and wave lights before them., Wheat and fruit are laid in the 
mother’s lap, betel is served to the boy’s father, and a cocoanut is 
put in the boy’s hands. Not less than:five married women take the 
two pestles in their hands, set them upright in the basket, and move 
them up and down as if to-pound the wheat in the basket. They 
sing songs, while music plays. A married woman takes a handful 
of corn and grinds it in a handymilljto which a bodice cloth is tied. 
Perfumed oil is rubbed on the boy and his parents. 


The boy and his mother sit on two pdts (low stools) and amidst 
song and music are bathed by a band of young married women. 
Arati (lighted lamps) are waved before them, and they go into the 
house, The ceremony of shaving the boy’s head follows. The boy’s 
mother’s brother puts a goid ring on the boy’s right little finger 
and with a pair of scissors cuts some hair off the boy’s forelock, and 
the aunt catches the hair in a silver cup filled with milk. The 
barber then sits in front of the boy and shaves his head except the 
top-knot. The shaving over, the women of the family roll ladis 
(sweet balls) and coins down the boy’s head into a handkerchief 
spread over his knees and they are given to the barber who retires 
with a present of a new turban or a kerchief, rice, betel and 
cocoanut. 


The boy is bathed a second time in the booth, rubbed dry, and 
a lighted lamp is waved round his face. Eight pats are set in a row 
and eight thread-wearing unmarried Jads take their seats on the 
pats. At one end of the row are set a silver dining plate and 
a lighted lamp and behind them two péts on which the boy and his 
mother sit. Dinner is served and all dine, the boy eating from the 
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same plate with his mother. This is considered as the last time 
that the mother and the son can eat from the same plate without 
impurity attaching to either. The meal over, the boy takes some 
silver coins from his father and presents them to the lads who dined 
in his company. 


Two pats are arranged on the altar (bahulé) to the east and west 
facing each other. The father sits on the western stool and the boy 
is made to stand on a quantity of rice heaped on the eastern stool. 
Behind the boy stands his sister with a kard (an earthen jug holding 
water and covered with mango leaves and a cocoanut), and his 
mother with a léman-divd (lighted hanging lamp).* Some mato 
relations or the priests hold between the boy and the father an 
unbleached cloth marked with red lines and akstd are distributed to 
all the assembled guests. The astrologer, the family priest ad other 
Brahmins start chanting mangdlastakas (benedictory verses) and the 
zuests, many of whom by then have gathered round the boy, keep 
m silently throwine over him at the end of each verse a few grains 
of the aksta. At the lucky moment, the priest stops chanting and 
the cloth is pulled to the north, the clarion sounds, and at the signal 
nusicians raise a blast of music and the guests clap their hands. 
The boy hands the cocoanut to his-father and lays his head on his 
‘father’s feet. The father blesses him and-seats him on his right lap. 
Pan, perfume and rosewater are distributed, among the guests who 
‘hen withdraw usually with a present of a cocoanut each.f 


The priest and other Brahmins throw ekstd over the boy’s head and 
seat him on a pdt to the father’s right. A sthandila (earthen square) 
s traced in front of the father and blades of darbha (sacred grass) 
we spread over it. A married woman brings a live coal from the 
1ouse on a tile or a td@mhan and Jays~ pieces of cowdung cakes 
ind samidhd (firewood) and thus begins a homa ritual. Water is 
iprinkled six times round the sthandila. The father lays a few 
glades of sacrecl grass between himself and the fire. A leaf cup full 
of djya (ghee) is placed over the blades of grass and other blades are 
hrown over the fire. The priest keeps near him a dandakdsta (staff of 
jala$—butea frondesa), as tall as the upraised end of the boy’s top- 
snot, a bit of deer skin, blades of darbha grass, a rope of mufija 
grass long enough to go round the boy’s waist, two cotton threads, 
me for the boy’s waist, the other for his neck, a jdnvé (sacred thread), 
i roveji (bamboo basket), four paticds (short waistcloths), two of 
vhich are dyed red, and four langotis (loincloths) of which two are 
of silk and two are of cotton. Of the two cotton threads the priest 
laubs one in oil and turmeric and ties it round the boy’s waist and 
tives him a langoti to wear. He then rolls a red cloth round his 
waist and a white cloth round his shoulders. The other cotton 
hread is also rubbed with oil and turmeric and the bit of deer skin 
s passed into it und hung on the left shoulder of the bey in the same 
vay as the sacred thread. A sacred thread is hung across the trunk 
wer his left shoulder and the boy is made to pass between the 
acrificial fire and his father. A pdt is placed near his father and 
he boy is seated on it facing east. A tdémbyd (metal water-pot), 
itamhan (plate), and a pali (ladle), are set in front of the boy and he 
*It may be his sister only with a lighted rice-flour lamp in a metal plate. 


tlt is now getting customary for the guests to make some present to the 
satu (boy) on this occasion. 
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sips water thrice from the pot (dcamana)* and repeats texts. He 
is then brought back between the fire and his father and takes 
his former seat. The fire is rekindled, and the father taking the boy 
by the hand, goes out of the booth, and they both bow to the sun. 


Then, to the left of the homa, two pats are set, and father and son 
stand facing one another. The father takes water, a betelnut, and 
copper or silyer coins in his hollowed hands, and pours them intc 
his son’s hollowed hands and the son lets them fall on the ground. 
After this has been repeated three times they resume their seats. 
The boy holds out his left hand and covers it with his right, and the 
father ties the son’s two hands together with the short waistcloth 
that was wound round the boy’s right knee. Then the boy and his 
father are covered with a shawl, and the father thrice whisper: 
the sacred gdyatri} verses into his son’s right ear, and the son 
repeats it after his father. That no onewelse, whether Brahmana o1 
Sidra, man or woman, may hear the verse, all present go to some 
distance. Then the father and son take their seats in front of the 
fire. Blessings are asked on the boy’s head and the mufija string is 
tied with three knots round the body of the boy above the navel 
The paldga staff or danda is given in the boy’s hands, and he i: 
told always to keep it by him and not to stir without taking it ir 
his hand, and that if he-meets anydangerous animal or anything 
that causes him fear he should show the staff and the cause of fea 
will vanish. Then the father says to his son “Up to this time you 
have been like a Sudra, now you are a Brahmana and a brahmacari 
When you go out you must behave with religious exactness (dcdra) 
you must rub dust on your hands and feet before washing them 
you must take a mouthful of water and rinse your mouth with it 
yeu must bathe twice a day, pray, keep alight the sacred fire, beg 

eep awake during the day, and study the Veda.” Then a money 
present is made to bhiksukds and the rest of the guests are feasted 
The mother’s connection with her son is now at an end, so she toc 
dines; the father, the boy, and three Brahmins fast till evening 
In the evening the Dhiksavala ‘ceremonial begging) takes place 
The boy is dressed in a waistcloth, a coat, and a cap, and, with hi: 
palasa danda in his hand, goes to the village temple accompanie: 
by kinswomen and with baskets of sweetmeats and music. At th 
temple the boy places a cocoanut before the god and bows, anc 
all return with the baskets and their centents. In the booth a pa@ 
is placed for the boy to stand on. His feet are washed and _ hi: 
brow is marked with red-powder and sandal paste. He takes the 
rovali (bamboo basket) in his right hand, the danda in his left anc 
addresses his mother in Samskrt “ Bhavati bhiksan dehi (lady, give 
me alms)” and holds the rovali before her. His mother take: 
a ladle, puts a gold wristlet round its handle, fills it with rice, drop: 


*Flaborate rules about achamana are laid down in several smritis, and it consist: 
of sipping of water held in the hollow of the right palm by the brahmatirt} 
(ie., trom the root of the thumb). It is initiatory to all religious acts, and it 
conjoined with the utterance of the three mames of Visnu, viz., Keshava 
Narayana and Madhava in the form ‘Om Keshavaya namah (a bow to Keshava) 
etc.’ followed, as occasion may require, by the repetition of the rest of the 
twenty-four names of Vishnu. 

4 “The sacred gayatri verse occurs in Rigveda (III-62-10) and in other, Veda: 
also. It is addressed to Savitr (the sun) and may also be interpreted as a praye) 
to the source and inspirer of everything. It literally means “We contempiate 
that esteemed (longed for) refulgence (glory) of the divine Savitr who may 
inspite our intellects (or actions).” P, V. Kane, History of Dharmashastra, 
Vol, TH, pt. 1, m 302. 
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a rupee or two in the rice, and telling the women who surround 
her that she is giving alms to her son, pours the contents of the 
ladle into the roveli. The other women follow and present the 
boy with sugar balls. When the alms-giving is over, the boy hands 
the basket to the priest who takes it home, usually after giving some 
of the sweetmeats to the children who are present. The boy bathes 
and the family priest, sitting in front of him with pancapdtri, tamhan 
and palfi (cup, dish end ladle) teaches him sandhyd (twilight prayers). 
The fire is kindled and a handful of rice is cooked over it in a metal 
vessel. The boy throws three oblations of cooked rice over the 
fire and the rest is kept on one side. On the second and third days, 
the homa (sacrifical fire) is kindled again and the boy is taught 
sandhyd prayers and seated on a pdt in the booth. In front of 
him is raised a vrindivan (earthen altar like a tulsi pot), and a branch 
of the paldga tree or a blade of darbha grass is planted in the altar. 
The boy worships the plant, and taking an abhisekpdtra (spouted 
metal water-pot), with water in it, walks thrice round the aitar 
spouting the water in an unbroken line. Then a bodice cloth, a looking 
glass, a comb, and glass bangles are laid in a bamboo basket near 
the earthen pot, and the boy retires with a low bow. The boy 
then makes over to the priest the loincloths, the staff, the deer skin, 
the sacred thread, and the grass-ropes, and the priest presents him 
with new ones in their stead» The Brahmins are presented with 
money and repeat blessings oyer the hoy’s head. 


Two days to a month after the mufij or upanayana comes the 
sodmufj or samduvartana*® (pupil's return). On a lucky day the 
boy is bathed and an earthen altar (sthandila) is raised in the booth. 
In front of the altar are set two pats. Near the pats are laid sami 
(Mimosa suma) leaves, a razor, rice, wheat, sesamum, pulse, 
curds, and bullock’s dung. The priest-kindles a sacred fire and 
feeds it with ghee. The boy sits on one of the pdfs and his parents 
stand behind him wth two cups in their hands, one with cold 
water and the other with hot water. The priest holds a metal 
plate at a little distance from-the,boy’s head, and the boy’s father, 
with a cup in each hand, presses the boy’s head with the middle 
part of both his hands and pours the water from the two cups in 
one spout into the plate held by the priest without letting a drop 
of water fall on the boy’s head. The priest pours curds into the 
plate, and the father, taking some curds in the four fingers of his 
right-hand, rubs them in a line on the boy’s head. He begins from 
the boy’s left ear, then goes to his left cheek down to the chin, 
then across the right cheek and ear, and then passes behind the 
head to the left car where he began. This he repeats three times. 
Then the priest holds in both hands blades of sacred grass with 
some hairs of the bov’s top knot and the father sheers them in 
two with a razor and gives them into the boy’s hands. The priest 
drops a pinch of sesaraum, wheat, rice, udid, and Sami leaves over 
the cut hair in the boy’s hands, and the boy gives the whole into 
his mother’s hands who throws it into the bullock’s dung. This 
is repeated seven times, four times beginning with the right ear 
and three times beyinning with che left ear. Then, as if to sharpen 

*Samavartana literally means’ return from the teacher’s house to one’s home 
after the completion of the vedic study, Now-a-days this ceremony often takes 
place a short time after upanayana and sometimes on the 4th day thereafter or 


even the next day. As many Brahmins do not learn any part of the Veda, 
semavartana has become a mere matter of form, 
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the razor, its edge is touched with a blade of sacred grass and the 
razor is made over to the barber with the water from the plate. 
The barber shaves the boy’s head, and passes the razor over the 
cheeks and chin, and is presented with a new handkerchief. The 
sesamum seeds, wheat, and rice, and some money are given to the 
priest. Karanj (pongamia glabra) seeds are ground and rubbed 
on the boy’s body, and he is bathed and seated on a pat, near the 
sacred fire. Sandal paste and red powder are rubbed on his brow, 
red-powder on his right cheek. and lampblack on his left cheek 
and in both his eyes. He is dressed in a waistcloth and two sacred 
threads are thrown round his shoulders in addition to the thread 
he already has on. The deer skin, Joincloth, the paldsa staff, the 
munj grass rope and the old sacred thread are taken off, and he is 
dressed in a coat, shoes, and turban; Hower garlands are hung from 
his head and round his neck, an umbrella is placed in his left hand, 
and a bamboo stick in his right. A waistcloth is thrown over his 
shoulders and the priest advises him never to bathe in the evening 
never to look at naked women, to commit no adultery, never to run, 
never to climb a tree, never to go into a well, never to swim in 
a river. He ends “Up to this time you have been a brahmacari, 
now you are a sndtaka (householder).” The boy bows before the 
priest and the priest blesses_him. A cocoanut is placed in the 
boy’s hand and he bows before the house gods and before his parents 
and elders. The boy then ties wheat’ four and sweetmeats in 
a paticad (waist-cloth), and starts in procession led by musicians for 
Banaras accompanied by relations and friends. He goes to a temple 
and lays the cocoanut before the god. The priest or the boy’s 
maternal-uncle or some other relation asks him: “Where are you 
going?” He says “To Banaras”, Tiiey advise him not to go to 
Banaras and promise that if he goes home they will find him 
a wife. He takes their advice, goes home and the thread-girding 
ends with a feast. 


Many of the customary details in the traditional form of the 
upanayana ceremony as descriled-above have by now gone out of 
practice. At times we find the samskara is altogether dispensed with 
even by the Brahmins or the allied classes ; at the most it is formally 
observed at the inception of the marriage ceremony. However, 
attempts to restore the ritual to its pristine simplicity or adapt it 
to suit the present conditions have been made by some reformists. 
Such an attempt has been made by the Hindu’ Dharma Nirnaya 
Mandala of Lonavalé, and the following gives in order, in a summary 
form, the version preached and sponsored by it :— 

(1) Preliminaries : The parents and their kumdr (son) having 
bathed, donned fresh clean clothes, the kumdr wears a lungoti 
(loincloth), tucked in a waistband made of silk, darbha grass or . 
aloe fibres, and a pajicd (waist-cloth), wrapped round his neck. 
The three sit facing east on three pdts set north-south close in 
a row and sip acamana ; the father puts on a pavitraka (ring of 
gold or darbha grass) on his right hand third finger, performs 
prandyama, contemplates on Ganapati and invokes his presence 
at the ceremony. 

(2) Samkalpa: The solemn declaration on the part of the 
father to perform the wpanayana of his son, so that he may be 
instilled with dvijatva (quality of the twice-born) and be entitled 
to study the Vedas. 
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(8) Punyahavdcana: Here the father requests the invited 
Brahmins to bless the day and wish success and prosperity to his 
undertaking, and the Brahmins respond with words of blessing 
and are rewarded with daksind (gift in coin). 

(4) Agnisthdpand: Lighting of samudbhava (sacred fire), on 
a sthandila (altar) and offering prayer to Agni. 

(5) Homapirvdngam (first part of the sacrifice): The father 
establishes the sacred fire with an appropriate ritual and makes 
offerings of djua (ghee) oblations to various deities, e.g. Prajapati, 
Agni, Soma, ete. 

(6) Acdryavaranddi: After the first part of the sacrifice is over, 
the kumar (son) with folded hands approaches the dcarya 
(preceptor-priest ) and makes a request to initiate him into bramha- 
carydsram (staste of student-hood). The dcdrya grants his request, 
hands over to him a consecrated yajfiopavita (sacred thread) and 
a danda (staff) of palas and gives him general instructions as to 
how to acquire knowledge. 

(7) Surya-avekenadi: The dcdrya takes the kumdr out to see 
the sun and makes him repeat a prayer to the sun. 

(8) Upanayana-pradhdn-homah: The principal sacrifice of the 
ceremony is gone through. The dcdrya makes four offerings of 
samidhd (sacred fuel sticks) to-the-fire and then the kumdr makes 
an offering of one samidhd and then wipes off his face thrice with 
words purporting “I anoint myself with lustre and may Agni and 
Indra bestow on me insight, offspring and vigour.” 

(9) Homasy:-urtarangam; Here the dcdrya concludes the 
sacrifice with the final oblations, 

(10) Marjana: The dcdrya sprinkles sacred water over the head 
of the kumdr and towards all, directions. 

(11) Samsthijapa: The dedrya and the kumar both stand and 
offer prayer to Yajfiadevatd (sacrificial god). 

(12) Sdvitri-upadesa: Here the kumdr bends his knees, 
embraces the teacher’s feet and requests him to recite the sdvitri 
(sacred verse) and the dcdrya recites pada (syllable) by pada the 
sdvitri verse ant makes the kisnédr repeat it syllable by syllable. 

(13) Vrata-bancha: Here the dcdrya advises the student how 
to behave in his career of studentship, and tells him of the rules 
and observances to be followed by a bramhacdri (student). 

(14) Medhd-janana: The kumdr (now a student) faces the east 
and prays the coddess Medha io give him knowledge and wealth. 

(15) The parents, with their son sitting to their right, conclude 
the whole ceremory with a prayer to God. 

(16) The assembled priests bless the “student” and the father 
pays them daksind. 

THE PRESENT AY CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIAL practices of Hindu 
marriages es described below fall in three broad classes: (1) The 
‘raditional Vedic fonn which is mainly based on rites laid down in 
the grhya-siittras {body of rules regulating the performance of 
vertain rites and duties enjoined in the samskéras) in which Vedic 
nantras (sacred eas are freely used. This is generally used by 
orofessional priests for conducting the marriage ceremonies of 
3rahmins and allicd classes. (2) The pourdnika form which more or 
ess excludes Vedic mantras and is used by a number of communities 
‘other than Brahmins and allied groups) within the Hindu fold. 
(3) Modern forms or variants of the Vedic form preached by the 
panes of such movements as reformism or revivalism among the 
‘indus. 
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For the Hindu, marriage is a samskdra—a sacrament that can be 
established after going through a number of ceremonial details 
which have their basis in grhyastitras.* 


The type of the marriage ceremony followed by the orthodox 
Hindu conforms to the Brahma form—“* The gift of a daughter, after 
decking her (with valuable garments) and honouring her (with 
jewels, etc.), to a man learned in the Vedas and of good conduct, 
whom the father of the girl himself invites.” 


As soon as a girl attains marriageable age, generally her parents 
anxiously look out for a boy who would make a suitable husband for 
their daughter. When they come across such a one they ascertain 
from available sources whether the boy’s marriage is contemplated. 
In that event, they send through the agency of their family priest or 
a common friend their daughter’s horoscope to the head of the boy’s 
family. The latter on his part hands over the girl’s and the boy’s 
horoscopes to an astrologer for comparison and elicits from him 
information as to whether the stars of the two are in harmony and 
whether the married life will be lucky. The custom of consulting 
and comparing horoscopes is gradually falling into disuse, as the 

arents of the couple hold that considerations of dowry or good 
ooks are more important than the agreement of stars, and settle the 


*Following is a fairly exhaustive. list’ of the ceremonies, drawn up by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Shri. P. V. Kane, from “as many grhya stitras as he could 
read,” and as such delineates the ambit of the scriptural form of Hindu 
marriage. 

Vadhiwara-guyapariksd (examining the suitability of a girl or a bridegroom) 
varapresana (sending persons to negotiate for the hand of the girl) ; vagddna 
or vdn-niscaya (settling the marriage) ; mandapa-karana (erecting a pandal) ; 
ndndi-sraddha and punydhavacana (holy-day blessing and repeating “this ic 
an auspiceous day” three times at the commencement of most religious 
ceremonies) ; vadhigrhagamana (bride-groom’s going to the bride’s house) 
madhuparka (reception of .the bride-groom at the bride’s house); sndpana 
paridhapana and surhnahana (making the bride bathe, put on new clothes 
and gridling her with a string or rope of darbha); samafijana (annointing 
the bride and bride-groom ; pratisarabandha (tying an amulet string on the 
bride’s hand ; vadhiwara-niskramana. (the, coming out into the pandal of the 
bride and bride-groom from the inner part of the house); paraspara: 
samiksana (looking at each other); kanyddéna (the gift of the bride) 
agnisthapana and homa (establishing the fire and offering of djya oblatior 
into fire); pdnigrahana (taking hold of the bride’s hand) ; lajéhoma (offering 
of fried grain into fire by the bride) ; agniparinayana (going round the fire) 
asmarohana (making the bride tread on a mill-stone) ; saptapadi (taking 
seven steps together) ; murdhabhiseka (sprinkling of holy water on the heads) 
suryodiksana Graiak fig the bride look towards the sun) ; hrdayasparsa (touchin, 
the bride’s heart with a mantra); preksakénumantrana (addressing thi 
spectators) ; dakéindddna (gift to the dcdrya) ; grhapravesa (entering the 
bridegroom’s house) ; grhapravesaniya homa (sacrifice on entering the bride 
groom’s house); dhruvdrundhatidarsana (pointing out the Pole star anc 
Arundhati to the bride); dgneya sthdlipaka (mess of cooked food offered t 
Agni) ; trirdtravrata (keeping observances for three nights after marriage 
caturthikarma (rite on the fourth night after marriage). 

Certain other ceremonies mentioned in medieval digests and which are it 
practice at present, are simdntapijana (honouring the bride-groom and hi 
party on their arrival at the bride’s village), now observed betore vagniscaya 
Gauri-Hara-pija (worship of Siva and his consort), observed by the brid 
before kanyddéna; Indrdni or Saci ptijé (worship of Saci the consort of gos 
Indra) ; taila haridréropana (applying of turmeric paste to the bride’s ant 
bride-groom’s bodies) ; drdréksatdropana (mutual showering of rice grains b 
the bride and bride-groom) ; mangalasttra-bandhana (tying of the auspiciou 
string of beads round the bride’s neck); tttariyaprénta-bandhana (tyin 
together of garments) airinidéna (presenting the bride-groom’s mother wit 
several gifts); davakotthapana and mandapodvdsana (taking leave of th 
invoked deities and taking down the pandal). Vide History of Dharmasastra 
Vol. I, Part I, pp, 531-38. 
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marriage according to the pritivivdha (love marriage) in which 
no consultation of Loroscopes is required. Social conditions among 
advanced classes have by now improved to the extent of allowing 
the boy and the gir!, if not to court each other at least to cultivate 
cnough acquaintance to be able to make a free choice. 


As soon as the girl is approved, the fathers of both the girl and 
the boy draw up an agreement regarding what money the girl’s 
father should pay to the boy and what ornaments and dresses the 
boy's father should present to the girl. The auspicious day for the 
wedding is fixed and both the families busy themselves with the 
wedding preparations. Two lists of purchases are made, one of 
sundry articles and the other of clothes. The list of sundries is 
headed with Sri in praise of Ganega and then starts with haladkunkis 
(turmeric and red-powder), for these are auspicious articles. 
Arrangements ar: made for procuring rice, pulse and other 
provisions. The list of clothes may include silk and _ cotton 
waistcloths, robes, bodice-cloth, shoulder-cloths, and such articles 
of ceremonial dress. With the help of neighbours and kinswomen, 
the ladies of the hcuse make swectmeats, pdpad, sdindge, (wafer 
biscuits and other dishes) always taking care to begin the baking on 
a lucky day. The grain and pulse grinding must also be begun 
on a lucky day. A couple .of hand mills are cleaned, and five 
married women whose fathers-in-law and. mothers-in-law are alive, 
touch the rill with lime iw five -places, and laying before each 
hand mill a betelnut and five betel-leaves tie mango leaves to them. 
The five married woraen grind about five handfuls of rice and sing 
songs in praise of the boy and the girl. The rest of the rice is ground 
by the servants. The five married women also grind a little wheat 
and udid pulse singing songs. The building of the marriage porch 
or booth is also begun on an auspicious day. The priest orders 
a hole to be dug outside the house, repeats mantras (texts) and the 
host worships a bamboo or wooden post which is to form the chief 
post of the mandap (marriage booth) and prays the god of the booth 
to be benignant. 


At the bride’s heuse, after the booth has been some days ready, 
a bricklayer is called, given earth and bricks, and told to make 
a bahulé (a raised platform) near the house-steps. Measured by 
the bride’s arm the altar is three cubits long, three broad, and one 
high. The bahulé faces the east and has a wall constructed at the 
west and piled in five graduated tiers, the top tier being 
decorated with a kalas (dome).* When finished the whole is white- 
washed. A day before the wedding, a set of earthen pots white- 
washed and market with red, green and yellow lines is piled four 
or five high at each corner of the bahulé. Marriage invitations are 
sent to friends and relations as before a thread-girding ceremony 
and the boy and the girl are feasted by their kins-people. The 
formal invitation is known as aksat and with the well-to-do it forms 
an elaborate social ceremony. The head of the house writes 
a letter asking the house and the family gods to be present during 
the marriage festivities. He marks it with red-powder and places 
it in the devhdrd (god-house). House to house or personal 
invitations may be arranged jointly or separately. At both the 
houses, before either party starts, the priest takes two silver cups 


*In case of exigency, the back-ground of a decorative drawing in turmeric 
and red-powder on a wall can serve the purpose of a bahule, 
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and fills them with grains of rice mixed with red-powder. One cur 
he hands over to the lady who is to go with the party and other he 
keeps in his hands. If it has been so arranged, the girls’s party ma} 
call at the boy’s, but not before they lay a few grains of aksati 
(coloured rice) and a cocoanut in front of the house gods, bow low 
to them, and ask them to be present at the wedding. Then the 
party starts, accompanied by the priest, musicians and servants, goe: 
to the boy’s house and joins the boy’s party. The two then g& 
together to the temple of Ganapati, leave a few grains of aksata rice 
near the god, and pray him to be present at the marriage boot! 
for five days to ward off danger and trouble. They then visit the 
houses of kins-people, friends and acquaintances. At each hous: 
one of the priests lays a few gra‘us of aksata in the householder’: 
hand and naming the house and the day asks him to the marriage 
The ladies go into the house, lay a few grains of aksata rice in the 
house-wife’s hands, and invite the family to the wedding, and 
as intimacy varies, ask some to the dinners, some to stay for five 
days, and some to be present at the wedding ceremony. 


The boy at his house is seated on a couranga (stool) set inside 
a rdngoli square (a decorative tracing of powdered quartz) witt 
his feet resting on the ground... His mother mixes in a cup some 
turmeric powder with scented oil, and his sister dips in thc 
turmeric mixture the ends of two mango leaves which she hold: 
one in each hand and with them touches the boy's feet, knees 
shoulders and head. This she repeats five times, and four othe! 
married women follow suit. The boy is then rubbed wit! 
turmeric by one of the women and is bathed ceremoniously nea: 
the entrance of the booth while the drummers play their drums anc 
the women sing haladi songs as they empty a few tambe (meta. 
water-pots) of water on his head letting the water trickle from the 
points of mango leaves. The boy then goes into the house, put: 
on a fresh waistcloth, is decked with munddvalis (marriage chaplets' 
and prepares to join his parents in the propitiatory rites of 
punydhavdcana (holy-day blessing), devakasthapana (guardiar. 
enshrining), etc. When the boy's bath is over, what remains of the 
turmeric and oil mixture after being used for him (usti-halad) is 
put in a sip (winnowing fan) along with a sdri and bodice, some 
rice, red-powder, betelnut and betel leaves and two cocoanut: 
and a servant accompanied by five married women and music 
carries it on his head to the girl’s place. (The custom may vary. 
the turmeric paste being sent from the boy to the girl). There 
the ceremony of applying turmeric and giving bath as at the boy’s 
is repeated for the girl; the boy’s sister presents her with the 
sdri and bodice, rubs her hands with turmeric and her brow with 
red-powder, and fills her lap with cocoanut, betelnut and grains 
of rice. The laps of the girls mother and sister are also filled. 
turmeric and red-powder are exchanged with other married women 
of the house and the party withdraws. The boy and the girl are 
now considered sacred. They are called navaradeva (bridal gods) 
and may not leave the house till the wedding is over. 


On the marriage day or on the day previous, as a prelude to 
the vivaha (wedlock) ceremony a number of propitiatory rites are 
gone through both at the bride’s and the bride-groom’s. They are 
punydhavacana, matrkdpijana, ndndi-sraddha, grhamakha, mandapa- 
devata pratistha and devakasthdpana. 
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Punydhavdcana (holyday blessing) which is conjoined with devaka- 
thépana (guardian-enshrining) is performed at about seven in the 
norning. In the marriage hall (an apartment in the house) married 
vomen trace a tdngoli square and inside arrange three pits (low 
vooden stools) in a line and cover them with a red woollen cloth, 
ed being the auspicious colour. A fourth pdt is set in front of 
he three and a fifth to the left for the priest. On mats and 
rarpets, spread a Jittle in front, sit a number of bhiksuks (mendicant 
wiests). The boy and his parents (the girl and her parents at 
he girl’s house) wear their indoor ceremonial dresses and sit 
hemselves on the three pdts, and the priest sits on the fifth 
at on the father’s left. 

The father performs his usual sarmdhyd prayer. Then the priest 
nuts in his hand a cocoanut and a vidé (two betel leaves and 
. betelnut) and jeads him (followed by his wife and son) to the 
iousehold gods. The father lays the cocoanut and betel leaves 
vefore the god, and he, his wife and the boy bow low to the gods and 
isk their leave to go on with the ceremony. Similarly, they bow to 
he elders of the family and ask for their blessings to proceed with 
he ceremony. So also they bow to the bhiksuks and lastly to the 
amily priest. 

They then all return to the hallvand resume their seats. The 
wiest equips himself with a‘number of articles of worship and 
tarts directing the father to perform a number of rituals, ie., 
nstalling, invokinx and appeasing various gods and goddesses. 


The priest repeats mantras (sacred texts and incantations) and 
‘alis the name of the boy’s sister. She comes with a plate containing 

chaplet of flowers, a leaf-cup with milk, and another with wet 
viijar (red powder), a box with kunku (red-powder ground with 
‘ocoanut oil), a few grains of rice, and) a lighted brass hanging- 
amp. She takes a pinch (of the pifijar and with it touches the 
wiest’s brow, sticks a few grains of rice on it, presents him with 

cocoanut, and waves a lighted lamp before his face. Then she 
vaves the lamp before the faces of a few of the leading priests, 
hen before those of the father and mother, and lastly before that 
ff the boy, and ties a chaplet of flowers to the boy’s forehead. 
“hen the priest blesses the boy’s sister, the mother waves the 
ighted lamp before her face, the father presents her with 
_ cocoanut, and she retires. The family priest places a betelnut in 

leaf-cup to represent Ganapati and asks the father to worship it, 
nd while he and the mendicant priests repeat verses, directs the 
ather how to worship, The father takes a few blades of durvd 
bent grass), and with them sprinkles water and sandal powder 
m the betelnut Ganepati, throws red-powder, grains of rice and 
owers over it, waves burning camphor, frankincense and a lighted 
amp round it, and lays sugar before it. 

Then the priest sets two brass water-pots filled with cold water 
ma few grains of rice in front of the father, puts in them turmeric 
nd sandal powder, a few grains of rice, small silver and copper 
oins, blades of durvd grass, and places mango leaves and 

cocoanut on their top. Varuna (water-god) and deities 
residing over all sacred waters are invoked in the two pots and 
vorshipped. The father then sits with his legs doubled under 
im resting on his toes, takes one of the two pots in his open hands 
nd with it touches his brow and right shoulder and the brows of 
is wife and son and puts it down. He repeats the performance 
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thrice with each of the two water-pots. The priests then chant 
benedictory verses meaning—‘Om, let there be peace, let there be 
plenty, ete, and then repeat thrice “Om punydham” (this is 
an auspicious day). The father then lifts the water-pots, one in each 
hand, and, crossing hands, pours water from both together in an 
unbroken stream into a tdmhana (metal plate). The priest then 
stands up and he and his assistants dip blades of durvd (bent 
grass) into the consecrated water in the metal plate and with them 
sprinkle the water over the heads of the parents and the boy. 


At this stage two rites, namely, ndndigrdddha and grhamakha, are, 
performed. The first is Sraddha ceremony performed in the memory 
of the manes. As an auspicious rite it follows a procedure different 
from that of the obsequial Srdddha. The spirits of the forefathers are 
requested to be present in the house till the wedding is over. 
Grhamakhe is performed to appease the planets and secure their 
good will. It is an elaborate rite where sacrificial oblations have 
to be offered to the different planets so as to please them and for 
this three, six or twelve priests may be engaged. Mandapa-devatd- 
pratistha : 

The mandapd-devaids (booth-spirits), which are six in number, 
are represented by six thread-wound cigar-like forms made 
of mango leaves, rolled round sacred foliages like durvd and sami, 
a darbha (representing =a ‘weapon) sand a samidha (representing 
pestle). These devatds may be installed in seperate winnowing-fans 
or in the same one in which other deities called mdtrkds are 
also installed. An earthen jar painted white and containing aksatd, 
turmeric root and betelnuts, and covered with an earthen dish and 
a thread wound round the) whole is installed in a stip, and is 
worshipped as avighna-kalaga (impediment-removing jar). Ther 
the family priest calls the boys sister and she comes carrying 
a lighted lamp and lights. the way of the worshippers to the god- 
room. The mother walks with the avighna-kalaga in her hand and 
the father follows her with the winnowing fans containing the 
mdtrkds and the mandapa-devatds, and the priest with pali- 
pancapdtra (water-cup and ladle). The father and mother lay the 
earthen jar and the winnowing-fans on three heaps of rice spread on 
a pdt in the north-west corner of the god-room, mark the gods with 
sandal paste and bestrew them with grains of rice and flowers, The 
ra ceremony with the same details is performed at the girl’s 

ouse, 

Next comes wdn-niscaya (the betrothal). The boy’s father goes 
to the girl’s house with musicians, kins-people, the family priesi 
and servants carrying plates filed with ornaments and other articles 
There, after the guests are seated in the marriage-hall, the officiating 
priests from both the houses exchange cocoanuts and embrace. Afte1 
the priests have embraced, the fathers embrace, and then the elde: 
males of both houses exchange cocoanuts and embrace. A rangol 
square is traced in the marriage hall and pdts are set in the 
square. The girl's father sits‘on one pat. Meanwhile the girl, or 
whose. brow a flower chaplet has been fastened, with her heac 
covered with a piece of broadcloth called aginpdsoda, is led by hen 
sister and seated on the pat close to her father. The boy’s fathe 
sits in front of them with priests to his left repeating mantras, The 
girls’ father worships Ganapati and Varuna the god of water. He 
marks the brows of their priests with sandal and presents them witl 
turbans. The fathers then mark each other’s brows with sandal anc 
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exchange turbans. Then each of them takes five betelnuts and 
five turmeric roots, and ties them to the hem of the other’s waist- 
cloth. They then hold the two bundles in which the turmeric roots 
and betelnuts are tied near each other, the priest rubs them with 
sandal, and over them sprinkles water from the Varuna pot. ‘The 
contents of both bundles are mixed and made into one heap and 
distributed among the assembled guests. Next Saci (Indra’s wife) 
is worshipped. On a leaf-plate a pound or two of rice is spread and 
on the rice a betelmit is set and worshipped. At this Ganapati and 
Varuna worship, the boy’s father has to place before the gods double 
the amount placed by the girl’s father. The priest repeats mantras, 
lays on the girl’s right palm a drop of curds, milk, honey and sugar, 
and she sips it. The girl’s sister ties a marriage ornament on the 
girl’s brow and the priest tells the girl’s mother and her other 
relations that the boys people have come to ask _ for 
the girl. They agree to let her go. The girl now leaves her 
place and sits on another pdf in front of a picture of the house-gods 
and throws grains of rice over it. The boy's father presents her with 
ornaments and clothes. She is dressed in the new clothes, the 
ornaments are put on her, and she is seated on a pdt. The boy’s 
mother lays before her a plate with rice, a betelnut and betel 
leaves, a cocoanut, red-powder, anda) water-pot. She, or some one 
on her behalf, washes the girl’s feet and wipes them dry with a towel, 
rubs turmeric on her hands and face, applies red-powder to her 
brow, and sticks rice grains over the red-powder. Then, telling the 
house people that she is filling the girl's lap, she drops into her lap 
a handful of wheat, a cocoanut, a vidd, and some sweetmeat balls. 
The girl makes over the contents of her lap to some one close by, 
and walks away. The male guests have their brows marked with 
sandal, presented with vidas and cocoanuts, and the mendicant 
priests are paid daksind, and all retire. 


After the guests have left, the priest takes a thread of the same length 
as the height of the wirl, and adding to it threads as many as the years 
of the girl’s age, makes them into’a wick! He then puts the wick into 
a lamp, lights the lamp before the god Gaurihar, and feeds it with 
oil brought by the bov’s relations in a brass pot. What remains 
of the wick after the wedding days are over, is carefully kept and 
burnt in the lamp at the worship of Mangaligauri which the girl 
performs in the month of Sravana. After the lamp is lighted, the 
girl’s mother is seated near it. The boy’s mother begins to wash 
her and her relations’ feet, but as the boy’s side is considered higher 
in prestige than the girl’s, the girl’s mother objects and the boy’s 
mother desists. The girl’s mother’s lap is filled with a sdri, a bodice, 
some rice, and a cocoamit. The laps of her relations are filled with 
rice only, 


The simdntapijana (boundary worship) was, it appears, originally 
performed when the boy crossed the border of the girl’s village. 
When the boy and the girl live in the same village, the boundary- 
worship is performed either in a temple or at the boy’s house, either 
on the marriage day or on the day before the marriage. When 
the ceremony is to be performed at the boy’s house, at the direction 
of the priest, an elderly married woman of the girl's family takes 
bamboo baskets and trays and Jays in them a number of the usual 
articles of worship and presentation. The girl’s relations, with 
music and the articles, go in procession to the boy’s place. There 
the men are seated comfortably on carpets and arranged seats. 
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The women sit in the women’s hall. The girl’s priest sefs 
a courang (high stool) near two pdts and covers it with a piece of 
broadcloth. The boy who is ready dressed, sits on the high stool 
and the girl’s parents sit on the two pdts in front of him. The girl's 
father, taking a silver or leaf cup, fills it with rice grains, and 
setting a betelnut over it, worships it as god Ganapati; he then 
worships his family priest and presents him with a new turban. 
He now begins to worship the boy. The girl’s mother takes the 
water-pot containing warm water, pours it first on the boy’s right 
foot and then on his left, and the girl’s father wipes his feet dry. 
marks his brow with sandal, and sticks grains: of rice over it. 
He hands the boy a new turban, and the boy gives the turban on 
his head to some relation and puts on the new one. He is then 
handed a sash which he lays on his shoulders. The boy's sister 
is given a flower chaplet which she ties round the boy’s turban. 
The girl’s father lays on the boy’s right palm madhuparka, a mixture 
of curds, butter, honey, milk and sugar, which he sips; flowers 
and grains of rice are thrown over him, and a nosegay is placed 
in his hand. All the while the family priest repeats directional 
mantras. The girls mother washes the boy’s sister’s feet and 
presents her with a bodice. The girl’s parents now leave their 
seats. The mother going into the women’s hall, washes the feet 
of the boy’s mother and_ his other kins-people, fills their laps with 
rice and cocoanuts, and presents them with sugar. While this is 
going on in the women’s hall,-the girl’s kinsmen mark the brows 
of the male guests with sandal, and present them with vidds and 
cocoanuts and the mendicant priests with coppers. Then the girl’s 
kins-people go home. 

Next comes the varaprasthdna (starting for marriage)*. The 
girl’s father accompanied’ by his priest goes to the boy’s house, 
and laying a cocoanut in the boy’s and his priest’s hands gives them 
the formal invitation to his house to hold the marriage. The girl’s 
father and his priest are each given a cocoanut and then withdraw, 

In the evening before the marriage the boy is dressed in the 
new turban and shoulder-cloth which were presented to him by 
the girl’s relations, and his sister ties a flower chaplet to his turban. 
His family priest, who all the time goes on muttering invocatory 
verses, places a cocoanut in the boy’s hand and leads him before 
his house gods, and the boy lays the cocoanut before the gods 
and bows low before them. He is next taken before the elders 


‘of the house and bows before each. Then he is Jed to the house 


door, and curds are thrice laid on the palm of his right hand, and 
he thrice sips the curds, and wipes his hand. Then his checks 
are touched with Jampblack and red-powder, and he is taken 
outside by some near relation and seated on a horse (or in a carriage 
as the case may be). His relations and friends form a procession 
to escort him to the girl’s place. In front of the procession walk 
men, and behind them walk a few men of the party and the boy’s 
sister carrying in her hands an earthen jar filled with cold water; 
in the middle the boy’s mother carrying a brass plate with 
two lighted dough lamps; and on the Jeft a near relation carrying 
a bamboo basket with a lighted brass hanging-lamp resting on 
rice grains and folded round with a bodice. Then follows the 


*In between vdgniscaya and varaprasthan may take place the ceremony of 


telphal in which suvasinis (unwidowed married women) from the groom’s side 


go in a procession to the bride’s and present her with swcet-meats, scented oil, 
and other auspicious articles of toilet, lap-filling and dress, 
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bridegroom on horseback with friends on either side followed by 
the women of his family, the men bringing up the rear. On the 
way, to quiet evil spirits, cocoanuts are broken and cast away, and, 
as the procession passes on, married women come out of their 
houses, wave brass lamps before the bridegroom, and receive 
a cocoanut. When the bridegroom reaches the bride’s house, 
cooked rice, spread all over with red-powder, is thrice waved over 
his head and thrown over some distance in the street. A married 
woman of the bride’s house brings an auspicious earthen jar filled 
with cold water and spills the water over the horse’s feet and 
she is given a bodice by the boy’s relations. The boy is next taken 
off the horse and a married woman pours on his feet milk and 
then water, and waves a lighted lamp before him. The girl’s 
brother catches the boy by the right ear and he is presented with 
a turban. Then the girl’s father leads the boy to the marriage hall 
and seats him on a high wooden stool.* Meanwhile the priest 
takes a mixture of lime and red-powder in a Jeaf-cup, writes the 
name of the god Ganega, the day, date, month, and year on a wall. 
He asks some married woman to smear with cowdung a spot 
underneath the red-powder drawing on the wall, and on the spot 
to trace a square rdngoli, The priest sprinkles grains of rice on 
the square and installs the ghatikapatrat in a bigger water vessel 
to determine the auspicious’ time forthe marriage. And then, 
while he repeats mantras, he makes both the fathers worship the 
ghatikad. He then draws up two patrikds (marriage papers) in 
which is written the names of the bride and bridegroom, their 
fathers and the auspicicus time, gives them to the fathers to worship, 
reads the papers, and makes them over to the fathers. 


If possible, before the boy and girl are married, otherwise 
soon after the marriage, the madhupark (honey-mixture) ceremony 
takes place. The boy is seated on a high wooden stool and the 
girl’s parents sit before him;-the ‘mother pours water over his 
feet and the father wipes them dry with a towel. The girl's father 
takes a ladle full of curds, milk, honey, and butter, and pours the 
contents on the boy’s right palm ; the boy sips it and is then presented 
with clothes, ornaments, and cash. Meanwhile, the bride, who is 
clad in a yellow sdri known as astaputri or vadhuvastra (bride's 
eloth) and a short sleeved backless bodice, is seated before the 
Gaurihdr (the marriage god which is an image of Siva and_ his 
consort Gauri). A small bamboo basket with rice and sesamum 
is placed in her hand and she is told to throw a few grains over 
the image and repest words meaning “Gauri, Gauri, grant me 
a nappy wifehood and ‘ong life to him who is coming to my 

oor. 

. The bridegroom tzkes off his turban and coat but keeps the 
marriage wreaths (munddvali) on his brow. He is made to stand 
on a pdt in the marriage hall with his face to the east, A silk 
waistcloth (antarpat) marked in the centre with a red swastika 
Queky cross) is stretched in front of him and as the auspicious 
moment draws near the bride is led by her maternal uncle to the 
marriage hall and set on a sahdnpdt (sandal-grindstone) in front 
of the groom on the other side of the antarpat. The bridegroom’s 
sister stands behind the bridegroom and_ the _ bride’s _ sister 

*This time the bridegroom’s mother, as she inust not see her future daughter- 
in-law till a particular moment, feigns anger and goes to a neighbouring house. 

tA metal cup at the botiom of which is a fine hole of a size such as to sink 
the cup in exactly one ghatika, that is 24 minutes. 
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stands behind the bride as the maids of the pair, each with 
a lighted lamp and a cocoanut. The bride is given a garland of 
flowers to hold in her hand and the groom, the mangalasiitra 
(auspicious necklace of black beads) or a garland_as may be the 
custom. The priests begin to chant mangaldstakas (auspicious 
verses) and the guests throw aksatd on the pair at the end of each 
verse. When the lucky time is come, the priests stop chanting 
and the antarpat is withdrawn to the north. The singi (horn- 
blower) sounds a blast and, at the signal the musicians raise 
a deafening din, and outside of the house guns or crackers are 
fired. The couple, who up to this time have been looking at the 
svastik (lucky cross), throw the garland of flowers round each 
other’s necks, If it is the mangalasitra in the groom’s hand, he 
fastens it round the bride’s neck. The priest gives the groom and 
the bride some handfuls of rice and they sprinkle the rice over each 
other’s heads. The priest then tells them to think on their family 
goddesses, and then asks them to sit. The assembled guests 
are then entertained; each is given a flower bouquet, a sprinkle of 
rose-water, a smear of attar, pdn-supdri and in some cases a pair 
of cocoanuts, one from the bride’s side and the other from the 
groom’s, Then they are regaled with spiced milk or sweet drinks. 
The Brahmins assisting in thes-ceremony are paid their usual 
daksind for their labour. iv~connection with this happy event. 

A rangoli square is traced in the women’s hall and the girl's 

arents going into the god-room, lay a vida before the gods, and 
Faw to them. They then bow before the elders, and the priest 
bowing to the guests, in a loud yoice asks leave to perform the 
ceremony. The girl’s parents then sit on pdts, bowing to the 
Brahmins who sit along with the family priest. Except the jewels 
which are to be presented to the girl, the rest of the ornaments 
are taken off her body.. A married woman rubs with red-powder 
the brows of the priest, of the girl’s parents, and of the boy and 
girl. Then all stand, the priest holding a plate in his hand, and 
the girl, the boy, and the girl’s parents standing round the plate. 
The boy holds out his open hands, the girl lays her half-open 
hands in the boy’s who holds her thumbs with his. Over their hands 
the girl’s father holds his open palm slanting and the mother pours 
cold water from a jug on her husband’s hand which falls on the 
hands of the boy and the girl, and from them drops into the plate. 
When this is done, all sit and the girl’s parents join their hands, 
repeating the names of the boy and girl, their fathers, grandfathers, 
great-grandfathers, and families. These rituals of kanyaddna 
(giving away the bride) on the part of the  bride’s 
parents, followed by that of kanydpdnigraha (accepting 
of the bride) on the part of the bridegroom, are accompanied 
by words of solemn pledges. Then the two family priests, 
take’ a plate with water and silver (preferably gold) coin 
in it, and dipping mango leaves into the water, sprinkle it over 
the heads of the boy and girl and chant benedictory mantras. 
After this suvarndbhiseka, the priest proceeds with sétra-vestana 
and kafikana-bandhana: the priest takes two threads and winds 
one thrice round the necks of the couple and the other thrice 
a little lower down near their waist. The thread which was wonnd 
round their necks is pulled down over the feet and the thread which 
was wound round the waists is drawn up over the heads. The 
threads are next wetted with cocoa-milk and rubbed with turmeric 
and the girl’s priest winds one round the boy’s right wrist and the 
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boy's priest winds the other round the girl’s right wrist. These are 
ealled lagna-kankans (marriage-wristlets ). 

After the completion of the kanyédén ceremony, the bridegroom 
leads the bride {rom the marriage-hall to the bahulé* (raised plat- 
form) in the marriage pandal, In a sthandila (earthen altar) 
on the bahulé the priest kindles a sacrificial fire. To the west of 
the altar is placed a flat stone} ; to the north are raised seven small 
heaps of rice in a row running east-west; to the north-east is 
placed a heap of paddy on which is set an earthen water pot filled 
with mango leaves and a cocoanut on the top. To the west of the 
altar, on two pats. sit the couple facing east, the bride to the right 
of the groom. On the four sides of the altar are then spread 
darbha grass, and to its north are set four drona (leaf-cups), mango 
leaves and darbha grass and a stip (winnowing-fan) containing 
lahyds (fried grain’. The sacrificial fire is fed with oblations of ghee, 
samidha (sacred sticks) and durvd grass. A little ghee is sprinkled 
over the ldhyds (fried grain). The bride’s brother comes and seats 
himself in front of the bride facing her. He puts two handfuls 
of lahyds in the bride’s handst and the bridegroom holding the 
hands in his left hand covers them with his right. Both the 
groom and the bride then stand with their hands covered and 
throw the ldhyds over the fire. Then the bridegroom taking the 
bride’s right hand in his right-hand, walks with her round the 
sacrificial fire and the earthen water-pot and then makes her stand 
on the flat stone. These three ‘acts, lajdhome, agniparinayana and 
asmarohana are repeated thrice in succession. The bridegroom 
then throws the remaining lahyés in the fire, pours more ghee on 
them and this concludes the vivaha homa. 

After the vivdha homa comés the sapta-padi (seven steps) rite. 
The bridegroom and the bride take their seats in front of the 
altar and the sacrificial fre is rekindled. The bridegroom and the 
bride leave their seats and thrice the groom takes a handful of 
rice and throws it into the fire. He then leads the bride to the 
row of rice-heaps at the north of. the sacrificial fire. As he walks 
by her side the bride puts her right foot on the rice heaps one 
by one and at each step the priest chants a sacred verse. As soon 
as the seventh heap is stepped on, the priest asks the bridegroom’s 
sister to press down the bride’s big toe and for this service she is 
presented with a coconut. The bride then stands on the flat-stone 
and the bridegroom leads her once round the fire. When this 
turn is finished the bridegroom and the bride again take their seats 
on the pdts and feed the fire with ghee and parched grain. After 
the seven steps are taken the boy and the girl are taken outside of 
the house and the priest points to them dhruva (the pole-star). 
They look at it, bow to it with joined hands, and come back into 
the house. 

With the performance of the rites of panigrahana, going round 
the vivdha homa and s«apta-padi, the Hindu marriage is considered 
to be final and irrevocable. The concluding ceremonies that follow 
the rite of “seven steps” are vardt (the homeward return of the 
bridegroom with the bride in a procession), vadhupravesa (the 
ceremonial home-entering of the newly wed—rather that of the wite 
into her huband’s house) and némakarana (the bride’s getting a new 
name). A ritualistic closure to the marriage ceremony is put with the 


*At places it is customary ‘o perform the previous ceremonies on the bahulé. 
4A sahan or a pdtd (sandal grind-stone or the cocoa-kernal grind-stone). 
{For this help the bride’s brother is presented with a turban or a scarf. 
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rites of devakotthadpana and mandapodvdsana, whereby the deities 
that had been invited before the ceremony began are taken leave 
of and the marriage booth is dismantled. Several noteworthy 
customary practices accompany these rites. The bridegroom carries 
off an image of the goddess Annapurna from the god-room of the 
bride’s house while he is there to bow to the gods. When the 
couple starts for the vardt the bride’s sister puts a little curd on 
the bridégroom’s right palm and he sips it; she then ties together 
the hems of the couple’s garments. When they reach the bride- 
groom’s house, his parents receive the couple, and on the threshold the 
bridegroom’s sister sets a wooden measure of unhusked rice for the 
bride to overturn it with her foot. The couple then sits on pdts set 
before the house-gods and after performing some rites the bridegroom 
whispers the bride’s new name into her right ear. 

(2) Marriages of the non-Vedic form generally fall into 
five categories according to the considerations forming part of the 
marriage settlement. In sdlankrta kanydddn, the bride’s father, 
besides the ornaments he gives to his daughter, stands the marriage 
expenses of both the sides. He pays for the travelling and the 
reception of the bridegroom and party who come all the way from 


‘their village to hold the ceremony at the bride’s, In kanydddna, 


the expenses of the bride’s~father are much restricted. In the 
varapaksa-vadhupaksa form, the’ parties bear each their own 
expenses, stand each: other's manpdn (exchange of honorific gifts) 
and the grooms party gives a rasbhog (feast) to all the villagers. 
In the hundd form of marriage the girl’s father pays a bridegroom- 
price to the boy’s father, while in the dej form the proposal of 
marriage comes from the boy’s father who has to pay a de} 
(bride-price) to the girl’s father. 

Before settling a match, it has to be ascertained that the kuli (sept) 
and devak (crests or marrigge guardians) of the boy’s and the girl’s 
fathers are not the same, are suitably different and by usage not 
interdictory, Sameness of devak by the mother’s side and even of 
surnames do not bar marriage. .The prohibited degrees of kindred 
for marriage beyond the agnates vary according to the custom of 
the community. As regards cross-cousin unions, except. the 
brother’s-daughter-and-sister’s-son type, which is tolerated, or even 
preferred among many, other types are generally disallowed. 
Marriage with a wife’s sister is allowed and a brother may marry 
his brother’s wife’s sister. Polygamy, which was once allowed and 
practised, is now prohibited by law. There are no social restrictions 
on widow-marriage among many communities, though such 
a marriage is generally considered disreputable and some do not 
practise it. As a rule, only widowers marry widows and their 


‘children do not get as large a share of property as those of first 


marriages, Divorce is socially allowed among many but the 
remarriage of a divorced woman is conducted as perfunctorily as 
a widow-remarriage. 

Among the poor and backward communities it is cutomary for 
the boy’s father or a near relation to initiate the marriage 
negotiations, which, in the case of the well-to-do usually commence 
from the girl’s party. If there be no objections on the count of 
marriage rules, the two fathers consult an astrologer or the family 
priest over the compatibility of the birth-stars of their wards and 
that dignitary favouring the proposed union, then and there they 
discuss and come to a mutual understanding about the marriage 
terms. The auspicious day for a betrothal is fixed and a betelnut 
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fg broken and distributed among the assembled as a token of the 
marriage settlement. 


On the appointed day, the boy’s father or a close relative of his, 
with kins-people and friends, visits the girl’s house to present her 
with a robe and bodice and an ornament befitting his means. 
Five suvdsinis (urwidowed married women) mark the girl's 
forehead with kunkum, deck her with the ornament and present 
the dress, and this marks the sdkharpuddé ceremony. The guests 
are treated to a puranpoli (stuffed cakes) dinner. A few days later, 
the girl’s kins-pecple pay a visit to the boy’s for the tilda ceremony 
and present him with a pdgoté or a rumal (turban), an uparné 
(shoulder-cloth) and a gold ring, The boy’s forehead is marked 
with a tild—the auspicious sign--and the girl’s close relations are 
presented with “turbans of honour”. These two ceremonies-— 
sdkharpudd and tili—constitute the betrothal, 


Halad.—Not more than five days before the marriage, the bride 
and the bridegroom are anointed with oil and turmeric paste at their 
respective houses. The auspicious day for this halad ceremony and 
the suvdsini who should do the anointing are selected after consult- 
ing an astrologer. Turmeric is grinded in a hand mill by 
sutdsins who are specially invited. for the purpose. In country 
parts, except the headinan and. other mdnkaris or honourables, most 
of the men of the village also. take part in the turmeric grinding 
and sing women’s corn-grinding songs. A hand mill used for this 
turmeric-grinding must not be used again till the marriage ceremony 
is over. The turmeric paste and articles of dress, etc., are taken 
by a party of sutdsins from the ‘boy's house to the girl's or vice 
versa as may be the custom, but the anointing of both the boy and 
the girl is done by the same suvdsin and what remains of the paste 
after being used for one is used for the other. Before the turmeric- 
anointing, each is ceremonially bathed within an enclosure of 
five water-pots encircled five times with cotton yarn. 


Maéndav.—The marriage booth or mdndav is erected in front of 
both the boy’s and the girl’s houses, that at the boy’s on the halad- 
day and that at the girl’s on the day ot marriage. A sakun khdmb 
(auspicious post) is planted in the booth and to it are tied turmeric 
root, rice and betelnut in a piece of yellow cloth, a cocoanut, a lamp 
and a bundle of grass. In villages the booths are covered with 
branches of mango and jimbul trees ceremonially brought in a cart 
by some villagers who are then treated to a dinner under the booth 
for their services, 


A devak, ceremony has to be performed at the houses of both 
the bride and the bridegroom. If the houses of the bride and 
bridegroom are in the same village or town, the installing of devak 
(marriage guardian) is held on the marriage day. If they are in 
different places, the worship in the bridegroom’s place is performed 
two or three days earlier than at the birde’s. In installing the 
devak the first step is to worship the house gods. A few days 
before their worship their images are given to the goldsmith for 
cleaning and then brought home and installed with much ceremony. 
After this, by the evening a married couple, with the skirts of 
their garments tied together, and, under a waist-cloth held as 
a canopy over their heads by four persons, go, preceded by 
muscians, to the village Maruti. The husband carries on his 
shoulder a kurhdd (hatchet) and jote and kdsard (yoking straps 
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and ropes) and his wife walks close behind him carrying a platter 
with a lighted lamp, halad-kunku, a mango sprig (or the family 
devak) and an offering of food. At the temple the party bow 
before the god and lay before him sandal, flowers, frankincense and 
food, and the ministrant (gurav) presents them with parica palvi 
(sprigs of five sacred trees). On return to their house, they tie 
the five sprigs to the sakun khamb and along with the sprigs tie 
a poli (cake) and besan (a gram relish), 

The wedding, as a rule, must take place in the bride’s booth, and 
generally a day or two prior to the marriage day the bridegroom 
and his party arrive at the bride’s village, put up in a janosghar 
(a special lodging prepared for them in the bride’s neighbourhood) 
and there perform all the preliminary ceremonies, considering 
jdnosghar as their home. In case the groom belongs ta 
a neighbouring village, he performs the mdndav, halad and devak 
ceremonies at his own and visits the bride’s village only to hold the 
wedding, 


When the bridegroom and his party arrive at the girl’s village, 
they are received with pomp and honour by the bride’s party at the 
village boundary. There the two fathers meet in friendly embrace, 
simdntaptijan (boundary worship) is performed and all start 
for the village Maruti temple, The. bridegroom rides a horse, and 
the karavali (groom’s maid), whois» generally his younger sister, 
is seated behind him. On their reaching the temple, they take 
rest, Then, the bridegroom’s brother or a male relative rides the 
groom’s horse and with musie goes to the girl's house to announce 
the bridegroom’s arrival. For acting this part, he is called 
varadhdvd (groom’s messenger) and is treated to a dinner and 
presented with a turban by the girl’s father. The varadhdvd returns 
to the temple accompanied by a bride’s party who carry the 
marriage dress (a tinsel, chaplet—basing—a turban, a_ longcoat, 
a pair of waist-cloths, a pair of shoes and a shoulder-cloth) for the 
groom. The bride’s father lays the platter with the dress before 
the bridegroom, who washes his eyes with water, worships the: 
betelnut Ganapati set up before him and circumambulates Maruti 
after laying before the deity two betel leaves, a betelnut and 
a copper coin. The bridegroom then starts donning the new dress, 
The basing is tied to his brow. His left cheek is touched with 
lamp-black. He carries a dagger or poniard with a lemon stuck 
on its point. A washer-woman touches his feet, body and head 
with mango leaves dipped in oi! (the remnant of what was used 
for the bride at halad) and the ceremony is called telvana (oil- 
anointing). In the meanwhile, the devak from the bride’s side is 
brought to the temple for consecration and taken back. The village 
carpenter brings a wooden play-horse and the potter a clay elephant 
with which they give a dance. The twelve baluteddrs or village 
servants who attend get some presents from the boy’s father. 


They then all start in a procession, the bridegroom riding a horse, 
and accompanied by music, for the bride’s house. The village 
Mahar stands before the bridegroom as if to stop him and is given 
a white turban or shoulder-cloth, When the procession reaches 
the bride’s house, a Mahar woman comes with an iron lamp in 
a platter and waves it before the bridgroom’s face saying “May 
all your pains and troubles vanish and the riches of Bali be poured 
on you”. For this, she is given a cheap bodice-cloth, At the 
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entrance of the marriage booth, the wife of the bride’s maternal 
uncle waves before the bridegroom’s face a lighted lamp of wheaten 
flour and for this varaovalni (waving lamps to the bridegroom) 
she is given a bodice and a robe. The bridegroom is lead near 
the bahulé (exrthen platform) where the priests have been 
standing holding an antarpat (a cloth with a central swastika mark) 
between two small heaps of rice grains placed east and west. 
The bridegroom stands on the eastern heap and faces west and the 
bride who by that time has been dressed in telsddi (the robe 
presented by the bridegroom) is made to stand on the other heap 
and face east. Aksatd (coloured grains of rice or jowdri) is 
distributed among the guests. The priest and his assistants divide 
themselves in two parties and in turn recite marngaldstakds 
(auspicious verses) at the end of each verse throwing some aksatd 
on the heads of the pair. The aksatd distributed among the guests 
are collected and sirnilarly thrown. When the recitation of the 
verses is over, the priests clap their hands, the antarpat is removed 
and musicians raise a din of music, Shortly after, the priest 
proceeds with the kanydddn (giving away of the bride) ceremony. 
He tells the bride and bridegroom to fold their hands and touch 
finger tips while lie winds yellow thread four times round their 
necks and five times round their-waists. This ceremony is called 
sutavné or the thread-winding, While they are thus seated, the 
kanyddan is performed by the bride’s maternal uncle, or, in his 
absence, by her father. When he gives her away, the uncle presents 
the groom with copper vessels according to his means, The priest 
cuts and takes out the band of threads wound round the bride 
and bridegroom’s neck, steeps it in turmeric water, twists it, and 
after tying a lekursdli (sprouting) turmeric to it, fastens it to the 
boy’s right wrist. The band: that was wound round their waists, 
after similar treatment, he fastens round the girl’s right wrist. The 
pair are then made to sit on the bahulé near each other, the bride 
sitting on the bridegroom’s left, and perform the lajahoma and 
saptapadi ceremonies. The hems. of, their garments are tied together 
and they are told to say each other's name. The bride’s brother 
squeezes the bridezroom’s ear (for which he is called kdnpilyd) 
and is presented with a turban by the bridegroom. The couple 
are then served with food and are asked to feed each other. While 
this goes on, the bridegroom’s party is led with music to jdnosghar 
and again brought back to the bride’s booth when the feast 
arrangements there get ready. As they leave for the latter place, 
the washerman spreads his cloth or payghadi on the road for the 
bridegroom’s mother and relations to walk over it. They sit for 
the dinner in rows in the marriage booth, the ladies being 
accommodated in the inner hall. Before they start with the feast- 
ing, a platter with a lamp is waved to the bride and bridegroom 
by relations from both the sides and then a person from the bride’s 
side waves the platter to the row of diners from the bridegroom’s 
side, while he says: “Jt is a lamp of gold with a silver wick; the 
bride’s clan (names the clan) waves light to the groom’s clan (names 
the clan) with it.” The ceremony of sunmukh darsan (seeing the 
daughter-in-law’s face) is performed. The bride, as she is seated 
on the lap of her mother-in-law, is given an ornament by the 
latter. The bridegroom’s father, as he must not join the feast, 
stays on at the jdnosgiar and a meal is sent over to him with music. 
When the feast is over, the guests return with music to jdnosghar 
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except for the bridegroom and his karavalyaé (maids) who continug 
to stay on at the bride's. 

Early next morning, with music and friends, the bride and bride- 
groom seated on a horse (or in a carriage), the bride in front, 
are taken to a river or garden and entertained with various games 
of which in some they are made to take an active part. The bridal 
couple play at the games of odds and evens (eki-beki) and vidyd 
or jilebi todné—the bride to hold a rolled leaf in her teeth and 
the bridegroom to bite off the other end. On return, the groom 
and the bride are bathed on pdts in the booth. Round the bathing 
place are set five témbyds (copper drinking pots) with a_ white 
thread passed round their necks. While bathing they fill their 
mouths with water and blow it over each other’s face. The hoy 
holds a betelnut in his hand and the girl using both her hands 
tries to force it out; then the girl holds the nut and the boy tries 
to force it out with his left hand. If the boy fails the guests jeer 
at him. Each is given a vida (betal leaves and nuts) to chew and 
they squirt the juice from their mouth on each other. They throw 
coloured water on each other. The bridegroom tries to lift the bride 
by his left hand and set her at his left side, while the bride tries to 
prevent him lifting her from the ground. These struggles greatly 
amuse the guests and relations. When the bathing is over, the bride- 
groom sets his foot in the bathing ghangal (bathing tub) or handa 
wales vessel) and he is presented with a new dhoti and the bathing 
utensils. 


A return feast is given by the bridegroom’s father at the 
jdnosghar to the bride’s party and, when the guests have dined, 
articles for the phala or sddé ceremony are taken with music and in 

rocession from jdnosghar to the bride’s booth. There the groom’s 
father presents the bride with the richest robe and ornament he 
could afford, and the assembled guests make aher (presents in 
clothes or cash) to the fathers of the groom and the bride. This is 
also made an occasion of giving gifts to charitable institutions. All 
the agreements of mdnpdn (honorific exchange of gifts) between 
the two sides are made good. At some places, this ceremony is 
called méandav-khandani (booth-fee)}, When satisfaction has spread 
all around, five suvdsins fill the bride’s lap with fruits and a number 
of auspicious articles and when this phala ceremony is over, the couple 
return to the jdnosghar, the bride’s party accompanying them with 
music and rukhavdt (dishes of various sweetmeats and eatables). 
At the jdnosghar the rukhavat is kept on display to please the bridge- 
groom’s mother and the ladies from the br:de’s side appease the suvdsing 
from the groom’s side with feet-washing, applying turmeric and red 
powder and filling their Japs with bodice-cloth and cocoanuts. The 
bridegroom’s mother is given special attention and better gifts. 


Next follows the jhdl ceremony. A bamboo basket or round metal 
dish containing fruits, puranpolyd (stuffed cakes), pdpad (wafer 
biscuits), wheat flour Jamps, etc., is set on the bridegroom’s mother's 
head, and four or five suvdsins stand about her and sing the jhdl song. 
Meanwhile, a kinsman of the bridegroom runs away with the 
basket and te is jocularly pursuet and pelted with onions by the 
bride’s people. This is followed by the osdngla ceremony. The 
bridegroom’s father and near relations sit in a row and the bride's 
father, taking his daughter in his arms, seats her on the lap of each 
of the bridegroom’s kinsmen, who in return, put a little sugar into her 
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The bridal couple are then led into the house to bow to the “jpalceremony, 


bride’s elderlies and the house gods. While bowing to the gods, 
the bridegroom steals one of the images. The bridegroom’s mother 
worships the bhénas (hearth-plinth) in the kitchen of the bride's 
house. While leaving the house, the bridegroom steals a mango 
sprig from the marriage booth and he refuses to give up both the 
image and the sprig he stole till the bride's father makes him 
a present. All then go to the jdnosghar. In the evening, the 
bridegroom’s father gives vidas (betel leaves and nuts) to the guests 
and bids them good-bye. 


If the bridegroom belongs to another village, the guests who 
belong to his village accompany him home. On reaching the 
village they first visit the village Maruti temple and thence, with 
the couple seated on horseback, proceed in vardt (procession) with Varat, 
music, and, if they: con afford them, fireworks, to the bridegroom's 
house. In the house, « dish with cocoanuts, saffron, and betel leaves 
is waved round the image of Khandoba, a ceremony which is called 
the lifting of Khan:loba’s ¢ali-or. plate. After the plate-waving may 
follow dhedavd ndcavané when-one maw sets the bride on his back 
and another sets the bridegroom on his back, and they dance. After 
the dance comes the grhapravesa (entering the house) ceremony. 
The bridegroom holding a cade (the full box of seed drill) walks 
ahead, the bride follows sprinkling grain on the ground as if sowing 
and the bridegroom's brother collects the grain. At the door of the 
god room they find the groom’s ‘sister, who refuses to let them pass 
till they promise to give their daughter in marriage to her son. 
They agree and pass in. In the way to the god room, the bridegroom 
upsets with his feet some vessels filled with grain. The couple 
then bow to the go:ls and the elders. The girl is considered the 
goddess of wealth and her brow is marked with red-powder. Some 
wheat, with a small gold ornament in it, is heaped between the bride 
and the bridegroom, and they are told to divide the heap. If the 
bride gets the ornament in her share she is applauded, and it is 
taken as an omen that the rule in the house will be hers. The 
bésinga (marriage oriaments) of the couple are taken off and tied 
to a beam. They call one another by their names and get released 
the hems of their gar-nents which were tied together while entering 
the house. The next day they are bathed and the turmeric is taken 
off. The devak (marriage gods) is bowed out, the marriage booth 
is pulled down, and the wedding is over. 


A widow cannot marry a member of her late husband’s section or Widow 
her father’s section. She must observe the same limitations as at her Remarriage. 
first marriage. A remarried widow is not allowed to perform religious 
rites with her husband, and her husband is not allowed 
to make offerings to the manes. If a widower marries a maid, he 
is not prevented from making offerings. A remarried widow is less 
honoured than other women. 


*Though among some sections of the Hindu community widows are allowed 
e remarry, the scriptures do not prescribe any ceremony for these marriages. 
0, the ceremonial for a widow remarriage may vary according to the customary 
rites of the community corcerued, : 
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A widow remarriage is called pdt or gandharva and is generally 
performed at night in darkness in a secluded open space outside the 
village. It is attended by none of the relations of the widow or of 
the bridegroom. A priest conducts the marriage service. The bridal 
pair sit on a blanket spread on the ground, the bride to the right 
of the groom, and face the east. Before sittings on the blanket, the 
bridegroom rubs the widow’s forehead with a little cowdung, look: 
to the south and strikes his mouth with the back of his palm. The 
priest then worships Ganapati and Varuna represented by twce 
tambyas (water pots) with a few mango leaves covering the mouth 
and placed on small heaps of wheat. He then recites mangaldstakas 
(five lucky verses). The widow then dons the robe and ornament: 
presented by the bridegroom, and the bridegroom fills her lap with 
rice, bodice-piece and a cocoanut. The priest then unshrine: 
Ganapati and Varuna, and the marriage is over. 


The newly married pair must not enter the village that night; sc 
they pass the night in a mal (open ground) or a field-hut. It is 
considered inauspicious to see their faces the next morning until they 
have bathed and visited the temple of the local Maruti or some othe 
village deity. 


A modified version of the traditional marriage ceremony and the 
attendant ritual has been recommended by the Dharmanirnaya 
Mandal of Lonavle. This version, which omits many of the 
ritualistic details in the orthodox form considering them as not being 
the essence of the sacrament of Hindu marriage, includes the 
following items in order :— 


(1) Upakrama :—Procedure prepartory to making the samkalpc 
on the part of the bridegroom. 


(2) Samkalpa :--The solemn declaration that he intends to enter 
the householder’s state. 


(3) Punydhavdcanam:—This literally means “saying three 
times ‘May this be an auspicious day’” on the part of the 
assembled when requested by the bridegroom that they do declare 
that to be an auspicious day. 


(4) Kanydddtuh Samkalpadikam :~A solemn declaration on the 
part of the gentleman who gives away the bride that he intends 
performing the marriage ceremony of the bride with a view tc 
her acquisition of dharma (religious merit), artha (worldly 
prosperity), and kama (love) after obtaining the position of 
a householder’s wife. 


(5) Vadhuvarasatkdrah :~Honouring of the bride and_ the 
bridegroom, in the case of the bride by the bridegroom's party 
and in the other case by the bride’s party. 


(6) Kanyddaéna :—The giving away of the bride or offering the 
hand of the bride in marriage to the bridegroom. (At this stage 
a variant is introduced to suit modern times, where occasionally 
the boy and the girl themselves choose each other as partners in 
life and wish to marry each other. Instead of the parent saying 
to the bridegroom “J offer, etc.” as in the orthodox form of 
marriage, the bride offers herself to the bridegroom reciting the 
appropriate formula). The bridegroom then accepts. 


(7) Niyamabandha :—The binding down of the bridegroom ta 
certain vows in respect of the bride. 
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(8) Aksatéropanam :—The placing of unbroken grains or rice 
on each other’s head by the bride and the bridegroom. 

(9) Mangalsiitrabandhanam :— Tying of the sacred thread of 
beads rounds the neck of the bride by the bridegroom and also 
garlanding each other. 

(10) Pdnigraha :—The taking of the bride’s hand by the bride- 
groom. 

(11) Homapirvéngam :—The introductory offering of oblations 
to several gods such as the god of fire, the god of creation, god 
Skanda, etc. 

(12) Pradhdnhoma :—The principal offering of oblations. 

(13) Ldjdhoma, Parinayanam, Asmdroha:—-The offering of 
oblations consisting of rice flakes; going round the consecrated 
fire ; and making the bride stand on a slab of stone. 


(14) Saptapadi :~The taking of the seven steps together. The 
technique of ths ritual is somewhat elaborate. At each step the 
bridegroom recites a formula which is really a mild command and 
request to the bride. 

(15) Homottaringam:—The conclusion of the marriage 
sacrifice, 

(16) Saristhdjapa :—-The offering of-prayer to god Agni by the 
husband and the wife. At the end of the prayer both ask for 
a blessing from the same god. 


(17) Abhisekah :—The sprinkling of consecrated water over the 
head of the bride and the bridegroom by the priest, accompanied 
by the giving of blessings. 

(18) Karmasam¢pti :—The .conelusion_ of the ceremony. Here 
the father of the bride declares that the ceremony is concluded 
and prays that God be pleased by this act of performing the 
sacrament of the daughter's marriage. 


(19) Saptarsidhruvopasthdnam.;—Praying to the seven sages 
with Arundhati, and Dhruva (the Pole Star), 


(20) Asirvddah :--Here the father of the’ girl gives her advice as 
to how to lead the married life and the assembled guests bless the 
couple. 

(21) Grhapravesa :—Entering the (husband’s) home. This is 
accompanied by mantrus of request from the bridegroom and bride 
and of joint resolve to lead a happy married life. 


A common form of civil marriage for all communities in India was 
provided by the Special Marriage Act III of 1872. Under this Act, 
parties wishing to get their marriages registered had to declare that 
they did not profess any of the following religions, viz., Christian, 
Jewish, Hindu, Muhanimadan, Parsi, Buddhist, Sikh or Jain. This 
Act was amended by Act XXX of 1923, making it possible for Hindus, 
Buddhists, Sikhs and Jains (but not for Christians, Jews, 
Muhammadans and Parsis) to declare their religion and yet get their 
marriages registered. Marriages registered under this Act are legal 
although they may be against the religious customs of the caste or 
community of any of the couple. Under the procedure at present 

rescribed, the parties wishing to get married give a notice to the 

egistrar of Marriages about their intention to marry within three 
months from the date of notice and specify each one’s condition, 
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rank or profession, age, dwelling place and length of residence 
therein. After the expiry of fifteen days, if no valid objection is 
forthcoming, the Registrar grants a marriage certificate after the 
couple have signed a declaration form, in which each has to affirm 
that he (or she) is at the time either unmarried or widower (or 
widow) ; does not profess any religion or dees profess a particular 
religion; has completed the age of twenty-one years (if not, the 
guardian has to attest his consent to the marriage); is not related 
to the other in any prohibitive degree of consanguinity or affinity ; 
and, in the case of a minor, the consent of the father or guardian has 
been given to the marriage and not been revoked. Two witnesses 
have to attest their signatures to the declaration. 


There has been a progressive increase in the incidence of 
marriages recorded by the Registrar of Marriages, Poona, since 1994. 
While for a period of 42 years from 1872 to 1928 (the year in which 
the Act was amended) only 11 marriages were registered, the 
following were the figures for the subsequent years :— 


Period. Number of marriages 
registered. 
1924-1930 (7 years) ie a . dt 
1931-1935 (5 years) a ass .. 28 
1936-1940 (5 years) e we .. 205 
1941-1945 (5 as ... es .. 281 
1946-1948 (3 years a Ae .. 120 
1949 Ne 7 .. 85 
1950 mG i . 79 
1951 Me an .. 116 
1952 ie a .. 12) 


WHEN AN ELDERLY MALE JS ON THE POINT OF DEATH, a spot in the 
women’s hall is cowdunged, tulst (holy basil) leaves are sprinkled 
over the spot, and a blanket is bad over the leaves. On the 
blanket the dying person is laid with his feet to the south. A few 
drops of water from the.sacred Ganges or Bhagirathi are poured into 
his mouth, a learned priest repeats verses from the Vedas, another 
reads the Bhagvadgita, and near relations or the family priest ask 
him to repeat “Narayan,” “Narayan”. His son rests the dying 
head on his lap and comforts him until he has drawn his last breath. 
When all is over, the women of the family sit round the body weep- 
ing and wailing; the men and the boys go out and sit on the 
veranda bare-headed ; servants or neighbours start to tell relations 
and friends; and the priest turns up his almanac to see whether 
the moment of death was lucky or unlucky. To die under the con- 
stellations called tripdd and paficak (the last five of the seasonal 
stars or nakstrés), or between the second half of Dhanisthé and 
the first half of Asvini, is unfortunate. If the time of death is 
unlucky, to prevent calamity and trouble, édntis (quietings) 
have to be performed on the eleventh day after death. 
Soon neighbours dressed in a waist-cloth and a_ shoulder- 
cloth begin to drap in. One goes to the market and 
brings what is wanted for the funeral, When he comes back, others 
busy themselves laying out the body, If the deceased was an 
agnihotri (fire-sacrificing Brahmin), some live charcoal is taken 
from the sacred fire, or Re is kindled, and the live coal is put in an 
earthen pot. The chief mourner and his brothers, if he has any, 
are bathed one after the other outside of the house. The chief 
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mourner takes a blade of the darbha grass, touches his brow with 
it, and passing it over his head throws it behind him. He dresses 
in waist-cloth and shoulder-cloth and sits in front of the 
barber and shifts his sacred thread to the right shoulder. 
The barber shaves the chief mourner’s head except the top-knot 
and his face except the eyebrows, and pares his nails. The chief 
mourner is dressed in a new waist-cloth, a shoulder-cloth is tied 
along with his sacred thread, a blade of darbha grass is tied 
round the sacred thread and the  shoulder-cloth, another 
round the top-knet, and of a third he makes a_ ring 
and puts it on the third right finger. The dead body is brought 
out of the front door by the nearest male relations, followed by 
the women. and is laid on the outer steps of the house on a small 
wooden plank, the head resting on the steps. The women gather 
weeping round the dead and the men stand at some distance. 
‘Three or four pots of cold water are brought from the well and 
ponred over the body which is hidden from sight while it is being 
dressed. Elderly men bathe the body and leave it bare except for 
a loin-cloth. A piece of gold and an emerald are put in the mouth. 
A few drops of water from the sacred Bhdgirathi river are poured 
into the mouth and sprinkled over the body, the two thumbs and the 
two great toes are tied together with cloth, and the body is laid on 
the bier and covered from head to foot with a cloth. If the dead 
leaves children, a hole is made in the cloth at the mouth. If the 
dead leaves a wife, she is bathed in cold water, and says : “ Because 
of the great evil that has fallen on me, I shave my head.” She 
takes off such of her ornaments as are not to be given to the barber, 
or she puts on ornaments of little value—a small nose-ring, ear- 
rings, and silver toe-rings~which are given to the barber, or instead 
of ornaments she gives him money in cash. The barber shaves her 
head and pares her nails. She breaks her bangles and her lucky 
marriage necklace, rubs off her red brow-mark, takes off her bodice, 
and puts on a white robe. The robe and the ornaments she wore 
at the time of shavinz become the property of the barber. Her hair 
is wrapped in her bodice and Jaid on the bier.* The chief mourner 
starts walking with the Gre pot hanging from a string in his hand. 
The bier is raised by four of the nearest kinsmen, set on their 
shoulder, and carried, feet first, close after the chief mourner. With 
the chief mourner walk two men, one holding a metal pot with 
cooked rice near the feet of the corpse, and the other carrying 
a bamboo winnowing far with parched pulse and small bits of 
cocoanut kernel, which, as he walks, he throws before him to please 
the evil spirits. Of the men who leave the house some follow the 
body bareheaded and_ barefooted, repeating in a low voice 
“Ram, Ram”, “Govind, Govind”. The rest go to their homes. 
The bearers walk slowly, and the chief mourner keeps close in front 
so that no one may pass between the fire and the body. No woman 
goes to the burning ground. Female friends take the women and the 
children of the house and bathe them, get the ground floor where 
the cropse was laid, the veranda, and the house steps washed with 
water and cowdung, and go home. Half-way to the burning ground 
the bier is lowered, and, without looking back, the bearers change 
places. When they reach the burning ground an earthen altar is 
made and the fire from the pot is poured over it. Instead of himself 


eR Se ee ee 
*This custom of shaving the hair of the widow, which was current among 
the Brahmins and Vaishyas, is now rarely followed. 
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accompanying the funeral, the family priest sends another priest, 
generally one who officiates ut the burning ground and who is known 
by the name of kartd. A few chips of firewood are thrown over the 
fire and it is fed with ghee. Close to the platform a spot of ground 
is sprinkled with water and sesamum seeds are thrown over it. On 
this spot the funeral pile is built by the mourners and round the pile 
blades of darbha grass are strewn. The pile and the bier are 
sprinkled with sesamum seeds and water; the cloth is pulled off 
the body and thrown aside; the tied thumbs and toes are released , 
and the body is Jaid on the pile with head to the south. Pieces of 
sandalwood and basil leaves are thrown over the body, and, if tho 
deceased died at an unlucky time, seven dough balls are made and 
laid on the head, the eyes, the :nouth, the breast, and the shoulders. 
Then from a mango leaf ghee is dropped on the several balls, and 
the loin-cloth is cut so that the body may leave the world in the 
same state in which it came into the world. Vhe chief sourner lights 
the pile at the head, if the deceased is a man, and at the fect if 
a woman, and the other mourners throw the rest of the fire under 
the pile. The chief mourner fans the fire with the end of his 
shoulder-cloth and throws a few sesamum seeds over the pyre. The 
kdrta (funeral priest) all the while repeats mantras. When the skull 
bursts, the chief mourner, -carrying on his left shoulder an earthen 
jar filled with cold watery takes his stand near where the head of 
the corpse lay, and another of the mourners picking a pebble makes 
with it a small hole in the earthen pot, and from the hole, as the 
chief mourner walks round the pyre, water keeps trickling. At the 
end of the first round, when the chicf mourner comes back to the 
south, a second hole is made with the stone, and a second stream 
trickles out. After the second round, a third hole is made, and 
when three jets streain out, the chiefnourner throws the pot backward 
over his shoulder and. the water spiils over the ashes. The chief 
mourner calls aloud strikin? his hand on his mouth. All the mourners 
come together and one of them ties round the pebble with which 
the pot was broken a blade of darbha grass and calls it asmd (stone 
of life). The chief mourner, to cool the spirit of the dead, which 
has been heated by the fire, pours water mixed with sesamun on 
the ashes, and, to quench the spirit’s thirst, pours water over the 
asmd. The rest of the mourners follow the chief mourner and throw 
water over the aémd. They then start for home. Before starting, 
to allay the fear caused by luming the body, each one picks 
a pebble and throws it towards the nearest mountain or hill, 


At the house of mourning the spot on which the dead breathed 
his last is smeared with cowdung and a lightcd lamp is set on it. 
As the mourucrs come, to cool their eyes, which have been heated 
by the fire, they Jook at the lamp and go to their houses. The 
chief mourner bathes, puts on a fresh waist-cloth and shoulder- 
cloth, and Jays in some safe place the waist-cloth and shoulder- 
cloth he wore at the burning ground, the water-pot and cup, 
and the agmd. As no fire is kindled in the house, relations 
and caste-fellows send cooked food. If the chief mourner has 
brothers, before dining they rub butter on their right hands, make 
a ball of rice, set it in front of their leaf-plates, and pour water 
over it. The family of the deceased keeps in mourning for ten days, 
cueing which they eat no betel or sugar and drink no miJk. They 
are also not allowed to rub their brows with sandal or red-powder, 
to anoint their bodies, to shave their heads, or to wear shoes or 
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turbans. Every day for ten days a sacred book, the Garud Puran is 
read to the family, and the hearers are not allowed to dine until 
they have seen a star in the heavens. Generally on the third day 
comes asthi-sancayana, (bone-gathering), when the chief mourner 
accompanied by the karté goes to the burning ground with the 
waist-cloth and shoulder-cloth he wore at the burning, the asmd, and 
the water-pot and cup, and after washing the two cloths spreads 
them to dry. He bathes, puts on the fresh-washed waist-cloth, and 
ties the shoulder-cloth along with his sacred thread. He takes a 
little cow’s urinc, sprinkles it on the ashes of the dead, picks out 
the pieces of unburnt bones, and heaps them on one side, When 
he has picked all the bones, he puts them in a basket and throws 
them and the ashes into some neighbouring pond or stream. When 
he has thrown the «shes into the water, he sits on the spot where 
the deceased’s feet lay and raise a vedi (three-cornered altar). 
H{e sets an earthen jar in each corner of the altar and one in the 
middle, fills them with water, and throws a few grains of sesamum 
into each, Close to the jars he lays the aSmda. Near the four 
earthen jars he places four small yellow flags and in the mouth of 
each jar sets a rice ball. He makes eight dough balls, shaping thein 
liké umbrellas ancl footprints, and four cakes, which he lays near 
the jars. The cake near the middle jar and the water in the 
middle jar are meant to appease the hunger and thirst of the dead, 
the dough umbrella 1s to shade him from. the sun, and the shoes 
are to guard his feet from the thorns on the way to heaven. The 
cakes laid close to the corner jars are offered to Rudra, Yama, and 
the ancestors of the dead. We sprinkles sesamum and pours water 
over each of the balls and touches them with lampblack and butter. 
He dips the end cf the shoulder-cloth into water, and lets a little 
water drop over each ball. He smells them, and, except the asmd, 
throws the whole into water.~ Thus, for ten days he performs like 
ceremonies in orde- that the deceased may gain a new body. On 
the tenth day, 2 three-cornered earthen altar is made as usual, and 
the chicf mourner sprinkles cowdung and water over it. Then, 
strewing turmeric powder, he places five earthen pots on five blades 
of darbha grass, three in one line and two at right angles. He fills 
the pots with water and a few grains of sesamum secd, and over 
the seeds sets a wheaten cake and rice ball. He plants a_ small 
yellow flag in the ground, and_ setting up the asmd lays flowers 
before it, and, waving burning frankincense and lighted lamps, 
prays the dead to acceot the offering. If a crow comes and takes 
the rice ball, the deceased died happy. If no crow comes 
the deceased had some trouble in his mind. The chief mourner 
bows low to the asmd, and tells the dead not to fret, his family and 
goods will be taken care of, or, if the funeral ceremony has not been 
rightly performed, the fault will be mended. If, in spite of these 
assurances, no crow takes the rice within a couple of hours, the 
chief mourner himself touches the ball with a blade of 
darbha grass. Then, taking the aéma, and rubbing it with sesamum 
oil, to satisfy the hunger and thirst of the dead, he offers it a rice 
ball and water, and standing with it near water, facing the east 
throws it over his back into the water. This ends the tenth-day 
eeremony. 

On the morning of the eleventh day, the whole house is 
cowdunged and the chief mourner and all other members of the 
family bathe. The priest kindles the sacred fire on an earthen altar 
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and heaps firewood over it, feeds the fire with a mixture of 
paficagavya (five gifts of the cow, viz., its urine, dung, milk, curds 
and butter) in order that all the uncleanliness caused by the death 
may vanish and the house become pure, and the chief mourner and 
his brothers drink what is left of the paficagavya. The chief 
mourner rubs a little of the ashes on his brow, and, throwing a few 
rice grains over the fire, lets it die. 


On the same day (ie, the eleventh day) a Santi 
(quieting) ceremony is performed to turn aside any evil that 
may befall the family if the deceased died under the constella- 
tion called tripdd or pafcak. Various obsequial  oblations 
are offered and allied rites are also performed. They are: 
visamoasrdddha, vrsotsarga, a@dyasraddha, ekodistasréddha, rudragana- 
Srddaha, and vasuganasraddha. 

Though, if necessary, it may be delayed for a year, the sapindi- 
§raddha (obsequial sacrifice and feast of the dead in honour of seven 
generations of ancestors) generally takes place on the morning 
of the twelfth day after the death. This is a highly complex 
ritual and is performed under the guidance of a priest. As a rule, 
the ceremony is held in the cattle-shed where the dishes are 
cooked by some elderly women. By virtue of this ritual, the 
deceased, who has been.a pref (ghost) so far, changes into pitra 
(ie., father or guardian spirit) and) unites with the mourner’s 
pitamaha (grandfather) and prapit@maha (great grandfather), 
At the end of the ritual, in front of the “three rice balls” 
(a configuration representing the forefathers or pifrs) are laid 
flowers, holy basil, sandal paste and grains of rice; frankincense 
and camphor are waved before the balls and they are offered cooked 
food, All members and near relations of the family, men, women 
and children, draw near the three balls, bow before them and ask 
their blessings. The pifrs are then ceremonially dismissed. The 
mourner is now pure and free from taint; the priest touches his 
brow with sandal paste and blesses him saying: “May you live 
long and gain as much merit from) the ceremony as if it had been 
performed in Gaya itself!” An offering called patheya-srdddha 
is also performed on the twelfth day. Commodities like shoes, 
clothes, an umbrella, food and water are given away to mendicant 
Brahmins, so that the dead on his journey to heaven may not suffer 
from want of these amenities. 


On the morning of the thirteenth day, the mourner anoints 
himself with oil and bathes. A rite is performed to reintroduce 
him to the usual routine of life. A feast is held, to which the 
four corpse-bearers are specially asked, but persons whose parents 
are living do not attend it, 


Sriddha ceremonies are also performed on the sixteenth and 
twenty-seventh day and sometimes thereafter on the death-day (the 
tithi or lunar day on which the person died) in every month for 
a year, of which the six-monthly and the bharani oblations (iz., 
the Srdddha performed on the fifth of the dark half of the month 
of Bhddrapada) are essential.* After a year has elapsed, the 
oblations of the first anniversary day are celebrated with great 
solemnity. The annual sréddha is performed on the day corres- 
ponding to the day of death in the latter half of the month of 


*All these sraddhas are nowadays curtailed by making symbolic. offerings on 
the twelfth day. 
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Bhddrapada, Where the deceased’s family can afford it, a srdddha 
fs also performed on the anniversary day, which is known as 
ksaya tithi. Women dying in the life-time of their husbands have 
special oblations offered to them during their husbands’ life-time. 
This takes place: on the ninth day of the pitrpaksa, and is called 
the avidhavd na:ami day. 

The funerary ritual is modified to mect particular situations. In 
case a brahmaccri (a lad girt with the sacred thread) dies before 
the sod-mufij (loosening of the mufij waist-band), the sod-munj 
rites are performed on the dead body before it is carried to the 
burning ground, There it is subjected to arka-vivdh (marriage 
with the twig of ui or calotropis gigantea) rites and cremated 
with the same observances as at the death of a married man. 
A woman dying while in menses has to be subjected to special 
purificatory rites before she can be cremated with the_sacred ritual. 
A woman dying in child-birth or within ten days after parturition 
is similarly treatel. As the religious law lays down that if a woman 
dies after the sixth rnonth in pregnancy it would amount to murder 
to cremate her with the child, her husband or son has to take 
out the foetus after performing the necessary operation. If the 
child be alive, it is taken care of ; if dead, it is buried. Of late, this 
practice has been dropped, the ehiefmourner performing cleansing 
rites to atone for cramating-the pregnant woman with a child in 
her womb. 

If a child dies before it cuts its teeth, it is buried. It is the 
custom with some tc bury a person dying of small-pox, lest with 
cremation the small-pox goddess may get irritated. The dead body 
of a leper also often receives a burial. 


The dead body of a heirless person is cremated out of charity 
and the usual death rites performed by his castemen, such an act 
being considered highly meritorious, 


Wheu « sanydsi or ascetic dies, he is buried with great ceremony 
and with special rites either by his) fisya (disciple) or by his son 
if he has one. The lurial of an ascetic is believed to give merit 
not only to the chief mourner but to all who attend. There is no 
weeping and no mouming. Special obsequial services are observed. 
For ten days the mourner visits the samddhi (grave) and making 
a sand or earth ling (symbol of god Siva) on the spot, offers it 
rice cooked with milk and ghee. On the twelfth day he performs 
the god-offering called Nardyanbalii On the thirteenth day 
sixteen sanydsis are asked to dine and given clothes, shoes, money, 
etc., and this service is repeated every year instead of the usual 
§raddha. 

Communities which follow vedic or pourdnic rites usually cremate 
their dead, and the funerary procedure followed is practically the 
same as described above. Backward communities like the 
Dhangar, Chimbhar. Gondhali, Kaikadi, Nhavi, Vaidu, either burn 
or bury; Dhors, Mihars, Mangs and Ramoshis, as a rule, practise 
burial. Except that they do not use mantras (sacred verses) the 
main funerary observances are analogus to those of a Vedic ritual. 
However, some of the variants are worth noting. 


The general custom is to lay the dead body on the house step 
and wash it with cold water. However, the Baris, Chambhirs, 
Ghisidis, Dhors and Kunbis wash the corpse with hot water. 
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Among the Govardhans, the dead body, when bathed, is laid on 
the bier wrapped in a wet waist-cloth instead of a new dry one, 
and at the burning ground the body and the bier are dipped in 
water before they are laid on the pyre. 


A man’s body when laid on the bier is left bare’ except for the 
loin-cloth. But the Velili dress the male dead in new clothes, 
a turban, waist-cloth and coat; and among many rural communi- 
ties, at least a turban is put on. The Nirdlis do not cover the 
body of a married woman with a shroud but dress her in a yellow 
robe. As among the Ucalyd, in many communities if a woman 
dies before her husband she is dressed in green robe and bodice, 
her brow is marked with horizontal stripes of kunku, her head is 
decked with flowers, a vidd is put in her mouth and a_ galasart 
(necklace of black beads), toe-rings and such other emblems of 
the married state are put on. Her lap is filled with fruits and flowers. 
Each married woman present takes a little of the kunku from the 
dead’s brow and rubs it on her own, praying that she too may die 
before her husband. Among the Velalis, if the married dead is 
survived by the consort, the survivor puts a betel in the hand of the 
dead which is to be only taken back and thrown away. 


The corpse is usually covered with a white cloth called kafan 
and carried on a ladder-like bamboo bier. The Kolhatis carry the 
dead on a baj (cot). The RamoSsis carry the unmarried dead _ tied 
to a bamboo and not on a bier. The Lingfyats and_ allied 
communities carry the dead seated in a makhar (bamboo rene) 
The Bangars carry the body seated in a jholi (blanket bag), while 
the Ghadsis carry the unmarried dead in a jhoji and the married 
one on a bier. In rich funerals the body is covered with a shawl. 
The Jains or Srayaks dress the male dead in a muktd (silk waist- 
cloth ; and the same is done, to a widow’s body. 


Usually the male dead, when laid on the bier, is covered all 
over, except the face, with a winding sheet ; a widow who is dressed 
in a robe only, is covered entirely by the sheet; while no sheet is 
used to cover a married woman who is dressed in robe and bodice. 


Among many backward communities parched grain is carried ix 
a new winnowing fan and strewn on the way till the mourners reach 
the burning ground. When a woman dies in child birth, rd]a grains 
are thrown behind her body as it is borne to the burning ground, and 
a nail is driven into the threshold of the house to keep her ghost from 
coming in. Especially if the dead is a mdlkari (belonging to the 
vdrkari sect) a bhajan party accompanies the funeral procession. 
To tie some grains of rice and a pice to the skirt of the shroud and 
to lay the rice and the copper on the visévd (the resting place) 
where the bier is set down and bearers change shoulders, is 
Suscomaty for many, Even among Beldars, Ramosis and many 
others who generally do not cremate the dead, the chief mourner 
walks in front holding in a sling an earthen pot with burning 
cowdung cakes. 


While the funeral party is away, the spot where the deceased 
breathed his last is smeared with cowdung, some rice flour is spread 
on the spot, and a lighted lamp is set over it and covered with 
a bamboo basket. On return from the funeral, the spot is examined 
to see if there are footprints of any animal, as the dead is believed 
to pass into the animal to which the footprint belongs. 
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With all corimunities, on the third day the chief mourner and 
others visit the spot of cremation, sprinkle it with water and 
cow's urine, gather the ashes and bones and throw them into the 
river. Food and water are offered to the soul of the dead. The 
type of food and the way of offering differs according to the 
‘community. Among the Kunbis, the chief mourner makes 
an earthen liig on the spot, sets round it hollow errand (castor) 
stems and close by fixes yellow coloured flags and earthen pots 
with milk and water. Through the hollow stems he lets the water 
drop on the ground. saying “Let us give the dead water to drink”. 
When all have poured out water, they burn frankincense and offer 
‘cooked food and rice balls to the dead. 


A caste feast is generally held on the twelfth or the thirteenth-day, 
when the chief n.ourner is presented with a turban, and then he is 
free to attend to !tis usual work. 


HinvvuisM as if 1$ expressep through the religious practices of the 
people in the Poona district shows various phases of religious 
thought. In the upper strata of the Hindu community there are 
followers of Vedic observances who call themselves Apastambas 
or Rgvedis, that is, their rites are regulated either by texts written 
by the sage Apastamba of the Krsna Yajurveda or they are regulated 
by the text of the Rgveda. ‘here are Smartas, that is, followers of 
Sathkaracirya the apostle of) the doctrine) that the soul and the 
universe are one, and Bhagavatas, that is, followers of the Bhigavata 
Purina who hold the doctrine that the soul and the universe are 
distinct. There are a few families of Kasth Brahmins who claim 
to belong to the Sikta sect and treat their family gods with special 
reverence, and some ot Marvad Brahmins who follow Yajurveda 
of the Madhyandina Sakha. 


A section of the Hindu population belong to the Lingayata sect. 
The group is not raciai but sectarian. It was the essence of the 
original taith that any one might embrace it and become 
a Lingiyata. The sect was founded in the middle of the 12th 
century by Basava, a resident ot Kalyan in Karnatak. A true 
Lingayata wears on his body a small silver box containing a stone 
phallus, which is a sym5ol of his faith and the loss of which is 
equivalent to spiritual death. ‘The emblem is worn by both sexes. 
Of the Brahmanic trinity—Brahma, Visnu and Siva—they acknow- 
ledge only the god Siva, whose emblem, the linga, they bear on 
person. 

As a doctrinal principle the Liaga&yatas were not to observe any 
‘easte distinction, all wearers of linga being proclaimed equal in the 
eyes of God. This wis « vital departure from the doctrine of 
orthodox Hinduism. The belief in rebirth and consequently the 
doctrine of karma was also abandoned. Other important innova- 
tions were: prohibition of child marriage; removal of the 
restrictions on widows remarrying; burial instead of cremation of 
the dead ; and abolition of the chief Hindu rites for the removal of 
ceremonial impurity. It has been asserted that the true test of 
Lingayata is the right to receive the full astavarna which consists of 
eight rites known as; (1) Guru, (2) Linga, (8) Vibhiti, 
(4) Rudraksa, (5) Mantra, (6) Jangam, (7) Tirtha, and 
(8) Prasida. As a result of their doctrinal faith, we find that 
Lingayatas, both men and women, mark their brows with ashes and 
carry linga. They neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. They do not 
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allow strangers to see their food or the sun to shine over their 
drinking water, and they are very careful to see that no scraps of 
meal are left uneaten. They have no images in their houses. If 
they pass any Hindu temple, they bow to the image thinking it to 

e Mahadev, and in the same way they bow before a mosque or 
a church thinking that every object of worship is Siva. They profess 
not to believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying, or to consult 
oracles. Their religious ceremonies are conducted by Jangams, 
their priests. 

The Jain community as represented in the Poona district have 
two main sections, the Jains of Gujarat and the Jains of the Deccan. 
They neither eat together nor intermarry and differ considerably 
in ceremonies and customs, though the main principles of their 
religion are the same. 

The Jains take their name from being followers of the twenty-four 
Jins (conquerors), the last two of whom were Parasanath and 
Mahavira. Parasanath is said to have worn only one garment . 
while Mahavira who confined himself to severe austerities went 
robeless and had no vessel but his hands. Followers of Parasanith 
are called Svetémbaras (white-robed sect) and those of Mahavira 
are known as Digambaras (sky-clad-sect). 

Jains reject the Vedas which they pronounce to be apocryphal 
and corrupt and they oppose ‘theirown scriptures or Azigas to 
them. Great importance is attached to pilgrimages, and the 
caturmds (four months of the ycar) are given to fasting, the reading 
of sacred books and meditations. They attach no religious 
importance to caste, admit no Creator and have two classes, yatis 
(ascetics) and $rdvakas (hearers), According to them the world 
is eternal and they deny that any being can have been always 
perfect; the Jin became. perfect but he was not prefect at first. 
They worship under different names twenty-four lords, each with 
his sign and his attendant goddess or Sasan-devi. 

The Jains are strict vegetarians and do not use animal food, on 
pain of loss of caste. Every Jain. filters the water he uses in 
drinking or cooking for fear of killing insect life. He also takes his 
food before sunset so that he may not destroy any animal life 
unawares by eating in the dark. 

The Jains in Poona worship and pay respect also to other Hindu 
gods, besides their own. 


IN THE RELIGIOUS PRACTICES of the Hindus of the higher classes 
devayajna (sacrificial observances) is gradually being replaced by 
devapiijd (god-worship), the former being reserved for specialized 
occasions of different samskdras (sacraments). Images of gods 
may be worshipped daily at home and in temples and on special 
festive occasions. 

In the house of a devout Hindu may be found a god-room or 
a specially assigned niche in the wall in which is kept a devhdrd 
(a handy shrine) or a courang (wooden stool) to accommodate 
the house gods, i.e., small images of gold, silver, brass, and stone, 
generally of Ganapati; Mahideo in the form of bana (an arrow- 
head stone ling); Visnu in the form of the pierced édligraém, the 
fankh (conch), and the cakra (discuss-marked stone); Sun or 
Stirya; and other family gods and goddesses. Taks (small 
embossed images as representative figures of dead ancestors) are 
often grouped with other god-images in the devhdrd by backward 
communities. ; 
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An elaborate and complete form of devapiijd (image-worship), 
s prescribed by various religious digests on the subject, usually 
gnsists of sixteen upucdras (ways of service). They are: a@vdhana 
invocation of the deity), dsana, pddya, arghya, dacamaniya, 
wana, vastra, yajfiopavita, anulepana, puspa, dhupa, and naivedya, 
‘hich are the acts of making various offerings such as a seat, water 
» wash the feet, oblations, water to drink, bath, clothing, sacred 
aread, unguent, flowers, incense and food. This is followed by 
namaskdéra (bow), pradaksind (going round from left to right as 
mark of respect) anc visarjana (ceremonial dismissal of the daity ). 


{n observing the upacdras the worshipper has to follow a number 

f intricate rules. For instance, he must not sit on a seat made 
{ bamboo or stone or on bare ground, but should sit on a woollen 
lanket or silken yarment or deer-skin, The bathing of images is 
one with milk, curds, clarified butter, honey and sugar (i.¢. 
aficamyta) in the stated order, followed by pure water. The water 
sed in bathing the image of a god is regarded as very sacred, and it 
: used for dcamanu (sipping) by the worshipper and members of 
is family and friends, and it is called tirtha, It may be also 
grinkled over one’s head. The flowers to be used in a worship differ 
ccording to the nature of the deity. Visnu is pleased by an offer- 
ig of jati Howers and basil leaves, while arka flowers and bilva 
raves are dear to Siva’s heart. The flowers offered on a day are 
amoved the next day by a worshipper when he is about to offer 
rorship that day. Such flowers are called nirmdlya and great 
irtue is attached to placing such flowers on one’s head by way 
f homage to the deity worshipped. Lamps are to be fed with 
hee or, in its absence, with sesame oil, Camphor is to be burnt 
etore the image. ‘here is a céremony called dratrika (waving of 
ghts round the image) performed with several lights or pieces ot 
amphor placed in a broad vessel which is held in both hands and 
vaved round and over its head: For naivedya (food offering) no 
god is to be ollered which is declared unfit for eating in the 
astras. 


“Among the gods popularly worshipped, the principal ones are 
fisnu under various names and in various avataras (imcarnations), 
iva in his vanous forms, Durgé, Ganesa and the Sun. ‘The 
vorship of these de:ties is called pancdyatan pujd, which is often 
wactised in diferent arrangements, the deity the worshipper wants 
0 give prominence to temg kept in the middle and the pancdyatan 
alied atter that deity. 


Ganapatipijuna: ‘his consists of inviting the presence of the 
lephant-faced god Ganesa on a betelnut placed m a handful of 
wisked rice and ofterrag worship to the deity, This symbolic 
vorstup is observed at tie inception of any auspicious religious act 
vith a prayer to the deity to ward off obstacies. Ganescaturthi 
estival commemorating the birth of Ganesa as practised in the 
’oona district is well known. Villages and towns all over 
he district have shnnes dedicated to god Ganapati, but more 
‘elebrated are the eight temples of the derty as enumerated in the 
ollowing verse,* of which Moresvara is in Moragaon near Jejuri; 


*Svasti Srigananayako (ajamukho Moreévare Sidhide Ballalo Murude Vindyaka 
iti khyato Mahe Ojhare VighneSah khalu Rafijane Ganapatiscintamanistheure 


“enyadrau Girijitmajah Subhadine kuryatsad4 mangalam, 
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Sidhide refers to. Sidhatek about thirty miles from Daune 
Mahe refers to Madhegram about four miles from Khopoli; The 
is twelve miles from Poona; Lenyadri is three miles from Junnat 
Rafyane is Ranjangaon, thirty miles from Poona. Another famo: 
Ganapati shrine is that of Mangalamurti at Chinchvad near Poona. 


Of the temples dedicated to the ten avatéras of Visnu those 
Rama (with his consort Sita, three brothers and devotee Hanuma 
and Krsna (with Radha) or Krsna as a child (Balkrsna), are pret’ 
frequent, Narsirnha temples are not rare. Vithoba or Vitthala wil! 
Rukmini, his consort, is another popular god whose temples a: 
found at many places . Worship of Datta (the Hindu trinity) ar 
reading of gurucaritra (biography of Datta the Preceptor) 
sometimes followed as a cult and Datta temples are often believe 
to have special spirit scaring or exorcising attributes. 


Occasions for the Hindu to meet in religious gatherings and off 
congregational worship and prayer, occur many times in a yea 
The birth anniversaries of different gods and goddesses, religior 
fairs, sacred days like the Ekddasis and Sivardtris, holidays lik 
Vijayddasami and Makarasankraénta and days like Mondays an 
Saturdays in the four sacred months (cdéturmdsa) are considere 
holy and Hindus meet in gatherings to celebrate them. For ladic 
who are suvdsins, the worship of-Mangaldgauri and Mahdlaksm 
halad-kunku (turmeri¢ and red-powder) and vdyan (speci: 
offerings) distribution ceremonies held in the month of Caitra and o 
Kinkrant, are special oceasions to meet in religious gathering: 
Now-a-days a worship known as Satyandrdyana puja, which in it 
origin was a thanks-givying service held in honour of god Satve 
Narayana in fulfilment of a yow made by the worshipper, is some 
times also celebrated on a community scale by public contributior 
People gather to receive tirtha prasdd, hear the Satyandrayana kath 
(story) and join and hear the singing of bhajana (prayer songs), 


The religious--minded Hindu, particularly if he has taken t 
saguna devotion (idolatry.);.attaches great religious merit to th 
uttering and hearing of and meditating upon the name of god or tha 
of his favourite deity and attending different kinds of religiou 
expositions known as purdna, kathd, pravacana and kirtana, deliveret 
by professionals in a technique of their own. 


The readers and reciters of sacred books are known as Purinikas 
They read either the wnole or part of the Ramayana, the Bhagvati 
Purana and the Mahabharata in Sarnskrt and expound it in the 
regional languages. These reciters are engaged sometimes by a ricl 
householder or by a temple management. At times a purdnika i: 
engaged by some one who has made a vow to read certain holy 
books, or it may happen that a purdnika on his ewn accord offer: 
to read, trusting that the hearers will remunerate him for hii 
trouble. These readings take place either in the morning or in the 
afternoon, or at night from eight to twelve o'clock, 


Before the reading begins, cne of the chief hearers worships the 

urdnika, rubbing his brow with sandal-dust, throwing flowers ovei 
his head and a flower garland round his neck, and offering him 
some fruit or swectmeats, Other hearers pay what they can in 
money or grain, either before or after the reading. When the 
purdnika has been worshipped he begins to read. at times illustrating 
the verses by interesting, humorous or coarse tales to suit the taste 
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if the audience. The lecture lasts for about two hours after which 
he congregation breaks up. The purdnikas are often good rhymesters. 
Chey often enliven the mythological tales by applying them to local 
neidents and by humorous touches cause much merriment among 
he audience. A covrse of reading generally lasts from a fortnight 
o four months. }uring the time the purdnika is asked to dine or is 
wresented with uncooked food by different hearers on different days. 
Nhen the course of reading is over, some of.the chief hearers join 
n giving the purdnika a substantial dinner, a head-dress, some 
‘lothes and money. In villages the purdnika is given grain insteat’. 
f moncy. 

Pravacanas are learned religious ‘ discourses delivered by Sastris 
vell-versed in the knowledge of Hindu scriptures. A pravacanakér 
reed not be a professional lecturer or a purdanika, His topic for dis- 
sourse may be a highly metaphysical one and as such may interest 
nly a learned audience. Because of its religious nature, a pravacana 
s usually delivere.| in a temple, the lecturer sitting on a low stool, 
ind there is no musical accompaniment. 

A Kirtana is a rausical discourse in which God and religion are 
jJescribed and expounded in poetry and prose. <A_ kirtanakdra 
‘deliverer of kirtana or preacher) is also known as Hardds (servant of 
‘ari or Visnu). Of the nine stages of bhakti (devotion), kirtana 
s the second stage and the objective of a) kirtanakdr is to express 
iis love of God, sing His praise and at the same time lead the hearers 
:o a life of faith and morality. 

Narada is the mythological personage who was a great kirtankdr 
and who taught Dhruva and Pralhad this art. In Maharastra the 
\irtana tradition is very old. JfaneSvara, Namdev and Bhanudas 
were the great early kirtanakars.. Ramdas and his disciples performed 
kirtanas but after Narmdev the credit of wide dissemination of the 
art of kirtana goes to Tukaram. 

Two schools of kirtana are generally followed at present, the 
Narada and the Virkuri. In the Narada type for the purvaranga 
(first part) the preacher chooses as his text a Sarhskrt verse 
from sacred books or a song of a poet-saint, makes out 
a philosophical theme of it and follows it up in the uttararanga 
(second part) expounding the principle by an illustrative story. 
In the vdrkar: type, the distinction of piirvaranga and uttararanga 
ig not observed. ‘here is no continuous story. The preacher quotes 
themes by way of reciting abhaiigd rhymes and songs of famous 
poet-saints, one after another and. irnmediately expounds them 
with illustrative exampies and commentary. Off and on he pauses 
and starts a bhajen in which his accompanists and even the 
audience join, 

‘A kirtana is usually performed in a temple or other place of 
worship. When a few hearers have gathered, the preacher stands 
up holding in his hands a cipli (cymbal) and a vind (lute). He 
is supported by tabid or mrdanga (drum) and harmonium players, 
and one or two of his clisciples, who play the accompanists, pick up 
the refrain and follow up his singing. When the purvaranga is 
over, the preacher who rests a while is garlanded, abir and bukkd 
(scented powders) :re applied to his forehead and his disciples 
give a song or two. For the general audience the real interest 
in the kirtana mounts up in the uttararanga (second part), 
wherein the preacher shows great skill in keeping his hearers 
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interested and alert, bringing in a story about some local ever 
and is not afraid to cut jokes and evoke laughter so long as 
helps to prevent mental drowsiness in the audience. With shoi 
breaks of music a Kirfana lasts from two to four hours, at the en 
of which the preacher cleverly connects the purvaranga wit 
uttararanga. At the close, most of the audience embrace th 
preacher, touch his feet and pay their contributions by placin 
coins in an drati (a dish with burning camphor). 


Clever kirtanakdrs of modern days follow current events wit: 
intelligence and in the course of their discourse make allusions t 
them in their comments on the verses from sacred books, The 
often select a story from recent history for the uttararanga. It ca. 
be said with a great deal of truth that kdrtanakars have madi 
a positive contribution to mass education and culture. 


The Vdrakari Sampraddya (cult) is a socio-religious institution 
of an ancient standing and derives its title from the two words, viz 
“dri”, meaning “a visit to” and “kari”, meaning “who undertake 
it”, A varakart has to commit himself to the vow to visit ever: 

ear the sacred place of Pandharpur in the Sholapur district on thc 
bright elevenths (ekddasis) of Asddha and Kartika and visi 
Alandi in the Poona district on the dark elevenths of those months. 


The cult adopts and preaches the principle of universal brother. 
hood and yet keeps within the bounds of the Vedic religion anc 
also of the fourfold castes. Saints from all sections of the Hindi 
social hierarchy are known to have been staunch followers anc 
great preachers of the cult which now_ pervades the whole ol 
Maharastra, Madhya Pradesh including Berar, Hydarabac 
Karnatak, and part of Madras also. When exactly the cull 
came into existence and who was its first sponsor is difficult to 
determine. The deity universally worshipped by the vérkaris is the 
God Vithobaé of Pandharpur, and the great Sankardcarya (Sth 
century A.D.) has composed verses in praise of the deity. The 
known tradition of the seet runs through Vithalpant (JfaneSvar’s 
father), JfianeSvar, Namdevy, Bhanudis, Ekanath and Tukaram, all 
saints of great renown, piety and religious devotion who made 
it a ‘mission of their lives to inculcate the importance of 
bhakti in the minds of the masses through the vehicle of kirtans and 
kathds (religious discourses). After Tukaram the prestige cf the 
cult is being maintained by Vérakari saints who belong to one of 
the two persuasions known as Vaskars and Dehukars. 


To get himself initiated in this sect the intending Vdrakari 
approaches another experienced Vdrakari of his choice and puts 
before him a copy of Sri Jfidnesvari (Jiianesvar’s commentary on 
Bhagavadgita) and places on it a rosary (string of 108 beads made 
of dry wood of the tulsi plant) and worships them. The gurts 
(the selected Varakari, administers the oath and vows, which 
the intending Vdrakari accepts as binding on him. Then the latter 
himself has to take the rosary and put it on his neck while the other 
assembled Vdrakaris cry aloud “Pundalika varade Hari Vithal”. 
No fees are paid to the guru for this; only sweets are distributed 
by the new entrant. 

The cult enjoins very stringent vows to be practised by each 
Vdrakari. He must observe satya (truthfulness), ahimsd (harm- 
lessness), chastity and perfect temperance. A vdrakari has to wear 
on his hody twelve mudrés (sacred marks) in gopicandana (white 
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rth) and carry with him when on pilgrimage a patakd flag of 
tht scarlet colovr and a pair of fdlas (cymbals). He must 
orship daily the tulsi plant and recite the hymns known as 
aripatha, He has to be perfectly tolerant respecting other's 
tities and actions also. 
The religious faith of the Hindu agriculturists and labourers 
.e. the rural population in general) is a curious mixture of 
uimism and tenets cf Hindu religion. They follow the Hindu 
w of inhertance and call themselves Hindus. They cannot tell 
hether they are Sraarts or Bhigavats. Many of them aro 
irakaris, who are also called Malakaris as they wear necklaces of 
wil beads. They worship all Brahmanic gods and goddesses. but 
eir chief objects of worship are Bhairav, Bhavani, Biroba, Jakhai, 
mai, Jokhai, Kalkii, Khandoba, Maruti, Metisai, Mhasoba, Mukai. 
avlai, Phirangai, Satavi, Tukai, Vaghoba and Vetal, whom they 
‘eatly fear and whcse images or taks they keep in their houses. 
Bhairava is the usual village guardian. He has two forms, Kala 
hairava and Bala Bhairava. Kala Bhairava is shown as a standing 
an with two hands, a damaru (hourglass-shaped drum) in his right 
ind and a trident ia his left. He is encircled by a serpent. Bala 
hairava lives in an unhewn stone covered with Sendiira (redlead) 
ixed with oil. If kept pleased by a coating of oil and redlead and 
ven offerings of ghee Bhairava is kindly... He cures snake-bites and 
lis whether an undertaking will do well or will fail. In the 
rest of the rough figure of Bhairava are two small holes. The 
arson who wishes to consult the oracle places a betelnut in each 
the holes and explains to Bhairaya that if the right betelnut falls 
‘st it will mean that the undertaking will prosper, and that if the 
ft betelnut falls first it will mean that the undertaking will fail. 
e asks the god, according as the event is to be, to let the Jucky 
unlucky nut fall first. He tells the god that if he drops the lucky 
at and if his undertaking prospers, he will give him a cock or 
goat, Twice a year before they begin to sow and before they 
2gin to reap, the villagers go in-procession and worship Bhairava, 
Bhavani, that is, Parvati, the wife of Siva, is known by many names 
ich as Phirangii, Tukii, etc. She shares with Bhairava the honour 
f being village guardian; she is generally shown as a rude image, 
ther with two hands. a sword being in the right hand, or with 
ght hands holding a conch, a wheel and other articles the same as 
isnu holds. Through an oracle, as with Bhairava, she is asked the 
use of sickness or ill-luck and to advise regarding the future, and 
ke him, if she removes trouble or advises well, she is given a goat 
ra cock. 
Biroba is worshipped mainly by Dhangars or shepherds. He 
ves in an unhewn stone outside of the village. Like Mhasoba 
described later) he is an unkindly spirit to whom people pray 
rhen they are anxious to plague or ruin their enemies. 
Jakhai, Janai, Jokhai, Kalkai, Metisai, Mukai and Navlai are all 
seal ‘mothers,’ According to the people’s account they are unkindly 
arms of Bhavani. With the help of two attendants, Naikji and 
irji, they do much mischief. They blast crops of grain, plague 
1¢n_ with sickness, and carry off travellers. People who owe their 
eighbours a grudge pray to Janai, Mukai, or one of the other 
poet * to send them sickness, to kill their cattle, or to ruin their 
elds. 
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Khandob§, literally sword-father, guards the country as Bhairav 
guards the village. Khandoba is the Isvar Dev or guardian deit 
of the Deccan. As a guardian, he is shown sometimes at ly 
chief shrine at Jejuri as a linga, the great protector, and mor 
often as a horseman with a sword in his right hand, and his wit 
Mhilsabai sitting beside him. As a horseman, he is Malhar 
the form he took when he came to destroy the demons Mani an 
Malla, As an animal, he is the dog who runs besides his hors¢ 
and in the Deccan is generally called Khandyé. As a plant h 
is turmeric powder under the name Bhandara. His househol 
image is always of metal, never of wood or of stone. He drive 
away the evil which causes sickness. No class honour Khandob 
so highly as the RamoSis. If a Rimosi makes a promise whil 
laying his hand on turmeric powder or bhanddra, that is, o 
Khandoba, nothing will bring him to break his promise. 

Maruti, also called Hanumina, is the monkey-god. No villag 
in the Deccan is without a Maruti, a rudely embossed monke 
figure, sometimes within the village and sometimes without, bu 
generally near the gate. He is a kindly god, the great saver ¢ 
those into whom evil spirits have entered. He is fond of coconut: 
but does not care for blood offerings. 


Mhasoba or Mhaskoba. is. perhaps the commonest and mos 
widely feared of the local evil spirits. He lives in an unhewn ston 
coated with red-lead. These stones are all old dwellings o 
Mhasoba, and some get forgotten. When sickness falls on th 
village, the people go to the village guardian and ask him a serie 
of questions, which he answers by dropping a betelnut or by somi 
other sign. In the end, they find out from the guardian that ther 
is an old neglected dwelling of Mhasoba. The villagers find thi 
stone, coyer it with oil and red-Jead, and kill a goat or a fowl in fron 
of it. Besides, to prevent his working mischief, Mhasoba i 
worshipped by men who have a grudge to clear off or a wrong t 
avenge. They go to Mhasoba, name their enemy, and promise 
that if he ruins their enenry with sickness, they will give him a goa 
or a fowl. So much is he feared that when a man knows tha 
some one whom he has ill-used has arranged to set Mhasobi ox 
him, he makes such amends that the god is not forced to exert hy 
powers. 


Satavai, or Mother Sixth, is the goddess of pregnant and lying-ir 
women. She is worshipped by barren women, and by _lying-ir 
women on the fifth or sixth day after the child is born. Her image 
is an armless bust. 


Vaghoba, or Father Tiger, lives in an unhewn stone. If he is 
cared for, he guards the village herds from the attacks of tigers. 


VetaJa is the leader of demons and evil spirits. He seems tc 
be the earliest form of Siva, the leader of spirits, and Ganega, the 
lord of spirit troops. Vetala lives in an unhewn stone, three o1 
four feet high, surrounded at a distance of a few yards by a circle 
of smaller stones in which his leading attendants live. Unlike most 
shrines, the stones in which Vetala and his attendants live are 
covered both with white and red wash. Vetdla and his guard are 
generally at some distance outside of the village. Vetila’s great 
day is the Mahasivaratri (great night of Siva), the dark fourteenth 
of Magha (February). On that night the villagers, each with 
a bundle of lighted straw in his hand, walk round the circle of 
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ones howling and bawling. When a villager or one of his family 
possessed by an evil spirit, he goes to Vetala and promises, if 
s orders his spirit to give up troubling him, that he will give him 
goat or a fowl. Vetila is the patron of wrestlers and athletes. 
none of the holidays the villagers go and wrestle at Vetla’s 
rele. Vetiila’s sign is a cane called veta or beta, from which he 
ems to get his name. From his apparent sameness with the early 
rms of Siva, and from the resemblance of his circle of guards to 
rude Buddhist rail, a.id to the circles of unhewn stones found in 
’estern Europe and in other parts of the world, the worship of 
atala is specially interesting. 


They believe in incantations, witchcraft, ghosts and evil spirits, 
acles, and the evil eye. The belief in spirits, witchcraft, and the 


il eye has a great effect on their lives. If a person is seized 


ith uncommon sickness, or suffers from any calamity, he first finds 
it whether his risfortunes are due to natural causes, to the 
spleasure of the gods, to witchcraft, to the evil eye, or to an evil 


yirit. To find ot.t the cause the sufferer ard his friends make: 


veral experiments. A flower is stuck on the breast of an idol and 
3 fall on one side or.the other. determines the cause of the 


isfortune ; or a sacrificial vessel is hung by a string and, as is agreed ° 


aforehand, the direction to .which it points when it comes to 
st settles the cause of the evil. If these'trails are not satisfactory, 


janaia (knowing man) is asked. If the evil has come from the 
ads, the knowing man says how the gods are to be pleased; if: 
ie cause is wilchcraft, either the knowing man breaks the spell’ 


y countercharms, or the witch is» caught and either forced to 
move the spell or made to drink water from the hands of a cobbler, 
hich destroys her power. If the cause is the evil eye, either the 
nowing man breaks the spell;-or the mother of the sick child 
irows salt and red pepper into the fire saying, Drist-mist ali gelici, 
hiit-khet papi cindaldci (the evil eye of passers-by; of evil 
yites and filthy wights), The evil eye is much feared. The 
wner of the eye is not thought!toj blame, but he is shunned and 
attle are not driven past his door. To draw the evil eye from 
1e crops a whitewashed pot is stuck on a pole; the walls of houses 
re decked with figures and gaudy stripes; beautiful women and 
hildren wear necklaces, and cattle wear necklaces and anklets. 
. villager never congratulates a friend on his prosperity, his fine 
xen, or his handsome wife. If he does, “Ill-luck” will hear and 
arry away the excess of good fortune. Every place teems with 
hosts and evil spirits, who are included under the general term 
hat, literally a being. The male ghosts are called khavisas 
t jhotingas, and the female ghosts hadalas. Among the worst 
smale ghosts are the seven water-nymphs called Aija or Jaldevtas, 


tho carry off handsome youths. There are distinct names for the 


hosts of Brahmins, Musalmans, and outcastes. A ghost wanders 
nd ill-uses the living either because he was murdered or ill-treated, 
r because he hankers after a house, a wife, or a treasure. Ghosts 
ve in large trees, lonely places, empty houses, and old wells, 
‘hey are generally seen or heard at noon and at midnight. They 
ake many shapes, a deer, a tall figure, or a strange ox or goat. 
f a person sleeps under a haunted tree, or cuts a branch of a haunted 
ree, or defiles the ghost’s ruin or old wall, or jostles a ghost on 
road, the person sickens or is unlucky. The ghosts of the 
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murdered or the ill-used are chiefly dangerous to those who ill-treate 
them. The ghost enters into the culprit, maddens him, destroy 
his sleep, kills his family, and turns his joy to sorrow. Many peop! 
make a living by appeasing or casting out angry spirits. One pla 
is for the exorciser to take the possessed person in front of an ido 
to seize him by the top-knot, scourge him and abuse him till th 
spirit says what offering or penance will satisfy him. 


Tue Hinpv MONTH HAS Two Parts the bright fortnight called th 
$uddha or Sukla paksa and the dark fortnight called the vadya c 
krgna paksa. Each fortnight has got fifteen lunar days calle 
tithis. To the religious-minded Hindu every day of either fortnigt 
has some religious significance ; it is sacred, suitable, auspicious c 
otherwise for some purpose or another, All the year round we fin 
a tithi dedicated to some god or goddess, hence a day of fasting c 
feasting. ' 


There are three leading first days Cha tae viz., Gudhi-pddv, 
in bright Caitra, Bali-pratipadd in bright Kdrtika and Ajepddvd i 
Asvina, The specially sacred second day (dvitiyd) is Yamadvitiy, 
or Bhédu Bija in bright Kartika. Two third days (értiyd) ar 
important, Aksatrtiyd in bright Vaisakha and Haritaliké in brigh 
Bhadrapada. Fourth days (caturthi) are of two kinds, Vindyak 
in bright half and Sankasti in the dark half; of these Ganesi 
Caturthi occurring on the fourth of, the bright half of Bhadrapad 
ig famous. Of fifth days (paficami), Ndgapaficami in brigh 
Sravana, Rsipaficami in bright Bhddrapdada, Lalitépaicami in brigh 
ASvina, Vasantapaficumi in bright Madgha and Rangapaficami is 
dark Phalguna are well known. An important sixth (sasthi’ 
known as Campdsasthi occurs in bright Mdrgasirsa. Of the seventh 
(saptami) the important are Sitala in bright Srdévana and Rath 
in bright Mdgha. Of the eighths (astami) Janma or Gokul 
Astami marking the birth of god Krsna is important. Of the ninth: 
(navami) the well known is Rdmanavami, the birth anniversary 
of god Rama which comes in bright Caitra. Of the tenth: 
(dusami) all of which are) considered holy, the famous is Vijaya 
dagami occurring in bright Agvina, Of the elevenths (ekddasi), al 
of which are holy and observed as fasts by the religious-minded 
two are important, the Asddhi in bright Asédha and Kartiki ix 
bright Kdrtika. Of the twelfths (dvddasi), two are important 
Vamana dvddasi in bright Bhadrapada and — Vasu dvddasi in dark 
Agvina, Of the thirteenths (trayodaéis), all of which are sacrec 
to Siva, specially the one that falls on a Saturday, Dhanatrayodas 
in dark Afvina is important. Of the bright fourteenths (caturdasi} 
two are held in honour of.Visnu, Ananta-caturdasi in Bhadrapade 
and Vaikuntha-caturdasi in Kértika. All the dark fourteenth: 
(caturdasi) are called Sivardtris of which the Naraka-caturdasi ir 
Asvina and Mahd-Ssivardiris in Mégha are famous. The bright 
fifteenths are known as Parnimds of which Vata in Jyestha, Naraji 
in Srdvana, Kojdgiri in Asvina, the Vydsa or the Tripuri ir 
Kartika and Hutdsani or Holi in Phdélguna are important. Of the 
dark fifteenths known as Amdvdsyds the important are Divdli ox 
Pithori in Srdvana, Sarvapitri in Bhadrapada and the second or 
greater Divdji in ASvina are famous. If an Amdvdsya falls on 
Monday, it is called Somavati and is considered specially sacred. 


Of the days of the week Sunday (Aditvdr) is sacred to the Sun, 
Monday (Somavdr) is sacred to the Moon; Tuesday called 
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Mangalvar is the day of the planet Mars; Wednesday is called 
Budhvar, the planet Mercury's day. Thursday, Brihaspatvar or 
Guruvar, the planet Jupiter’s day, is sacred to Brihaspati the guru 
(teacher) of the gods. Friday (Sukravdr), the planet Venus day, 
is sacred to Sukra, the Brahmin precepter of the Raksasds. 
Saturday, called Sanivdr, is the planet Saturn’s day. All these days 
are considered good or bad for some purpose or another according 
to the astrological properties and influences of the different planets, 
and believers in astrology are guided by its knowledge in their 
activities. 

The following are the religious holidays widely observed by the 
Hindu population of the Poona district. 


Gudhipddvd is the first day of Caitra and the first day of the 
Sdlivahan Saka (year). The day is sacred to the Deccan king 
Salivdhan who started a new Saka, or calendar year, in 78 A. D. 
With this day begins the new season, the spring. Gudhis (long 
goles bearing flags), the conventional token of victory, are hoisted 
from house tops or windows. The Hindus bathe early in the 
morning first ancinting themselves with scented oil, and to secure 
iweets for the rest of the year eat a leaf of the bitter nim 
(azadirachta indica). During the day the family priest reads out 
yarsaphal (the year’s forecast) from the pancanga (Hindu almanac) 
ynd tells whether the season, will be hot or wet, healthy or sickly, 
and, for each person, whether the year will go well or ill with 
him. On this day every family has a specially rich dinner. New 
year’s day which is considered auspicious, is good for build- 
ng or entering a new house, putting a boy to school, or starting 

business. 


Eight days later, on the ninth of Caitra, comes Ramanavami, the 
sitthday anniversary of the seventh incarnation of Visnu, Rama, 
the hero of the Ramayan. During the eight days (Rdma-navardtra) 
yreparations are raade, Rama’s temples. are white-washed, adorned 
with paintings and brightly lighted at night. Men and women 
throng them to hear the Rdmdyana, and Hariddsas sing and preach 
n praise of the god. On the ninth day before noon, people, 
sspecially men and children, flock in holiday dress to Rima’s temple, 
ynd listen to the Haridés expounding the story of Raima’s birth. 
ixactly at 12 noon the Haridaés announces the birth of Sri Rama 
vy tossing guldl (red powder) and the people join him. He 
hen brings a cocoanut rolled in a shawl representing a new-born 
yabe, and, showing it to the people, Jays it in a cradle. He sings 
\ lullaby in praise of the god. People take darsan (reverential 
ook) of the new babe and pay their obeisance. The ceremony 
‘loses with drati (waving of lights), distribution of sunthavada 
‘mixture of ginger powder and sugar) end tirthaprasdda (part of 
he offerings). In the evening the people visit the temple once 
nore to hear kirtana and bhajana in praise of Rama. 


Six days after Rama Navami, on the bright fifteenth of Caitra, 
omes the birthday of Rama’s devotee and henchman Hanumiana, 
he monkey-god. Jixactly at sunrise the birthday is celebrated 
vith ceremonies more or less identical with those performed in 


connection with Réma Navami. Some old Hindu women keep the 


lay as a fast, eating nothing but fruits and tubers. 
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About eighteen days later, on the third of Vdisakha, comes 
Aksairtiya. This day is equally auspicious as the Varsa Pratipadd 
as it is one of the sdde tin muhirtas and as such is believed to 
secure the merit of permanency to any act performed on the day. 
For this reason gifts of earthen pots, fans, umbrellas, shoes, and 
money made to Brahinins have a lasting value both to the giver 
and to his dead friends. The day is not specially kept either as 
a feast tor as a fast. 


Vata-Purnima (Banyan Full-moon) falls about five weeks later 
on the Jyestha full-moon. On this day, to prolong their husbands’ 
lives, Hindu women hold a festival in honour of Sdvitri, from which 
the day is also called Vadsdvitri. On the morning of this day, 
after bathing and dressing in rich silk clothes, married Hindu 
ladies worship vad (the banyan tree). At places where a vad tree 
is not near about, pictures of a vad and a pipal tree are painted 
on a wall in the house and in its front the lady sets a high wooden 
stool with a vad twig on it, and offers worship to the twig. When 
the worship is over, she touches vdyan (a present of fruits and 
sweetmeats) with the end of her sdri, repeats verses, and presents 
the vayan with daksind to the priest. The priest touching her 
brow with red powder throws a few grains of rice over her, and 
blesses her saying, “May you remain married till your life’s end 
and may God bless you )with eight sons”. Some women in 
performing this ceremony live for three days on fruits, tubers, 
and milk. 


About twenty-six days after the Vata-Pirnimd, generally about 
the beginning of July, the eleventh of Asa@dha is kept in honour of 
the Summer Solstice, that is the twenty-first of June. This is the 
beginning of the god’s night, when leaning on Sega, the serpent 
king, the gods sleep for four months. 


About three weeks later, on the bright fifth of Srdvana, Hindu 
women worship the ndga (cobra). On a pdt nine snakes are drawn 
with sandalwood powder. or.red-lead. Of the nine, two are full 
grown and seven are young; and one of the young snakes is crop- 
tailed. At the foot is drawn a tenth snake with seven smal! ones,, 
a woman holding a lighted lamp, a stone slab, and a well with. 
a snake’s hole close to it. All married women sit in front of the. 
drawing and each throws over it parched grain, pulse, round 
pieces of plantains, cucumber, and coconut kernel. Leaf-cups 
filled with milk and pulse are placed close by, red-lead is sprinkled, 
and flowers are laid on the red-lead. They pray the snakes to 
guard them and their families and withdraw. The eldest among 
them gathers the children of the house and tells them the story 
of the Nine Snakes and the Woman with the Lamp. The children 
and the rest of the family have a good meal that day, chiefly of 
rice-flour balls. Bands of snake-charmers, carrying snakes, go about 
calling on people to worship the snakes. People worship the 
snakes by offering parched pulse, grain, milk, and a copper coin. 
On the same day a fair is held in honour of snakes. In villages, 
activities like digging and ploughing, which are believed to hurt 
snakes, are completely suspended and the day is spent in festive 
gatherings of sports and games. Women fill leaf-cups with milk 
and pulse and place them in corners of the garden for snakes to 
feed on, and generally desist from grinding, baking or boiling in 
religious fear of hurting négas (serpents). 
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About ten days later, on the full moon of Sraévana, comes 
Narafi-piirnimd (Cocoanut Day). In the evening, after a hearty 
afternoon meal, Hindu men and children go to the river side, and 
to propitiate god Varuna (Uranus), the presiding deity of all 
waters, offer cocoanuts to the water course. Particularly in sea coast 
towns, merchants and traders, to appease the rough waters of the 
monsoon sea, offer worship and pray for the safety of their ships, 
On going home, the men and children are seated on pdts, and the 
women of the house wave a lighted Jamp before their faces, the 
men according to their means presenting them with money. Because 
of the auspicious position of the §rdvana constellation that day, 
followers of the Yajurveda and the Atharvaveda in particular 
observe it as a day of updkarma, or as popularly known of sravani 
ceremony, when sacred fire is kindled and oblations offered to it, 
paficagavya is sipped and the old sacred thread is discarded for 
a new one, 


Eight days after, comes a festival in honour of Krsna’s birthday. 
The next day, when he was taken to Gokul, is also observed by 
some as Gokul-day. At places people fast on the astami day, 
worship an idol of Srikrsna at midnight and celebrate his birth 
with the distribution of sunthavadd. Usually they break their fast 
that night with feasting, or the strict, may postpone it to the next 
day which is a day of dahikala@ or Gokul day. Youths and boys 
group themselves as cowherds (boy companions of Srikrsna) and 
give display of frenzied dances. Covering themselves with dust 
and linking hand to hand they dance in a circle, calling out 
“Govinda, Gopala, Narayana, Hari.” Curds, milk, and cold water 
are thrown over them, and they pet presents of coconuts, plantains, 
and money. Those who keep the birthday observe it as a fast; 
those who keep the second or Gokul day observe that as a fast. 


_ The no-rmoon «lay of Srdvana is observed as a day of vrata 
(vowed austerity) by women {particularly mothers whose 
children do not live long). Married. women with children alive 
bathe in the early morning and fast. In the evening, on a high 
stool are arranged sixty-four betel-nuts to represent Pithoryds, the 
attendants of the goddess Durga, and are worshipped. Then the 
oldest woman of the family offers the goddesses the leaves of 
sixteen kinds of trees and flowers and a bunch of five to twenty-one 
coconuts, and prays to bless the children of the house with long 
life. Then, arranging dishes of prepared food round her, the 
worshipper calls the children one by one, asking them in turn who 
is worthy to eat the offerings. The child answers, “I am worthy.” 
This is thrice repeated and the worshipper touches the child’s brow 
with red-lead, and, throwing grains of rice over it, blesses it and 
gives it the plate. The children and grown up people sit down 
together and eat the food. 


In villages this amdvdsyd (no-moon day) of Srdvana is observed 
as Pola or Vrsabhotsava festive day. Villagers and agriculturists 
that day give rest to their oxen. Their horns are covered with tinsel 
or red, and palas fibre: tassels are tied to their tips. They are 
garlanded with flowers, fed with sweet dishes and worshipped, In 
the evening, after the headman’s cattle, all the oxen are taken in 
procession or driven round Hanumdn’s temple. The day ends with 
a feast. 
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On the third day of bright Bhddrapada comes a day of fast in 
honour of Haritdlikd (goddess Parvati) who successfully resisted 
her father’s wish to marry her to god Visnu and married god Siva, 
whom she loved. This day is observed as a vrat (vow) by married 
women and young girls who get up early morning, bathe, wash 
their hair and putting on a silk sari and bodice draw a rangoli 
square and in it set a cauranga (stool). Sitting before it on a pdt 
they install on the stool clay figures of Parvati and Sakhi, Siva’s 
wife and maid, and in front of them a linga (symbol of god Siva) 
made out of sand. These three they worship with flowers and the 
leaves of sixteen kinds of trees, and as in the Vadasdvitri fast present 
the Brahmin priest with soubhdgya vdyan (gift of fruits and sweets) 
and daksind.. On this day women drink no water and eat nothing 
but plantains, cibuda and melon. Next morning they again worship 
the images, offering them cooked rice and curds, and throw them inte 
the river, or into some out-of-the-way place. 


Next day, that is on the fourth of bright Bhddrapada, comes the 
birthday anniversary of GaneSa or Ganapati, the god of wisdom and 
of all auspicious beginnings, in figure a fat person, seated, with four 
hands and an elephant’s head. 


According to the custom and»means of the family, the image is 
kept in the house from one and ahalf to ten and sometimes even 
twenty-one days. 


A special feature of this festival is that the clay image of Ganeéga, 
which is worshipped as a part of the festival, is usually separate 
from the temple or home idol that is daily worshipped. This festive 
image, in the making of which the artist uses some latitude, is richly 
decorated, and its cost varies according to the means of a family, 
This image, after it is brought home, is installed as a presiding deity 
of the festival with due religious ceremony. Along with the daily 
and nightly worship other religious and semi-social programmes are 
also observed. 


When the time comes for the god to be sent home, usually in the 
evening of the eighth or fourteenth bright day of Bhddrapada, the 
image is taken out in a procession accompanied by music, and is 
immersed in some watery place, that is, a river or a lake. 


Some decades ago an attempt was made to utilize this festival for 
a wider public purpose, including instruction and propaganda. With 
a change in the political atmosphere, as also with the multiplication 
of other channels of continuous instruction and propaganda, the 
festival, though now observed as an important social event of almost 
all neighbourhoods, serves only a social function, Even the religious 
parts of the programme, e.g. morning and evening prayers, religious 
discourses and sermons are almost completely overshadowed by 
items of pure entertainment. 


Bhddrapada bright-fifth, the day after GaneSa’s birthday, is kept 
in honour of the Rsis or Seers who sit in heaven as the seven stars 
in the Great Bear. The day is kept only by women. Their chief 
rule that day is to eat nothing that is not hand-grown. Anything 
in which the labour of cattle or other animals has been used in 
rearing or bringing to market is forbidden. So hand-grown fruits and 
vegetables are on that day sold at rates much higher than the. 
usual rates. 
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On Bhadrapada brigit-eigth or ninth, the third or fourth day after CHAPTER 3 
Ganesa’s birthday, women hold a feast in honour of his mother —— 


Parvati or Gauri. In the morning ten or twelve balsam (terdd) pred and 
plants are bought and hung on the eaves. About two in the after- as ee 
noon, over the whole of the house, women draw rangoli lines six Hindes 
inches apart and between them trace with sandal powder footsteps Gauri, 


two in a line and four or five inches apart. An elderly married 
woman, taking cne or two of the balsam plants, washes their roots 
and folds them in a silk waist-cloth. This representing the goddess 
Gauri is laid in a girl's arms, who carrying a metal plate with 
lighted lamp, a few rice grains, red-powder box, and some round 
pieces of plantains, walks through the house accompanied by a boy 
ringing a bell. In each room the woman seats the girl who carries 
the goddess on a raised stool, waves a lighted lamp round the faces 
of the girl and of the goddess, and, giving the girl and boy a bit of 
‘plaintain, calls “Laksmi, Laksmi, have you come?” The girl says, 
“I have come” The woman asks “What have you brought ? ”; the 
girl says, “ Horses, elephants, armies, and heaps of treasure enought to 
fill your house and the city.” Thus they go from one room to another, 
filling the louse with treasure and bringing good luck. When they 
have been through the whole house, the goddess is seated on a high 
stool in the women’s hall. At lamplight the goddess is offered plan- 
tains, cakes, and milk, and at night she is richly dressed, decked with 
jewels, and with lamps lighted before her is, offered milk and sugar. 
The next day is a time of great rejoicing and feasting. On the third 
day, the goddess is ceremonially sent back and is immersed in 
a watery place, as is done with GaneSa. 

Vamana Dvddasi, which comes on the twelfth of Bhddrapada, is Vaman-dvadasht. 
sacred to Vdmana, the Brahmin, dwarf, fifth incarnation of Visnu. 
Old Hindu women observe strictly a fast.on i:kadasi, and on the next 
day which is Vamana Dvddasi, offer worship to a young Brahmin 
boy and give him rnoney presents. 

Some Hindus keep the bright fourteenth of Bhddrapada (Ananta Anant-chaturdasht. 
Caturdasi) in honour of Anantad or; Visnu. The worship is 
observed by a householder by family tradition, or by vrat (vowed 
observance ). 

A day after Anantd-caturdasi, the second of the dark half of the —Pétrpaksha. 
month of Bhddrapada, called Pitrpaksa (the Spirits’ Fortnight), is 
sacred to the spirits of ancestors, In the name of each ancestor, 
whether man or woman, sapinda $Srdddha is performed on 
the day corresponding to the day of death. The ninth day, known 
as avidhavd-navami, is kept for rites in honour of unwidowed mothers. 
And on the fifteenth day there is sarvapitriamdvdsyd for any 
ancestors whose worship may have been left out. The érdddha is 
generally performed by the head of each family at midday. The 
object of the rite is to inyprove the ancestors’ state in the spirit world, 
When the rite is over, dishes of rice, milk, and sweetmeats are left 
on an undisturbed spot like the roof of the house for the crows to 
feed on, and a rich dirner with sweet dishes is given to relations 
and friends. 

A day or two after sarvapitriamdvdsyd are sacred to Durga, the —Navaratra, 
wife of Siva. The first nine are known as the Navardtra (nine 
nights), and the last as the Dasard or tenth. Some Hindus fast during 
the nine days, living on fruits and tubers. On the ninth the goddess 
Durga is worshipped, a sacred fire is lit and fed with samidha 
(sacred firewood) and ghee. 
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In villages Dasara is believed to mark the day of defeat of the 
buffalo-demon Mahisdsura by the goddess Bhavani. The first to 
the ninth are a time of mourning, during which the goddess is not 
disturbed by prayers or vows. On the first day, with music the people 
go to Bhavdni's temple and make offerings and the priest sows 
eighteen kinds of grains in front of the goddess. From the first to 
the tenth, both near the temple image and house image of Bhavéni, 
a garland is hung by someone who during the period abstains from 
grain, butter and animal food. The tenth is a day of rejoicing ; all 
wear new clothes, dress in their gayest and feast. In the forenoon, 
all iron weapons and tools are brought out and worshipped. Horses 
are bathed and dressed with flowers. In the evening, all put in their 
turban some plants of the grain which was sown before the village 
Bhavani, and with music they go to the village houndary and pluck 
some stalks of grain, and on their return offer Gptd leaves (which are 
called gold that day) and ears of corn to the village god and then 
exchange them among their friends. As historically the Dasard day 
was observed by the Maratha rulers as a military celebration, the 
occasion traditionally evokes considerable enthusiasm in the district. 
Horses and weapons are traditionally worshipped, and now-a-days 
instruments of all trades are also worshipped. 


Dipavali or Divali as itis popularly known, is a five-day festival 
extensively observed by all-the classés of Hindus. Strictly speaking, 
the festival is confined ‘to three days—the 13th, 14th and 15th of the 
dark half of Asvina, but it gets extended two days more by the 
addition of Balipratipada, the first, and Yamadvitiyd, the second, of 
the bright-Kartika, which closely follow. The thirteenth of the 
dark-Agvina is known as Dhanatrayodasi or Dhanateras and the day 
is spent in general house-cleansing and preparation of sweet dishes. 
In the evening, pantyd (earthen lamps) are lighted in rows all about 
the house and even every nook and corner has a lamp. Till eight 
or nine at night, children let off fireworks. The next day, the 
fourteenth of dark ASvina, falis Naraka-caturdasi so called because 
that day Srikrsna killed the demon Narakdsura and freed the 
thousands of damsels the demon had captured and kept in custody. 
To mark the incident, the head of the house takes abhyanga bath very 
early in the morning, and as he enters the house at the front door 
either his wife or some other married woman of the family places a 
flour-lamp at one side of the doorway and waves him drati. 
He touches the flour-lamp with the toes of his left foot, 
before entering the house. When all male members of the family 
have taken the abhyanga bath, quite early in the morning, they sit 
to a feast of sweet dishes. The whole day is spent in merry-making 
and eating sweet dishes at friends’ and at night fireworks are let off. 
On the third day of Divdli, in the evening or at night, Laksmi-Pajana 
(worship of Laksmi, the goddess of wealth) is performed. 
Merchants and traders invite their friends and patrons for a pdan- 
supari at their piijana, where new account books are worshipped and 
gifts in the shape of money are usually distributed among dependants. 
The next day is Balipratipadd, which marks the beginning of the com- 
mercial year. Balipratipadd is one of the three and a half muhiartas, 
an auspicious time, to declare engagements of marriage, etc. In some 
families a silver image of Bali-Rdja, riding on horse-back with a lance 
in hand, is worshipped. The wives wave dratis to their husbands ; 


‘n some cases married and unmarried females wave Gratis to all the 
males of the house. 
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The last of the Divdli days is Yamadvitiya and Bhaabija. On this 
day Yama, the lord of death, came to see his sister the river Yamund, 
and she won from him the promise that no man who on this day 
goes to his sister's house and gives and gets presents will be cast 
into hell. So on this day Hindus go to their sister’s houses and vice 
versa, The sister traces rdnigoli round a pat, on which she seats her 
brother, applies kuriki and rice to his forehead, gives him something 
sweet, places a cocoanut in his hand and then makes him a present 
of a pair of dhoti or a shirt and waves dratt to him. The brother 
thereupon puts some money according to his means into the tray 
which holds the drati and reciprocates the affectionate feeling of his 
sister. 


On the bright fifteenth of Kdrtika comes Tripuri-piirnimd, also 
known as Deep-piirnimd. On this day, in honour of Siva’s victory 
over the demon Tripurdsur, women present priests with fruits, money, 
and lighted lamps, either silver lamps with gold wicks, brass lamps 
with silver wicks, or clay lamps with cotton wicks. In the evening 
they fill the holes in the dipamdéls (lamp-pillars), with lights, and, 
soaking wicks ir ghee, lay them in earthen pots pierced with holes, 
light them and send them floating over the temple pond. 


For six days from the first ofthe bright MédrgaSirsa religious 
festivals are held in some Sitd and Devi.temples. Campa Sasthi, 
which occurs on the sixth‘of the pues Margasirsa, has a great reli- 

ious significance for the devotees of the god Khandobd of Jejuri in 
the Poona district. That day, the devotees worship the deity with the 
special tali ceremony, and break the cdfurmdsa austerities they were 
practising for four months. Five cocoanuts, a betal leaf and nut, 
a plantain, a copper coin and a little quantity of bhanddra (sacred 
turmeric powder) are put in a plate, In another plate are put one 
cocoanut and other articles mentioned above. Each one of the plates 
is called a tali. God Khandoba is worshipped in the usual manner, 
but without the aid of a priest. Then the tafi containing five 
cocoanuts is raised from the -ground..three times with the slogan 
“Saddnandacd yel kot” (Wail to thee, Oh Sadanand). The other 
tali is similarly raised with the slogan, “ Bhairobdca cang bhale” 
(Long live Bhairoba—who is the chief lieutanant of God Khandobd). 
Cocoanuts are now broken and their water sprinkled on the deity. 
The sacred turmeric powder is applied to the kernel, which is 
distributed as praséida, 


Makara Sankrant is celebrated on the day on which the sun enters 
makara (the zodiae sign of Capricornus). This occurs some time 
between the tenth and fourteenth of January every year. As it 
is a solar incident, its tithi (the lunar date) in the month of Pausa is 
uncertain. From this day the sun’s course turns northward and 
begins uttardyana, the auspicious part of the year, in which alone 
ceremonies like marriages and upanayana (thread-girding) may be 
performed. The day is marked with a feast in the afternoon, and 
in the evening men and women dress in new clothes, visit all their 
friends and relatives and offer them tilgila* as sweet greetings of 
the season with the familiar saying “Tila ghyd, gul ghyd, dni god 
god bola” (accept this sesame-sweets and talk sweetly), 


*Sweet balls of white sesame mixed with various things like groundnuts, rice- 
flakes, parched grains, etc.; also sugar-coated sesame mixed with sugar-coated 
cloves, almonds, cardamom, ete. 
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The day previous to Sankrdnta is called Bhogi, on which a sweet 
dish called khicadi (cooked mess of rice, pulse and sugar) is offered 
to the gods and eaten. The day next to Sankra@nta is known as 
Kinkranta in memory of the killing of the demon Kinkan by the 
goddess Sankrdnti. Married women celebrate this day, for the first 
five years of their marriage, with lutané (a free distribution) of 
auspicious articles. 

About five weeks after the Makrasankrdnt on the dark fourteenth 
of Mdgha comes Siva’s great fourteenth or the Mahasivardtri. As 
the story runs, a wicked archer hunting in the forest followed a deer 
till nightfall. To save himself from wild beasts he climbed a bela 
tree and to keep himself awake kept plucking its leaves. By chance 
at the tree-foot was a shrine of Mahddeva and the leaves falling on 
his shrine so pleased the god that he carried the hunter to heaven. 
Hindus keep this day as a fast. In the evening they worship Siva and 
in the hope of gaining the hunter’s reward lay a thousand bela leaves 
on the liga. After worship they eat fruit and tubers and drink milk, 
and, in order that they may not sleep, either read sacred books or 
play at sdri-pdta or songatyd (chess), favourite game with both 
Siva and his wife. Siva’s temples are lighted and alms are given to 
mendicants and religious beggars. 


About three days after the Mahdsivardtra and fifteen before the 
full-moon of Phdlguna begins Holi or Simagd, apparently th+ 
opening feast of the husbandman’s new year of work. 


In villages the advent of Simdagd festival is eagerly awaited both 
by the old and the young. It is ushered in’ by boys and men 
making a Joud bawling, broken at intervals by stopping the mouth 
with the back of the hand, They go on collecting or pilfering 
fuel and cowdung cakes for the holi bonfire on the full-moon day. 
In front of the village cdévadi a spot is swept clean and sprinkled 
with water. In the centre the stem of a sugarcane and that of 
a castor plant are stuck in the ground and round them dried 
cowdung cakes are piled six to seven feet high. The heap is called 
Hutdsani, and round it the villagers sit in a ring. The patil 
(headman) with the help of the priest worships the heap with 
grains and flowers. The chief offering is a poli (cake), the present: 
ing of which is one of the chief headman’s most prized rights. 
The pile is set fire to by the headman with burning brands stolen 
from the Mahdra’s holi (which is lighted separately in Mahara 
quarters). Then till the morning follow songs and dances, 
The next day is known as the dhtulavadicd divasa, because 
the people throw dust on each other. During the three 
remaining days of the Holi, men and boys meet in groups, some 
in fantastic dresses throwing dust and mud. Men of distinction 
and even women seldom appear outside their houses on that day 
as they are liable to be greeted with coarse salutation. Some go 
outside the village to Vetd[’s stone, Vetdla being the patron of 
wrestlers, and there wrestle and perform feats of strength. The 
Holi ends on Rangpancami day, which comes on the fifth. On 
that day people throw red-coloured water over each other from 
pots and with syringes. They also dust each other with guldla 
(red-flour). Women also share in the fun, In the cities also the 
trend of events was originally the same as in villages. All over 
the district recent tendencies, however, are towards minimising 
and toning down the coarser and the more unclean parts of the 
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observance, which is being reduced to a combination of worship 
and feasting, like most other holidays. 


A NUMBER OF FORMS OF PHYSICAL ACTIVITY, such as games, sports 
and amusements are traditionally known to the people. Of these, 
those that are in practice for a long time in the region are mentioned 
below, with a brief description of their distinctive characteristics. 

In the early piay activities of children could be marked a number 
of games of the “imitative” or “make-believe” type, wherein 
various roles like that of a cartman, horse-driver, engine-driver, 
music-player, and palanquin-bearer are enacted with fidelity to real 
life. Ghoca-ghodd (horse), gddi-gddi (cart), dg-gadi (railway), 
palakhi (palanquin' are games of the sort played with no set rules 
but with a good team spirit, every player having a part to perform. 
Bhdatukali is the garne of house-keeping often played enthusiastically 
by girls with secondary roles given to boys. “Doll’s marriage” 
may form a part cf bhdatukali or be played as a game by itself 
when plarmed on a grand scale. Gdryd-garyd-bhingoryd is a game 
of whirls which children in imitation of each other start playing 
by going round and round oneself till the quaint sensation of 
giddiness sets in. 

In games of more or less-organised types, the method of 
“counting out” and choosing ‘players is\.by itself an interesting 
process. One player in the group, generally the leader, does the 
“counting out”. He repeats a rhyme or jingle, touches one player 
on the chest or head for each accent of the “formula”, always 
beginning from |:imself and then touching the one on the left and 
so on all around the group in a regular order. The player on 
whom falls the last accent is “out”, that is, he is eliminated from 
succeeding counts, The procedure is repeated until one player is 
left out, who becomes the “It”. The toss-up or oli suki (wet 
and dry) is a very simple and well-known method of chooging 
players. Anothcr popular method of deciding the “It” is called 

-cakané (dodging). Out of the group.of players three at a time 
simultaneously raise their hands and let fall their palms in a clap. 
The one who joins his palms unlike the rest is replaced by another 
player. This is cepeated till the “It” is decided. 

Sivd-sivi (ordinary tag): The players scatter over the playing 
area and one player chosen as the “It” chases the rest in an attempt 
to touch one. Any player tagged by the “It” becomes “It” and 
the old “It” joir; the runners, The players add to the zest of 
the game by venturing as close as possible to the “It” and taunt- 
ing him with their proximity and suddenly dodging away. A number 
of variations occur in the tag games. 


Chappd-pdni is a tag game with the restriction that the “It” 
cannot touch any player that squats and the player who squats 
era get up unless touched by some other player who is on his 
eet, 

Andhli-kosimbira (blind man’s bluff): One player is chosen to 
be blindfolded and stands in the centre. Others circle round him. 
The blind man tries to catch any, and when a player is caught the 
turn is on him, 


Lapanddva (hide and seek): There must be some hiding places 
in the playing area. The “It” is chosen and he is blindfolded. 
The players run and hide, and one of them signals with a shout 
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to say that they are all hidden. On this, the “It” unfolds his eyes 
and starts searching the hidden players who rush to the spot and 
touch an object previously agreed on before the “It” can touch 
them. The player touched by the “It” before he touches the object 
becomes the next “It”. 


Vagha Bakari (the tiger and the goat): All players but one 
become goats and file behind the leader who becomes the dhanagara 
(shepherd). Each player holds the one in front by the waist. 
The extra player, who is vdgha (tiger), moves from side to side in 
front of the shepherd and tries to touch any one of the goats, 
the shepherd protecting them by moving himself as_ the tiger 
moves. The goat touched by the tiger becomes the new tiger 
and the old one joins the goats. 


Gup-cup-tobd : Players sit in a circle facing in, and the “It” 
runs round the circle with a tobd (bean-bag) which he places 
unnoticed behind one of the players. lf the player is alert, he 
immediately picks up the tobd and becomes the “It” and runs 
round the circle to place the tobé behind some other player. If 
the “It” completes one round and reaches behind the player 
without the latter noticing the tobd, he picks up the tobdé and with 
it beats and chases the player ti]l he takes one round and resumes 
his seat. In that case, the same “It” continues to run round and 
keep the tobad behind ‘some other player. 


Abddabi: A soft ball either of rags or rubber is tossed up in the 
air for all to catch and the player who succeeds tries to hit with 
the ball any other player who tries to dodge. The game can 
continue indefinitely, the players running about either to get the 
ball or to avoid being hit by it. 

Khadmb-Khambolyda ( kh@mba—a pillar) ; This is played in a place 
where there are number of pillars or posts. The number 
nf players is one more than the number of pillars, and each player 
is allotted a pillar, except the “It” who has no pillar. Each of 
the players holds by his pillar,and.the “It” goes from one to another 
saying “khdmb khdmbolya, dere Gmbolyé” (oh pillar, give me 
a cake) and the player addressed tells him to go to the “next door 
neighbour”. Meanwhile, other players exchange signals among 
themselves and while the “It’s” attention is attracted in some other 
direction, dash across to exchange places. The “It”, who is on 
the watch for a vacant pillar, dashes for one and makes the 
pillar-less player the “It”. 

Sirapdrambi: A circle is drawn on the ground under a tree. 
Except the “It” and one player all climb the tree. The player on 
the ground stands in the circle and from under his right leg throws 
away a stick as distant as he could. By the time the “It” runs 
for the stick and restores it in the circle the player on the ground 
climbs the tree. The game lies in the players from the tree jump- 
ing from or climbing down the tree and touching the stick before 
they are tagged by the “It”. The one who is tagged becomes the 
“It”. The throwing away of the stick is done by turns. 

Ghodd-pani (watering the horse): The players are counted out 
and the one who was counted out first is the rider and he asks the 
“Tt” to water his horse, i.¢., the raised thumb of the fist held erect 
on the ground. The “It” has to do the watering by keeping on 
rubbing his palms over the horse. The rider slaps the watering 
palms, and, if the waterer succeeds in dodging the slap, the turn. 
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of watering is on the next player. The game continues till all the 
players have done with the watering of the horse. 


Sidi (Ladder or “Hop Scotch”): Games of hopping and jump- 
ing through a diagram and playing a stone or puck through it 
are pretty universal. The diagram which is outlined with a chalk 
on a pavement or with a stick on the ground differs regionally. 
The traditional game is played with a flat stone. The play consists 
of hopping or jumping into different sections of the diagram and 
out again in a prescribed manner and order with or without playing 
a stone (puck). In all hopping games it is a miss to change the 
hopping foot. 

Cenduphali is played with a soft ball (of rags or rubber) and 
a small stick which, to start with the game, is suspended on 
twu stones. There may be players 24 or more in even numbers 
who form into two teams of equal strength. The order of players 
is first determined and the two teams stand at about eight feet from 
the suspended stick on the two sides. A player throws the ball 
to knock the stick off the stones and the other side try to catch the 
stick or the ball before they touch the ground. If neither the 
knocked stick nor the ball is caught by the other side, a player from 
them is out. If either is caught the play is equal and none is out. 
If the ball without its knocking the stick is caught, the bowler 
is out. 

Pharé-m4aré : Of the sedentary games played by children one 
known as pharé-miré (naughts and crosses) is very popular. 
Two contesting players take turns in making a naught or a cross 
in one of the ninc places provided by the diagram, the object 
being to get three naughts or three crosses in a row. This row 
may be either vertical, horizontal or diagonal. Score is kept of 
the games won by each player and of draws. 

Sdgaragote or Gajuge: This is a sedentary game girls are much 
fond of playing at. Round pebbles or stones, or gajage (kind of 
nuts) from five to 2ny convenient odd number are selected and 
scattered upon the ground by a single: movement of the right hand. 
Of the scattered pebbles, one is selected for tossing. After tossing 
one pebble, while it is in the air, one of the others is picked up 
and held in the paln cf the hand, and the tossed one is caught 
in the same hand. In a similar way, pebbles are picked up by 
twos, threes, fours and so on till all are picked up all at once. 
The further skill lies in making various movements of the hands 
while the tossed up pebble is in the air. This requires great 
co-ordination of the hand and eye movements. An usual variant 
in the game is to hold the pebbles in the hand, toss them all and 
catch as many as possible of the pebbles on the back of the hand; 
again toss the pebbles from the back of the hand and catch all in 
the palm. If any are dropped it is a miss and the turn is lost, 

A number of major games, both of Western and Indian types, 
are played by the people. Characteristically, Indian major games 
require small playing area and practically no equipment. Of the 
Indian major games, the well-known are: (1) hu-tu-tu, (2) kho-kho, 
(3) circle kho-kho, (4) langadi, (5) dtyd-patyd, (6) viti-dindi, and 
(7) lagorya.” 

*These games used to be played popularly but irregularly all over the 
country. Standardised forms were given to them by institutions like the Akhila 
Maharastra Sharirika Shikshana Mandala, which have been adopted in the 
descriptions, 
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Hu-tu-tu is an outdoor game contested by two teams of nin 
players each, within a rectangular field of 40’ x 30’ divided b 
a central line into two equal halves. Eight feet away from th 
central line on both its sides are two parallel lines or baulk line 
crossing the entire width of the field. Two lobbies each 3’ wid 
run along the lengthwise sides. 


Each team alternately sends a raider into the opponents’ cour 
to tag or touch the antis (opposite players). The game start 
with the raider crossing the central line to enter the opponent: 
(antis) court, giving out a continuous “hu-tu-tu” without takin: 
fresh breath. He tries to tag as many of the antis he could withou 
losing breath in the opponents’ court. The antis struggle t 
detain the raider until he loses breath while he is in their court 
If they succeed, the raider is out, but if the raider successfull 
struggles his way to his court without losing breath, all the anti 
that were in touch with him during the struggle are put out. 


Kho-kho is a game of chase played between two contesting teams 
each of nine players. There is a rectangular play field of 101’ x 5] 
with a centrally located lengthwise strip of 81’ x I’ with two woode: 
posts, each four feet high, fixed at two ends. By toss the team 
decide to be the chasers or the runners, Eight of the chasers si 
in a row on the mid strip between the posts equidistantly and witl 
no consecutive of them facing the same direction; the ninth playe 
is an active chaser. Af a time three runners get into the fair fiek 
to play, and, when they are out, the next group of three immediateh 
enters the field. The active chaser moves from post to post alon; 
the lengthwise strip in chase of the runner whom he tries to tag 
While chasing he can give a kho signal by a touch of hand on th 
backside of any of the sitting chaser and make the latter an activ 
chaser and himself sit im the Jatter’s place. If khos are given is 
quick succession it becomes difficult for a runner to escape bein; 
tagged. A tagged runner is out. 


Langadi: For a long time this game was being played by boy 
and girls like an ordinary tag game, only with the change tha 
the “It” instead of running used to hop while tagging the othe 
pe In 1935, the Akhila Maharastra Saririka Siksana Mandal: 
ramed rules and regulations for the game and gave it a standardise 
form. Two contesting teams, each of nine players, by toss decid 
who are to be the defenders or the attackers. The game is playec 
in a circular field of 15 to 20 feet in radius according to the agi 
or height of the players. One player from the attacking side enter 
the field hopping through a marked entrance and tries to toucl 
and put out the defenders who run or dodge within the boundary 
Only three defenders enter the field at a time. The hoppin; 
chaser must not, while in the field, touch the ground with any par 
of the body other than the hopping foot. The game consists o 
we innings on each side and each inning is of seven minutes 
uration. 


Atyd-patyad is a “game of feints” played between two teams 
each of nine players. The play field consists of eight breadthwise 
strips known as pdtis (trenches), each 23 feet 1 inch long anc 
13 inches wide, and laid out one after another equidistantly at 11 feet 
The first pati is called the kapdl pati and the last one the 
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ona pati. A sir pati (central trench), 89 feet 1 inch long and 
3 inches wide intersects the eight pdtis in the middle to form on 
wth its sides fourteen couks (squares). The space between 
wo consecutive pdtis is called kondi. The game begins with the 
attackers” who first stand outside the court near the kapdl pati 
rying to dodge and slip through the kondis by crossing the patis 
vithout getting tugged by the “defenders” who move to and from 
rach on his designated pati. If any of the attackers successfully 
srosses all the pdtis from kapdl patito lona pati and makes a return 
rip from the lona pati to cross the kapal pdti, a lona (game) is 
‘cored and the game starts afresh. This way they proceed _ till 
he time of seven minutes is over. Then the defenders become the 
ittackers. 


Viti-Dandi is a game contested between two teams each of 
iine players (the number of players depends upon the local varia- 
jons of the game). It is played with two playing implements, 
1 dandii (stick) of solid wood and a vifi of 2% inches thickness and 
yarabola shaped. The ground is approximately 650’ x 450’ divided 
into various secticns: a gal, a circle of five feet radius, and round: 
rbout it boundary lines of 30’, 100’ and 200’ radii. Two lines 
jrawn in tangents to the gal make a rangana (fair field). There 
's also a bhdla-resé and a .nema-résd,. The game starts’ with 
rine fielders and one player entering the. field. The player hits 
the Rémtolid, the ordinary hit. If the viti happens to fall within 
the bhdla-resé, the opponents get a chance of making the player 
out by taking the necessary aim to hit the da@ndi held vertically. 
trom nema-resd. Réavan-told, which is a hit made by lifting the 
viti follows the Ram-told, and is continued by the player till he gets 
out by failing to hit, committing a foul or giving a catch. 


Lagoryé is a game contested between two teams of players— 
attackers and fielders--the one trying to knock from a distance a pile 
of lagoryds (sever conically arranged discs), by an overhead 
throw of a soft ball and the others trying to catch the ball in fly 
either direct or after the first bounce. Points are scored according 
to the success of knocking the lagoryds and fielding the ball. 


VARIOUS TYPFS OF DANCING ACTIVITIES, generally of the nature 
of folk-dances, are current among the people. Some of these 
dances are connected with the magico-religious belief of a particular 
section or sect, anc as such they are not universal. Some devotional 
dances are given only by professionals while a few are danced for 
the mere joy of rhythmic movements. 


Hadaga or Bhordalé is a typical rain-dance performed by girls, 
unmarried or newly married, daily during the period (13 to 16 days) 
the sun is in the thirteenth constellation of the zodiac called Hasta 
or the Elephant. A paper drawing of the lotus-seated goddess 
Lakgmi with elephants on two sides facing each other with garlands 
in their trunks ancl with men and women dressed as kings and 
queens in cars on their backs, is pasted on a wall in the house. 
On the ground, in its front is placed a pét with a drawing of 
an elephant in rangoli. A string of flowers, garlanding the goddess, 
and another with green fruits and vegetables like the guava, 
pomegranate, chilli, bhendi, etc., hanging, are strteched and_ tied 
to two pegs in the wall to the right and left of the picture. The girls 


bathe in the morning, offer turmeric and red-powder to the goddess, 
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and in the afternoon, dance in ring formation with arms interlocked 
round the pdt with the elephant drawing and sing specially 
composed Hadagd songs. On invitation they go from house t¢ 
house where there is a Hadagd worship, repeat the songs and the 
dance, and retire after accepting khirdpata (light refreshment): 
For each of the day of the dance period, there is one more string 
of flowers hung and one more song sung and on the last day takes 
place a complete rehearsal of dance and songs, a grand khirdpai 
and the ceremonial immersion of the deity and the flower strings 
in a pond or river.* 


On the eighth of the bright half of Aégvina, during the first 
five years after her wedding, the young wife, as may be the family 
custom, has to worship Mahalaksmi. Married girls who are asked 
to the house, meet and worship at noon an embossed image of 
‘Annaptrnd goddess, and in the evening an idol of Mahdlaksmi is 
prepared. The head of the idol is made from cooked flour of rice, 
is given a human shape, adorned with ornaments and dressed in 
a gorgeous sdri. Flowers, turmeric and red-powder, and food are 
laid before the goddess. Each worshipper offers silk-threads to 
the goddess and is required to blow in an empty ghdagar (water-pot) 
there at least five times. During night each of the girl holds a ghagar 
in her hands, make a rhythmie musical sound by blowing across 
the mouth of the ghdgar and starts dancing in a circle before the 
goddess. During the dance one of the girls starts blowing and 
dancing with greater animation than the rest, a sure sign that tho 
goddess has entered into her. She presently sways her hands and 
is seized with the power of the goddess. Her friends ply her with 
questions which the goddess in her is believed to answer. After 
a while the goddess leaves her and the girl falls in a swoon. The 
idol is immersed the next morning in a nearby well or tank without 
much ceremony. 


Among some Hindu communities it is customary to have performed 
a gondhajla dance on the occasion. of a thread-girding or marriage 
ceremony as a ritual of thanks-giving to the family goddesses who 
are generally Ambabai, Bhavani, and Durga. Only Gondhalis, who 
ile professional dancers and devotees of the deities, can give the 
ance, 


The dance always takes place at night. During the day a feast is 
given, the dancers, who generally perform in companies of three 
to five, being the chief guests. At night the dancers come back 
bringing their musical instruments, a divati (torch), and the dress 
of the chief dancer. On a wooden stool in the largest room of 
the house they spread a colkhan (bodicecloth), and on it lay 
thirty-six pinches of rice, and sprinkle the rice with turmeric and 
red-powder. In the middle of these pinches of rice is set a tdmbyd 
(water-pot) filled with milk and water, and lines of sandal are 
drawn over the pot. On the mouth of the pot betel leaves are laid 
and the whole is closed with a coconut. Over the coconut, a flower 


°A rain-dance is also found among sections of lower communities. In case 
of drought children tie twigs of nim to their person and with an earthen pot go 
dancing from house to house. They are given some corn and water is poured 
ea giaree They proceed to the outskirts of the village, break the earthen pot 
and return. 


{The Bhondalé and Mahdlaxmi dances are found among the Brahmins only, 
particularly Chitpavans. 
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garland hangs from a triangle formed of three sugarcanes. On the CHAPTER 3 
stool in front of the pot are laid betelnuts, plantains, dates, and ae 
lemons. With the help of the chief Gondhali the head of the People and 
tamily worships the water-pot as the goddess Tuljabhavani, offering Culture. 
it flowers and rice, waving before it a lighted lamp fed with ghee, Dances. 
and burning carnphor and frankincense. Five male members of Gondhal. 
the family light five torches and go five times round the goddess 
shouting the wards, Ai Bhavani Jagadambé (Mother Bhavani, 
Mother of the World). The head dancer, dressed in a long white 
lily coat reaching to his ankles, and wearing cowry-shell necklaces 
and jingling bell anklets, takes his stand in front of the goddess. 
Asecond of the troupe stands to the right of the headman holding 
a lighted torch and three others stand behind him playing on a drum, 
a fiddle, and cymbals. On either side of the Gondhali troupe 
sit the house-people, men on one side, women on the other. The 
head dancer touches the lighted torch with sandal paste, bows low 
before it, and says, “Khandoba of Jejuri come to the gondhala, 
Tukai, Yaméii, mocher Bhavani come to the gondhala.” He begins 
singing and dancing going forwards and backwards; the musicians 
play their drum, fiddle, and cymbals; and the torch-bearer serves 
as a butt for the dancer’s jokes. The chief, after dancing at a slow 
pace, without turning round and-with little movement of the feet, 
repeats a story from the Ramayana and-explains its meaning. The 
performance lasts from a féw minutes to-several hours, and some- 
times is kept up with frantic enthusiasm till day-break. Occa- 
sionally one of the guests becomes possessed and a spirit in him 
says why he has entered his body, At the end of the dance a lighted 
lamp is waved round the goddess and the dancers retire with 
a present. 
Kadaka Laksmi is the devotee of the goddess Ambdbdi of Kolhapur. Kadak Laksmi. 
The dance is always performed by two, 42 woman and a man. The 
man is dressed like a woman,-has Jong hair, no beard, but keeps 
moustaches. 
With the percuss:on sound of the) drum the woman starts dancing. 
She has on her head a box-like thing in which an image of the 
goddess Amba is hept. With a bunch of peacock-feathers in her 
right hand, she starts from one direction towards the opposite direction 
and making a sort of obeisance by crossing arms over her breasts, 
she stands marking time, as if in a trance. 
The male then takes a whip in his hand and with a yell takes 
a round and then starts whipping himself. After repeating this 
performance of chastising himself for a number of times and pretend- 
ing that the goddess is not still satisfied with the penalty he has 
imposed on himself takes out a pock-needle and tying his biceps 
muscles with a string pierces the needle and blood oozes out. While 
whipping and piercizig, he trembles as if he is possessed. The move- 
ments, expression and the yells coupled with taking out blood, tend 
to create an atmosphere of a supernatural phenomenon and an 
average person is easily led to believe that the dancers are really 
possessed, 
The dance which derives its name from the chief instrument used The Lezim dance. 
in the performance, the Lezim, is peculiarly Maharastrian in 
structure and is often displayed at festive processions. 
The formations used in this dance are many and varied. They 
include the circular formations as o’sserved in Tipri and Goph, 
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and other formations like marching in a line in twos, in fours and 
then forming different circles going again in a line. This dance 
admits a variety of vigorous movements—skipping, stepping, 
squatting, bending, hopping, throwing the head up, etc. The Lezim 
itself supplies the necessary rhythmical music which is often: 
supplimented by beats of halgi or dhol (drum) and every movement 
of the dance is performed in unison with the perfectly synchronised 
strokes of the Jezim and drum beats. The swinging of lezim is done 
in four or eight counts. The four-count move does not admit the 
overhead stroke of the lezim which the eight-count one does adding 
more grace. 


The dindi is a procession of bhajanis (religious singers) who form 
themselves in two rows, interlock their td] (cymbal) strings with 
those of the adjacent player, and following the lead of a mrdanga 
(drum) player and a dindi or vind (lute) player who walk between 
the rows, proceed in rythmic steps clicking tdJas and vociferating 
bhajana refrains. 


The dindi is danced while going to the temple. The mrdangt 
(drummer) beats time and the vind player gives out the song. The 
dindi players progress in a line with movements which are simple - 
advance forward the right foot, stamp it slightly on the ground, 
simultaneously bend ahead and click the ¢a/d in front of the right 
knee sliding a short sideward forward step with the left foot; as 
the left foot touches the ground, take the right a full step to the: 
rear, straighten and mark the step with the click of the fdja in 
front of the waist. 


Tipri and Goph, which are indigenous folk dances extensively 
distributed all over India, may be dying out as an activity for men 
and boys. To some extent they are now being revived as a part 
of oe education for boys and girls in primary and secondary 
schools. 


The fipris are two tapering pieces of wood varying in size from 
1#’ to 2’, They may have a bunch of tiny bells fixed at the ends 
to add a jingle to the sound of the stroke. Gophs are strips of 
cloth attached to a pole or a suspended disc. The tipris are held in 
the hands by their thicker ends by the player. There are generally 
four or eight pairs participating in the dance. An orchestral accom- 
paniment (tablé and harmonium) inspires the dancers to keep 
better time and adds to the grace of the performance. The dancers 
stand in a circle in pairs, the two in the pair facing each other. The 
tipri dance could be played without the goph, there being no 
material difference in the movements and formation. But the addition 
of goph held in the left hand by each dancer adds to the spectacular 
effect of the dance. With the progress of the dancing steps in one 
direction, different patterns get woven out of the goph strips which, 
when the steps are retraced, get unwoven. 


The dancers dance in various formations, some of which can clearly 
be discerned in various patterns of the goph when it is properly 
executed. The movements do not vary to a great extent in the different 
formations. The participants have to strike the fipris in unison with 
the beat of the tabla (drum) or the cymbal and move gracefully and 
promptly in various steps. Generally cdlas (tiny bells) are tied to the 
feet and wrong timing, if not wrong step, is sure to break the 
harmony of the dance. 
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The Phugadi cance is usually played by girls in pairs. Two girls 
stand facing each other, keep their feet together with a distance of 
two or three inches between the toes, cross arms, keep them straight 
and hold each other's hands, balance the body backward, and each 
time, stepping the right foot a few inches to the right and sliding the 
left along with it, start an anti-clockwise movement. As the footwork 
quickens, the movement gathers in tempo till the dancers get swung 
in a whirl. The dancers sing out recriminatory couplets and blow 
rythmie breathing sounds with the mouth known as pakvd to keep 
time and add zest to the dance. 


There are various types of phugadis. Ekahdtdci phugadi is danced 
while holding only the right hands, the left hands kept resting on 
the hips. In lolana phugadi the players bend the legs and hold the 
great toes and then start rolling on the back and then sit. In 
bhui phugadi the dancers start with a full squatting position and 
arms resting on the knees, and then scrape the feet alternately in 
oblique kicks balancing the steps with backward and forward move- 
ments of the arms. 


Jhimmds as dances fall in the same category of phugadi with the 
difference that they could be danced individually and there are no 
whirling movements clone in pairs. In a. way they are calisthenic 
movements repeated with the rhythm of songs and pakvd. Acted 
in pairs and groups they lead to a competitive zest. 


Akhddds or taélims (Indian gymnasiums) have been of old the 
local centres of disseminating traditional knowledge of various forms 
of trained physical activities and culture in the younger generation. 
They are conducted by vastdds or guriis (trainer-gymnasts) who are 
much respected by their disciples. An @khddd is often regulated by 
certain ceremonials, observed with the most scrupulous etiquette. 
in villages, the Mdruti temple serves the purpose of the gymnasium. 
A well-equipped akhdda may have a building of its own. In its 
necessary paraphernalia could be included a houdd (wrestling pit), 
a malkhimb (wrestler's post), some jod-jodis and karelé (Indian 
clubs), hatte (hand eal heavy stone balls and ndlJis (stone wheels) 
and equipments for such physical games as lezim, bothati, banctt, 
dandpatta, ete., and a picture frame or an idol of Hanuman, the 
god of strength. 


Danda and baithakas are the common modes of exercise followed 
almost religiously by Indian gymnasts and wrestlers with a view to 
developing big muscles and general strength. The first is essentially 
an elbow-bent and a dipping exercise of the arms and the second is 
knee-beat effected by squatting and standing.* Kusti (wrestling), at 
which Indians exhibit great skill and activity, has four traditional 
schools known according to the nature of the holds used by the 
wrestler to defeat his opponent. In the Bheemseni, high degree of 
strength is required for the hold while the Hanumanti emphasises 
the “ specialised skill” in it. The Jémbawanti was a perfect technique 
of interlocks and in the Jardsandhi holds grave injuries such as dis- 
location facture etc., are aimed at. The Jod-Jodi or Mudgul and the 
the Lezim exercises are practised to develop the strength of arms 


°In the semi-religious exercise popularly known as astéiga namaskara or 
Surya namaskara there is an ingenious combination of dandd, baithaka and 
a breathing exercise. 
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and shoulders, Malkhamba exercises which have now developed 
into a specialised art were in their origin meant to train the wrestler 
in agility, balance and firm grip of hands and legs. 


In the Poona district, both to the rural population and to the 
uneducated urbanite an alluring source of entertainment is a tamdsd 
performance, Though this performance in structure and treatment 
is peculiarly indigenous, the word “tamdsa” has its origin in Urdu. 
The Marathi name is now lost, but the word “gammat” is some- 
times used to express the idea. In popular concept a tamdsd 


performance is replete with music, songs, dance and dialogues. 


A tamé$d troupe consists of artists both of histrionic talent and of 
musical skill. They play the dholki, kadé, daph, tuntuné, jhanj and 
triangle. One of them is an expert singer and another a man of 
dialogues. Besides, there is the songadyd (buffoon)~a person of 
ready wit—the ndcyd (dancer boy dressed as a female), and then the 
leading lady, who is a dancing-girl, singer and the chief attraction 
of the show. 


Tamésa songs are known as lévanis. They are composed in distinct 
metre and tune and form the softer counterpart of the povddd, the 
Marathi ballad. There are descriptive lavanis and also devotional 
ones, but the poets appear at their best when they use them to treat 
the amorous. Ldvanis, as-originally-conceived, may have provided 
the much-needed mental relief to the war-weary Maratha soldiers. 


ste 


Tamdsdas are usually performed at the annual fairs of local shrines 
where people congregate in great number and in gay mood as the 
harvesting season is just about to close. A troupe or two put up 
a temporary cloth compound in open fields in the vicinity of such 
fuirs and improvise a theatre and a stage. In the light of petromax 
lamps the play commences at about eight at night and closes after 
mid-night. The admission charges are five to ten annas. 


The performance begins with a prayer to god Ganapati, which is 
called the “gana”. The nature of the gana differs according to the 
aptitude of the poet, that is to say, according to his leaning towards 
pauranik description or metaphysical speculation. 


Then comes an itern which is termed ‘ gavalan’. The scene opens 
with a bevy of milkmaids going from Vrindavan to Mathura to sell 
milk and milk products. On the outskirts of the town they are way- 
laid by Lord Krsna’s associates. There follows a dialogue consisting 
of demand and repartee, which gradually reveals the fact that the 
boyish pranks of Lord Krsna’s play-fellows are tending towards 
youthful waywardness. This aspect is emphatically resented by the 
gavalans (milkmaids) headed by Rddhd. Just as this dramatic con- 
troversy is attaining some critical height, Lord Krsna appears on the 
scene and gives a happy turn to the situation by propounding his 
version of pure affection which has nothing to do with carnal feelings. 
The skill of the composer is at its best in the gavalan. The topic of 
amour is introduced with all the vigour of the unsophisticated mind 
but it is disposed of with all the wisdom of the cultured philosopher. 


Some descriptive lavanis follow. Places, events and avocations 
which are the integral parts of the life of the people supply the 
subjects. The life of the soldier in the time of the PeSw4s or that 
of the mill worker of the present day is described with vivid anc 
minute details. Some tricky situation in the domestic life of the 
common man may also be discussed. There are one or two songs 
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in which the customary “seeing life” away from home is dealt with. 
In them the glarnour of the initial tempting situations and the final 
disillusionment are presented with a convincing force which reaches 
the heart. The audience of the present times needs a bit of light 
music, especially of the cinema type. This is supplied by a group 
which has made a speciality of this line. 

Then a short but very interesting item, viz., bhedic song, follows. 
This song is the poet’s excursion into the sphere of vedantic 
philosophy derived through the personal teachings of sdédhus of the 
Siddha panth, 

After an interval of about ten minutes the latter half of the 
programme begins. This is the vag or the dramatic presentation of 
a story. The story is always purposeful and it follows the way of 
the traditional Indian classic story tellers. The persons are generally 
chosen from kings and heroes, with the usual addition of represent- 
atives from all classes of society, Men and women, both good and 
bad, are interwoven in the narration which culminates in some 
happy or tragic situation, suggesting some moral. The main 
current is composed in a ballad the stanzas of which are set to music 
and are sung step by step as the plot develops. The more intriguing 
portions or scenes are acted and spoken by the relevant characters 
in the way of stage actors, The;different mental manifestations are 
shown with an amount of pathos and vigour as the occasion demands, 
The delineation is generally correct but unpolished and the whole 
play conveys the sume impression upon the audience, illiterate as it 
is, as is created among educated audiences by cultured dramatic 
artistes. 

The musical standard of these performances keeps pace with the 
cultural development of the audience, and it would be doing 
injustice to the art to say that it is unscientific. The same is the 
case with the wit and humour that is supplied practically on every 
possible occasion by the songddyd. The language is undoubtedly 
crude and it is no use denying the fact that some untalented persons 
often indulge in licence. But there_are.a,number of songddyds who 
can make even a serene man join in hearty laugh by the prompt and 
unexpected turn given to an apparently innocent situation. 

Bene Isracezs, that is, Children of Israel, are also known as Jews, 
and, because they used to press oil and keep Saturday as a day of 
rest, they were formerly called in the villages Sanvar Telis (Saturday 
oilmen). In 1951 they are returned as numbering 819 (m. 412; 
f. 407) and are mainly distributed over the urban tracts of Poona City 
and Haveli Prant. No person of this community now follows the 
traditional business of oil-pressing. The origin of Bene-Israels is 
doubtful. They have come to India either from Yemen or from the 
Persian Gulf. ‘Thougi there is no certainty as to the date when they 
es to India, it seems probable that it was in the sixth century 

The Poona Bene-Israels say they came into the district as soldiers 
in British regiments but did not settle in Poona before 1856. They 
belong to two endogemons divisions, the gore (white) and the kéle 
(black). According to their story the white are the descendants 
of the original immigi ants, and the black of converts or of the women 
of the country. The names in ccmmon use among men are Abraham, 
David, Moses, Solomon, and Samuel; and among women Leah, 
Mariam, Ribeka and Rahel. Their surnames are village names mark- 
ing former settlement, ¢.g, Divekar, Navgaonkar, Thalkar, and 
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Ziradkar in the Kolaba District. They more or less look like Indian 
and are of about the same colour as Marathas, perhaps a little fairer. 

Their mother-tongue is Marathi. They pray in Hebrew whic 
many read fluently but few understand. 

They live in houses of the better sort. Fixed to the upper part o 
the right door post is a box with a small square glass let into th 
front of it, and inside in a wooden or metal case is a piece of parch 
ment with carefully written verses from Deut. vi 4-9 and xi 13-20, s: 
placed that from the outside through the holes in the case and bos 
the word Shadaya (Almighty) can be read. Both in going out anc 
in coming in, the members of the household touch this box witl 
reverence, 

The Bene-Isracls worship one god and use no images. They dt 
not attempt to proselytize. They meet for their congregation it 
a synagogue which is a building surrounded with an enclosure 
Inside it is a square room with windows to the right and left 
and in front, in the west wall, is the ark, a cupboard-like frame ii 
which are kept the manuscripts of the laws of Moses written o1 
parchment. The minister stands facing the ark in the centre of thi 
synagogue saying prayers and the congregation join in, seated o1 
benches ena chairs. 

The synagogue in Poona is. situated in Rasti Peth*. It ha: 


“a managing committee of fifteen to manage its affairs and al 


Circumcision, ete, 


Marriage. 


important matters are referred to the jamdt or general body o: 
members. The staff of the synagogue consists of the hdzar 
(minister), the kaji (religious teacher) who helps in performing 
ceremonies, and the samash {(beadle) who is the general servant 
The property of the synagogue is held by five trustees 
The synagogue maintains a Hebrew school with 50 or 60 students. The 
hazan is also the teacher and receives an extra remuneration fo) 
this service. The synagogue is financed by voluntary contribution: 
made by the public at the rate of half a pice per rupee of thei 
income and special charges made on occasions like marriage. 
circumcision, etc. 

Apart from the usual staple foods eaten in the country, the 
Bene-Israels eat the flesh of animals, fowl and fish, as admissible 
under the Levitical Law. The community follows a number of 
ritualistic observances chiefly concerned with such important life 
incidents as birth, circumcision, marriage and death. These are 
also occasions for feasts. 


In the synagogue, on the eighth day after the birth of a male 
child, whether or not it is Sabbath, the child is circumcised by the 
minister or an operator. The wound is dressed and the child 
is blessed by the minister and called by a new name chosen from 
the Old Testament. If the child dies before it is circumcised, the 
operation is performed alfter death, but no prayers are 
offered. There are also ceremonies connected with cradling, 
purification of the mother on the fortieth day after a boy’s birth 
or the eightieth day after a girl’s birth, shaving and ear-boring. 


The offer of marriage generally comes from the boy's side. 
For the engagement ceremony both the parties with their guests 
meet by arrangement at the bride’s house and rings are exchanged. 
The marriage is celebrated on some subsequent Sunday. Baris 


— ee 
*There is also another synagogue in the cantonment which is attended mostly 
by Bagdadi Jews. 3 
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presents) are taken to the bride’s house and exhibited before the 
bride and her relations. The bridegroom is taken, with the 
singing of songs. into the synagogue and made to stand facing the 
‘girl, The minister repeats Hebrew texts and the bridegroom, 
standing in front of the bride, with a silver cup in his hand contain- 
ing a silver ring and grape juice, looking towards the guests, says 
“With your leave 1 perform the ceremony”. The guests answer 
“With god’s leave”. The bridegroom goes on “And with our 
elders’ leave, do IY perform this ceremony.” The guests: “And 
for His infinite mercy.” The groom: “May jov increase amony 
the children of Israel.” The guests again say “ With God’s leave.” 
The groom exclaims “Praise be to the Lord for His goodness to us.” 
The guests: “And may it spread in Jerusalem”. The bridegroom 
after a short praysr, looking towards the girl and calling her by her 
name, says: “Yo: have been betrothed and married to me, by 
this cup, whosc wine you shall drink; by the silver in the cup and 
by all that belonss to me I wed thee before these witnesses and 
priest, in accordance with the laws of Moses and of the Israelites.” 
He then drinks half the wine and says twice over: “By this you are 
being wed to me® and then, bendivy, ponrs the rest of the wine, 
not Jeaving a single drop in the glass, into the bride’s right hand, 
and pushing the sing over the ‘tip of her first finger says “Sce! 
You are married to me by this ring according to the law of Moses 
and the Israelites’. After this has been-thrice repeated, he takes 
a glass tumbler with some wine in it, and a necklace of yold, puts 
the necklace round the girl’s neck, drinks some wine, and pouring 
the rest into her mouth, dashes the glass to pieces on the floor. 
Sometimes the priest reads the ketuba (written covenant). Before 
reading the last sentence he takes the fringes of the four corners 
of the bridegroom’s sisid (veil), and, says thrice over “God 
commands that he who marries shall feed his wife well, clothe 
her, and perform the duty of marriage”. All these the bridegroom 
‘promises to fulfil. Tnen the guests invoke a blessing, and the 
bride and bricdegroem sign the;paperawhich sets forth the marriage 
covenant in the presence of two witnesses and the minister. The 
bridegroom then delivers the paper to the bride saying “Take this 
matriage covenant; henceforth all that belongs to me is yours”, 
She takes it in her open hands and makes it over to her father. 
The minister then blesses the husband and the wife. Next comes 
the aher (giving cf presents). They then proceed to the bride’s 
house. Next day they go to the bridcgroom’s house. 

Vhe marriage covenaat is generally rigidly observed. However, 
in cases of violation of the contract, the innocent party is allowed 
a divorce and the liverty of remarriage. 

When a male member passes away, the nearest weep and wail, 
‘and the widow breaks her bangles and necklace of gold. 
The body is covered with a white sheet and the great toes are 
tied together with a thread. Arrangements are made to inform 
the relations, collect funeral material and dig the grave. Grave 
clothes are prepared, which for a male consist of trousers, two 
kaphnis (shirts), a short and long one, a cap, a dupeta (turban), 
a cloth to tie the hands, a cloth for the eyes, a pillow, a towel, 
lungi (loincloth), mot (shcet) and a sisid (shroud).° 

The body is then rut-bed with soap and twice washed in warm water. 
While the minister stands by, seven jars of water are poured over it 


*A woinan is dressed in the same way as a man but with a robe or muslin 
sari in addition. 
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from the head to the feet and dashed on the ground. It is then wiped 
dry, dressed in the newly made grave clothes, the sisid (surplice) 
is drawn, or a handkerchief and a subja twig are placed in the 
right hand and then rolled in a broad sheet and the face left partly 
open for the mourners to take a last look. By the time the dolara 
(coffin) is brought and washed, a white sheet is spread inside, and 
is set in front of the door. The minister asks the moumers to 
forgive the deceased any faults he may have committed. They 
answer “They are forgiven”. Flakes of cotton wool are ‘laid on 
the eyelids, and a handkerchief is placed over them, and the face 
is covered with a sheet. After the minister has’ recited a funeral 
dirge, the body is carried, head first, out of the house by four or 
five men, and laid in the coffin. A wooden frame is dropped over 
the coffin, and on the frame a black cloth and flower garlands 
and sabja leaves are spread. Headed by the priest the deceased’s 
four nearest relations Jift the coffin on their shoulders and, repeat- 
ing Hebrew verses, walk to the burial ground, helped at intervals 
by the other mourners. Entering the graveyard, they place the 
coffin near the grave. The body is lowered into the grave with 
head to the east resting on a pillow filled with earth. If any one 
has dust from Jerusalem, a little of it is put either in the eyes or 
in the shroud or in the pillowcase. The mourners and funeral 
party standing near repeat sacred texts, throw a handful of earth 
into the grave and turn away, The diggers then fill the grave, 
and, when it is full, the funeral service is recited by the hazan or 
the kaji, followed by kaddish by the mourners. The close rela- 
tives and friends of the deceased go to the mourner’s house and 
artake of some food. Near the cot where the dead breathed his 
ast, a mat is spread and nearby are set a lighted lamp and 
an earthen pot filled with cold water. The women mourners for 
days sit, sleep, and dine on the mat, day and night, feeding the 
lamp and keeping it alight. The first seven days are kept strictly 
as days of mourning, Every morning ten religious-minded men 
say prayers in the house of mourning. On the morning of the 
seventh day the closest relations go to the mourner’s house from 
where they go to the burial ground. The minister says prayers, 
the mourners say kaddish and return to their homes. At the 
mourner’s house ziarat ceremony is held where the jikhir, i.¢., David's 
Psalms, are said, the food is blessed by the minister and is shared 


‘among men and women. At the end of the first month, in the 


llth month and at the end of the 12th month, a zidrat ceremony 
is held before which the mourners and their relatives and friends 
visit the graveyard and say prayers for the dead, 


Accorpin¢c to THE 1951 census, the Christian population of the 
evn is 37,243 (m. 19,827; f. 17,416), and is distributed tract-wise 
as follows :— 


Rurat tracts : 4,091 (m. 1,829; f. 2,262)—Poona City taluka 
and Haveli, 1,398 (m. 858; f. 540); Mulashi, Bhor, Maval and 
Velhe, 869 (m. 537; f. 332); Junnar, Ambegaon, (nil) ; Khed, 
Sirur, 75 (m. 31; f. 44) ; Baramati, Indapur, 413 (m. 253; f. 160) ; 
Daund, Purandar, 1,886 (m. 150; f. 1,186). 


Unsan Tracts: 33,152 (im. 17,998; f. 15,154); Poona City 
14,081 (m. 7,387; f. 6,654); Haveli Prant, 16,693 (m. 9,817; 
f.-7,376) ; Junnar Prant, 226 (m. 180; f. 96); Baramati Prant, 
2,192 (m. 1,164; 7. 1,028). 
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It includes Europeans, Anglo-Indians, and Indian Christians of 
Raman Catholic, Protestant and other Christian faiths. However, 
owing to the withdrawal of the British Army and the emigration 
of a number of Domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians, the 
Christian community in the district is now almost wholly Indian 
and governed to a great extent by Indian priests and pastors. 


‘If the Roman Catholics, about one-half are of Goan origin. 
The first batch of Goan Christians are said to have come to Poona 
to join as gunners in the Maratha army. They were given a plot 
of land to build their quarters in Khadak, where the Mamlatdar’s 
kacheri, now stands. Later immigrants poured into Poona after 
the establishment of the British cantonment. They came as petty 
clerks, petty traclers, bakers, tailors, musicians and domestic servants. 
Miny of the Goans learned the English language and obtained 
posts in the various departments of Government as clerks and 
subordinates. A few became doctors and engineers. The legal 
profession, however, attracted very few of them, At present there 
are many Poona Goans serving in the higher grades of the various 
dapartments of Government, about a dozen medical men and 
about the same rumber engaged as shopkeepers. More than 
a hundred have built their own houses. 


‘Che Goans have a blend of;Fastern.and Western cultures, with 
perhaps a greater leaning to the West. The men generally wear 
dress after the Western fashion. "The women of the higher and 
the lower classes wear the sdri, the former in the new style and 
the latter in the old. The middle class women mostly dress in 
Furopean style. Their food is cooked in the Indian style, ie. 
hithly spiced, with rice forming the staple cereal, The better off 
follow Western table manners and similarly have adopted certain 
forms of Western social life. 


The Goans, as Roman Catholics, have their religious rites and 
ceremonies regulated by the canon and liturgical laws of Roman 
Catholics the world over. But for actual government and ministra- 
.tion the Goans of Poona City and Poona Cantonment are still 
uniler the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Goa, who appoints their 
‘paitors, while the Goans and other Roman Catholics of other parts 
of the Poona district, are under the Bishop of Poona. The Goans 
have their own Church in Nana’s Peth, built on land given to them 
by the Peshwas. The sermons and _ non-liturgical services are 
mostly in Konkani, the language still used by most of the Goans. 


The Indian Christians can be divided into two classes, Marathi- 
speaking and Tamil-speaking. The first are local converts from 
Maharashtra, specially the Ahmednagar District, or their descendants. 
About two-thirds of them belong to the various Protestant 
denominations and one-third are Roman Catholics. In dress, 
language, and social customs they are all alike and alike also to 
th: Hindus of the same rank or profession, The poorer ones among 
them, employed as ordinary labourers or artisans, dress and eat 
like their Hindu brethren and observe many of the rites and 
customs of their pre-Christian days. A middle-class is, however, 
tising up which does not observe these rites and customs, The 
m2n among this class wear European clothes and the women, 
though they keep to the sdri, wear it without the back tuck. 
The Maharashtrian Indian Christians use Marathi as __ their 
mother-tongue. In social life, inter-dining, inter-marriages, etc., the 
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Marathi-speaking Roman Catholics and Protestants are more united 
with each other than with their co-religionists of other communities. 


The Tamil-speaking Indian Christians are about two-thirds 
Roman Catholics and one-third Protestants. They are the descendants 
of the camp followers and sepoys who came over with the British 
army. Though they speak Tamil at home and use it for their 
religious services, they are fairly conversant with Hindustani and 
Marathi. Educationally they are backward compared with either 
the Goan or the Marathi Christians. Formerly most of them worked 
as dofestic servants of Europeans and Anglo-Indians. Now 
many are employed as fitters, drivers, etc. in the various military 
depots and factories. There are large groups of them living in 
New Bazar or Modi Khana, Ghorpadi, Vanavadi, Khadki Bazar, ete. 
They do not mix very much socially either with the Goans or with 
the Marathi-speaking Christians. In that respect they are nearer 
their Hindu Tamil brethren, with whom they have many inter- 
marriages. Although they attend the same churches and observe 
the same religious rites as other members of the denominations to 
which they belong, each group of Tamil Christians has its own 
bhajan room (a kind of miniature chapel); where they meet and 
sing hymns and say prayers-in their own tongue. Each bhajan 
has a grand procession annually on the feast day of its Patron Saint. 
They have a special devotion and veneration towards St. Anthony 
of Padua (a Portuguese Franciscan Friar, who worked and died 
in Italy), and in their homes they keep a tiny statue of this saint, 
covered with flowers and often crowned with a tiny gold circlet. 
Tley are also fond of making pilgrimages to Our Lady of the 
Mount Shrine at Bandra or to the Church of Our Lady of Health 
at Velanganni in Madras State, 


The Christians live mostly in Poona City, but there are small 
pes of them, mostly employed in the railway, at Lonavle and 
Daund. 


Churches.—The Protestants have about a dozen churches or places 
of worship in Poona City, the Holy Name Church, Panch Howd, with 
its belfry, and St. Paul’s and the Church of St. Mary the Virgin with 
their spires being prominent landmarks. 


The Roman Catholics have St. Patrick’s Cathedral, opposite the 
Race-course, with its numerous pinnacles, St. Francis Xavier’s near 
the Cantonment Market, St. Anne’s in Sholapur Bazar, and the old 
historic Church of the Immaculate Conception in Nana’s Peth dating 
from the time of the Peshwas. 


Education Institutions—The Protestants have the United Theo- 
logical College, St. Mary’s Training College (Rasta’s Peth), Bishop’s 
High School for Boys, St. Mary’s High Schoo] for Girls, St. Helena’s 
High School for Girls, St. Andrew’s High School for Girls, and 
Hutching’s High School for Girls. They also run a number of primary 
schools and hostels and a Technical School at Panch Howd. 


The Spicer Missionary College at Aundh Road, run by the 
“Seventh Day Adventists”, provides training for the Ministry and 
the Commercial and Teaching professions. The academic courses 
are run concurrently with training in dairy farming, food products, 
poultry, printing and book-binding. 
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The Roman Catholic institutions are as follows~ 
The De Nobili Theological College for students of the Society 
of Jesus ; St. Vincent’s High School ; Ornella’s High School (Nana’s 
Peth) ; and the St, Anthony School in Sholapur Bazar. For girls 
there are two Convent High Schools. There is also an Institute tor 
Social Service and Research. 
_ Medical Work.-St. Margaret’s Hospital for Women and Children, 
Mangalwar Peth, is run by the Church of Scotland Mission. The 
Wadia Hospital at Shukrawar Peth,: St. John’s Hospital for Women 
and Children at Panch Howd, the Convalescent Home for Women 
and Children, Nanded, and the School's Clinic at Panch Howd are 
other Christian missionary institutions aiding the poor and sick. 


Other Missionary Work.—The Pandité Ramabai Mukti Mission at 
Kedgaon is well known for the pioneer work it did for the emancipa- 
tion of Hindu widows. It still carries on its activities on behalf of 
women and children. The Australian Mission at Daund runs 
a hospital and schools. 


MusuiMs, according to the 1951 Census, are returned as numbering 
90,585 (m. 48,745; 7. 41,840) in the district of Poona. 


Their tract-wise clistribution oversthe district is as follows :— 


: Ruran tracts : 16809 (m.-9,747, f. 9,062)~Poona City taluka and 
Haveli 2,646 (m. 1,148; f. 1,198); Mulashi, Bhor, Maval, and Velhc, 
1,987 (m. 1,074; f. 865); Junnar, Ambegaon, 8,189 (m. 1,582; f. 
1,607); Khed, Sirur; 8,291 (m. 1,655; f. 1636); Baramati, 
Indapur; 4,893 (m, 2,313; f. 2,080); Daund, Purandar ; 3,353, 
(m. 1,675; f. 1.678). 

Ursan tracrs : 71,776 (m. 38,998 ; f. 82,778)~—Poona City, 48,191 
(m. 23,629 ; f. 19,562) ; Haveli- Prant, 15,844 (m. 8,635; f. 6,709) ; 
Junnar Prant, 6,553 (m. 8,279); f. 3,274); Baramati Prant 6,688 
(m, 3,455; f. 3,233). 

Except in a few large towns such as Baramati, Daund, Junnar and 
Manchar, the Muslim: population is comparatively meagre. It forms 
at present 4-64 per cent. of the total population of the district and 
thus its population has variated as 4-66 per cent., 4:60 per cent., 
4-56 per cent., 4-61 per cent., 4-70 per cent.,5:22 per cent. through 
the decennial stages since 1881. 


_ A number of group appellations signifying community of origin, 
social status and occupational traditions are current among the people 
and in practice they are used as surnames. Some of them tally 
with the caste names of Hindus. There are about fifty trades or 
professions which the Muslims followed and follow at present. 
‘Generally the groups of Muslims are classified as follows :— 


1. Sayids, 2. Shaikhs, 3. Mughals, 4. Pathdns. 


These groups follow various professions and have formed a kind 
of community of their own such as Attars (perfumers), Manyars 
(bracelet-sellers), Tamats or Misgars (utensils makers), Barutgars 
(firework-makers), Kalaigars (tinsmiths), Patvegars (silk tassel 
twisters), Shikalgars (armourers). Most of these groups are Sunnis 
of the Hanafi School and are religious-minded. The followers of 
the Hanafi School generally marry among themselves or with any of 
the regular Muslim communities, and do not observe un-Islamic 
customs. Besides the above-mentioned groups there are Memons and 
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Bohras* who are traders from ‘Cutch and Gujarat; Tambolies (betel- 
sellers), and Bagvans (fruiterers). These groups generally marry 
only among themselves but gradually intermarriages without caste 
restrictions are uprooting this custom. 

What the Poona Muslims eat differs according to their means and 
native customs. Rich and well-to-do Memans, Bohras and other 
Muslims, besides a cup of coffee or tea in the morning with milk, 
bread and butter, and eggs, have two general meals; lunch at about 
twelve or one P.M. and dinner at about eight or nine at night. They 
have also tea at about four or half past four in the afternoon. The 
townsman’s staple food is wheat, rice and pulses eaten with mutton 
or vegetable curry and fish. The villager or the craftsman takes 
three meals a day, cold breakfast at about seven before going to the 
field or workshop, a midday meal at the place of his work, and 
a supper on reaching home in the evening. The poor replace wheat 
and rice by millet, and mutton and pulses by pounded chillies or 
chatni and dry fish. Almost all manage to get mutton on the Bagar 
Id festival. The bulk of the local Muslims prefer mutton (goat's 
flesh) to beef. Among the richer townspeople public dinners are 
generally of birydni (a dish of rice, mutton, saffron, ghee and spices), 
and zardd (a sweet dish of rice, sugar, saffron and almonds, pistachio 
nuts and ghee). Poor townsmen and villagers give public dinners 
of khusk halvd and sometimes of puldo (rice with ghee and mutton 
curry). These dinners are given on occasions of birth, circum- 
cision, initiation, marriages and at some places on the fortieth day 
after a death. The men take their dinner in men’s room first, and 
after the men leave, the women take their dinner in the women’s 
room. In the dining room mats and carpets are spread for guests 
and on the carpets large sheets called dastar-khwans are spread, 
in order that the carpets may not be spoiled. At dinner the guests 
sit in two rows facing each other, A man with an affdba (water-jug) 
and a chilamchi (basin) comes in and beginning with the most 
respectable or learned man pours water over the hands of each guest. 
The seating arrangements in public dinners are generally without 
any distinction of caste or creed or status. Several young friends of 
the host stand between the rows of guests and pass the dishes. When 
all dishes are served, the host says “ Bismillah” (begin in the name of 
Allah), and the guests begin to eat, a group of two or more eating 
from the same dish. While they dine a boy or two stand with water 
pots or glasses ready to serve water to any one who wants it. 
When the dinner is over the dastar-khwans (sheets) are neatly rolled 
and removed, and water is poured on the hands of each guest and 
a tray of pdn (betel leaves) passed round. The women take their 
dinner in the same way as men, but wait for some time after the 
dinner is over. Muslims belonging to higher social status dine at 
tables rather in the European style. Fruits, sweets and some of the 
European dishes are also served. Wines and liquors are 
conspicuous by their absence. Comparatively very few drink liquors 
and that too at small parties to which only very intimate friends are 
invited.{ Tobacco is smoked by many and snuff is used by a few 
old men. 

The town Muslims express their taste for good and decent clothes 
by wearing a head-scraf or turban, a Persian cap or a Turkish fez, 
a waist-coat, and a long or short coat or a sherwdni (a coat with 
a closed collar reaching up to the knee). 


*Boharas are Shias and have a distinct community organization of their own. _ 
{Condition before the enactment of the Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949, 
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The transformation of fashions in dress from the, Mughal. and 
the Peshvai patterns to the Western styles is almost complete in the 
younger generation. However, some of the conservative patterns 
still persist. At the time of prayer a Muslim may wear a lungi 
(loin-cloth) reaching down to the ankles and pairhain (a long shirt). 
The sherwdni and pyjama (a pair of loose trousers) have an imprint 
of traditional wear. Cudiddr pyjama ( a pair of tight trousers) and 
shalwar (loose trousers worn by Pathans and Punjabis) are also 
worn. Headgears, known as pletd or sdphd (turban) are used at 
ceremonial occasions, The sdéphd of the Bohras and Cutchis and 
Khojas, has a gold embroidery running on one side of the cloth and 
is exhibited at every pech (round). In towns and villages the 
Muslim women generally wear sdris. Townswomen wear 
sdris of different patterns and colours which differ from 
the Hindu sdris. Muslim women generally cover their heads 
with one end of the sdri and wear a burqa (veil) when- 
ever they go out in public. Blouses are more in use than colis in 
the towns. In villages the Muslim women wear sdris which ave 
available at the village shop or fairs. The system of wearing the 
sdris with a kdstd is fast disappearing in villages. The Meman and 
the Boharaé women wear long pairhans and izdrs (trousers) and 
odhani (a loose and very thin_cloth particularly covering the 
head«and falling on the .shoulders.up to the waist), the 
material used for these is ‘expensive and often silk with silver 
embroidery is used. 


Almost all Muslim brides receive ornaments and clothings at 
the time of their marriages. The rich give to their daughters 
ornaments of gold and precious stones which consist of earrings, 
bangles, necklaces, bracelets and rings. These ornaments are of 
olen designs and are made to order or bought ready made. The 
poor give silver ornaments, which often consist of todas (closely 
united chain ornament worn on the ankles) pee (another 
ornament worn round the ankles) and jhanj (large silver rings loosely 
worn below the ankles). Sometimes thusi (necklace of golden 
beads) is given as a mark of better status. 


Men do not wear any ornaments except marriage or engagement 
rings of gold or silver. 


After the birth of a male or female child, the father or any male 
Muslim present recites the azam, the prayer-call in Arabic, in the ears 
of the child and the idea is that the first sound that enters the child’s 
ears must be that of prayers. For the first three days the child is given 
honey and the mother is given wheat gruel prepared in pure ghee. 
On the sixth day, called chhatti, the mother and the child are fully 
bathed and dressed in clean clothes, a dinner as a mark of thanks 
giving is also given, and alms distributed. The name of the child 
is also declared on the sixth day. Usually the name is given on the 
very first day to a child. For forty days the mother abstains from 
regular prayers and, after 40 days, she starts her usual routine after 
a bath with water in which neem leaves are put. 

Most of the Muslims teach their children the Quran (the Scriptures) 
before the age of ten either py eigaging a tutor at home for the same 
or sending them to a nearby mosque where the old institution of 
maktab (school) exists. 


There are about 25 such maktabs in Poona proper which are main- 
tained from the collection of contributions from the Muslim public. In 
villages, where there is no such arrangement, the five kalamas (five 
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fundamental teachings of Islam) are taught at home by the parents. 
All Muslims, whether rich or poor, are careful to circumcise their 
male children before they reach the age of seven or eight years. 
They also perform the Bismillah ceremony at the age of five, in which 
the oldest member of the family or the learned among those present 
makes the child, male or female, recite certain verses of the Quriin 
(generally the first verses revealed to Prophet Muhammad) 
and after this ceremony either sweets are distributed or a public 
dinner is given. This ceremony is supposed to mark the beginning 
of the educational career of the child. 


Muslims have no objection to marriages between cousins, both: 
parallel and cross, the marriage with the first cousin being sometimes 
preferred. Sister’s daughter is under the incest taboo. Polygamy 
and widow remarriage are practised. A widow can marry her 
deceased husband’s brother or relative and similarly a widower hi: 
deceased wife’s sister or relative. 


Divorce is regarded as a necessary evil and is to be resorted tc 
only as the last resource. 


Some Hindu customs used to be in vogue at thé marriage 
ceremonies of Muslims, but during the last twenty years the 
Muslim ceremonies have been much simplified. The offer of 
marriage usually comes,from the bridegroom’s parent. Any court 
ship before the marriage is unknown to Muslims although sometime: 
a casual view of the bride from a distance may be connived at. 


Two male witnesses must bear testimony to the celebration of the 
marriage. Their testimony is essential. These witnesses directly 
approach the bride, and, after repeating the name of the bridegroon 
and his age ask her whether she is willing to accept him in marriage 
vr not. After hearing personally what the bride has to say, they come 
und declare her intentions to the public and then the marriage is eithe: 
registered in a special marriage register or the marriage sermot 
(khutba-e-nikdh) is recited. The bride’s father or vali (the lawfu 
guardian) gives away the. bride.in marriage to the bridegroom 
After the marriage ceremony is over, the father-in-law and son--in-lav 
embrace each other and dates or sweets are distributed with colc 
sweet drinks. A musical entertainment by quwwdls (a band of mal 
singers who generally recite verse in Urdu) generally follows, The 
custom of dancing and singing by professional society women has 
greatly diminished and is not now considered respectable. 


Immediately after the bridegroom leads the bride to his home th 
jalwd ceremony is performed. This ceremony acquaints them witt 
each other. They are made to see each other’s face in a mirror o: 
to read the Quran together. The next day a dinner is given to the 
public or to near relations by the bride’s father. 


The custom of inviting friends and relatives for the first five Friday: 
for dinner is still prevalent, although there is no sanction to it by 
religion. These Friday dinners are called Jumagis. 


Muslims have no ceremony to observe when a girl attains puberty 
In villages a ceremony called sdtavasd is performed at the end of thi 
seventh month of pregnancy, when the couple are made to si 
together and women-folk sing songs and make merry for a few hours. 

When a Muslim is about to breath his last, the “ Sdra-e-Ydsin’ fron 
the Quran is recited in a low voice near the dying man. Kalama o 
the religious formula, La-ilah-il-lallah, Mahammad ur-Rasul-ul lak 
is repeated so that the dying man may also repeat it. Drops of hone’ 
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or water are dropped in his mouth. As soon as life is extinct, 
the eyes and the mouth are carefully closed. The arrangements for 
the funeral is made without loss of time, As a rule, the burial is not 
unnecessarily delayed. The body of a male is bathed by males and 
that of a female by females, and a kafan i.e., unstitched garment con- 
sisting of a kafni and a loin-cloth, is put on the dead body. In case of 
a women an odhani (scarf) is added to the kafan. Camphor, aloe- 
powder and rose or sandal scent is sprinkled over the kafan. The-body 
is then placed in a bier called janaza (a cot-like wooden structure) 
always kept in every mosque in any town or village. The mother 
generally says, ‘I withdraw all the claims upon you as a nurse,’ and 
if desired the wife or others also withdraw their claims. Then, amid 
‘the wailing of the women, the janaza is taken on the shoulders of 
the men who repeat the kalama as they walk and change their 
shoulders, until] they reach a mosque where the last prayers on the 
dead body are offered by keeping the jandza in front, all standing, 
without prostrating. If the body is carried directly to the graveyard, 
the last prayers are offered in the open near the graveyard. 
At the burial ground the grave is dug and kept ready before the body 
arrives, The grave is dug in north-south direction and the head is 
tilted a little to the west so as to face Mecca. After the grave is 
closed, the learned among the present, usually the pesh imdm,* 
recites portions of the Quran and all present pray for the peace of 
the soul. Generally, if the graveyard is not-very far from the house 
of the deceased, the mourners return back and console the family 
members and offer departing prayers by reciting portions of the 
Quran and withdraw. Although not sanctioned by the religion, 
a custom of ziydrat on the third day after the death takes place, in 
which relatives and friends sit at home or in a mosque and read the 
Quran. After the recitation an offering of flowers and scent is 
carried to the grave. 


The custom of observing the tenth and fortieth day by giving 
a dinner to the relatives, friends and the poor is fast getting out of 
vogue. Once in a year on a-particular day, the Muslims offer 
prayers, distribute alms to the poor, feed the orphans in remembrance 
of their dead. They also visit the graveyard on that day. No 
distinction is made between one Muslim and another Muslim either 
in the mosque or at the graveyard. 


The leading of prayers at marriage and funeral ceremonies is 
conducted by any Muslim without any kind of distinction of caste, 
creed or status. But often the pesh-imam, conducts the ceremonies. 
Where kazis are available they conduct the marriage ceremonies. 


Though very few attend the mosques five times a day, almost all 
Muslims attend the Friday prayers and Ramazan Id and Baqr Id 
prayers. 


The institutions of State kazis, khatibs (sermon deliverers), and 
pirzadds (keeper of the shrines), who were maintained from endow- 
ments of land specified for the purpose, are fast dying out. 


THERE ARE IN Poona, 19,274 speaking the Tamil language and 
1,950 speaking the Malayalam languaget. Many of these form only 
a floating population, being mostly employees in the Military 
Accounts Office, Defence establishments and workshops, and other 

°A learned man appointed i i 
ene neg uae OP nied in the mosque to lead the prayers and paid out 

Piccsiding to the census of 1951. 
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Union offices in Poona. Those who have made Poona their permanent 
home are few. The first batch of south Indians who settled in Poona 
were the military contractors and the labourers under their service, 
who were engaged for commissariat arrangements by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley in his campaign (1803) to restore Baji Rao II to the 
Peshwaship, from which Yeshwantrao Holkar had driven him. As 
later Poona became onc of the main headquarters of the Indian Army, 
others from south India followed the original immigrants, and many 
of them settled there. By 1893, nearly 200 families had _ settled 
in Poona City and Cantonment. But the great plague (1897-1900) 
that followed decimated many of these families some of the 
remaining returned to thcir original homes in the south, and there 
were only 50 or 60 families left in Poona when the scourge subsided. 


The next wave of south Indian migration to Poona started with. 
World War I (1914-18), when the military establishment in Poona. 
expanded. But this time the immigrants belonged largely to the 
educated classes. Owing to improvements in communication and 
the easiness with which south India could be reached from Poona, 
this population has remained always a floating one, fluctuating ip 
numbers with the requirements of the Army authorities. 


The third wave, bigger than the previous one, started with World 
War II (1989-43), when’ the military establishments in Poona, 
including the Military’ Accounts Office, expanded enormously. 


Being subject to transfer frequently, the south Indians do not 
generally build houses of their-own in Poona. Composed mostly 
of educated classes, they represent the pattern of the educated 
communities of Tamil Nad and Kerala, wherefrom the bulk of 
them have come, and therefore, the Brahmins, Iyers and Iyengars, 
Mudaliars, Naidus and Pillais of Tamil Nad, and the Nairs, Menons 
and Pillais of Kerala form the major portion of this population. 
The majority of the Brahmins are Krishna Yajurvedis of Taitriya 
Sakha, although there are a good number of Sama Vedis and Rig 
Vedis. In the matter of habits of food, dress and ornaments, 
religious rites, and social ‘customs, all these communities reflect those 
of their own people in the south. Rice eaters as they are, the 
rigors of rationing introduced in 1944 as a temporary war measure 
and continued for the past eight years, have compelled south Indians 
to take to wheat chapatis. Many of the uneducated south Indians 
used formerly to be employed as butlers and bearers of the British 
officers of the Indian Army. These have now become drivers of 
motor vehicles and fitters and mechanics in Defence Workshops. 


Even though the individuals forming the community change, the 
pattern of the community subsists. There are permanent institu- 
tions established in Poona to serve the various needs of this 
community. There is a Saraswathi Vidyalaya Union, which 
conducts a high school in Somavar Peth in Poona City. This high 
school has a strength of nearly 650 pupils (both boys and girls). 
The medium of instruction in the lower classes is Tamil and in the 
higher classes English. The school started as a primary school in 
1919, but was later converted into a high school, and the first batch 
of boys for the matriculation examination of the Bombay University 
was sent up in 1943. In addition, the following institutions are 
run exclusively for south Indians: the South Indian Co-operative 
Consumers’ Society, the South Indian Association, the South Indian 
Fine Arts Society, the Bhajana Samaj, and the Vadiyar Association. 
The Fine Arts Society encourages south Indian musicians and 
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artistes and stages dramas and concerts in Tamil. There are nearly 
half a dozen Brahmin priests employed by the Vadiyar Association 
to help in the performance of various religious ceremonies by south 
Indians. Recently, the Kerala people have formed a Kerala Samaj 
exclusively for people from Kerala. 


There are also a number of hotels and restaurants run by south 
Indians, where south Indian dishes and food preparations are 
served, 


SOME OF THE SINDEI AND Punyasr Hinpus who migrated from West- 
ern Pakistan as a result of the unbearable conditions prevalent there 
after the partition of India in August 1947 have settled down in the 
Poona district, mostly in Poona City and Poona and Kirkee Canton- 
ments. There are now 17,663 Sindhis in the district according 
to the census of 1951, Some who were in Government service have 
been absorbed in various Government offices in Poona, and those 
who were merchants have opened shops of their own and are pursuing 
trade and commerce as-their profession. As they have been resident 
in Poona for less than seven years, it is too early to say whether they 
will get absorbed in the local population or remain a separate com- 
munity by themselves. Almost every section of the Hindus of Sind 
has its representatives in the district, and each section follows the 
same religious rites and social customs that it had followed in Sind. 


Though the Hindus in Sind observed the Hindu tenets in the 
serformance of their religious rites, they were not so caste-ridden as 
Hindus elewhere in India. ‘The Brahmins among them—Saraswats 
ind Pushkaranas—were very few in number and they restricted their 
ictivities to the performance of religious rites, offering instruction to 
hose who sought it, and practising astrology, and had no particular 
nfluence on society as such. Sind-had no. Kshatriyas, except the Soda 
Rajputs of Amarkhot. who had long given up their military profession, 
ind the Brahrna-Kshatries of lower Sind, who too had given up their 
mcient profession. The Sudra class had been absorbed by Islam in 
he 8th century A.D. The bulk of the Sindhi Hindus, therefore, 
vere Vaisyas. There were, however, two well-marked groups among 
hem, the Amils and the Bhaibunds, The Amils mostly took to the 
wxrofessions and the services, and the Bhaibunds to trade and com- 
nerce. The Amils used to consider themselves superior to the 
3haibunds, and although they got their sons married to Bhaibund 
‘tirls, they would not condescend to give their daughters in marriage 
o Bhaibund boys. Kut owing to the effects of the dowry system, 
here were signs that the marriage barriers were breaking down. 
“he migration from Sind has helped to abolish the old caste dis- 


inctions and to bring the entire Sindhi Hindu community to one 
ommon level. 


The Sindhi Hindus, generally speaking, follow the Hindu scriptural 
ites performed by the Brahmins. They worship at the shrines of 
Yisnu, Siva and Kali. Among the Vaisnavites are the Pushkaranas, 

part of the Saraswats, and the Bhatias or Vallabhacharies. There 
re also worshippers of Rama, styled as Bairagies. Among the 
haivites can be counted the rest of the Sindhi Brahmins, the Jogis 
nd Sanyasis. Those who claim Rajput descent follow the worship 
f Shakti in the name of Devi, Kali, Sitala, Bhavani, Hinglaj, etc. 
‘he Sikh faith has also exercised considerable influence among the 
indhi Hindus. There was hardly any town or village in Sind which 
id not boast of a Sikh Darbar. The actual following of the Sikh 
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faith is very limited, though a general belief in the Sikh gurus is 
considerable, 

There is one peculiar cult, called the Indus cult, which the bulk 
of the Hindu population who have come from Sind follow. This is 
faith in the god of the Indus and his incarnation, Shri Uderolal, thé 
patron saint of Sindhi Hindus. This saint is said to have persuadec 
a Muslim governor (Marak) to abandon his plan of forcible con. 
version of all Hindus to Islam. He organised a new church callec 
the Thakurai under his cousin Phugar, whose successors came to be 
called Thakurs, bestowed on him the Jote (eternal light), the Jhar 
(water pot), the Deg (cooking vessel for sugared rice), the Crown 
the Robe, and the Sword, and disappeared miraculously. The 
followers of this cult are monotheists and recognise no idolatry. Thej 
recognise owing water as the truest manifestation of the Divine 
Being, and hence they recognise Varuna (the Hindu god of water) 
The Daryapanthies—as the believers in the god of the Indus are 
called~i.e., the Thakurs and their followers, have for thcir symbo 
the Jote and the Jhari. At all places where a considerable number 
of the members of this cult reside is erected the Than Sahib, whereit 
are installed the Jote and the Jhari. On every new moon day the 
believers repair to a water bank ceremoniously with the Jote anc 
sugared rice and offer special prayers to Uderolal or Amarlal (the 
Immortal Being). Friday is considered the most sacred among th: 
week days. Every year they observe a fast for forty days, and whik 
breaking the fast each day they make an offer of rice and candy t 
the god of the Indus. The Thakurs are their priests. These priest: 
visit their followers periodically, initiate them in the doctrine anc 
collect fixed tithes from them. Usually one-fortieth of the income i 
set aside for the god of the Indus, and special sums are allocated it 
good seasons of profit or on occeasions of birth, girding of the sacrec 
thread, marriage, etc. 

As regards dress, in urban areas, the Sindhi Hindu is used to thi 
Western style for use out of home. At home he uses an open shir 
and pyjamas. In the case of the female population, the girl: 
usually wear frocks, but when they grow up they use the uppe 
Indian sari and allied clothes for use outside home, and at honn 
they wear a frock and pyjamas, if not a sari. The grown-up women 
particularly of the old type, use an open shirt, a jacket over it, a wid: 
skirt going up to the ankles and even lower, and a thin cover of mut 
or voile for the head—all usually unicoloured, and preferably white 
In rural areas in Sind, the men wore shirts, pyjamas or dhoties anc 
a simple turban or a round cloth cap. The women wore ope 
shirts, jackets, pyjamas and a thin head sheet. In the case of prett 
old ladies, there was hardly any appreciable difference in thei 

arments and those of their kind in towns. No one goes abou 

arefooted, except in the precincts of a temple. Chappals, slipper 
or shoes are worn according to the occasion. 


The women folk of all classes regale themselves in ornaments 
Gold is the generally accepted metal for ornaments. The urba: 
women use solid gold bangles, rings, chains, necklaces, wristlets, etc 
Among elderly women, some use the single diamond stud ow th 
outside of the left nostril, and those of the old type use the nose 
ring, semi-circular in shape, wired on a half circle of thin soli 
gold bar, ornamented by a pendant of a ruby and two pearls 
one on either side of it. The nose-ring, also worn left, is kept erec 
and in place by a black thread taken from it and passing overhead 
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tied at the back by a metal hair clip. Among those who come from 
the rural areas, the nose-ring is common, though sometimes more 
complex in structure than the one worn by those coming from 
urban areas, and white ivory bangles, interpersed with gold armlets, 
adorn the whole of the arm. The wearing of ornaments is a sign 
of happy married life and not necessarily a sign of. wealth. Social 
custom necessitates the wearing of a considerable number of gold 
ne and sometimes some silver rings for the toes of the 
eet. 


There are both vegetarians and non-vegetarians among Sindhi 
Hindus. For the members of the Indus cult, the fish is the fruit 
of the Indus, which they particularly relish. 


Although they were in a minority in Sind, the Hindus were the 
most progressive section of the population in Sind, and whether in 
public life or among the professions and the services or in trade and 
commerce, they gave the lead to that province. After their migra- 
tion, they have settled down in peaceful avocations in their adopted 
country. 
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PART IV—ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION. 
CHAPTER 4—GENERAL ECONOMIC SURVEY. CHAPTER 4. 


THE NATURE AND STATE OF THE OCCUPATIONS OF A PEOPLE sees cee ae 

upon many things. Firstly, the natural resources that are available, ey. 
inchadinig adianoees of situation, condition the productive effort. INTRODUCTION. 
The numbers of the people and their acquired skills also exercise an 
influence on the state of business. The accumulated savings of the 
people as a whole and the credit that they can command, together 
give a measure of their capital resources, which are significant both 
for the size and technological features of economic organization. 
Institutional aids to improving the productivity of economic effort, 
individual as well as associated, are again an important contributory 
influence. From all these standpoints the Poona district reveals some 
peculiar features of its economic organization which, interesting in 
themselves, help in a thorough understanding of the life and problems 
of the people who inhabit it. 


. While the total area of the district is over 38 lakh acres,  trucanion. 
nearly 27 per cent. of it is wuneultivable. Practically all the 
cultivable Jand is now under the plough, only about 40,000 acres 
being classified as cultivable waste. Over 4 Takh acres are under 
forest, mostly in hilly regions. While these yield the cheaper 
timbers and fuel, they do not constitute a significant source of 
niustry or employment to the people. The climatic conditions of 
the district are on the whole easy for life, but except in the 
western part they are not very. helpful to steady and prosperous 
igricultural activity. ‘The developmental effort of catching the 
ibundant waters in the western hills for the purpose of irrigating 
he fertile eastern plains has registered) some progress. While the 
vuinber of wells and bandharas has gone on increasing, a significant 
thange has been caused by the extension of State canals. Hardly 
‘+5 per cent. of the total cultivated area was under Government canals 
n 1880, At present this percentage exceeds 4:5. This is hardly 
nough to make a predominantly insecure and dry tract a secure and 
griculturally progressive one. Small as the percentage of irrigation 
till is, it has noticeably altered the form and character of the 
griculture of the district. 
‘vhe area under fruits and vegetables has increased from a little Iwenease or 
ver 9,000 acres in 1880 to well over 36,500 acres in 1949-50, The Smau. Hoxpmes. 
rea under sugarcane has increased more than three times. The 
lace of sesamum has been taken by groundnut. The cultivation of 
oth cereals and pulses has gone up. The cultivated area works out 
o a little less than two acres per head, which is about half of an 
a VE 2~lla 
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CHAPTER 4, acre less than in 1880. Considering the extension of cultivation and 
woe of irrigational facilities this fall in cultivated area per head of popu- 
General Economic Jation is specially significant. Even more significant, as indicating 
Survey. relatively less economic conditions of cultivation, is the growing 
INCREASE OF redominance of small holdings. Whereas the percentage of large 
SmaLL HOLDINGS. farms, that is those above 25 acres, has been relatively steady at 
about ten, the percentage of small holdings, those of five acres and 

less, has increased from 388 to 48. 


The saying that Indian agriculture is a gamble in rains holds as 
eos Or good of Poona as almost of any other district. While conditions are 
rarely too bad in the western part, the central and eastern parts 
hive repeatedly faced conditions of acute scarcity bordering on 
famine. Out of the eighty years following the British conquest of 
Poona, nearly one-third were famine years, some of them, especially 
the late seventies and the closing years of the nineteenth century, 
being full of great privation. By comparison the Jater fifty years 
have been less disturbed by famines, as only in ten years out of 
them it was necessary to declare conditions of scarcity, which 
moreover was much less serious and extensive than had been the 
case during the last century. Extension of irrigation, development 
of communications and growth of non-agricultural pursuits 
within and outside the district have been responsible for the 
improvement. 


bineste The shift in occupations is clearly reflected in the movement of 
occupations, Population. The process of urbanization is a significant index of the 
social as well as of the economic change. In the census of 1881 there 
were only eight urban places in the district. The number has now 
risen to 37, the percentage of urban to-total population rising from 
18-5 to 42-8. Needless to say, the density of population has gone 
up, from 163-4 to 323-7 per square mile. The remarkable 
growth of the urban as compared to rura] numbers is borne out by 
the fact that whereas the overall increase in the population during 
the last seven decades has been a little over 116 per cent., the 
population ‘of the Poona urban area has gone up by _ nearly 
400 per cent. In 1881, the Poona City answered for a little over 
one-tenth of the population, whereas it now answers for more than 
thirty per cent. While part of the growing urbanization has 
been due to concentration of economic activity, the growth of the 
main city has been contributed to mainly by activities connected 
with public administration, either of the State or of the Unior 
Government. Both the direct and the indirect effects of the locatior 
of these activities in Poona on the economic life of the district 
are immense. 


Gaowrn or Trang . O1 account of its situation, as well as of its administrative growth 
AND Finance. Poona has long been an important centre of trade. The agricultura 
products of the irrigated area, e.g., vegetables and sugarcane, o1 

the one hand, and the increasing needs of a growing populatior 

on the other, have enhanced this importance. With increasin; 

urbanization the district has developed banking and insuranci 

business as well. Seventy years ago, when the Oriental Govern 

ment Security Life Assurance Company had just started its brancl 

in Poona, insurance—which then was only life-insurance—was con 

fined mainly to the European part of the population. At presen 

as many as eighteen insurance companies have their offices it 

Poona, seven out of them having their head-quarters within th 
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district. They cover general as’ well as life-insurance business. As 
for institutional banking, seventy years ago the post-offices and the 
loval branch of the Bank of Bombay were the sole channels of 
carrying public savings into productive investments. The amounts 
held in deposit by private persons were small. The Post Office 
savings banks in the district had deposits amounting to no more 
than 41/2 lakhs of rupees in 1882. At present the number of 
registered banking companies operating in the district is 86. Ot 
these five have their head offices in the district. The rural areas, 
about 1,500 villages, are covered by co-operative societies, whose 
nuinber exceeds 60. These organized financial agencies, exchiding 
thase which have their head-quartcrs outside the district, have 
resources of working capital exceeding cight crores of rupees. 


While much of the non-agricultural cconomic activity of the 
district has only centered round the operations of public departments, 
manufacturing industries have on the whole undergone noticeable 
improvement. Industries like gold and silver thread, ivory-working, 
and felt, connectel with the older type of social life and wants, have 
steadily dwindled, owing to reasons, both technological and social. 
On the other hand, old industries like brass and copper vessels, cotton 
textiles, paper and glass have been developed in ie form of large- 
scale mechanized factories, although, to a certain extent, these, along 
with several other occupations, still-continue to be pursued on 
a small and household basis, The spread of technical knowledge 
and availability of power have given a fillip to the establishment of 
several small factories and workshops turning out both the tradi- 
tional and the newly introduced types of goods. Altogether new lines, 
such as oil-engines and rubber-goods, are being developed as large 
modernized businesses 


Irrigation and improved — farming methods are _ bringing 
agriculture nearcr to business solvency. Industries, small and large, 
rural as well as urban, are engaging a fair proportion of people in 
useful and profitable activities. ——In ~ several fields, e.g., metal 
vessels, paper, rubber goods and oil-engines, the manufacturers of 
the district are not only meeting local wants but are also supplying 
the needs of a much wider market. This has been rendered possible 
because of the advantages of communications, finance and technical 
labour which the district possesses. With the growth and improve- 
‘ment of comraunications, trade has improved, both in scale and 
in variety of service. A number of allied occupations have arisen 
which give scope to the talent, capital and enterprise of the people. 
While the district cannct be said to be free from the drawbacks of 
insufficient and only inoderately productive employment, which charac- 
terize the economy of the country, its economic organization, taken as 
a whole, respresents a healthy and progressive movement towards 
‘g-varieguted, modernized and productive employment. Changes in 
employment and earnings have naturally been reflected in the 
standard of life of the people. 


The main characteristics of the economic organization of the 
district are best illustrated by two tables. The process of urbani- 
gation is for the most part being helped by administrative concen- 
tration in Poona city, and to a lesser extent in taluka headquarters. 
Out of Poona city’s population of nearly five lakhs, nearly 
half depend on administrative and miscellaneous employ: 
ment for their livelhood. Non-agricultural industry, however. 
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supplies livelihood to one-fourth of the population. While, there- 
fore, Poona is chiefly an administrative city, its industrial life is by 
no means negligible. Asa taluka headquarter, Baramati, which 
has benefited by the development of irrigated commercial crops in 
the taluka during the last decade or two, indicates a lessening 
dependence on agriculture, and a growing one on industry and 
commerce, the percentage of persons dependent on the last being 
more than 26. Kalamb, which contains the sugar factory of 
Walchandnagar Industries, is the most prominent example of the 
emergence of an urban centre on account of industrial development. 
Khed continues to be a typical taluka headquarter in the heart of 
an agricultural area. Dapodi represents the process of gradual 
urbanization of villages coming under the sway of a metropolitan 
city. Though the surroundings of the place are comnaratively 
rural, employment is mostly urban and non-agricultural, The other 
process —the dwindling of villages—is represented by Sirur, the 
population of which place has gone down by over 48 per cent. 
during the last half century. Considering that the place has lost 
its administrative prestige because of the abolition of the cavalry, 
for which it used to supply fodder, we would naturally be prepared 
to expect a decline. The frequent droughts from which the taluka 
has suffered have also depressed, the economy of the place. These 
varying trends of the steadily urbanizing economy of the district 
are clearly traceable in the table that follows. 


TABLE I. 
Means of Livelihocd of some urban areas (1951). 


eee — Pet » = — = 


Percentage of population dependent on 


‘ 


Name of city. Total Population, Industry. om Rent. Services 
ure, 


Miscef 

1901, 1961. snail 
Poona City -_ ++} 120,543 4,80,982 25-0 2°76 0'5 47-0 
Baramati oa ae 9,407 17,064 18-0 90 O7 43-0 
Kalamb 1. a 1,563 13,084 62.6 15'8 0'6 a7 
Khed as e 3,932 11,750 8-0 65-0 23 156 
Dapodi . ve 876 7,437 42-0 8-0 thes 49-0 
Birur + i 7,212 3,482 16-0 8-0 10 41-8 


The growing urbanization of the district is accompanied by a shift 
from agriculture to non-agricultural employment as the principal 
source of livelihood for the population, During the last half 
century the percentage of population dependent on agriculture has) 
been reduced from 60 to 52, and that on industry, including artisan 
industry, from 16 to 18-6. On the other hand, the percentage of 
population dependent on commerce has increased from 8 to 7-7, 
and that on services and miscellaneous employment from 19 to. 
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23-7. Occupational statistics have been known to be the least 
satisfactory part of census tables, mostly on account of the changing, 
intermittent and non-specialized nature of employment. The 


picture of an increasingly balanced situation in respect of employ- Sie 
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ment as well as residence, however, emerges unmistakably from the “currure to Non- 


figures for means of livelihood together with those of urbanization 


(Table 1). 


Detailed figures for means of livelihood of the agricultural classes 
reveal some interesting features of economic and _ social organi- 
zation. Over 44 per cent. of the people of the district derive their 
income from cultivation of land which is substantially under their 
ownership. Cultivation of land belonging to some one other than 
the cultivators supplies means of livelihood to only 2 per cent. 
of the population, which is only a little higher than the percentage 
of population living on agricultural rent. The class of agricultural 
labourers, answering for more than 4 per cent. of the total, is thus 
numerically at least as important as cultivating tenants and non- 
cultivating landlords put together (Table II). 


TABLE II. 
Means of Invelihood. 
| AGRICULTURAL. 
Owner Other Oultivating 
Item. cultivation. } cultivation. | Labour. Rent. Total. 
| Total Population | 8,64,031 $9,788 80,253 {36,964 | 10,21,036 
1951—19,50,976. 
Percentage (1951) 44°3 2°0 41 1:9 52°3 
| 
[Percentage (1901) ae aihass Saas | 60:0 
| NON-AGRICULTURAL. 
Services and 
Item, Production. ames Gaeiais Miscellaneous} Total. 
Total Population | 2,67,264 | 1,48,273 52,928 4,601,475 (9,29,940 
1951-—-19,50,976. 
Percentage (1951) 13°6 7 Q°7 23'7 47°7 
16:0 3-0 2°0 19-0 40°0 


Percentage (1901) 


A special and hitherto unstabilised feature of the employment 
situation is the existence of over 25,000 refugees, mostly from Sindh. 
As yet only a small portion of them have been put on the road to 
self-support. Commerce and the services offer the principal channels 
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CHAPTER 4, of employment, though quite a good number is employed in industry. 


—- _ The absorption of the remaining population in the economy of the 
General Economic district is rendered specially difficult, as commerce, though a grow- 
Moning ing feature of the economy of the district, is still a less significant 


REFUGEES. 


sector than agriculture, industry and services. If the refugees are 
helped to find employment in productive channels, which will 


enhance the economic streneth of the district, the process of their 


absorption will be considerably hastened (Table III). 


TABLE IIL. 


Number of displaced persons deriving their livelihood from— 


(1) Agricultural Sources— 
Owned land 
Unowned land 
Labour 
Rent 


Total 


(2) Non-Agricultural Sources— 
Industry 
Commerce 
Transport 
Services and Miscellaneous 


Total 
Total of (1) and (2) 


52 


CHAPTER 5—-AGRICULTURE. 


AGRICULTURE IS ‘THE PREDOMINANT OCCUPATION in the Poona district, 
and the census figures of 1951 show that it provides means of liveli- 
hood to 52-3 per cent. of the total population. The decennial census 
figures for the past seventy years, owing to changes in methods of 
enumeration and of occupational classification, do not provide 
a consistent record from decade to decade of the changes in the 
structure of the population actually engaged in agriculture. These 
changes have to be gauged from the figures of population given in 
the census reports under the head “ Rural”, which include not only 
persons engaged in agriculture and allied occupations but also those 
engaged in definitely non-agricultural occupations. These figures 
show that, during the progression of the past seven decades, the 
increase in the rural population has not kept pace with that in the 
urban population. This is illustrated by the following table :~ . 


TABLE No. 1. 
Poona Population: Rural and Urban (1881-1951). 


Rural. Urban 
Total ed [sree ee 
Population. Percentiyre Peroentayo 
Numer. of total Number, of total 
Populaticn. Population, 
1881 9,00,621 7,314,055 81:5 1,66,566 18°5 
1891 2. = -10,67,800 8,50,072 19°6 2,17,728 20-4 
1901... 9,95,330 7,75,217 77°9 2,20,113 22°] 
1911 10,71,512 8,32,250 17°6 2,39,262 22°4 
1921 10,09,033 7,30,772 12:4 2,78,261 27°6 
1931 11,690,798 8,57,098 73°2 3,12,700 26°8 
1941 13,59,408 9,70,835 71-4 | 3,88,573 28-6 
t 
195]... 19,450,976 11,186,253 67°2 8,34,723 42°8 


During the period 1881-1951, while, on the one hand, the total 
population has increased from 9,00,621 to 19,50.976, ic, bv 
116-6 per cent., and the urban population from 1,66,566 to 8,34,728, 
ie., by 401-1 per cent., on the other, the rural population has increased 
from 7,34,055 to 11,16,253, ie, only by 52 per cent. In fact, the 
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decline in the percentage of rural population has been consistent 
except for the period 1921-31, when there was a slight rise fron 
72-4 per cent. to 73-2 per cent. of the total population. There ha: 
been a steady and progressive trend towards urbanization, with th: 
result that during the period 1881-1951, 28 additional towns have 
grown up, viz., Alandi, Dhond, Indapur, Sirur, Jejuri, Hadapsar 
Chinchwad, Belhe, Bhosari, Manjari Bk., Nimgaon Ketki, Lasurne 
Avasari Kd., Narayangaon, Rajuri, Ale, Loni Kalbhor, Supa, Male 
gaon, Ghodegaon, Bhor, Dapodi, Otur, Manchar, Talegaon-Dham- 
dhere, Kalamb, Bavada and Kirkee. This is the cumulative effect o/ 
three main factors. Firstly, there has been a steady industrialization 
particularly establishment of large scale industries, both governmental 
and non-governmental. Industrial development has been parti: 
cularly marked in the talukas of Poona City, Bhor, Dhond anc 
Indapur, with the result that a large section of the rural populatior 
has shifted to the industrial centres of those talukas to earn bette) 
wages. With the increase in industrial activity and complexity of 
economic life, new centres of commerce have developed in the 
district. The most important among those are Khed, Manchar, 
Talegaon-Dabhade, Chakan, Junnar, Ghodnadi and Nira. This 
factor, coupled with the growth in the development of means of 
communication. has brought thesrural population into closer contac 
with the life of the cities. Lastly, and most important of all, is thd 
emergence of Poona City as the second administrative headquarters 
of the State Government. A large number of administrative office 
of the Government of Bombay have been located in Poona City and 
the neighbouring places. The staff of these offices and of the 
increasing number of establishments of the Union Government help 
to increase the urban population. 


Though most of the talukas in Poona, barring Poona City, are 
overwhelmingly rural in nature, the rural-urban ratio varies from 
taluka to taluka. According to the census of 1951, the rural popula- 


tion of the district has been divided among various talukas as 
follows :-- 


TABLE No, 2. 
Rural Population, Poona (talukawise), 1951. 


Percentage 
cf the total | 
Taluka. Males. | Females. Total. population 
of the 
taluka. 
Ambegaon oe 38,983 39,990 18,973 79°8 
Baramati oe 52,517 51,860 3,04 377 17°7 
Dhond 35,079 35,234 10,313 718'°8 
Havel! T7,075 72,075 1,49,150 2°5 
Indapur 38,095 36,617 74,712 66°5 
Junnour 48,405 60,675 99,170 70°6 
Khed 56,062 5E,213 1,12,275 88°7 
Mulshi 35,026 33,858 68,884 100-0 
Mawal ° 38,986 36,280 15,266 vitae) 
Poona Oity Taluka . 2,850 2,688 6,538 a9 
Purandar 46,247 47,762 94,009 90°9 
Sirur a «| 44,985 44,892 89,877 871 
Bhor oe e-| 31,938 34,380 66,318 89°9 
Velho Mahal .-| 13,444 13,947 27,391 100-0 


, 
' 
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Mulshi Taluka and Velhe Mahal are purely rural. The Poona 
sity taluka is almost entirely urban. The rest of the talukas are 
wredominantly rural, the percentage of rural population to the total 
varying from 66-5 in Indapur to as high as 90-9 in Purandar, 


As already stated, in the absence of comparable data, changes in 
he population actively engaged in agriculture for their livelihood 
sannot be presented from decade to decade. However, the 1951 
zensus gives the following figures in regard to the number of people 
mgaged in agriculture and in various allied occupations :— 


TABLE No, 3. 
Population engaged in Agriculture, Poona (1951). 


Persons following] 
other professions 
Self-supporting [Earning Depen- Non-earning |as their matin 
Persons. dants. Dependants, joccupation hut 
deriving seconda- 
ty Income from 
Agriculture. 


Males. |Females./Males. |Females.| Males. |Females.|Males, |Kemales. 


1. Cultivators of land wholly 
or mainly owned and their, 


dependants . | 1,75,106| 24,500) 48,000, 1,50,160/ 2,083,492) 2,61,774! 60,043| 1,33,439 
2. Cultivators of Iand wholly 

or mainly wnowned ani 

their dependants am 9,175 43) 2,412 6,550 8,885, 11,823) 11,185) 
8. Cultivating labourers an 

their dependants «-| 20,640 6,504) 5,208} 12,032) 165,152! 20,627! 17,39 


4. Non-cultivating owners of; 
land, agricultural rent 


recelvers and their 
dependants Pe 6,361 4,770) O18), 2,728 8,867) 13,318) 12,403) 


Total—All Classes 2,11,282 ie 57,616) 1,71,465) 2,36,396, 8,07,542| 91,116 


TABLE No, 4. 
Population engaged in allied agricultural occupations, Poona (1951). 


Employers. EKmployees. Independent Total, 
Workers. 

iales, eee ee Female Males. ‘Females. Males. 'Femaleas, 
1, Plantation .. 4 6 oe 20 4 4 3 39 7 
2. Forestry and wood-cuttiug . 73 os 411 23 302 85 | 875 58 
3. Stock raising ».{ 153 9; 605 35 1,636 262 | 2,394 306 
4. Hearlog of smal! anime)s ‘ 
and insects wel ooae a 10 2 6 9 15 | 11 
| Total—All Classes or 231 | 9 | 1,046 74 2,046 809 | 3,323 392 


Agriculture is the main source of livelihood to 10,21,036 persons, 
including self-supporting persons and their dependants both earning 
and non-earning, besides providing subsidiary occupation to a fairly 
large number of persons. In tables $ and 4 are included persons 
engaged in agricultural cultivation; landowners—cultivating and 
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Approxi- Sonth- i North- 
mate Antr- West Rast Tota! 
distance Monsoon Mon*oon © Monsoon Total number 
Btatious. from the (May). (Juneto | (Octob:r ta} Rainfall. of ralny 
Sabyadarl September). | Noveinber), days. 
Hills, | 
(in tiiea) | (ininctes) | (intnehes) | (fatnches) | (iainches). | 
Poona 32 1:93 10 48 i 4°62 26°40 | 46:7 
Pand 1h 1 46 621 | 417 S088 4 77°21 
Khed 24 1°63 20°16 4°08 25°87 461 
Juonor | 32 2-27 22°80 | 3°74 Qa-st | 63-5 
Sirur ag 1:77 146-87 | 3:41 20°05 | 33-0 
Baramat! 62 2 35 13°30 4°37 20°02 83-1 
Dhand ae 80 171 12°88 3°55 ls14 | 31:1 
Indapur oe 90 214 15 17 4°49 21°76 344 
Talegaon-Dhamdhere 50 207 1 15°40 3°71 21:27 26°3 
Vadgaon “| 18 133 | 36 0 370 41-83 | 66:7 
Lonavals oa 0 1:43 163° 16 5 89 170°08 107-7 
.{ Aland! a 45 150 13°20 J 3°86 23°36 442 
Ghag os 18 1:57 23°50 3°03 29°00 §1°3 
| 8aswad ae 30 2:08 15 29 | 4 65 2202 | 41:7 
Jejuri ace 84 1 9? 13 20 | 4°67 19 84 { 35°2 
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non-cultivating ; farm labourers ; garden cultivators ; labourers wor} 
ing in forests ; and persons engaged in rearing, breeding of and dealin 
in livestock. The majority of the workers on the land are the cultiva 
ing owners, numbcring 8,64,031, who work on their own farms ; an 
the agncultural labourers, numbering 80,253, who work on othe 
people’s farms for wages in cash or kind, are probably the ne» 
most numerous class. Tenant cultivators are 39,788 in numbe 
The non-cultivating owners of land, numbering 36,964, usually giv 
out their lands to tenant cultivators on rent. he remaining includ 
56 engaged in plantation, 933 forest labourers who collect woo 
fuel and burn firewood for charcoal and, lastly, breeders and dealer 
of livestock numbering 2,726. Persons engaged in__ livestoc 
business usually keep good quality cattle, buffaloes and transpor 
animals, breed them and meet the local livestock requirement: 
They also keep sheep, goats and poultry. 


RAINFALL PLAYS AN IMPORTANT ROLE in determining the timing o 
agricultural operations. The sowing and the harvesting of variou 
crops in Poona depend mainly on the setting in and the cessation o 
the monsoons. 


Though, due to marked variations from year to year, it is difficul 
to divide the district according.to rainfall, yet the rainfall return 
for a Jong series of years, justify-the usual local division of th 
district into three belts, viz.; (i)-the western belt, varying from abou 
12 miles in breadth in the uorth to about 24 miles in the south 
whose eastern limit passes through Junnar, Ghod, Khed, Talegaon 


‘Dabhade, and Sinhgad, with a heavy and certain rainfall; (ii) thi 


central belt with an average breadth of about 20 miles, the castert 
limit passing through Ale, Belhe, Pabal, Loni, Saswad, Jejuri any 
Valha, with a moderate but regular rainfall; (iii) the eastern belt 
stretching east from the border of the central belt to Indapur, witt 
irregular and uncertain rainfall. 

The statement below (Table-No. 5) gives an idea of the average 
rainfall recorded and the-number.of rainy days at a few centre: 
fairly distributed in the above-mentioned three belts. 


TABLE No. 5. 
Poona Rainfall Returns. 


(Average of 49 ycars and above up to 63 years). 
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Over the whole of the district the chicf source of rainfall is the 
yuth-west monsocn, which commences about the middle of June 
nd lasts till the end of September. Ante-monsoon showers occur 
ithe month of May. The north-east monsoon, showers fall in the 
ronths of October and November. The average supply from easterly 
aunderstorms in May varies from 2-35” in Baramati to 1-33” at 
adgaon, and 1-43’" at Lonavala, which is on the crest of the 
ahyadaris, Vhe rainfall from the south-west monsoon varies from 
63-16” at Lonavala and 54-21” at Paud to 18-80” at Baramati and 
3:20” at Jejuri, and that from the north-east monsoon during 
Iectober and November varies from 5-89” at Lonavala to 3-41” at 
irur, 


IN THE POONA bistRICr ALL CULTIVABLE LAND Comes under one of 
he thrce main categories, namely, jirayat {dry crop land), bagayat 
watered land) and avan (rice land). Dry crop Jands, because 
f their dependcr.ce on the monsoon, are further divided into 
sharif (early monsoon) and rabi (late monsoon) lands. The kharif 
‘rops are brought ‘0 maturity by the rains of the south-west monsoon, 
vhereas the rabi crops depend on dew, irrigation, and the occa- 
donal fair weather showers which fall between November and 
March. 

The kharif scason, which..commences in June and July and 
erminates in September and October, draws its rainfall chiefly from 
the south-west monsoon and from the occasional ante-monsoon 
ihowers in May. An average rainfall of 29-18 inches is received in 
this season in Poona District, The rainfall is on the whole fairly 
distributed. The main kharif erops of the district are jowar, bajri, 
tice, nachni, maize, vari, rala, tur, kulthi, matki, udid, mug, chavli, 
groundnuts, niger. til, ambadi, sugarcane, chillies, potatocs, radish, 
brinjals, tomatoes, bhendi, cucurbits and Icafy vegetables. These 
kharif crops are mostly found in the north-eastern side of the district, 
but on the north-western side; in Maval and other wet and hilly 
tracts, rice is the staple crop. The sowing and reaping of these 
crops roughly coincide with the commencement and the termination 
of the monsoon. The kharif crops are generally sown from the 
middle of June to the middle of July and are reaped from the middle 
of September to the end of November, cxcept crops like 
chillies and tur which are harvested in September-December and 
qo EDraaey respectively. The sugarcane crop is planted 

cetween January and March and is harvested during the same period 
of next year, it being a twelve-month crop. 


In the eastern side of the district, where the south-west monsoon 
rains are scanty and uncertain, the rabi crops are more important. 
The rabi season commences from the middle of October and 
terminates in the middle of February. The rainfall it receives is 
chiefly from the north-east monsoon and is always very scanty and 
is about 4-66 inches on an average. The rabi crops are brought 
to maturity by thesc rains and the moisture retained by the land 
during the kharif scason. They are chiefly—shalu-jowar, wheat, 
barley, gram, val, peas, masur, satHower, linseed, coriander, garlic, 
potatoes, sweet-potatoes, onions, carrots, radish, cabbage,  brinjais 
and tomatoes. 


There are some crops, such as sugarcane and hot season vegetables, 
which depend chiefly on irrigation, as the rainfall proves too scanty 
compared to their requirements of water. 
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THE SOIL OF THE DisTRICT is lighter in the west than in the east. I 
belongs broadly to three classes, namely, black, red and brown 
In some places one class of soil blends with another in varyin; 
proportions and is in turn modified by sand, gravel, lime salts anc 
other ingredients. The following figures of analysis of various soil 
of the district show the composition of the soil :— 


TABLE No. 6, 
Sotls of Poona. (In percentage.) 


[Approximate 


Name of the Soil. area (in Clay.} Sand. Lime. | Nitrogen. |Phosphoric| Potash. - 
acres), acid. 1 


a 


| Black soils (Kali Jamin) .. 884,600 | 21-83! 35-67 7 -05--08 *05-"20 ‘s'S | 
| Brown soils (Tambvat 3,47,100 5-6] 65-79 1-6 °05--08 O2-*Sé 35-"87 
Jamin), I 
Red soils (Tambdi Jamin) 8,53,000 30 52 *5-1° 5 *03-—"08 *02-'84 *35-'87 
| Paddy solls (Bhat ..| 1,00,069 26, 41 ‘|-60-1'00 “05-18 | ‘05-08 | -08--12 
| Khachars). | 


The black soil, kali or kalvat jamin, is generally black or nearly 
black and has sometimes a greyish or bluish tinge. It is commonly 
found in layers several feet déep. “The black soil belongs to the 

lain, comprising the eastern portion of Khed, Sirur, Dhond and 
Porandar talukas and the whole of Baramati and Indapur talukas, 
and covers approximately 8,84,600 acres of land in the district. 
The black soil by the side of rivers and large streams is usually of 
great and uniform depth. It is sometimes found injured by being 
mixed with lime nodules, and occasionally from the action of water. 
or the presence of mineral salts, it becomes stiff and clayey which, 
except in years of heavy rainfall, lessens its richness. Excellent 
black soil of small and varying depth, with its surface covered with 
black basalt stones, is found on tablelands. Black soils are richer 
than either red or coarse greyysoils; | These are particularly suited 
for the rabi (late monsoon) crops because of their quality of retaining 
moisture for longer time and crumbling instead of becoming hard 
due to the sun. These soils grow generally all the produce of the 
Deccan but are specially suitable for wheat, gram, rabi jowar and 
sugarcane. 

The black soil of the district can be further sub-divided into 
two classes, viz., (1) the gaping black, known as dombi or kevaldhas 
and (2) the stony black, called as khadkal or dhondal. The former 
require more plentiful and constant water supply and the crops 
suffer if water is not available continuously, whereas the stones in 
the latter are said to make it more firm and better able to retain 
water. Though shallower and not so strong as the gaping black 
soil, the stony black lands are valued more in areas where ordinary 
crops are grown only on the rainfall. Being lighter, the gaping 
black is more easily worked but requires more frequent ploughings 
and heavy manuring. These black soils yield crops year after year 
without much deterioration in quality. The yield of rabi jowar 
in’ black soil varies from 400 Ib. per acre under dry farming to 
1,500 Ib. under irrigated farming. In the case of wheat, the yield 
per acre varies from 350 Ib. under dry farming to 1,000 lb. under 
wet farming. The gram crop yields 350 lb. and 1,200 Ib. per acre, 
respectively, under dry and irrigated farming. 
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Though, sometimes, near streams some “ gullying” takes place due 
‘o the higher velocity of run off water, there is no acute problem 
of soil erosion. On the contrary, as black soil lands are gently 
sloping, there is often accumulation of soil due to their low-lying 
iituation. 

The brown or copper coloured soil, commonly known as tambvat, 
is found in the transition tract viz., the eastern part of Khed and Haveli 
talukas, and the western parts of Sirur, Dhond, and Purandar talukas, 
and covers an area of 3,47,100 acres. These soils are always shallower 
and coarser than the black soils. As the old Gazetteer records, these 
srown soils are perhaps the ruins of the iron-bearing rocks without 
‘he decayed vegetable element which deepens the colour of the 
black soils. They are often impaired by mixture of gravel, but when 
watered by frequent showers, are generally well suited for wheat 
and kharif crops, particularly jowar and bajri. Significantly 
anough, the yield per acre in brown trap compares very favourably 
with that of the black soils. An acre under brown soil yields 340 lb. 
af bajri, 1,000 Ib. of irrigated wheat, 350 Ib. of dry wheat, and 1,500 lb. 
of irrigated and 400 Ib. of dry jowar. Due to the faulty system 
of cultivation in general on slopy lands, losses due to soil erosion 
are considerably high and at times only bare rocks are exposed in the 
brown soil traps. 


The red soil, called tambdt jamin, covers a considerable area in the 
Jistrict and is commonly found in the western portions of the district. 
It is found over the hill slopes east of the paddy lands, in the north, 
central and middle portions of the district, comprising the talukas ot 
Junnar, Ambegaon, Khed, Purandar and the western portions of 
Sirur and Dhond talukas, About 8,538,000 acres of land in Poona 
are under this trap. Red soil is generally rough and often requires 
deep ploughing. It is particularly suited-for the cultivation of bajri, 
kulthi and imatki, groundnuts and chillies. About 2,500 Ib. of 
groundnuts are produced from an acre under irrigated farming as 
compared to 1,000 Ib. under dry conditions. An acre of red soil 
land yields 340 Ib. of minor cereals, and chillies are produced to 
the extent of 600 Ib. per acre. There are three varieties of red soils: 
pure red (nirmal tumbdi), upland (mal jamin) and sandy (valsari 
amin) The pure red (nirmal tambdi) is lighter and richer than the 
others. The upland (mal jamin) is a reddish soil thickly spread over 
rock, and has been further classified into two classes according to its 
depth and quantities of sand and friable stones, namely mal murud 
(plain red) land and tambdi malsi (hilly red) land. Sandy (valsart) 
soil yields fairly good crops when deep ploughing is done. The best 
red soils are found near Pabal, midway between Khed and Sirur, 


where ploughing also has to be deep. The red soils of Pabal are. 


a mixture of sand with smaller quantity of clay, and though very 
powerful, it requires great labour. The problem of erosion is most 
acute and severe in this trap because of the slopy nature of lands 
mostly unprotected by natural vegetation due to over-grazing. 


_A considerable area of land in the Poona district is under paddy 
soil. Poona, especially the Mawal tract, has been quite famous for 
its rice tillage since times immemorial, but this soil has not received 


its due attention in the ede Paddy lands are located mainly in 
t 


the western portions of the district immediately to the east of the 


Western Ghats mainly in the talukas of Maval, Mulshi, Bhor and. 


Purandar, Velhe Mahal, and ‘the western part of Junnar, Ambegaon 


Red Soil, 


Paddy Soil. 
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and Khed talukas. It covers an area of 1,,00,069 acres. Big pieces 
of land are cut up into small plots, called khachars in Marathi, by 
means of earthen bunds so built as both to retain in the plots the 
muddy deposits brought into them by water courses or lines of 
drainage and to control the water flowing into them from the 
higher regions during the rainy months. The best rice soil is a bright 
yellow deepening to black as the quality declines. It is particularly 
suited for the cultivation of paddy, but minor cereals like ragi and 
vari can also be raised with considerable success. The yield 
per acre of paddy in this soil varies from 700 to 1,100 Ib. These soils 
are rather poor in nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, and hence 
require heavy manuring to get good results. Paddy lands are pro- 
tected from erosion due to perfect contour terracing. There is con- 
siderable silting from the surrounding catchments, and thus. the 
fertility of the land is replenished. 


A rich alluvial soil called revata or poita, ranging in colour from 
pale yellow to dark brown, is deposited on the banks of the rivers, 
the Mina in Junnar, the Ghodnadi in Ambegaon, the Bhima in 
Khed, the Mutha in Haveli, the Indrayani in Khed and Haveli and 
the Nira in Bhor, Purandar and Baramati talukas. It is the richest 
soil of the district, but it covers only a limited area. It contains 
a considerable amount of vegetable matter and is regularly 
strengthened by fresh deposits. Generally, there is a gentle sheet 
erosion on flat lands but often silting takes place when the banks 
of rivers are overflown during high floods. Bank erosion is in 
evidence at most places. 


Besides these five major soils, there are patches of some minor 
traps, mainly of local significance. 


Higher up the slopes, or covering the tops of the Jower uplands 
of the eastern plain, is the barad (coarse gray). It varies in colour 
from a light reddish brown to gray, is of a coarse gravelly or loose 
friable texture and is greatly wanting in cohesion. It is decomposed 
basalt with a mixture of iron ore. It does not yield wheat, peas or 
any late or cold weather crops; but in scasons of heavy rainfall 
spiked millet and the carly pulses give a good return. When it is 
left waste, it bears nothing but scanty spear-grass. It does not occur 
in the hilly west. Gavkhar pandhari (white village soil) is much 
like the coarse gray in colour, but is finer and is often of great depth. 
It is only found close to villages or on deserted village sites. Its 
special appearance is probably due to the manure which gathers on 
village sites and gives the soil a chalky character. It is a clean light 
soil and, on a basis of black mould, yields excellent crops, especially 
of tobacco. There are also patches of stiff clayey soil called shadvat 
(white clayey) or chopan (clayey or loamy) and chikni (pure clay) 
in which nothing yrows. Clayey patches, black, brown or white in 
colour, are generally found on the banks of rivers. A rare swampy 
or undratned soil of a clayey texture is termed shembat, if it is stony; 
and upal, if it is sodden. Near some of the larger rivers within 
flood limits is a narrow belt of land known as malai (vegetable land). 
In the hilly west is a barren blackish soil called murmad (crumbly 
rock). It is very stiff and hard and is found mostly at the foots of 
hills wherever water lodges. Here and there in black and other rich 
soils there are some spots which yield poor crops compared with 
the surrounding fields. These spots are called chunkhadi (lime- 
laden), because limestone is always found near the surface. 
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THERE HAS BEEN AN INCREASE IN THE TOTAL AREA OF THE DISTRICT CHAPTER 8, 
since the compilation of the last Gazetteer, mainly because of the -- 
incorporation of a large portion of the old Bhor State in 1949. The_ Agriculture. 
total area in actes was 33,27,283 in 1881-82; 34,28,004 in 1947-48 LAND Urmasation. 
and 37,59,920 in 1949-50 (after the merger). 


The whole of the district lies on the eastern side of the Sahyadri 
range and it more or less presents a hilly topography. Most ‘of the 
villages in the western talukas, namely, Junnar, Ambegaon, Mawal, 
Mulshi, Velhe, Bhor and Purandar are situated at the base of 
the Sahyadari hills and are, therefore, more hilly than the villages 
in the eastern talukas of Dhond, Sirur, Baramati and Indapur, which 
are located in the plains away from the hill range. 
The table below gives a statement of cultivated and uncultivated Cultivated and 
area in the Poona district during the year 1949-50. Caeser 


TABLE No. 7.: 


Statement of Cultivated and Uncultivated Areas 
in Poona District (1949-50). 


Ain aera.) 


CULTIVATED AREA, UNCULTIVATED 
Aree ARRA, 
Nam) Cults. |--———-——-— —_ | rem | omen came 
. ber | vated { 
Talukas.) oof and Area, 


‘ Total.* 
gea. | vated.” iCropped. more | Sown. /Fallows, 
| than 


Vitia-| Onenit!-' Grong Cropped)Net area (Cnrrent | Total.* | Poreste. 43 Others, 
He 
| ones. e 


—_ 


ne ce | eee |g ee ee | me ee ene reo | 


Havel | 124{ 3,20,900| 2,12,620 11,287] 2,01,942 
Indepar | 83) 3,62,348, 2,064,558 6,128) 2,56,427 
Khed | 145] 3,90,465! #,42.217 14,473) 2,27,746 
Baramat') 64) 3,461,018, 2.41,035 9,025) 2,32,0t0 
Purandar| 95/ 9,03,0131 2,22,587 10,089) 2,08,408 
Mawat | 157] 9,02,418, 1.87,108 1,820] 1,895,968 
Tuonar | 145] 895,601 285,584 13,853 221,604 
atrur 78] 4,84,865; 217.208 12,092] 8,05,276 
phond 65| $,18,716; 2,12,677 6,243 2,07,434 


€,095) 2,11,337) 35,855) .... sass 1,18,053 
88,008) 2,906,525) $1,493} 1,620! 50,00! 72,859 
24,779) 2,52,528| 45,483) 984) 4 118s 86,975 
54,750! 2,86,769| 17,623; 947 98,883 67,458 
28,467; 2,831,065] 24,276) 154 oie 76,659) 
20,186} 1,64,550) 66,458) 1,114; iam 97,868 
25,481) 2,47,172) 53,411] 1,485! atl 92,897, 
24,507) 3,28,781) 15,394} 6,535) a1ase 63,127] 
40,937; 


t 
2,48,371) 35,667) 2,114 sic 80,290) 


Ambe- 106] 2,646,305; 1,47,906 10,287} 1,37,670 42,168] 1,709,847) 67,440) 860° 26,248 84,548 
gaon, | 
Mnwehi 150'1,67,346t| 40,12, 1,620! 38,505| 61,650} 1,00,164! 28,910; ....| 38,323! 67,233 


8,094) 12,220) §80| 210! 16,595 


| 
60,522] 45,650 24,888, ee 1,120,561 


93,361| 24,815] ...- 19,318 48,133 


Poona | {1/832'37, 59,820'24,20,646'1,00,601 23,20,98519,84,131|27,14,1164,72,545/40,311 
' Of the total area in 1949-50, 27,14,116 acres were under cultiva- 
tion, 4,72,545 acres were covered with forests, 40,311 acres were 


Poona 10° 20,614 9,744 609) 9,135, 17,385! 
City, 


Bhor 179! 1,80,083) 61,655} 1,113] 60,622 
Velhe ws 1,86,3971 04,473) 2,113) «02.360 


4,72,545/40,321'5,64,694 10,77,55 


TE 

°The total cultivated area is 27,14,116 acres and uncultivated is 10,77,550 
acres ; giving a total of 37,91,666 acres. But the area cultivated and uncultivated 
shown in column 3 is only 37,59,820 acres. The difference between the 
two figures, namely, 31,846 acres, is. composed of unassessed areas given out 
for temporary cultivation which is included in the totals of both cultivated and 
uncultivated areas in columns 8 and 12 respectively. 

}This area is only of 78 villages already surveyed and is exclusive of the area 
af 72 villages which have yet to be surveyed. 
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lying as waste lands and 5,64,694 acres were not available for 
cultivation because of rivers, buildings, and sites. The percentage 
of cultivated to total area in the district as a whole comes to 72-2, 


Lanp UTILISATION. hut it varies from taluka to taluka, the highest percentage being 95-5 
in Sirur and the lowest being 33-6 in Bhor. 


Jirayat and 
Bagayat. 


The cultivated area in Poona falls under two major heads, namely, 
jirayat and bagayat. The jirayat land which formed 93-3 per cent. 


of the total cultivated area in 1948-49 (the percentage for 1949-50 
not being available) is cropped only with the help of rain water 
while the bagayat lands which formed 6-7 per cent. of the total 
cultivated area in 1948-49 is cropped with the help of irrigation. 
This shows the extent of dependence of agriculture in the Poona 
district on monsoons. 


Forest: area. 


Of the total of 4,72,595 acres of forest Jand under uncultivated 


area, the five talukas of Ambegaon, Mawal, Junnar, Bhor and Khed 


account for as much as 54-6 per cent. 


The three talukas of 


Ambegaon, Mawal and Junnar have each more than fifty thousand 
acres of forests, Ambegaon having the highest in the district, 
namely, 57,440 acres. 

The whole of the forest area in the district falls under “reserved” 
forests. The major portion of this area is in charge of the Forest 


Department 


and 


the rest) in-charge of the Revenue 


Department. The table below shows by ranges (into which one or 
more talukas are grouped) the distribution of forest area under 
the two departments in the year 1947-48. 


TABLE No, 8, 


Statement showing the Talukawise Distribution of Forest 


area in Poona (1947-48).* 


(In acres} 
Reserved Forests. 
Talukas included in |-———-_——-__|—__--__-__.. Toat 
Range. the Range. In charge In charge Forest 
| of the of the Area. 
Forest Revenue 
Department.| Department. 
I. Dhond Dhond aA 7,787 91,194 98,08) 
Indapur 
Sirur 
Baramati 
2. Ghod Ambegaon Pe 30,640 496 40,136 
3. Poona-East Purandar - 22,215 15,750 37,965 
. Haveli (part) 
4. Poona-West Haveli (part) 29,879 8,834 38,713 
Mulshi (part) 
5. Khed -.-| Khed a 33,179 19,22} 52,400 
6. Vadgaon --| Mawal re 64,280 1,539 65,819 
Maulshi (part) 
7. Bhor -| Bhor wf 78,314 1,093 19,407 
Velhe 
8 Junnar --| Junnar 36,659 21,055 57,714 
Poona District : _L 3,321,953 | 1,580,182 | 4,71,230 


+ 


*(1) For purposes of administration of Forests, the district is divided into 8 ranges and 
begides the eleven talukas of Poona, some forest areas of the neighbouring Bhor State. 
(since then merged in Poona) have ulso been included. Hence, the figures ,iven in this 
table are in excess of the corresponding figures given in the Season and Crop Report, 


1947-48. 
utilisaticn table. 


However, the total forest area (talukawise) can be found in the detailed land 


(2) There are no details available for the private forests in Poona District 
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Most of the forest Jands in charge of the Revenue Department are cyaprTeEr 5, 
given out by the said Department for cultivation and the remaining i 
area produce nothing but grass of very inferior quality. The Agriculture. 
“wood ash tillage,” that is, the occasional cultivation of forest areas Lanp Urimisation, 
after burning the shrubs and grass thereon, which was a unique Forest area. 
feature of the district during the days of the compilation of 
the last Gazetteer, does not now obtain except in the Bhor taluka, 
where it is called kumari cultivation. The principal forest produce 
of the areas in charge of the Forest Department are timber, fuel, 
charcoal, grass, hirda fruit, tamarind fruit and babul pods; and 
their value in 1949-50 was estimated at Rs. 3,02,673, 


Of the culturable waste lands of 40,811 acres, a single taluka, Gulturable waste 
namely Bhor, accounts for as much as 24,888 acres. The uncultivated land. 
nrea on account of roads, rivers and building sites is more in the 
vag of Haveli, Purandar, Bhor, Dhond, Sirur and Khed, than in 
others. 

The gross cropped area of the district in 1949-50 has been record- 
ed as 24,39,586 acres, of which 1,09,601 acres of land are cropped 


more than once; thus 23,29,985 acres are the net cropped area in 
the district. 


Cropped area, 


T ABLENo. 9. 
Distribution of Cropped Area in Poona District (1949-50). 
ean (In_acree). 
Area under | Aree under . 
Talukas. Food crops, | Non-Food Total. 
crops. 
Poona City a F 5,774 3,970 9,744 
Haveli os a 1,19,484 93,145 2,12,€29 
Indapur i xe 2,44,855 19,700 2,64,555 
Khed oe . 1,21,841 1,20,376 2,42,217 
Baramati s ee 2,21,595 19,440 2,412,035 
Purandar ee 3,73,537 49,050 2,22,587 
Mawal oe e 57,081 80,112 1,37,193 
Junnar oe - 1,83,100 52,444 2,35,544 
Sirur er oe 2,82,807 34,399 3,17,206 
Dhond ae as 1,96,217 17,460 2,12,677 
Ambegaon ze oe 1,08,752 39,214 1,47,966 
Mulshi “i Be 38,988 1,137 40,125 
Bhor oe on 45,563 16,072 61,635 
Velhe é at 57,443 37,030 04,473 
Poona District she wie 18,56,037 6,83,549 24,39,586 
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AS IS EVIDENT FROM THE TABLE GIVEN ABOVE, THE POONA DISTRICT 
Gs mainly a food-grain producing area and non-food crops occupy 
relatively a small place. During 1949-50, the district had 
18,56,037 acres of ead under food crops as against 5,83,549 acres 
under non-food crops. The main food crops of the district are 
jowar, bajri, rice, ragi, wheat, maize, barley and vari® among cereals ; 
‘gram, tur, kulith® and matki® among pulses; fruits and vegetables ; 
sugarcane ; and condiments and spices. The six talukas of Sirur, 
Indapur, Baramati, Dhond, Junnar and Purandar have, together, 
13,01,111 acres under food crops, that is, 70-1 per cent. of the total 
area under food crops in the district. Sirur taluka alone has 
2,82,807 acres under food crops, the highest in any one taluka in 
the district. 


_ THE MAIN NON-Foop crops are, safflower,® groundnut, nigerseed® 
sesamum and linseed among oil-seeds; and fodder. Tobacco, betel 
leaves, cotton and other fibres grown in the district are negligible. | 


TABLE No, 11. 


The following table gives the figures of acreage under different 
crops in Poona —1881-82 and 1949-50. ; 


(In sores.) 
ba) 1881-82. 1949-50. 
Cereals— 
Jowar * } 5,88,502 10,49,594 
Bajri . i | 5,57,807 8,66,019 
Ragi i. im 1 4 52,366 60,069 
Rico fe s n" % 47,885 86,484 
Wheat... . ik a 60,524 46,925 
Maize. a A + 3,844 1,968 
Rarley ne és és te 141 931 
Koda. if / m7 397 2 | 
Others. a Np a2 63,237t 27,226¢ | 
~ ‘Potal: Cereals ..| 13,74,702 16,39,218 
Pulsee— 
Gam. y & - 28,879 55,087 
Tur ng ae se ae 12,851 17,166 


Othera we ee bis 44,1 89t 85,251 fF |. 


Total: Pulses .. 85,919 1,57,494 
Oil-serda— a a 
Groundnut . + oe a wee 
Sea:mum .. is ae a5 29,449 
Linseed... ae a as 159 
Castorseod .. . is Sie ee 
Others oe ae ae ae 73,178 
___ __Total: Oilseeds | 1,02,786_ | _1,80,286 


- ©The importance given to this crop is based on the figures of areas 
ander it given in the statistical returns for 1947-48. The returns for 1949-50 
have included this crop under “ Others” and have not given the acreage for it 
separately. However, there is reason to infer that this crop still retains its. 
importance as shown here, as the combined total in 1947-48, for the crops: 
ae ees under “ Others” is much Jess than the figure for “ Others” given 
in . ; 

{See the first foot-note at the end of the table (p. 182). 
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1881-82. 


Drugs and Narcotics — 
Tobacco be = 
Others ae Be 


Total: Druga and Narcotics 


Condiments and Spices— 
Chillies 


Total : Condiments and Spices 


Total; Fibres 


Sugorcane 


Frutts and Vegetables ne a 


*Due to the change in the method of compiling crop statistics in the year 
1949-50, separate figures of acreages in respect of a number of crops in each 
category could not he shown in the table. Areas under these crops have been 
grouped together in the column “Others”. However, to give an idea of the 
extent of cultivation of those crops in the district, figures for 1881-82 and 1947-48 
are given below :— 


_ 


1881-82, 


1047-48. 


Wariand Bavat | $2,342; 9,647 6,4¢1/Brown Hemp 8 . 
Rais es 1,084 668 11,103 8ann or Tag {| 1,375 668 
3,870 
362 
40,287 


. {For 1947-48, only vari is mentioned. 
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The size of the holdings in this district varies from taluka to taluka 
according to the conditions of the monsoon, soil, crop pattern, financial 
sondition of the ryots and the extent of absentee landlordism 
drevailing in the talukas. On the whole, the greater portion of the 
and is held by persons having holdings between one and twenty-five 
acres. Holdings in most of the talukas are small and they are so 
livided among the family members and, in some cases, scattered in 
fragments over the village and taluka and even difterent talukas, and, 
in rare cases also over adjoining districts, that the size of a holding 
does not give an accurate guide to the average size of the unit of 
cultivation. In the talukas of Junnar, Purandar, Khed, Ambegaon, 
and Haveli, the holdings below five acres are larger in number than 
in the other talukas. 


The average size of the holdings for the district as a whole works 
out at 11 acres per holding. A recent sample survey of the holdings 
tn the Deccan districts, conducted by Government, shows that the 
average number of fragments per holding is largest in Poona and 
Satara. The average number of fragments per holding in Poona has 
been estimated at 5-7, the average area for each fragment being 
2-8 acres. This shows the extent to which.land is sub-divided and 
fragmented in Poona, making the unit of cultivation very small. 


In 1947, the Government of Bombay.enacted a law called the 
Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and Consolidation of Holdings 
Act, with a view to starting the process of consolidation of holdings. 


The first part of the law deals with prevention of further 
fragmentation of land. Government has been empowered to fix the 
“standard area” (i.e. the minimum area necessary for profitable 
cultivation as a separate plot) for any elass of land in any local area. 
The “standard area” is such as is expected to keep the cultivator 
fully employed on the field, and the yield from it is expected to be 
sufficient to cover the cost of cultivation and Government revenue 
assessment and yield a reasonable profit. On account of difference 
In quality of soil, climate, standard of husbandry and other factors, 
the standard areas for different types of land vary from district to 
district. The range of acreage of -the standard areas applicable 
to various types of land is as follows : 


.Dry Crop, from one to four acres ; Rice, from one guntha to 
one acre; Garden, from five gunthas to one acre; and Varkas, from 
two acres to six acres. 


Under the law, the standard areas are fixed by the Collector in 
consultation with the District Advisory Committee and after 
consideration of any objection from the public to his provisional 
figures which have to be published for gencral information inviting 
objections. All cxisting holdings which are smaller than the 
standard area are declared as fragments and entered in the record 
of rights as such and the fact notified to the fragment holders. The 
fragment holder and his heir can cultivate and inherit the fragment, 
but if at any time the fragment holder or his heir wants to sell or 
lease the fragment, it must be sold or leased to a contiguous holder 
who can merge it with his field. In case the contiguous holder 
is unwilling to take it or purposely makes a low bid, Government 
purchases the fragment in question at the market value according 
to the provisions of the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, and leases it 
out to any of the neighbouring holders. In this process tenants of 
the fragments are protected: they are not to be discontinued. 
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CHAPTER 5. Creation of fragments in future is prohibited. It cannot be done 
‘Aviculire: either by transfer or partition. Transfer or partition contrary to 
Houpncs. the provisions of the Act is void and persons guilty of breach 

Pred kena g of the law are liable to pay a fine up to Rs. 250. . 
= negotiation Side by side the Act also provides for the consolidation of holdings 
into compact blocks, This involves valuation of all holdings in 
a village and then redistribution in such manner as to secure to each 
cultivator the same return from land which he had got previous to 
the consolidation. Every effort is made to ensure that exchange 
is made only of lands of equal fertility and outturn. Where such 
exchange is not possible, compensation is paid to the owner who is 
allotted a holding of less market value than his original holding 
and this compensation is recovered from the owner who is allotted 
the holding which has greater value than his original holding. This 
amount of compensation is fixed according to the provisions of the 
Land Acquisition Act. After the process of consolidation is over, 
the tenure of the original holding is transferred to the new 
consolidated holding. Similarly, leases, debts and encumbrances, 
if any, are also transferred, adjusted and fixed up. The interests of 
tenants are safeguarded, as far as possible, and tenancies are usually 
transferred to the exchanged land. “If there is any difference in value 
between the original holdings and the exchanged ones, adjustments 
in rents are made. 


In Poona District, the taluka of Baramati has been selected for 
the implementation of the Act; and all villages of the Baramati taluka 
and village Shelgaon of the neighbouring Indapur taluka have been 
notified as local areas under sections 3 and 1 of the Act. Consoli- 
dation schemes have been published in respect of 20 villages out 
of 64 notified ones, namely Tandulwadi, Nepatvalan, Sonawadi Supe, 
Barhanpur, Nimbodi, Rui, Sawal, Gojubavi, Anjangaon, Karhawagaj, 
Naroli, Kololi, Undawadi Supe, Jalgaon Supe, Jalgaon Kadepathar, 
Malad, Jalochi, Baburdi, Ambi Khurd and Jogawadi. 


In addition to these twenty villages, consolidation work is in 
progress in the villages Ambi Budruk and Pimpali of the Baramati 
taluka. Agricultural operations are going on according to the 
consolidation scheme in Naroli, Kololi, Nimbodi, Undawadi Supe and 
Anjangaon where the consolidation work has been completed. 


The area available for consolidation in all the twenty villages 
abovementioned has been estimated at 64,558 acres and 21 gunthas. 
This acreage was composed of 15,014 holdings held by 4,428 
Khatedars. The number of holdings after consolidation has declined 
from 15,014 to 6,980. Similarly, there were in all 3,994 fragments 
out of which 3,832 fragments have been merged. 
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THE FOLLOWING TWO TABLES give for the years 1949-50 and 1947-48 CHAPTER 5. 


he area in acres under various cereals :— 


TABLE No, 15. 


Statement showing area in acres under Cereals in Poona 
District (1949-50).* 


Khed. | Baramati.| Purandar.| Mawal].| Junnar. 
10,222 2,792 2,961 | 22,753 9,355 
3,419 5,388 3,048 3,973 11,344 
142 148 4 468 

Jowar 8,328 (45,040 | 1,87,238 [24,659 | 1,64,735 87,434 | 16,014 

Bajri . 988 | 42,228 19,719 | 50,516 23,969 55,151 2,413 

Ragi . on 973 ee 2,834 oe 201 4,830 

Maize o 48 617 674 107 136 98 

Kodra re) ee 2 we ar) 
3,373 86 381 


Others Yel =e 353 81 
Yotal ../ 4,765 {98,649 | 2,12,808 | 1,49,273 


5,274 | 1,907,272 


Dhond. jAmbegaon.; Mulshi. 


-— Sirur. Bhor, Velhe 
Rice . 865 582 3,686 | 11,979 
Wheat a 5,688 
Barley A 5 981 
Fowar »| 2,941,076 10,490,504 
Bajrl 29,996 16 | 3,66,019 
Bagi o- 81,044 60,0690 
Maize 06 1,958 
Eodra we oe z 
Others ve 44 4,471 


36,296 


54,044 


Total ., 2,67,280 | 1,80,989 91,667 16,389,218 


*Due to the revision of the svatem of compiling the statistics of crop acreages in 1948-50, the cereals, 
Jari, Rola, Rajgira and Bhcodli have not been separa shown and have been sroupet in the columa 
Others". However, to give an tdea of the extené cultivation of thos . the fAgures for 
be year 1947-43 fave been given ia. table No. 16. 
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TABLE No. 16, 
Statement for the Poona District showing the area in acres in 1947-48 


Talukas, Rala, Vari. Bhadli. Rajgira, 


Poona City ie wi 6 | 

‘Haveli ae 2% 64 137 i 164 

Indapur ie we 1l a6 18 

Khed 33 wa 113 2,677 862 

Baramati ais ts 33 17 

Purandar Se ee val 278 <4 

Mawal es er 7 1,689 

Junnar vs ee _ 44 1,056 7 4 

Sirur Os ‘is 18 7 ie 7 

Dhond ae + 84 . 

Ambegaon eK ae 23 3,441 ill 

Mulahi ns tr 15 645 ee 
District Total .. 553 9,947 1,011 | 175 


Bojri (spiked millet) is an important grain crop of the district 
yielding rank only to jowar and it covered 3,66,019 acres of land in 
1949-50, Bajri compares_very favourably with jowar as a food, but 
its stem makes poor fodder. It is grown all over the district but 
the talukas of Junnar, Purandar, Khed, Haveli and Ambegaon have 
comparatively larger acreages under this crop than other talukas. 
It is a finer grain than jowar and requires more careful tillage. It 
is usually sown in June-July and ripens in the months of October- 
November, The crop is seldom watered or manured. It does best 
when the climate is moderately dry. There are three varieties of 
bajri, which can hardly be distinguished from one another; and 
these are gari, an early variety, hali, a late and finer variety, and 
sajguri, a quickly maturing variety with a smaller grain and mainly 
grown as an irrigated crop. Bajri is practically always a mixed crop 
sown with mixtures of pulses, til, rala, etc. Bajri never yields so, 
large a crop as jowar and it requires more ploughings, manuring 
and weeding than jowar. When the crop is four or five inches hig 
the weeds and grass are cleared. A timely rainfall in August 
favours the growth of bajri. The average yield of bajri on different 
unwatered soils in good and bad agricultural seasons varies between 
800 Ibs. and 400 Ibs. an acre. The parched green ears of bajri are 
known as limbur or nimbur and. are eaten.. The ripe bajri grains are 
sometimes parched and made into lahi. Bajri is chiefly used as 
a bread grain. The labourers generally do not eat bajri as much as 
jowar. The bajri stalks (sarmad) are given to cattle as fodder, 


Bhadli is chiefly grown in Khed and Ambegaon talukas. It 
covered an area of 1,011 acres in 194748. The figures for 
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1949-50 have not been separately shown. It is sown in June and 
July and is reaped in October and November. It grows well on ee > 
poorer soils and yields per acre 150 Ib. It is eaten by the poor Agriculture. 
people. The grain is husked by pounding and is boiled for human CEREALS, 
consumption. Bhadli straw is used as fodder. Area. 
Bhat (rice) is one of the chief crops of the west lands, namely, Bhat. 
the talukas of Mawal, Mulshi, Khed, Junnar, Bhor, and Velhe Mahal, 
and is also sometimes found in moist places in the eastern portions. 
It covered 86,484 acres of land in the district in 1949-50. About 
‘eleven kinds of rice are grown in the Poona district. Rice is sown in 
June-July and is harvested in the month of December. The yield per 
acre is about 1,120 Ib. The ambemohor, kale, rayabag and rajaval 
varieties are of richer type and the yield per acre is also large. 
There are five varieties, namely chimansal, dodke, kolambe, kothimbar 
and varangal, which are of inferior quality. These are generally sown 
broadcast or by drill in poor rice fields, Certain improved varieties 
of rice grown in the district are K-184, K-142 and K-540 and 
Ambemohor-159 and Ambemohor-157 ; 
Much the greater part of the Poona rice is grown under the 
transplanting system. In March or April, a plot is chosen for the 
seed bed either in the rice field itself or on a higher ground close to 
the field and is ploughed and -levelled, It is then treated with 
cowdung, grass, leaves and brushwood as manure, and in the month 
of June the seed is sown broadeast and covered by a hand hoe 
(kudal), n July, when the seedlings are about five to six inches high, 
they are pulled out, tied in small bundles, taken and planted by hand 
in the adjoining rice fields. This method of transplanting is quite 
expensive, as it involves considerable labour. Rice fields, which are 
called khachars, are generally formed by throwing earthen banks across 
the beds of water courses. or lines of drainage. This, by 
nelding back the muddy deposit and by controlling the supply of 
water during the rainy season, helps both the formation and cultivation 
of rice fields. The best rice soil is a bright yellow deepening to black 
as the quality declines. The yield. of rice depends as much on the 
plentiful and constant supply of water as on the character of the soil. 
To prevent silting, in alternate years rice fields are ploughed in 
opposite direction three or four times. After the planting is over, the 
water is kept standing in the field up to a certain height till the crop 
ripens. In December, ripe pacey is harvested with the sickle (vila) 
and the stalks with earheads are stacked with the help of labourers 
in the threshing floor. 
Except where it is grown, rice is eaten by the poor on feast days 
only. It enters into the daily food of all the middle and upper 
classes and is taken mainly in the boiled form. It is also eaten 
parched as Iahi, poha and murbura. 
Gahu (wheat) is a late or cold weather crop in the Poona district. Gabu, 
It is generally sown in the month of October and harvested in the 
months of February-March. In 1949-50, this crop covered an area of 
46,925 acres of land. It is grown all over the district. The heen 
taluka has the largest acreage under this crop in the district, followed 
by Sirur and Baramati. It is largely an irrigated crop and thrives well 
in black soils, namely gavahali. The four main varieties of wheat 
grown in the district are khaple, bakshi, kate and pote. Baksht is 
of the finest quality and is sown in November in good black soils, 
It requires considerable irrigation and manuring and is harvested in 
a Bk VF 2-13 
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March. The bakshi wheat grain is larger than other varieties. The 
others varieties are of inferior types and their grains are also smaller. 
The improved varieties of wheat that are grown in the district are 
Jaya 808 and Niphad 4 and 81. The average yield per acre of wheat 
in this district varies from 350 lb. in dry to 1,500 lb. in irrigated 
farming. Wheat is generally used as a bread grain and its flour is 
used in preparing bread, chapati and puri. 


Harik or kodra is grown in negligible quantities only in the Khed 
taluka on 2 acres of Jand. It is sown in June and reaped in the 
month of September. The grain, which is round and dattish and 
of the size of a mustard seed, forms in double rows on one side 
of a flat stem, and until ripe, the ear remains enveloped in a sheath, 
Its yield per acre is about 900 lb. New harik is said to be power- 
fully narcotic and is eaten only by the pects who prepare it in 
various ways. Its straw is hurtful to cattle, 


Jav (barley) occupies a relatively smaller area in the Poona 
district and covered only 931 acres in 1949-50, of which 468 acres 
were in Mawal, 148 in Baramati and 142 in Khed. It thrives well 
on black soils. Barley is sown in November, and, grown with the 
help of water and manure, is harvested in February. Barley is 
chiefly used in making the ready cooked food called satuche-pith 
The grain is often parched. It is also used in the shraddha (after- 
death rites) ceremonies of Hindus. 


Jvari (Indian millet) is the most widely grown cereal in Poona. 
During the recent past it has been showing good increase in acreage, 
In the year 1949-50, this crop occupied 10,49,594 acres of land in the 
district. It is grown over the’ whole of the district, but it is the 
staple grain of the eastern plain and areas of concentrated cultivation 
are the talukas of Sirur,) Indapur, Dhond, Baramati and Purandar. 
In the hilly western portions, namely in Khed, Mulshi, Mawal and 
Velhe, it is grown in comparatively smaller quantities. There are 
many varieties of jowar, some early.ones and some late ones. The 
early varieties are found only in the belt which fringes the east of 
the western talukas and are sown thickly more for fodder rather -than 
for grain. The late varieties are grown in the eastern plain, yield 
grain plentifully, and their fodder, though less abundant, is of better 
quality than that of the early varieties, There are three chief early 
varieties namely, argadi, kalbhondi and nilva, Argadi, also called 
utavali, is sown in June-July in shallow black or light soil, is grown 
without the help of water and manure, and is harvested in the months 
of November-December. This variety is also sometimes sown as an 
irrigated crop in April and matures in June-July. When grown as 
an irrigated crop, it is called khondi or hundi. The kalbhondi 
jowar (the black husked) is usually sown in June and July and is 
harvested in November and December. Its stems are six to eight 
feet high with large earheads. The nilva jowar, mostly grown as 
fodder crop, is generally sown in the months of February-March 
without either water or manure and is usually mature for reaping in 
about 4 months’ time. The stem is quite high and coarse and yields 
about 200 Ib. of grain and 8,000 lb. of fodder in an acre. The cost 
of growing this variety of jowar is not very high, and usually 
a cultivator realises almost double the cost of cultivation by selling 
the grain and fodder in the market. The nilva is prized as fodder for 
milch cattle. 
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The late varieties of jowar, namely shalu, dudh-mogra and tambdi, 
are usually sown in the months of September and October and 
harvested in February and March. The yield per acre comes to about 
150 Ib. when the crop is grown for fodder and 400 lbs. when it is 
grown for grain. The best of the late varieties is shalu, which is 
generally sown on black soils. Dudh-mogra is sown with shalu 
either mixed in the same furrow or separately. Red jowar (tambdi) 
is sown generally in light soils. The stem yield poor fodder but the 
grain is white and hard. About four to five pounds of red jowar is 
sewn in an acre, if the soil is better. Otherwise, it sometimes requires 
eight to ten pounds. ‘the improved varieties of jowar, namely 
maldandi 47-3 ; maldandi 35-1 ; and N. D. 15 have been introduced by 
the Agricultural Department and these are grown in the rabi season 
for grain. Jowar is the only cereal whose straw (kadba) is used as 
a fodder in its natural state. The jowar grain is used chiefly as 
a bread grain but sometimes it is also parched (lahi) and eaten. 
When in season, the parched unripe jowar heads form a chief item of 
food with the labouring classes. The late varieties of jowar in the 
Poona district do not fetch a great premium. 


Makka (Maize) ; It occupied 1,968 acres of land in the Poona 
district in 1949-50, of which the talukas of Indapur and Haveli 
together had almost two-thirds. Maize was introduced in this district 
in 1842 when the American maize was naturalised at the experimental 
garden at Hivra in Junnar.. It is generally sown as an irrigated crop 
in the month of June and is harvested in September. Sometimes it 
is sown in the month of February and harvested in the month of 
May. The yield per acre is about 500 Ib. The green heads ( butas) 
are usually eaten parched or boiled and the ripe grain is also parched 
and made into lahi. The ripe grain is also used in preparing bread 
after being ground into flour, 


Nagli, nachani or ragi, covered 60,069 acres of land in Poona in 
1949-50, of which 31,944 were-in Velhe, 18,133 in Bhor, 4,330 in 
Mawal, 3,603 in Ambegaon and 2,834 in Khed. It is grown mainly 
in the hilly west on high lands and sometimes in wet lands by planting 
like rice or by sowing with the drill. Seedlings are simply thrown on 
the ground in little trenches at about equal distances apart and left to 
root as they can. It does not require a very deep or rich soil. It is 
sown in June and ripens in November. The yield per acre comes to 
about 900 Ib. As the stalks of this crop are hard, reaping is quite 
difficult and costly. It takes four persons eight days to cut about 
three acres of nachani, The ripe grain is used for preparing bread 
aan een nachani flour is used in making a cooling drink called 
ambil. 


Rala is chiefly grown in Khed, Dhond, Sirur, Purandar and Haveli, 
It covered 553 acres of land in the district in 1947-48, It grows only 
on black soils. It is sown in June and July and ripens in the months 
of October and November. The yield per acre of this crop comes 
to about 150 Ib. The grain is separated from the husk by pounding 
and is usually boiled and eaten whole. 


Vari is another minor cereal grown in the district and covered 
an area of 9,947 acres in 1947-48. It is mainly grown in the talukas 
of Ambegaon, Khed, Mawal and Junnar, nstially in light red soils or 
on hilly slopes. This crop is sown in June-July and is reaped in 
November. It is not, as a rule, watered or manured. 

a Bk Vf 2-184 ; 
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Dang Chavli, which covered 1,862 acres of land in this district in 
1947-48, is usually grown in gardens round the edges of other crops 
in all talukas. It is sown in the month of June and harvested in 
November, It is a strong climbmg plant with a pod some five or 
six inches long and the seed is rather dark coloured. Its yield per 
acre is about 300 Ib. 

Harbhara (gram) is the most largely grown pulse in the district 
and it covered 55,087 acres in the year 1949-50. Though it is 
cultivated in all the talukas of the district, comparatively larger areas 
under it are found in the Khed and Junnar talukas. The other talukas 
where gram is grown in large areas are Purandar, Sirur, Indapur, 
Haveli, Arabegaon and Dhond. It requires good black soil. It is 
sown as a dry crop in the months of October and November and is 
harvested in February. An acre under gram crop under dry farming 
yields 320 .Ib., while under wet farming it yields about 1,200 Ib. The 
leaf of this crop is used as a green vegetable. The grain is eaten 
green, and when ripe, it is broken into pulses. Gram is a staple food 
of horses. The plants yield a quantity of vinegar or oxalic acid called 
amb which gathers on the plants at night and soaks the cloths which 
are laid over them. 

Kulith, kulthi or hulge (horse gram), as a pulse, is only second 
in importance to gram. It covered an area of 40,287 in 1947-48, 
It is grown throughout the'district and is sown generally with bajri. 
The talukas of Indapur, Junnar and Sirur have large areas under 
this crop. It is sown in the months of June and July and ripens in 
November and December. An acre under this crop yields about 
850 Ib. It does not require much water or manure, This pulse is 
boiled whole and is given to horses. It is also made into soup and 
porridge. 

Masur covers relatively a smaller acreage in this district and is 
only grown in the Mawal, Junnar, Indapur and Mulshi_talukas, 
It is sown in November in black soil. Sometimes it is sown as a second 
crop on rice lands. It is harvested in February. The yield per acre 
of this crop comes to about 800 Ib. The green pods are sometimes eaten 
as a vegetable and when ripe they yield the most delicate split pulse. 

Math or matki, grown chiefly in the eastern plains, is sown mixed 
with bajri in shallow black or light stony soils. It covered in 1947-48 
an area of 22,971 acres of land in Poona. The _ talukas of Sirur, 
Purandar, Junnar and Ambegaon have large areas under this crop. 
It is usually sown in June and July and is reaped in October and 
November. The yield per acre comes to about 200 lb. The pulse 
is split and consumed as dal in different ways. It is also parched and 
eaten. Occasionally, it is given to horses and cattle. 

Mug is chiefly grown in the Sirur, Purandar, Haveli and Indapur 
talukas. It covered an area of 5,441 acres in Poona in 1947-48. It is 
sown in June and July by itself in shallow, black or light stony soils, 
and often as a first crop on rich lands in which a second crop is also 
raised. It does not require any manuring or irrigation. The mug crop 
is harvested in September. The yield per acre comes to about 450 Ib. 
Mug, like other pulses, can be eaten green as a vegetable and as 
split dal when ripe. Mugi, a smaller blackish variety, is sown with 
bajri or jowar (argadi) in June and reaped in November. 

Pavta, also called sweet val, is sown sometimes in June mixed with 
bajri and sometimes in November on the banks of rivers or in the 
west as a second crop on rice fields. It grows without water or manure 
and ripens in February and March. The boiled green seeds are 
eaten as a vegetable and ripe pulse is split up. 
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Tur is one of the most important pulses grown in this district. 
It covered an area of 17,156 acres of land in 1949-50, more than 
half of which was located in the talukas of Indapur, Baramati and 
Haveli. It is sown generally in June and July and is reaped in the 
months of January and February. During tne period it is on the 
ground it gives flowers and seeds eight times, all the pods remain- 
ing on the plant till the harvest. Though it is a perennial plant, 
it is pulled out after one cropping. The yield per acre comes to 
about 800 lb. The green pulse is eaten as a vegetable and ripe tur 
is split up and taken in a variety of ways. It is generally taken 
alone in the boiled form and sometimes mixed with vegetables, 

Udid (black gram) covered 11,103 acres in this district in 1947-48. 
It is grown in all talukas, but the talukas of Khed, Junnar, Purandar, 
Ambegaon and Haveli have comparatively larger acreages under 
this pulse. It is sown in June, frequently as a mixed crop with 
bajri or argadi, and is harvested in the month of November. The 
yield per acre is 150 Ib., if mixed, and 450 Ib., if alone. The green 
pod is rarely used as a vegetable and only ripe grains are used as 
split pulse. Papud (wafers) are made out of udid pulse. 

Val is chiefly grown in the east and the centre of the district, 
often mixed with or in rows round garden crops, especially in the 
sugarcane fields where it is sown-.both as a fodder crop and 

‘for shade. It covered an area. of 3,24)-.acres in 1947-48, nearly 
half of which was in Junnar, Other talukas having appreciable 
acreage under this crop were Khed, Haveli; Mulshi and Ambegaon. 
Its yield per acre is about 50 Ib. When grown with or in rows 
round bajri or early jowar, it is sown in June and July and is reaped 
after about four months in October or November. The val seeds 
are slightly bitter and smaller, and are used as dal. 

Vatana (pea), one of the most favourite pulses of the district, 
was grown over 2.670 acres of land in 1947-48. Peas are grown in 
moist places in the district. They are sown in October and Noveni- 
‘ber or later as a second crop after rice and are harvested 4% months 
after sowing. Its yield per acre is 500 lb, The seed, when tender, 
is eaten as a vegetable and, when ripe, is used as a pulse, either 
‘in whole or split. 

THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS show the area in the Poona district— 
talukawise—under vil-seeds in the years 1949-50 and 1947-48 :— 


YABLE No. 19. 
Statement showing the area in acres under Oil-seeds 
in Poona District (1949--50).* 


no Havell, | Indapur, | Khed. | Baramatt.| Purandar, | Mawal, 
chy. 


8 933 | 1,428 | (9,702 586 | 1,927 | se 

% 6 932 341 49 “4 6 | 364 
ae we ae 46 3 34 7 401 
6 | 2801 (16,50. | 2825 | 16,188 | 9,500 | 395 

_ 0 | 4,758 118,817 (| 13,580 | 16,822 | 9,998 | 1,542 


~~ Junnar,| Sirur, Dhond. .|Mulshi, | Bhor,/Velhe.! Total, 
Groundnut “TP aaa? | 2,588 147 117 | 2,928} 69 | 24,088 
Sesh nm of i) 39 87 2968 2,437) BL 5,754 
Castorsecd : ra as m o. te | ae 1 
Linseed ei 21 30 56 2 oni 690 
Others o.| 3.168 27,861 16,503 348 680 99,757 
Total ..| 5,480 | 80,456 | 16,798 76s_| 4,6621 740 | 1,30,285 


*Due to revision of the system of compiling the statistics of crop acreages In 1949-60, safflower and 
nigerseed have not been separately shown in this table and have been grow together in the column 
*Othera’ However, to cive an idea of the extent of cultivation of those oilseeds {n Poona, figures for 
1947-48 have been given in Table No. 20, 
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TABLE No, 20. 


Statement fer the Poona District showing the area in acres in 1947-48 
under the Oil-seeds grouped as ‘ Others * in the 1949-60 statistics. 


Talukas. Safflower. | Niger- Talukas. Safflower. Niger- 
seed, seed. 


Poona City us 2 Mawal ae Ke 1,428 
Haveli Ge 1,377 Junnar Pe 1,205 2,246 
Indapur --) 16,278 Sirur i a 179 
Khed $s 2's Dhond «| 15,403 1 
Baramati «| 14,204 Ambegaon . es 4,049 
Porandar 3s 7,306 Malshi a 44 198 


Total for District ..| 55,879 13,240 


Bhuimug (groundnut) is grown throughout the district. This 
crop has grown considerably in importance since 1881-82. It was 
grown in those days on a negligiblly small area, but in 1949-50, this 
crop covered 24,083 acres of land, of which Khed_ taluka 
alone accounts for 9,792 acres. Sirur, Ambegaon, Bhor and Junnar 
have each more than 2,000 acres under this crop. It is planted 
in joe and July and, grown with the help of irrigation and manure, 
is harvested between November and January. The yield per acre of 
groundnut comes to about 1,000 Ib. under dry cultivation and 2,500 Jb. 
under irrigated farming. The Jocal variety is known as gavaran 
and is grown only under irrigation on a small scale. This varie 
is used mainly as green pods and for eating. The improve 
varieties that are recommended are the Spanish Peanut-5, and 
ote ate No. 1 and No, 3. These improved varieties give better 
yield and better oil percentage also. The last two varieties are 
particularly suited for cultivation in the Deccan canal tracts. The 
ripe fresh nut is sometimes boiled with condiments and eaten as a 
vegetable, but is more frequently used as an oil-seed. Groundnut 
is usually pressed along with kardai or rala seeds as the pure ground- 
nut oil cannot keep. 


Erandi (castorseed) is another oil-seed of the district, but its 
cultivation has already declined. It occupied only one acre in the 
Poona district in 1949-50. It is grown in small quantities in the 
black soils sometimes round other crops but more often in patches 
by itself. It is sown in June-July and is harvested in the 
month of November. The yield per acre comes to about 400 Ib. 
Its stem and flowers are red. Its oi] percentage is about 25. The 
oil, which is used for burning and medicinal purposes, is drawn by 
boiling the bruised bean and skimming the oil which rises to the 
surface. The leaf is applied as a poultice for guineaworm and the 
dried roots as a febrifuge. 


Javas or alshi (linseed) covered only 690 acres in 1949-50, of which 
491 acres were in Mawal and 56 in Dhond. It is grown in small 
uantities solely in rich black soils in the east in either gram or wheat 
elds in separate furrows or, less seldom, as a separate crop. It is 
sown in October and is harvested in February and March. This crop 
does not require any extra irrigation and manuring. The yield per 
acre comes to about 360 lb. The seed is used in preparing chutneys. 
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Kardai or kusumba (safflower) is the most important oil-seed 
grown in the Poona district and it occupied 55,879 acres of land 
in 1947-48. The talukas of Indapur, Dhond and Baramati are known 
for extensive cultivation of this oil-seed. This crop is chiefly grown 
in the eastern portions of the district with late jowar or wheat, either 
mixed or in separate furrows. It is sown in October-November, 
and, grown with or without irrigation and manure, is harvested in 
February-March. The young tender leaves of safflower plants are 
éaten as a vegetable and the oil, which is produced from the seed, 
is much esteemed in cooking. Kardai flowers are deep red and are 
sometimes used as a dye. 


Karle or khurasani (niger seed), sometimes called as kale til, is 
grown in considerable quantities in shallow black and light soils. 
Jt covered an area of 13,249 acres in 1947-48, the areas of concen- 
trated cultivation being Ambegaon, Khed, Junnar, Mawal, Haveli 
and Purandar. It is sown in June and July and, without any 
manuring and irrigation, is harvested in the month of November. 
The yield per acre comes to about 250 Ib. The seed is eaten in 
chutneys, but it is chiefly known for its oil which is produced 
abundantly from it and is universally used by the poorer classes in 
eporine: Its oilcake is considered tobe very valuable for milch 
cattle. 


Til (sesamum) is grown throughout the district and covered 
5,754 acres in 1949-50, nearly half of which was in the Bhor taluka. 
Besides Bhor, it is yrown over considerable areas in Khed, Haveli, 
Mawal and Indapur. It is sown in June and July usually with 
bajri and is harvested in the month of November. The yield per 
acre comes to about 400 lb. The seed is used in shraddha (death 
rites), and forms part of many sweetmeats. Sesamum yields 
abundant oil, which is used both in cooking and as a medicine. Its 
oil-cake (pendh) is given to cattle. 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT GIVES THE AREA, IN ACRES, UNDER Drucs 
anp Narcotics in Poona District: (1949-50) :— 
TABLE No, 21. 


Statement showing the area in acres under Drugs and Narcotics in 
the Poona District—1949-50. 


Talukas. |Tobaceo.| Others. Tota. | Talukas. Tobacco.|. Others, |Total. 


Poona City.. 15 5 20 Junnar 

Haveli “a is 33 33 Sirur 

Indapur.. 64 174 238 Dbond ‘ 

Khed “e re 86 86 Ambegaon .. 

Baramati .. 5 16 21 Malshi 

Purandar .. 56 = 56 Bhor 

Mawal ad on we ne Velhe 

| Total for Distriot 453 441 


Nagvel or pan (betel leaf), a garden crop, though not separately 
shown in the table for 1949-50, oceupied an area of 517 acres of 
land in 1947-48, Comparatively larger areas of this crop were found 
in the talukas of Haveli, Indapur and Khed. It is a vine grown in 
light red soil with much manure and continuous irrigation. It 
generally lasts for fifteen to twenty years. Each betel garden, 
¢alled pan mala, generally covers about an acre of ground. The 
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vines are trained up slender hadga, pangara, sheori and bakan trees 
planted in rows one to four feet apart and having leaves only at the 
top. The whole garden has to be sheltered from wind and sun 
by high hedges or screens of grass or mats. The vines begin to bear 
in the third year, are at their best from the fourth to the thirteenth year, 
and, under favourable circumstances, go on yielding till the 
twentieth year. Every year in March, April and May, the upper 
half of the vine is cut and the lower half is coiled away and buried 
above the root under fresh red earth and manure. Portions of the 
garden are thus treated in rotation, so that those first cut are ready 
to bear before the last are cut. A betel leaf garden requires consider- 
able capital in the initial stages and wants considerable attention 
throughout the year in weeding, watering, killing of insects and 
pests, and picking. In this district, cultivation of betel Jeaf is more 
remunerative than that of any other garden crop. The vine is 
irrigated only by well water and it is said that canal water is not 
suited for its growth. Betel leaf is chewed by all classes of people 
with betelnut, lime, and catechu and sometjmes with tobacco and 
aromatics like cloves, cardamom and nutmeg. 

Tambakhu (tabacco) is grown mostly in the villages of Junnar 
taluka which alone accounted for 228 acres out of the district’s total 
of 453 acres in 1949-50. It is.also grown on a smaller scale in Indapur, 
Purandar, Dhond, Sirur;,Ambegaon, Poona City and _ Baramati. 
Tobacco cultivaton was introduced before 1841 by the Government 
who imported Syrian tobacco seeds into this district. It is sown in 
seed beds in August and transplanted in September. It is seldom 
watered but generally manured. The plant is not allowed to flower 
and all buds and branches are nipped off as they appear and only 
eight to ten leaves are allowed to remain. ‘The plants are cut in 
January or February about four inches from the ground, spread in 
the sun till they are thoroughly dry, sprinkled with water, mixed 
with surad grass or with cow’s urine, and, while damp, closely packed’ 
in a pit or stacked under weights and covered for eight days, during 
which fermentation sets in. When taken out from the pit, the 
leaves are made into bundles and are ready for sale. The stumps 
left in the ground shoot again and those leaves are almost valueless 
and are used only by the poor. The quality of tobacco grown in 
this district is poor. Tobacco is smoked and chewed by all classes 
and is also made into snuff, 

THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT SHOWS THE AREA IN ACRES UNDER SUGAR- 
CANE in Poona District, 1949-50 :— 


TABLE No, 22. 


Statement showing the area in acres under Sugarcane in the Poona 
District (1949-50). 


Talukas. Talukas. Aroa. 

Poona City Jannar 310 

_ Haveli Sirur 161 
Indapur Dhond 631 
Khod Ambegaon 23 
Baramati Mulshi 39 
Purandar Bhor 103 
Mawal Velho 32 
Total for the District .. 14,902 
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Us (sugarcane) in the year 1949-50 covered an area of 
L902 acres of land. As far back as 1769, at the desire of the 
sshwa, Nana Fadanavis encouraged the plantation of sugarcane in 
adapsar and Kolawadi, near Poona, for the consumption of the 
ate elephants. In 1839-40, the sugarcane—Mauritius cane—was 
troduced in the Junnar taluka by Mr. Macintosh and this cane 
read greatly in that taluka because of the suitability of soil and 
imatic conditions. It spread in other talukas also, and at the time 
‘the compilation of the last gazetteer the sugarcane acreage in 
e district was estimated at 5,502. Since then the cultivation of 
ne has been steadily increasing and it received a great impetus 
iring the first world war because of the opening of a sugar factory in 
iis district. This factory was closed subsequently, The cultiva- 
yn of sugareane has since continued to receive encouragement 
xcause of the growing demand for sugarcane for the manufacture 
‘ gur and sugar. Sugarcane is always an irrigated crop and is 
‘own all over the district in deep black soils; in the east it is one 
‘ the chief garden products. Baramati has the largest acreage 
ider sugareane, closely followed by Indapur where is situated the 
ily large-scale sugar factory in the district. In all other talukas, 
.epting Haveli where it covers an area of 1,769 acres of land, it is 
‘own on a small scale, Sugareane. cultivation has considerably 
creased in the canal areas since the opening of the Mutha Canals. 


Sugarcane is a twelve month crop and is planted in the month of 
nuary, The sugarcane lands are ploughed across seven or eight 
nes; green manured with sann hemp; and if not green manured, 
) carts of farm-yard manure per acre is applied. The land is 
ice again ploughed and it is then flooded with water. When the 
rface begins to dry it is levelled with the beam harrow and then 
e sugarcane is planted. Again at the time of earthing up, about 
10 to 200 Ib. of nitrogen per acre is supplied in the form of ground- 
tt oilcakes and sulphate of ammonia in equal proportion, as to 
essing. The layers are set in deep furrows drawn by the bulloc 
ough. Sugarcane thus planted is called nangria us (plough cane) 
distinguish it from pavlya us (trodden cane) which is pressed 
1 by foot after the land has been ploughed, broken fine and 
rigated. The treading system is usually followed with the poorer 
nes or in poor soil and it requires manuring after ten or twelve days 
‘ planting. The trodden cane sprouts a month after planting, but 
e plough cane, being deeper set, takes a month and a half to 
rout but suffers less from any change stoppage of water and 
aches greater perfection. Sugarcane is either eaten raw or is made 


to sugar or gur (jaggery). 


The local variety of sugarcane, known as pundya, is grown through- 
it the district. It is a soft cane and is mainly used for chewing 
id extracting juice for drinking. Improved varieties, such as 
Q-419 and POJ-2878, evolved at the Vadgaon Sugarcane Research 
ation, are being substituted on account of their high yielding 
pacity (50 to 70 tons of cane per acre). These varieties are 
wd and cannot be easily crushed on the wooden mills. The brix 
higher than the local, varying from 20” to 22”. Top sets cannot 
: used for fodder as these varieties are flowering. Generally the 
hole cane is cut into layers for planting in furrows, three to 
ur feet apart. 
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‘CHAPTER 5. Sugarcane is a crop which exhausts the soil and, therefore, it 
=k not grown in the same field from year to year but is rotated 
Agriculture. alternate years with food crops. 


SucaRcanr. 
The following statements show the area in acres under condimer 
and spices in Poona District in 1949-50 and 1947-48 :— 
TABLE No. 23. 
Conpments Statement showing the area in acres under Condiments and Spices 
AnD SECEE: tn Poona District (1949-50).* 


Talukas. Area, Talukaa, Area, 
Poona City - 38 Junnar re 1,033 
Haveli be 1,350 Sirur ea 905 
Indapur Pe 474 Dhond sé 455 
Khed - 1,024 Ambegaon rr 709 
Baramati ais 543 Mulshi oe 18 
Purandar oe 1,150 Bhor ee Barr 
Mawal ye 66 Velhe 9 

TotaleDistriot . | 7,834 
TABLE No, 24. 


Statement showing the area, in acres, under Condiments and Spices 
in Poona District (1947-48). 


Indapur. 


Khed. | Baramati. | Purands 


Chilties 521 1,059 87? ong 
8 “ez "18 65 
; 24 19 038 


a eg es 
1,145 | 409 | 1,197 


_ Mowa)h| Junnar. . | Dhond,| Ambeg- | Muishi, | Total 
\ gaon. 
Chillies es . I 27 736 401 865 7 nt 
Turmarte ae acl we +s . . ee o 
Cortander Pn os 1 153 14 15 q 4 
Garlic oe ool es 523 3 70 4 i) 
Others a eel oes - 258 o o 1,95 


*Due to revision of the system of compiling statistics of crop acreages in 1040-50, 
varieties of condiments and spices have not been separately shown but grouped toget! 
However, to give an ides cf the extent of cultivation of chillies, turmeric, coriander, ga 
oc ae ecudimente and spices in the district, figures for 1947-48 have been show: 

a Oe Zhe 
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Mirchi (chilly) is the most important spice crop grown in this 
itrict and it covered 6,414 acres in 1947-48. It is grown through- 
t the district though Khed, Purandar, Sirur, Haveli, _Ambegaon 
d Indapur, have comparatively larger acreages under it. Chhillies 
2 sown in May in a manured seed plot and are transplanted after 
fortnight or a month. It begins to bear fruit at the end of two 
onths or more, and, if, occasionally watered, goes on yielding fruit 
t five or six months. The first yield is much the finest and is 
ually sent to the market, the rest being kept for domestic consump- 
m by the grower. The three commonest varieties are putomi, 
long variety ; motvi, a smaller variety ; and lavangi, the very small. 
uillies are eaten both green and ripe by all classes and are an almost 
sential ingredient in their diet. 

Halad (turmeric) is grown only in the Purandar taluka and there 
» the cultivation in 1947-48 was confined to 17 acres. It is planted 
nerally in June-July and matures in December-January. It is 
own only by haldya malis (turmeric gardeners). The turmeric 
ot is in universal use as a condiment, being the staple curry powder. 
is also used as a paint and a dye, A special variety known as 
tbe halad is used only as a drug. 

Kothimbir (coriander) is grown in the district in small quantities 
good black soil, with or without water and manure. In 1947-48, 
riander covered 488 acres of land, out of which 153 acres were 
Junnar, 141 in Haveli, 65 in Purandar and 62 in Khed. It is sown 
aon garden crops in any month and with bajri or other dry crops 
July and August. The leaves are ready for use in about three 
eeks’ time and the seed (dhane) in two months, The leaves and 
vung shoots are generally used as a garnish in curry and relishes, 
id sometimes as a vegetable. The ripe sced is one of the most 
»ypular condiments. 


Lasun (garlic) is extensively grown in the Junnar taluka though 
smaller quantities it is found in most of the talukas of the 
strict. It covered 774 acres in 1947-48, out of which 523 acres 
ere in Junnar alone. It is grown withthe help of water and manure 
. good black soils and requires water every ten or twelve days. 
-gments of the bulb are planted usually in the month of October 
id mature in about five to six months’ time. Garlic is extensively 
ied by all classes in cookery. The leaves are eaten as a pot herb. 
Ale (ginger), ova (ajwan seed), badishep (sweet fennel) and 
iepu (fennel) are other condiments and spices grown in this 
strict. All these together covered 1,822 acres of land in 1947.48. 
le is grown in good black soils. It is raised from layers at any 
me of the year and, with irrigation and manuring every ten or 
velve days, is ready for use, green in five and mature in six months’ 
me. The dry root is called sunth and is eaten as a condiment 
ad is a favourite cure for colds. Ajwan seed (ova) is sown in 
ardens at any time of the year and with dry crops in July and 
ugust. It matures in three months. The seed is used as 
stomachic. Badishep (sweet fennel) is sown in gardens at any 
me and on the edges of dry crops in July and August. It matures 
1 two months. The seed is eaten in curry and is used as 
condiment. Shepu (fennel) is sown in gardens in any month and 
‘ith bajri and other dry crops in July and August. lt is fit for 
sé as a vegetable in six weeks and the seed ripens in 24 months. The 


lant is eaten as a pot herb and the seed is used as a medicine for 
‘omach pains. 
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CHAPTER 5. THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS SHOW THE AREA IN ACRES UNDER FIBRI 
— in Poona District in 1949-50 and 1947-48 :— 


Finnes. TABLE No. 25, 


Area, Statement showing the area in acres under Fibres in Poona 
District (1949-60).* 


Talukas. | Cotton. | Others. | Total. Talukas, Cotton. | Others, | Total 
_ Pea ey 
Poona City.. be 18 18 {| Junnar wale ate 54 54 
Haveli ae aS 139 139 | Sirur os a i} 11 
Indapur ..| 175 49 224 | Dhond ar er 6 8 
Khed Pe es 101 101 | Ambegaon .. es 73 73 
Baramati .. ws 289 289 | Mulshi Se ae 1 1 
Purandar .. 2 15 15__] Bhor = ile a AC 
Mawal a o 22 22-4 Velhe ae i ‘a 


TABLE No, 26. 


‘Statement showing the area in acres under Fibres in the Poona District 


(1947-48). 

Talukas, Sann. jAmbadi.| Total. Talukas, Sann, |Ambadi.| Total. 
Poona City... 23 % 23 | Mawal ae 15 3 18 
Haveli Oe 47 12 159 | Junnar ae 33 1 34 
Indapur.. 235 232 467 | Sirur es se 11 MH 
Khed a 29 84 143°) «| Dhond ee 23 1 24 
Baramati ..{ 156 10 166 | Ambegaon .. oe 34 34 
Purandar ..| 22 11 33 | Mulshi + s | .. 3 


District Total..| 686 368 | 1,064 


*Due to revision of the system of compiling statistics of crop acreages in 1949-50, th 
figures for sann and ambadt which are grown in Poona have not been separately show 
and are grouped together in the column ‘ Others’. However, to give an idea of th 
oultivation of these crops, flgures for 1947-48 are given in Table No. 26, 
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Cotton cultivation which was prevalent at the time of the 
compilation of the last gazetteer has totally disappeared from the 
jistrict during recent times. In 1881-82, this crop occupied as 
much as 4,505 acres of land, but in the course of the next sixty years 
ts cultivation completely ceased, and in the year 1947-48, not a single 
acre was sown under cotton. The local variety grown was not of 
a superior type and both as regards soil and climate Poona was 
sonsidered unsuited for any foreign variety. Cotton cultivation was, 
however, revived in the year 1949-50, as 175 acres are reported to 
have been under this crop in the Indapur taluka during that year. 
[t is sown in the months of May-June and is ready for picking after 
five months, 


Ambadi (brown hemp), through chiefly used as an oil-seed, is one 
of the fibre crops of the district. In 1947-48, ambadi was sown on 
368 acres of land and most of these acres were in Indapur and 
Khed, It is sown in June-July, usually mixed with bajri, and is 
narvested in the month of December. The young sour leaves are 
saten as a vegetable and the seed is chiefly used for oil. The bark 
ot the ambadi plant yields a valuable fibre which is separated: from 
the stalk by soaking. This fibre is made into ropes for various field 
purposes. 

Sann or tag is another fibre which is grown in the district in small 
quantities, chiefly on the black:soils: - It covered 686 acres in 1947-48, 
of which Indapur, Baramati and Haveli had 235, 156 and 147 acres 
-espectively. It is sown in June-July and ripens in August-Septem- 
ber, It is left standing for about a month after it is ripe, so that 
the leaves, which are excellent manure, may fall on the land. In 
gardens and occasionally in dry crop lands it is grown solely for 
manure, After the plant is soaked, the bark yields a fibre which is 
considered the best material for ropes, coarse canvas, twine and 
ashing nets. 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS SHOW THE AREA IN ACRES UNDER 
ORCHARD AND GARDEN PRODUCE in the Poona district in 1949-50 and 
1947-48 :~- 


TABLE No. 27. 


Statement showing the area, in acres, under Fruits and Vegetables in 
Poona District (1949-50),* 


Talukas. Talukas. Area. 
Poona City an Junnar 7 4,383 
Haveli a 6,658 Sirur os 3,242 
Indapur a 1,707 Dhond oe 1,993 
' Khed ie 2,569 Ambegaon ae 4,967 
' Baramati ws 1,909 Mulshi ae 359 
Purandar ave 4,354 Bhor is é 
Mawal Velhe ws 307 
Distrist Total .. 36,583 


*Due to revision of the aystem of compiling statistics of crop acreages in 1949-50, all 
kinds of fruit and vegetable crops have not been shown separately in this table. How- 
bver, to give an idea of the extent of cultivation of all kinds of fruits and vegetables in 
Poona, figures for 1947-48 have been shown in Table No. 28. 
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Besides the crops mentioned in the foregoing pages, the Poona 
district grows various fruits, vegetables and green fodder. eee oe 
Fodder crops are extensively grown in all talukas of the district Agriculture. 
and they covered 4,51260 acres of land in 1949-50, of which v pee 
1,06,620 ‘acres were in Khed, 88,217 in Haveli, 78,545 in Mawal,  ““°P7AP6™% 
46,583 in Junnar, 39,048 in Purandar, 32,690 in Velhe Mahal, 32,681 in 
Ambegaon and the rest distributed in remaining talukas, 


In the year 1949-50 fruits and vegetables together accounted for 
86,588 acres of land, as against 80,501 acres in 1947-48, and most of 
these hands were concentrated in the talukas of Haveli, Khed 
Ambegaon, Junnar and Purandar. 


In 1947-48, the district had 9,868 acres under tuber and bulb 
vegetables and 8,046 acres under green vegetables. Poona was quite 
famous for its cultivation of a large number of vegetables even 
during the days of the compilation of the old gazetteer, and since 
then cultivation of vegetables has considerably increased. Besides 
the local varieties of vegetables, a few imported varieties, such 
as cabbage, cauliflower, French bean and lettuce, have also been 
introduced into the district and have become quite popular.: There 
are 11 root vegetables, 19 bulb vegetables, 4 pod vegetables and 
11 leafy vegetables. 

As regards fruits, the old-gazetteer mentions only grapes, but 
a much larger variety of other fruits is now grown in Poona, and 
important among these are banana, lemon, pomegranate, guava, 
chiku, mosambi and papaya, and these together covered an area 
of 12,587 acres in 1947-48. The talukas of Purandar, Haveli and 
Junnar are the more important centres of fruit cultivation. 


(1) The following are the root vegetables grown :—~ 

Alu (green-leaved caladium) requires heavy manuring and Roor VxcErasirs 
irrigation and is grown in marshy ban chiefly in the hilly west. Alu, 
It is generally planted in early June. The leaf is ready to cut in 
three months’ time and the plant continues bearing leaves for years. 

The leaf and the stalk are eaten commonly as a vegetable and the 
root occasionally and on fast days. 

Batata (potato) is extensively grown in the Khed and Junnar Batata, 
talukas. Except close to the hilly west potatoes are generally 
watered and manured. The potato is cut into small pieces, each 
with a bud or eye, is planted in September and October and is ready 
between December and January. A late potato crop is planted 
in December and dug out in February. The second crop requires 
a weekly watering. The introduction of potato into Poona is 
chiefly due to Dr. Gibson who, in 1838, brought potatoes 
from the Nilgiris and distributed them for seed. Since then the 
cultivation of this vegetable has been steadily increasing in the 
district and large quantities of potatoes are grown. Besides supplv- 
ing local needs, Poona exports large quantities of potatoes to 
Bombay and other places. More recently the State Government 
has been trying to extend the cultivation of this crop and seeds of 
improved varieties of potatoes are being distributed in the district. 

There are two varieties of potatoes grown in the district, one with 
a smooth light brown peel, which is the best, and the other with 
rough dark skin and of smaller size. 

Gajar (carrot) is grown in large quantities in good black soil in Gajar 
the east of the district. It requires manure and water in ° 
abundance. It is sown in garden lands at any time of the year and. 

a Bk VE 2-14 
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in dry. crop: lands in July or August. It is ready for use: in 
three months’ time. The root is eaten as a vegetable, both raw 
and boiled. It is also slit and dried in the sun, when it keeps for 


Roor VecErasLEs. five to six months. When sun-dried it is called usris and has to 
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be boiled before eating. 

Kanda (onion) is grown in good black soil and requires manure 
and water. There are two varieties of onion grown in Poona, one 
a red and the second a milder and more popular white variety. 
Onions are sown in seed beds at any time during the rains or cold 
season and are transplanted when about a month old. It is ready 
for use in two months’ time after transplanting but takes two months 
more to come to maturity. The onion crop requires good black 
soil and has to be watered every eight or twelve days. Onion is 
eaten by almost all classes, except a few orthodox and fastidious 
people. It is almost a necessity of life to the poorer classes. The 
leaves are eaten as a pot herb. 

Kangar is a yam (goradu) closely resembling the kon (common 
yam) and the karanda (bulb-bearing yam). It is found in 
the hilly west. Its bulbs, which form only beneath the ground, are 
like the small sweet potato in size and shape. The flesh is white 
and sweet. 

Karanda is the bulb-bearing yam.and is very much like the 
common yam or kon in qualities and appearance. It is also grown 
in the hilly west. It differs from the kon in having a rounder leaf 
and in bearing bulbs on the stems as well as on the root. Until 
it is boiled, the flesh of the bulb is slightly bitter. 


Kon or goradu (the common yam) is grown in small quantities 
without water or manure in the hilly west round the edges of fields 
or in house yards. It is planted in June or July and by October 
the root is ready for edible purposes. If left till December, the 
root grows two feet long and eight inches across. The plant is 
a creeper with longish pointed leaves and bears two to five tubers 
or roots which, when boiled, make an excellent vegetable. 


Mula (radish) grown in this district is of many varieties and 
these vary in length, size and colour. Radishes are grown with 
the help of manure at any time during the year in garden lands and 
sometimes in dry crop land during the rains. The leaves are fit 
for eating in six weeks, the root in two months, and the plant bears 
pod or dingris in a fortnight more, and continues bearing for 
a couple of months. The leaves are eaten boiled as a pot herb and 
yaw as a salad. The root is eaten as a vegetable, both raw and 
boiled, 

Rajalu (arrow-leaved caladium), of three varieties, is grown with 
the help of water and manure. The leaves are narrower and more 
pointed than alu leaves and the stem, leaves and bulb are eaten in 
the same way. 

_Ratalu (sweet potatoes) is of two varieties, red and white, of 
which the red’ is the smaller and sweeter. Ratalu is grown 
extensively in the eastern talukas of the district. It is raised from 
layers planted any time in rains or the cold season. It has to be 
manured and irrigated and comes to maturity in six months. The 
tender leaves are taken as a green vegetable and the root is eaten 
boiled or roasted. The root is also dried, ground to flour and eaten 
in the form of bread on auspicious and fast days. The ratalu vine 
3 an excellent fodder. 
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Suran is grown all over the district, especially. in the hilly west. oyapren 3, 
It takes three years to mature, The root grows to a large size and ae 
is much esteemed as a vegetable. Every year the leaves and the Agriculture. 
stem wither and sprout again. The plant is about eighteen inches Roor Vecerasies, . 
high and contains five to six pennated leaves. Suran, 
(2) Besides these root vegetables, there are many fruit vegetables Faurr Vecerapies, 
cummonly grown in this district. 
Dhendshi is sometimes grown round the edge of gardens but Dhendshi. 
generally in river beds. It begins to bear fruit in three months. 
The fruit is about the size of two fists and is white in colour. It is 
eaten cooked as a vegetable. 
Dodka (sharp cornered cucumber) is grown with manure and Dodka. 
irrigation in rich land round the edges of other crops in the eastern 
and the central portions of the district. It is grown in gardens 
at any time of the year. In dry crop lands it is sown in June-July 
and grows exceedingly fast. It begins to bear fruit in two months’ 
time after planting and goes on bearing for one and a half months. 
The fruit, which is dark green and six inches to a foot long, is 
seamed with sharp ridges from one end to the other. The fruit is used 
as a vegetable, 
' Dudh-bhopla (long white gourd) is a creeping plant and is Ondh-bhopla. 
grown in garden lands round..the edges of the crops. It begins 
to bear in two or three months. The fruit, which is sometimes 
thirty or thirty-six inches long, has a soft white flesh. It is a common 
and favourite vegetable. It is also utilised in preparing a sweet- 
meat called dudhi-halvua. The skin and the seeds are used in 
chutneys. 
Ghosale is grown and used in the same manner as dodka, Chosale. 
Ghosale is of the same size and is smooth and marked lengthwise 
with lines. It continues bearing fruit for two years if irrigated 
continuously, It is sometimes called chopda dodka (smooth dodka). 
Kalingad (water melon) is a fruit of a creeping plant and is Kalingad. 
sown both in the cold and hot months, in moist sandy spots in river 
beds. This crop requires manuring when it is six weeks old and the 
fruit ripens in the third or fourth month. The fruit is smooth and 
round, dark green, mottled and striped with a lighter green. The 
flesh is pink and the seeds are black or white. It is eaten both 
as a raw fruit as well as a cooked vegetable in different ways. 
Kharbuj (melon) is sown in the cold and hot months in moist Kharbuj. 
and sandy places in river beds, sometimes with the water melon, 
The plant is manured when six weeks old and the fruit ripens in 
the third or fourth month. The fruit is round, green or yellowish 
the skin covered with a network of raised brown lines. It is eaten 
uncooked in a variety of ways. 
Karle is a smaller fruit and is sown and used like dodka and Karle 
ghosale. The surface of the fruit is roughened with knobs and 
each seed fills the whole cross section of the fruit. It is naturally 
bitter and must be well cooked and spiced before it is eaten. 
Kartoli is a wild gourd but it is quite a favourite vegetable in Poona. Kartolf. 
It requires two boilings before it is consumed. 
Kashi-bhopla or kashi-phal (Banaras pumpkin) ig grown in Kashi-bhopla. 
gardens and sometimes on river banks. Except that it is roundish 
and thick instead of long, the fruit is like dudh-bhopla, It is also 
a favourite vegetable. 
a Bk VE 2~14e 
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Khira or khira kakdi (common cucumber) is sown in dry crop 
lands in July and August round the edge of early crops or in garden 
lands at any time. There arc two varieties of cucumber grown 
in this district, white and green. It takes two months to bear fruit 
after planting. The fruit is ten to sixteen inches long and is 
a favourite vegetable of the people. It is cooked in many different 
ways and taken raw as a salad. 


Kohala is sometimes as big as the red pumpkin and its flesh is 
white. The creeper is grown round the edge of gardens at any 
time of the year. It begins to bear fruit in three months. The 
fruit is never eaten raw but is much esteemed as a vegetable and 
is sometimes made into a halva (a kind of sweetmeat). 


Padwat (snake gourd) is grown in the same parts of the district 
and in the same manner as dodka, except that it is never raised in 
dry crop Jand. The fruit, which is about three feet long and two 
or three inches thick, is generally marked lengthwise with white 
lines. It is a favourite vegetable and the leaves, stalks and roots of 
this plant are used for medicinal purposes. 


Parvar is a small fruit vegetable and is grown before the monsoon 
in the central and eastern portions of the district along the edges of 
betel leaf gardens. It is a very favourite vegetable among all classes 
of people in Poona and is-also highly. valued as a medicine. 


Tambda bhopla (red pumpkin) is usually grown round the edges 
of garden lands. It is sown at any time of the year and begins to 
bear fruit in about three months’ time. The red pumpkin is 
roundish and sometimes very large, about eighteen inches in 
diameter with reddish flesh. This fruit is sometimes called dangar. 
It is a very common vegetable, which is taken cooked. ‘The shoots 
and young leaves are used_as.a pot herb. The seed of the red 
pumpkin is sometimes eaten. 

Tarkakdi is a fruit vegetable grown in river beds both in the cold 
weather and in the hot weather. The sced is planted in moist sand 
and the plant is manured when about three weeks old. It ripens in 
about two and a half months. The tarkakdi is smooth and about 
two feet long and is eaten as a raw salad and cooked vegetable. 


Tondli is a common vegetable in the district and is grown in the 
same way as dodka. The tondli fruit is a little smaller than 
hen’s eggs and when ripe it is red. It is eaten as a vegetable. The 
tondli vine lasts for years. 


Valuk is grown during the rains along the borders of fields of dry 
crops and at other times in garden lands. It bears fruit in about 
three months. The fruit is cight or ten inches long and is yellowish 
marked lengthwise by lines. 


Vangi or baingan (brinjal) is always an irrigated and manured 
crop and it is grown on rich soils, often on river banks and in 
gardens. In gardens it is sown at any time of the year. In dry 
land it is sown in Junc in seed beds and transplanted during July. 
It begins to bear fruit in September, and, if occasionally irrigated, 
goes on bearing for four months. Its oval, egg-like and _ slightly 
bitter fruit is one of the commonest and best of the Deccan vegetables. 
Vangi is boiled and fried, made into pickles and also into usris. 
The brinjal leaves are said to be good for cleaning pearls. Beside 
the oval sized vangi, there is another variety of vangi, known ug 
bangali, with fruit sometimes two feet long. There is also a wild 
variety called dorli vangi with a small and nearly round fruit, 
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Vel Vangi (tomato) is grown in large quantities all over the GCyaprer 5, 
district, chiefly near Poona City and in Junnar. It requires heavy PEER 
manuring and irrigation, This vegetable was not a favourite at Agriculture. 
the time of the compilation of the last gazetteer, but it has now FRurr Vecrrasies, 
become one of the most relished vegetables in Poona. It is grown Vel Vangi. 
in gardens at any time, and it is sown in dry crop lands in June and 
July and it bears fruit in October. Tomato is caten both raw and 
cooked. It is said that the tomato was brought to India from Brazil 
by the Portuguese. 


(8) Four pod vegetables are grown in Poona, namely, abai, bhendi, pop Veceranues. 
gavari and ghevada. 


Abai or kharsambli, a creeping plant, is grown without water or Abal. 
manure near houses or on the edges of garden lands in all parts of 
the district. Jt begins to bear pods in three months and in good 
soils goes on bearing for three or four years. The pod when very 
young and tender is used as a vegetable. 


Bhendi (lady's finger) grown in this district is of two varieties Bhendi. 
gari (early) and hali (late). Both these varieties are grown in 
gardens in all parts of the district and all the year round. They 
are also grown without water but often with manure. As a dry crop, 
the early or gar! bhendi with large leaves and short thick pods, is 
sown in June, grows about ‘three feet high’ and bears pods from 
early August to December. The late or hali bhendi, with small 
Jeaves and thin prickly pods, is sown in June or July along the edges 
of or among bajri crops, grows seven feet high, begins to bear pods 
in late September and goes on bearing till the end of November. 
The green pods are eaten boiled or fried as a vegetable. The ripe 
seeds of bhendi are used in curry and chutney. The bark yields 
a fibre which is scldom used for any purpose. 


Gavari is grown in gardens at any time and during the rains on Cavarl, 
the edges of the early grain crops... It begins to bear pods within 
three months and, if watered occasionally, goes on bearing for some 
months. The plant grows about three feet high with a single fibrons 
stem from which the pods grow in bunches. The pod is eaten green 
and is much prized as a vegetable. 


Ghevada is grown with or without water and manure and is Ghevada. 

sown in June or July on the edges of dry crops. It begins to bear 
fruit in October and goes on bearing till January. As a watered 
¢rop, it is grown round gardens or in the yards and porches of 
houses, where it goes on bearing for two or three years. Ghevada 
has many varicties in Poona, the black-seeded (which is the chief 
one), the white seeded, the bot or fingerlike, pattade or hanuman, 
and white with white curved pod. The pods are eaten cooked as 
a vegetable and the grain is used as a pulse. 


(4) Besides these country vegetables, the Poona district has Evunorgan Vecs 
become quite famous for the cultivation of some of the European TABLES, 
vegetables, such as cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce and French bean. 

These vegetables are becoming more popular in the urban 
centres of the district and even outside the district. They are 
usually grown in the cold weather on easily workable well manured 
loamy soils and their cultivation has been particularly developed in 
the neighbourhood of Poona City, and in Junnar, Khed and Haveli. 
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(5) Poona also grows about a dozen varieties of leafy vegetables 
which are quite favourite among all classes of people. 

Alvi (common cress) is grown in gardens as a pot herb and 
for the sced which is esteemed valuable for women after child birth. 
It is also used in poultices for bruises. 


Chandan batva is grown in all garden lands at any time of the 
year. The plant stands twelve to eighteen inches high and has the 
new leaves of the upper shoot red. The leaves and the stalk are 
eaten as a pot herb. 

Chavli is grown in gardens at any time of the year. It closely 
resembles tandulja, but seldom grows more than six inches high 
and the leaves and stem are uniformly green. 

Chuka (bladder dock) is grown in gardens at any time of the year 
and is ready for use about a month after sowing. The plant is eaten 
as a pot herb and has a pleasant though somewhat bitter flavour. 

Math is of two varieties in this district, red and green. Both 
varieties are grown in gardens at any time of the year and are fit 
for use five or six weeks after sowing. The red variety stands three 
to five feet high with a thick stem and has a small central plume 
as well as side flowers ; and the leaves, and especially the stem, have 
a red tinge. The green variety. is smaller. The leaves and the 
shoots are eaten boiled: A wild-variety called kate-math is also 
grown, but it is eaten only by the poorer classes. 

Methi is grown in gardens in all parts of the district. It is sown 
at any time of the year. It is always an irrigated and manured 
crop and usually is ready to be cut in about three weeks’ time and 
is mature in two and a half months. When young, the entire plant 
is eaten as a pot herb by all classes. The seed and the mature stalks 
serve as good fodder. 

Mohari or rai (mustard) is grown at any time of the year in 
gardens and during the cold season round the fields of wheat 
or gram or among wheat and linseed. The leaves and green pods 
are eaten as vegetables. The seed-is used in curries and relishes. 
A medicinal oil is extracted from it and it is also powdered and 
applied as a blister. 

Pokla, of two kinds, green and red, grows one or two feet high 
in gardens at any time of the year. The leaf is ready for use in 
six weeks and is eaten as a pot herb. 

Pudina (mint) is grown in garden lands. It is a perennial crop and 
needs occasional watering. The leaves are used as a garnish. 

Rajgira, of two varieties, red and green, is grown in gardens at 
any time of the year and sometimes among irrigated wheat. In the 
green variety, the seed plume is deep crimson and the stem and leaves 
are tinged with crimson; otherwise, the varieties do not differ. The 
plant stands three to five feet high and has a heavy overhanging 
central pluie. The seed is exceedingly small, is usually trodden 
out by human feet or rubbed out by hand. It is usually eaten on 
fast days either as a lahi which is made into balls, or as cakes made 
vom the flour of the parched grain. The leaves are caten as a pot 

erb. 

Tandulja (the eatable amaranth) is grown in gardens at any 
time of the year and is fit for use five or six weeks after sowing. 
The plant grows a foot high and has the stem near the root. It 
has no seed plume but flowers at each of its side shoots. Only the 
leaves and top shoots are eaten as a pot herb. 
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Fruit cultivation has progressed considerably in the Poona district 
since the compilation of the last Gazetteer. In 1881-82, besides 
‘melon and water melon, grape was the only fruit crop deserving 
special notice. The position has changed since then. In 1947-48, 

e district had 12,587 acres of land under fruit cultivation. The 
most common fruits grown in the district are bananas, grapes, 
mangoes, guavas, pomegrantes, figs, santras, mosambis and other 
citrus fruits, chikus, papayas, sitaphal (custard apple), and ramphal. 
The fruits are Brectly grown on irrigated garden lands throughout 
the district but the main centres of production are located in the 
Haveli, Baramati, Junnar, Sirur and Purandar talukas. Fruit 
cultivation is quite extensive in the central and the eastern portions 
of the district. 

Anjeer (fig) is grown only in the Poona district in the whole of 
the Bombay State. This crop thrives best in localities having light 
rains and in loamy soils with free drainage. Figs are grown 
extensively in the dry climate areas in the Purandar taluka. Young 
fig plants are raised from cuttings planted in a specially prepared 
field. They take two years to bear fruit. The fruiting season is 
from March to June. Crows are the greatest enemies of this crop 
and the plantation of figs requires very careful watching. Dried 
figs are not prepared on a commercial, scale, because the fig variety 
grown in the district, though ‘excellent for table purposes, is not 
suitable for drying owing to its low percentage of sugar. An effort 
made to grow the Italian varieties of figs in this district proved 
a failure, as these varieties cauld not be acclimatised in the sub- 
tropical climate of Poona. 

Dalimb (pomegranate) is another important fruit crop of the 
district. Of the total area of about 1,480 acres under this crop in the 
whole of the State, nearly 25 per cent is claimed by the Poona district, 
the talukas of Haveli, Baramati and Purandar containing most of it. 
Seedlings of pomegranates are. grown from seeds of selected fruits 
and are ready for transplantation in their third vear. After 
three years more, the plants generally bear fruit. A_ serious 
handicap to the successful cultivation of promegranate is the cater- 
pillar pest, which can be removed by spraying the fruits with 
wettable D.D.T. solution. 

Draksha (grapevine) is occasionally grown in the best garden land 
on the eastern border of the western belt and near the Poona City 
taluka. The Baramati taluka is quite famous for the cultivation of 
grapes in the Poona district. The vine is propagated by cuttings, 
which are planted in the month of October and are transplanted in 
the month of January. The distance between two vines varies from 
8 feet to 10 feet. The vines are trained either on pangara stem or 
on wire trellis. They oda to fruit after two years of planting. 
The grapevines are pruned twice during the ycar, i.e., in April and 
in October. The vines growing after the October pruning bear 
a sweet crop in the month of February and March. The vines are 
manured with cow-dung manure and groundnut cake after the April 
pruning. They yield another crop during the months of July 
and August, but the berries remain sour, and as such they are of 
no commercial value. Irrigation is given regularly except during 
the rains. Repeated spraying with Bordeaux mixture and dusting 
with sulphur powder are done to control the mildew disease. Seven 
varieties of grapes are grown in this district, viz, Bhokri, Phakdi, 
Kandhari, Gulabi, Pandhari Sahebi, Malta and Karachi. 
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Keli (banana) is a popular fruit and is extensively grown in the 
junncs, Khed, Baramati, Purandar, Indapur, Dhond, Sirur and 
laveli talukas. The banana is grown on good garden medium black 
soil, which are at least 2 feet deep. It is progagated by suckers, 
which are planted during June or July. After the rains are over, 
the plants are irrigated after 12-14 days in winter, and after 7-8 days 
in summer. The plants are manured with farm-yard manure and 
groundnut cake. There are many varieties of banana grown in this 
district and they are named according to the size, es and colour 
of the fruit. The varieties grown are Basrai, Harichal, Lal Kel, 
Velchi, Mutheli and Walha. 


The Poona district claims (in 1953) 80 per cent. of the total 
State acreage under citrus fruits. The principal types of citrus 
fruits grown in the district are mosambis (sweet oranges), santra 
(Mandarin oranges), and limes (kagdi lime), with a sprinkling of 
grape-fruits and ious in some places. Mosambis or sweet oranges 
account for over 5,500 acres, while santras or Mandarin are 
cultivated in an area of about 1,500 acres, there being less than 
800 acres under limes. The important centres of citrus cultivation 
in the district are Sirur, Haveli, Purandar, Junnar and Baramati. 


Citrus trees are usually grown.on frec working medium black or 
light loam soil. Deep black. soils which hold moisture for a lon 
time are usually not selected for planting citrus orchards. A 
alluvial types of soils are considered to be ideal for cultivation of 
citrus. The citrus trees are very sensitive to poor drainage and are 
not planted in soils which are likely to become water-logged. Citrus 
trees are propagated by budding on jamburi root stock. The budded 
plants are transplanted in the orchard during the monsoon season. 
The distance at which the different varieties of citrus are planted 
varics from 18 feet to 25 feet. The trees are irrigated regularly at 
an interval of about 15 days'/in winter and after every 10 days in 
summer. The plantations are treated either for Ambe or Mrig Bahar. 


After the fruiting of the=previous, season is complete the trees 
are rested by cutting down the water supply for about a month or 
a month and a half. The land is then ploughed and each tree 
is manured with 100 Ibs. of farm-yard manure and 6 to 8 Ibs. of 
groundnut cake. Regular cultivation is necessary in order to control 
the growth of weeds. The citrus trees begin to fruit after about 
& to 4 years of planting. Mosambi, santra, kagdi lime, Italian 
lemon, Pommalo and Marshe’s seedless grapefruit are the most 
common varieties of citrus grown in the district. The yield per acre 
varies with the different varieties. Besides being eaten as fresh tho 
orange, kagdi lime and grapefruits are used for the extraction and 
bottling of their juices. The orange is also used for preparation of 
marmalade. 


Popai ( Papaya) is grown more as an inter-crop in young fruit 
plantations, being planted on the borders or between the rows of 
the fruit trees. It is, nevertheless, one of the most important and 
valuable fruit crops of the talukas of Junnar, Haveli, Baramati and 
Purandar. The papaya is propagated from seedlings. The 
seedlings are transplanted in September or October at a distance 
of 6to 8 fect. About 2-3 seedlings are planted at each place. Cow 
dung manure is applied before planting and also twice during 
a year thereafter. The trees begin to flower after about 
6-8 months of planting and the fruiting begins after about one year. 
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Only 10 per cent. of the male trees are retained in the plantation. 
The economic life of the papaya tree is about three years. The 
yield of a tree on an average is about 25-30 Ibs. of papayas. The 
fruits are eaten when ripe, but the unripe fruit is cooked as 
a vegetable and also used for preparing pickles. 

Peru (guava) is grown on a Jarge scale in the Haveli taluka. It is 
a very favourite fruit of the district and the crop is consumed locally 
only. The guava trees begin to bear fruit when about four or 
five years old. There are two principal flowering seasons. The fruit 
‘of the first season is ripe in August and September, and of the second 
about November and December. “Luknow-49” is an improved 
selection of guava evolved at the Ganeshkhind Fruit Experiment 
Station, Kirkee. The trees of this variety are very productive and 
yield about 20,000 Ibs. of fruits per acre. 

Besides these, there are some other fruits, namely, pine-apple, 
mango, ramphal, sitaphal and chiku which are not so extensively 
grown in this district as to constitute commercial crops. Ananas 
(the pine-apple) thrives in a hot moist climate and is therefore 
grown only to a very limited extent. The quality is generally 
poor. Ambe (mango) is grown in gardens and in open 
places, but the acreage is relatively very small. The best varieties 
of mango are the hapus (Alphonso), and the payari, A mango 
tree takes morc than five. years. to bear fruit, and once 
established lasts for genevations. Sitaphal (custard apple) is 
grown almost like guavas. The plants are raised from seeds, and 
bear fruit in about three or four years. There is only one season for 
sitaphal, which occurs between August and November. The plant 
thrives well in a cool climate and requires regular irrigation. Ramphal 
is a common fruit grown in the district. In good soil, the tree 
sometimes attains a height of forty feet. The fruit ripens generally 
in the latter part of the rainy season and is liked by the local people. 

THE AGRICULIURAL OPERATIONS vary according to the crops, the 
rainfall and the soil of the tract. These operations consist of opening 
of the land by digging or ploughing ;;further pulverising the soil; 
cleaning the ficlds; spreading the manure and mixing it with the 
soil ; sowing the seed or planting the sets or seedlings ; interculturing ; 
wecding ; earthing up; irrigating ; applying quick-acting manures as 
top dressings; spraying or dusting of insecticides; watching to 

rotect the crops from birds, stray cattle and wild animals, 
haveting: threshing and preparing the crops for the market; and 
storing. In addition to these, occasional operations for permanent 
improvement of the soil, such as bunding, levelling, trenching, drain- 
ing the cxcess water from the soil and reclaiming lands for cultivation, 
are also undertaken by the farmers. 

Ploughing is done almost every year by wooden or iron ploughs 
to open the land, to dig out deep-rooted weeds or stubbles, to aerate 
the soil and to trap and store water for crops. In the western part 
of the district, for rice cultivation, in order to remove the stubbles 
of the previous crops and to puddle the field for transplantation of 
rice seedlings in June and July, a small wooden plough drawn by 
two bullocks is worked as soon as the soil becomes wet by the first 
showers of the monsoon. On an average one plough opens up half au 
acre of land in a day. Deep ploughing, up to about 10” depth, is 
absolutely necessary for sugarcane and root crops like suran and sweet 
potatoes. This is done either by a very heavy wooden plough work- 
ing two or three times or by a heavy iron plough worked by eight 
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bullocks and three men. The area done by one plough per day is 
about half an acre. In the case of deep-ploughing, hired labour, if 
employed, is paid at the rate of Rs. 1-8-0 per day and the total cost of 
ploughing an acre of land comes to about Rs. 33-0-0. 

For all ordinary crops, the land is ploughed either by a wooden or 
iron plough drawn by 4 bullocks driven by two men working up to 
the depth of 5 to 7 inches. The area opened up by a plough in 
a day depends upon the depth and the season. In the cold season, 
when the soil is usually moist, up to 30 gunthas can easily be done 
while in the hot weather, the land being dry and hard, about 16 to 
20 gunthas only can be done. 

Pulverisation of the soil is done by one of three kinds of implements, 
(1) the beam harrow known as maind, (2) the wooden plank called 
phali, and (8) the blade harrow called kulav. The maind is 
worked by one or two men and two or four bullocks to cover about 
two or three acres a day. The phali is generally used when the .clods 
are soft and small. It is worked by one man and two bullocks 
covering from two to three acres a day. The kulav is not much 
effective unless the clods have become wet and brittle after the rains. 
It requires one man and two bullocks and they can finish from two 
to three acres a day. In case any hard clods escape the above 
operations, they are generally broken by beating with wooden 
hammers or clubs. 

Cleaning the field is usually done by women in batches of from 
six to eight for an acre. They pick up the remnants of the previous 
crop, like stubbles etc., which hinder the further working of the 
implements at the time of sowing and interculturing and also give 
room for the hibernation of insects. If these remnants are buried 
deep they are raked up by a harrow. 

The farmer takes out the well rotten farm-yard manure or compost 
from pits by means of a phavada (spade) and a ghamela (iron 
basket) and carts the same to his own field. This manure is heaped 
and is evenly spread over the field, and then mixed with the soil 
by means of a kulav (harrow): “A man or woman usually spreads 
about five cartloads (each weighing half a ton) of farm-yard manure 
and a harrow worked by a man and two bullocks can mix two or 
three acres a day. In some places, sheep and goats are quartered on 
the fields for a few days. Their dung and urine serve as good 
manure. It has been estimated that one thousand of these animals 
quartered in an acre over a night give manure equal to about five 
to six cartloads. 

-In most of the crops, seeds are sown for starting the crop, but in 
some in which seeds cannot be produced easily, parts of the plants 
are planted either after irrigation or after rains. In the case of paddy, 
for instance, as the seed is very small and the young plant requires 
special care, seedlings are first raised in a specially prepared seed-bed 
and then transplanted. The seeds are sown either by broadcasting, 
or by a drill (pabhar) in lines. Sometimes, where the land is moist 
enough for seed germination, the seeds are dibbled into the soil by 
hand. A seed drill worked by a man and a pair of bullocks can 
sow from two to four acres of land in a day according to the season, 
rabi or kharif. The seed after drilling is covered by running a light 
plank or a light harrow over the land. The quantity of seed required 
per acre would vary from a few ounces to a hundred pounds 
according to its size and weight and the optimum number of plants 
per acre to get the best crop. 
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Sowing operations in Poona coincide roughly with the outbreak 
of the monsoon. The following statement shows the sowing periods 
of some of the important crops in the district :— 


TABLE No. 29. 

Crops. Sowing or Planting time. 
Jowar (kharif ) -- June-July. 
Jowar (rabi) -» September-October. 
Bajri -» June-July. 
Paddy -» June-July. 
Ragi +. June. 
Wheat (dry) .. October. 
Wheat (irrigated ) -.- November. 
Maize (first sowing) .. June. 
Maize (second sowing) .. February-March. 
Gram .. October-November. 
Kulith «- June-July. 
Matki .. June-July. 
Tur ». June-July. 
Udid .- June. 
Groundnut .._ June-July. 
Safflower .... October-November. 
Sugarcane ~.! January. 
Nilva-fodder -. February-March. 
Cotton .. May-June. 
Potatoes .. Septemnber-October. 
Tobacco August-September. 


Interculturing means culturing or tilling or stirring the soil in 
between the lines of a crop. This is done by an implement called 
kolapi (a hoe). Interculturing is done to remove the weeds that 
take away large quantities of moisture and plant food, to aerate the 
soil, to prepare a mulch (a loose layer of dry soil as covering), to 
conserve soil moisture useful for the crop, to prune the roots so as 
to encourage a decp root system and to kill the harmful insects 
hibernating in the soil. Generally two or three hoes are worked 
by a pair of bullocks and each hoe is handled by one man. _ This 
team can interculture from three to five acres a day. The number of 
interculturings required would depend on the life and the habit 
of growth of the crop. But generally they are about threc to four 
during the life-period for most of the crops. 


The weeds that are in line with the crop escape the hoes and thus 
are required to be removed by hand with the help of a weeding hook 
(khurpi). Six or eight women labourers are required to weed an 
acre, depending on the kind and extent of the weed growth. 
Two or three weedings are generally done for most of the crops. 


The next important operation is earthing up, i.e. digging the soil 
from near about the plant and heaping it up at the base of the plant. 
This is done in order to give support to the plant, to prevent lodging 
and to keep the tubers and roots under the soil. Earthing up is 
required in the case of crops like sugarcane, tubers like potatoes, 
suran, ginger, and yam, some vegetables; and fruit trees. This is 
done mostly by hand, digging with a pickaxe (kudali) and bringing 
the soil near the base of the plant by a phavda and a ghamela. 
For crops that are sown in lines a plough or a ridger is used to 
dig and bring the soil near the base 9f the plant. 
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Top-dressing, i.¢., applying quick-acting manures on the surface of 
the soil and then mixing it up with the soil, is done by stirring the 
soil by a special implement. Some crops require additional amount 
of manure after germinating. The sugarcane crop usually requires 
four top dressings. The manure is spread at such times that it will 
get mixed up with the soil and act on the crop when it begins to 
start rapid growth. 


hrigation is done from canals or wells. In canal tracts, it is 
available mostly by gravitational flow, while in the case of wells, 
rivers and tanks the water is lifted by water-lifts such as mots, 
Persian wheels or pumps. 


In the case of canals, two men or women are required to control 
and apply the canal water to an acre of land in a day. In the case of 
pumps, mots and other water-lifting devices, in addition to the men 
required for controlling and applying the water, labour has to be 
employed also for operating the water-lifts. The cost of this labour 
has to be added to the cost of fuel, lubricating oil, etc., and the 
depreciation charges of the lifts. 


Fields are usually irrigated frequently and the interval between 
two consecutive waterings varies according to the soil, season and 
crop. In Poona these intervals vary from five to ten days and the 
quantity of water supplied to the fields per irrigation varies from 
1-5 acre-inches to 2:5 acre-inches.. An acre-inch roughly measures 
3,630 cubic feet or 101 tons of water approximately. 


The farmer has to provide for some protective and curative 
measures as well. He has to take precautionary measures to avoid 
certain pests and diseases. It has been found customary in the 
district to treat jowar sceds with sulphur for control of the smut 
disease of jowar known as-kani. Whenever any insects or diseases 
appear in a crop, the farmers either spray or dust the special insecti- 
cides or fungicides recommended for that crop by the Department. 
of Agriculture. The standing grain crops have to be watched during 
the season lest birds and other animals eat away the grain. The 
farmers shout and throw stones by slings (gophan) to scare away 
the birds. Stray cattle are generally caught and impounded in the 
cattle pound. Wild animals are either shot or hunted, and sometimes 
fences or trenches are made to keep them off. The most noteworthy 
point in this connection is the formation of co-operative crop pro- 
tection societies at some places in the district which have been doing 
good work. 


One of the most important agricultural operations, next only to 
ploughing and sowing, is the reaping or harvesting of the standing, 
crops. The process is commonly known as kadhani or kapani. The 
crops are harvested only when they are fully ripe. The period of 
ripening varies from crop to crop. The following statement gives 
the harvesting time for some of the important crops :— 


TABLE No. 30. 
Crops. Harvesting time. 
Jowar (kharif) .» November-December. 
Jowar (rabi) »» February-March. 
Bajri »« October-November. 
Paddy .. December. 
Ragi .. November. 


gi 
Wheat (dry) .. February-March. 
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TABLE No. 30—contd. 


Crops. Harvesting time. 
Wheat (irrigated ) .. March. 
Maize (first sowing) .. September. 
Maize (second sowing) .. May 
Gram .. February. 
Kulith .. Noveiber-December. 
Matki .. October-November. 
Tur .. January-February. 
Udid .. November. 
Groundnut .. November-January. 
Satllower .. February-March, 
Sugarcane .. January. 
Nilva Fodder .. June-July. 
Cotton .. Noveinber-December. 
Potatoes .» December-January. 
Tobacco .. December-january. 


Food grain crops such as jowar, bajri, rice, wheat and gram are 
harvested by cutting the plants. close to. the ground by a sickle 
(vila). The cut plants are then put into swaths (alasya) and the 
earheads are removed by cutting or breaking and carted to the 
threshing yard (khala). The stems or stalks are dried, bundled and 
stocked as fodder. 


Pulses are mostly cut as whole plants and are removed directly 
to the threshing floor. Vegetables are picked by hand and leafy 
ones are uprooted. Root crops like potatoes, sweet potatoes, ginger 
and turmeric are harvested by digging with spade ashe 
Groundnut is also reaped in the same manner. Cotton is usual 
picked by hand. 

Grain crops such as jowar and.pulses_are trampled under bullocks’ 
feet till the material is broken completely into chaff. The grain is 
separated from the chaff by winnowing against the breeze. 


Some of the root vegetables are dug out, cleaned well by rubbing 
out the soil after drying or washing, and sold in the market. 
Some crops like ginger and turmeric are dried and specially cured. 


Grains are stored either for purposes of seed or for consumption 
at a later date. When they are meant for purposes of seed, the 
quantity is usually small especially when an_ individual farmer 
saa his own seed. On the other hand, when it is meant for 
uture use, the quantity stored is considerably large. Storage 
methods, therefore, vary according to the use of the grain. 


The seed is preserved in cylindrical bins called kanagees made of 
bamboo, tur or cotton stalk, and well plastered on all sides with 
cowdung and mud. This method is effective in keeping off the 
insects that might attack from outside. But many seeds, especially 

ulses, have small insects or eggs on them before they stored. 
To prevent this trouble dry leaves of nim mixed with seeds of castor 
oil are applied to secds. 


In case the grains are required for future consumption, they are 
stored in underground pits or in cellars in residential buildings. 
Before storing, however, the grain is thoroughly dried. 


y 
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If THE POONA DISTRICT, THE FIELD TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS used byt 
agriculturists are chiefly old and indigenous in type, though some 
progress has been made in introducing modern improved imple- 
ments. Ploughs, harrows, Jevellers, clod crushers, seed drills and 
hoes are the main implements used by the farmers during the 
various phases of cultivation. Besides these, several hand tools are 
also used for sundry jobs on the farm. Iron ploughs are, however, 
replacing the indigenous wooden ones. Tractor-drawn ploughs and 
disc harrows are gradually being introduced in connection with 
large-scale farming. Highly developed tractor-drawn implements, 
such as drills and combine harvesters are not in use except on very 
few farms. Latterly, pumps worked by electric motors and oil 
engines have been coming into use in certain parts of the district. 


Till the beginning of this century, indigenous ploughs, usually 
made of babul wood, were in common use in the district, but the 
Agricultural Department has succeeded in inducing the cultivators 
to take more and more to iron ploughs. 


The wooden plough (nangar or, when small, nangri) consists of 
several pieces, the principal of them being (1) the khod (body) ; 
(2) the hala (beam or pole) ; (8) the ju or shilvat (yoke) ; (4) the 
phal (share) ; and (5) the.rumane (stilt). Only the share is made 
of iron, all other parts being of wood. The body is of two parts, 
the doke (head) and the dant (shoe), all of one piece of wood and 
curved in shape. The head is thicker, and the shoe tapers to a point. 
The shoe is flat at the top and triangular at the bottom. The share 
(the iron part) is flat and sharp at the end, and it is laid on the 
shoe, secured to the main block by a phalcamb (small piece of wood). 
The front end of the share projects about 6” beyond the point of 
the shoe and is secured to the shoe by means of a vasu (ring). The 
beam is highly curved at its back and is fixed to the doke (head) so 
as to form an acute angle. The back end of the beam is projected 
about 3” beyond the head, on which the rumane (stilt) rests. The 
yoke is fixed to the front end’ of the:beam. The stilt is separate, and 
on the top of it is fixed a muthya (short grip) to facilitate handling. 
A leather rope (vethan) passes back from the yoke behind the stilt 
and forward again to the yoke. 


The indigenous plough opens a triangular furrow. The heavy 
type weighs about 150 Ib., is yoked to four pairs of bullocks, and 
furrows to a depth of six to nine inches; while the light one weighs 
about 100 Ib., is yoked to two pairs of bullocks and furrows to 
a depth of four to six inches. The heavier ploughs are needed to break 
the heavy soils in the west, and also for sugarcane lands. These 
have now been mostly replaced by iron ploughs. The lighter ones 
are needed in potato-growing tracts and in medium soil tracts. 
In these areas also iron ploughs are in general use now. 


Iron ploughs are supplied by Messrs. Kirloskar Brothers, who have 
their manufacturing plant at Kirloskarwadi in the Satara district. 
Though the abovenamed firm is manufacturing many varieties of 
iron ploughs, their Nos. 9 and 100 are more popular among their 
heavier ploughs. Besides the Kirloskar ploughs, the Bahadur plougs 
of Messrs. Cooper and Sons, Satara, and the Victory buighe of 
Messrs. Ransome and Jefferies and Sons Ltd., England, are also 
commonly found in the rural parts of the district. 
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The Kirloskar and Cooper ploughs mentioned above have rever- 
sible mould boards which can be changed from one side to another. 


The wooden ploughs are usually manufactured and _ repaired 
locally by the village carpenter. The iron ploughs are not repaired 
locally due to the absence of proper repair shops. Messrs. Kirloskar 
Brothers of Poona have made arrangements to send their mechanics 
to the rural areas on receipt of information from the farmers. Spare 
parts are stocked by their agents. 


In the years 1912-14, an attempt was made to introduce the steam 
traction ploughs manufactured by Messrs. J. Fowler & Co., Leeds, 
England. But these ploughs never gained any popularity. During 
the last few years the Department of Agriculture has been making 
serious efforts to introduce tractor vloughs, but only the rich culti. 
vators of sugarcane in Baramati Taluka have been able to purchase 
these. The Department maintains a fleet of tractors and undertakes 
the work of ploughing at a nominal charge varying between Rs. 14 
and Rs. 22 per acre according to the depth. 


In 1951, a survey made of agricultural implements showed that 
Poona had in use 72,117 wooden ploughs, 25,085 iron ploughs and 
49 tractors. 


Seed drills (pabhar) are implements, made mostly of babul wood 
for the sowing of seeds in lines ina field-at uniform depth. The 
furrows in which the seed is deposited are onened by coulters (phan). 
Four coulters are fixed to a small log of wood called dind (head- 
piece). Just above the tip of the front flat surface of the coulter 
a hole is bored through to fix a bamboo hollow tube (nali) for 
allowing the seed to pass throuch into the soil, All the tubes from 
the coulters are broucht tovether and held in a bow)-like wooden 
structure (chade). The seed to be sown is evenly distributed in all 
the tubes through this seed bowl. The seed bowl and the tubes are 
firmly tied and fixed to the centre of the head piece by a thin rone 
called chade-dor. For traction, a beam is fixed to the centre of the 
head piece with side braces on, its) sides for support. On the top 
of the head-piece a handle (rumane) is fixed for guiding and pressing 
the implement. A yoke, of proper length according to the number 
of coulters and the distance between them, is attached to the beam 
for yoking bullocks and is tied to the beam by a thick rope passing 
over and round the head piece making the whole frame rigid for 
work. This kind of seed drill requires one man to drive a pair of 
bullocks and another person to feed the seed bowl uniformly with 
the seeds to be sown. A drill can sow from three to four acres a day. 
Seed drills are light or heavy according to the season and the crops 
to be sown. During the kharif season, the seed is to be devosited in 
the wet and soft soil up to a depth of 2” or 2%”. This 
require a lighter seed drill. In the rabi season the seeds are to be 
deposited up to a depth of 6” or 7”, where only sufficient moisture 
for the germination of seeds is available. The seed drills used for 
this are generally very heavy and strong. The Agricultural Engineer 
to the State Government has made some improvements in the 
indigenous wooden seed drills. These are arrangements provided for 
dropping the seed automatically by revolving spoons in a box filled 
on the top and for covering the seed by a roller behind. 

The water lifts used on wells in this district for the purposes of 
irrigating the fields are mostly mots either of iron or of leather. The 
leather mots are generally manufactured locally by the village 
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cobbler. The iron mots, usually of the Sangli type, are imported 
from the neighbouring urban centres. Recently a number of pumps 
for lifting water, worked cither by oil engines or electric motors, 
are also to be found in Poona. The oil engines are usually of 
foreign make. Recently, however, Messsrs. Kirloskar Brothers of. 
Poona have started manufacturing these engines. Pumping sets are 
manufactured by Messrs. Kirloskar Brothers and others. The census 
of implements taken in 1939-40 shows that Poona had in use in that 
year 8,548 iron mots, 18,783 leather mots, 219 oil engine pumps and 
18 electric pumps. ‘ 


The harrow (kulav, vakhar, aut, or pharat), is used after plough- 
ing for crushing the clods of earth. The parts of the harrow are 
the dind (head piece) ; the janoli (prongs); the phas (blade) ; 
the dandi (plough); and the rumane (stilt). Except for the 
blade which is made of iron, all parts are made of babul wood. 
The head piece is straight and rectangular in cross section. In the 
front, two prongs are fixed into it in a slanting direction down- 
wards at an angle of 50° with the pole. The blade, made of iron, 
is straight, fairly long and thick. Its two ends are turned upwards 
te fit in the prongs where they are firmly held by means of iron 
rings (vasu). The pole is straight and is fixed slightly on the left 
of the centre of the head piece. It is.supplemented by a short brace 
which is fixed on the rightiof the centre». The other end of the brace 
rests on the pole. 


In Poona, two types of harrows are commonly used, namely the 
pharat, a light one, and the kulav, a heavy one. The kulav is used 
for the preparation of land and the pharat is mainly used for 
covering seeds. The heavy harrow abighs about 70 lb. and works to 
a depth of from 1-5” to 3” and requires one man and two bullocks. 
A team working eight hours can finish from 1% to 2 acres. The 
light harrow weighs about 45 Ib. and works to a depth of from 
1’ to 2”. It requires one man and two bullocks to work. A team 
can finish four acres in a_working day. The indigenous harrows 
are quite cheap and easy to construct and to repair. They can also 
be put to a variety of uses such as breaking the earth after plough- 
ing, mixing manure, covering seed, preparing seed beds, levelling 
and even interculturing. Efforts at introduction of improved types 
of harrows have, therefore, failed. Disc harrows are in use on a few 
farms, but owing to their cost, they have not become popular. 


The beam harrow (imaind) is used for breaking the clods of 
earth after ploughing. The maind is a rectangular log of babul 
wood about 10 ft. long, 1 ft. broad and 9 inches thick, and weighs 
from 160 }b. to 200 Ib. A wooden beam is fixed to the log in the 
centre for applying force by a yoke to be attached to it. Two iron 
rings are fixed to the log, one on each side of the beam, for tying 
ropes for applying equal force to the ends of the log. The maind is 
not a very effective clod-crusher. The Department of Agriculture 
has, therefore, been advocating the use of the Norwegian harrow 
(a star rotary type, a very heavy harrow) as a very efficient clod 
crusher, but its cost being high and the number of days of use 
being limited, it has not yet ‘become very popular among the 
cultivators. 


For interculturing crops like jowar, bajri and other food grains, 
a slit hoe, known as kolapa, is used. This implement is a miniature 
blade harrow and is used to work in between lines of crops to stir 
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the soil so as to remove the weeds, loosen the soil, conserve 
moisture and aerate the soil. It is used up to the time when the 
crop is from 12” to 15” in height, after which it cannot be used. 
The size of the kolana depends upon the distance between the 
crops lines. The prongs and half the portion of the blade are made 
into one piece and two such pieces fixed on the head piece leave 
a slit about three inches wide. Generally, two hoes are worked on 
one yoke. The hoes are tied to the yoke by a piece of rope passing 
over the handle and the head piece of the hoe. The yokes used 
are long and straight in proportion to the number of spaces covered 
and the distance between them. The reins, by which the bullocks 
are controlled, are tied to a “Y” shaped stick. This implement 
requires careful handling, especially when the crop is young. 
Two men with two bullocks interculture about four acres of land 
in a day. The Department of Agriculture has introduced some 
improved varieties of hoes, namely the Planet Junior hand _ hoes, 
spiked tooth hoes and. shovel cultivators, for working in wide-spaced 
crops like chillies, sugarcane; etc.; and these implements are 
becoming quite popular in the district, For interculturing sugarcane 
fields, a special tyned hoe was prepared at the Manjri farm, but it 
has not become popular because of its high cost. 


Besides the tools worked with the help of bullocks, there are a few 
tools which are utilised in various. other agricultural operations and 
are worked by hand. These are :—the kurhad (axe); the kudali 
(pick axe); the phavada (spade); the Khurpe (weeding hook) ; 
the vila (sickle) ; the koyata (bill hook); the pahar (crowbar) ; 
and the dantale (rake) ; and these are mostly made by the village 
carpenter or iron smith. 


As no animal-driven implement for harvesting has been devised, 
the principal tool is the vila (sickle) with an entire cutting edge. 
It is used in harvesting the crops by cutting the stems. The kudali 
(pick axe) is used for digging up and harvesting various root crops. 
Sugarcane is harvested by a heavy sharp knife or hatchet. The 
phavada (spade) is useful in repairing and making bunds, making 
water channels and filling the fields with soil and manures. Pahar 
(the crowbar), either wooden or iron toothed, is usually worked 
for collecting and removing waste materials from the fields. The 
khurpe (weeding hook) and the vila (sickle) are possessed by 
each working member of the cultivator’s family. The koyata (bill 
hook) and the kurhad (axe) are the important implements for the 
purposes of cutting and chopping trees and wood. The pahar 
(crowbar) is usually used on the farm for lifting clods or stones, 
digging holes and other allied operations. Threshing is usually done 
by bullocks unaided by any appliances. For winnowing, a soop 
(banbos scoop) is used. The man stands on a higher altitude 
and gradually drops the grains from the scoop and the husk blows 
away. Sieves are used for separating the grain from dust, sand and 
pebbles or big straw pieces. In some places, artificial wind is 
produced by using a winnowing fan designed by the Department of 
Agriculture, This is just like an electric fan being worked by hand 
by means of gears driven by a cycle chain. 

Sugarcane is usually crushed in the iron mills manufactured by 
Messrs. Kirloskar Bros. and Messrs. Cooper and Sons. For the 
preparation of gur, sugarcane juice is boiled in open pans made of 
iron. The pan is shallow and broad about 7’ in diameter and 10” 
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deep with a capacity of 1,000 to 1,200 lb. of sugarcane juice. The 
moulds for preparing gur blocks are made of galvanised iron sheets. 
Besides these two implements, various small implements such as 
scum-strainers and ghamelas (iron baskets) are also required in the 
process of manufacturing gur. 


The bullock cart (gada) is still the common means of transporta- 
tion in carrying out agricultural operations. The present cart consists 
of a large frame of babul wood supported on two solid wooden wheels 
held together by an axle. The naves of the wheels are fitted inside 
with iron tubes in which the axles work. The wheels have iron tyres. 
These carts are drawn by a pair of bullocks. 


During the past decade, improvements have been effected to the 

gadas. Ball bearing arrangements have been made inside the nut 
of the wheels to reduce friction and give easy movement to the 
wheels, Pneumatic rubber tyres in place of the iron ones are 
available, but in actual practice the cultivators find the pneumatic 
tyres very costly and their use is, therefore, restricted to the carts 
used by rich contractors for purposes of transport in towns. 
* LIVESTOCK FORMS AN IMPORTANT ITEM IN A FARM. A farmer usually 
keeps a pair of bullocks and a few cows, and in addition, a few sheep, 
goats and poultry. As yet, not-much headway has been made in this 
district in the use of mechanical implements, and hence bullock- 
driven ploughs, carts and water lifts are in common use. In fact, 
in rural areas, a farmer's status and efficiency are judged by the 
number of cattle he possesses. A recent census of the district (1948- 
49), results of which are given below, shows that considerable increase 
has taken place in the livestock wealth since the compilation of the 
last Gazetteer. 


TABLE No, 31. 
Livestock in Poona: Catt':—1948-49. 


Classification of Cattle, Cow class. | Buffalo cloas, 

(1) Working builocks over 3 years kept for work only «| 2,69,975 4,130 
(2) Bulls and bullocks over 3 years not used for breeding or, 

work 7 ae os +s »+| 7,461 781 
(3) Breeding cows over 3 years kept for breeding or milk, 

production es a os -.| 1,65,082 67,080 
(4) C ws over 3 years used for work only we --| 56,897 22,609 
(5) Cows over 3 yoars not in use for work or breeding 

purposes i ee a «| 30,359 9,854 
(6) Young stack— 


(a) under | year— 


(¢) Male ese ie = «| 42,931 8,797 
(it) Female fs oe Be -., 49,965 15,291 
(8) lto 3 yeara— 
(t} Male ae an a «| 41,921 6,202 
{ti) Female se Si oe «| 37,711 11,246 
(7) Breeding bulls over 3 yoars kept or used for breeding 
purposes only is aye ae ie 2,475 1,288 
Total ..| 7,04,777 1,47,278 


In addition to these cattle, Poona district in 1948-49 had 3,32,028 
sheep, 3,09,475 goats, 6,137 horses, 5,198 asses and 628 mules. These 
animals, though not exactly used on the farm, are useful to the farmer 
Hs a BUIppeE of other ways and can be classed as agricultural 
livestock. 
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The following table gives comparative figures of livestock in Poona 
in 1882-83 and 1948-49 :— 


TABLE No, 32. 


Classifica tion of livestoek. 1882-83. 3948-49, 
lL Bullocks es es Ste sis 2,27,619 3,64,763 
2. He-buffaloes ek ee ek ao 12,0384 21,198 
3. Gows.. ale on se se 1,44,949 3,40,014 
4. She-buffaloes wa rs x oh 40,646 1,26,080 
5. Sheep and Goats .. oe Ps -.| 2,89,688 6,41,498 
6 Horses .. oh ee a ee 11,163 6,187 
7, Asses... be “a a #8 6,745 5,193 


Although there has been a decline in the number of horses and 
asses, there has been an all-round increase in livestock as a whole. 
This is an index to the importance that is still given to the raising 
of livestock in the district. 

In this district, as in other parts of the country, bullocks and he- 
buffaloes are mainly used for the heavier agricultural work on the 
farm, and cows and she-buffaloes_are.mainly kept for purposes of 
breeding and milk production,.In a few-cases only are cows and 
she-buffaloes used on the farms, Bullocks are the common animals 
in use in the farm work and their high number indicates their relative 
importance in agricultural operations and rural transportation. These 
cattle belong mainly to the imported varieties, the important among 
them being the Khillar, the Dangi, and the Malvi, besides some local 
non-deseript varieties. Among buffaloes, the Pandharpuri, the Surati, 
and the Murrah types are commonly found in Poona. The Khillar 
cows and bullocks are costlier than other types. A Khillar cow costs 
about Rs. 300 to Rs. 400 and a pair of buliocks of the same variety 
between Rs. 1,200 and Rs. 1,400. Prices of local varieties are Rs. 100 
to Rs. 150 per cow and Rs. 700 to Rs. 800 per pair of 
bullocks. The prices prevailing for a Khillar breeding bull ranges 
between Rs. 600 and Rs. 800. The Pandharpuri and the Murrah 
milch buffaloes can be purchased at a price varying between Rs. 800 
and Rs. 1,000 each while local non-descript milch buffaloes can be 
had for about half of that price. 

Cows and she-buffaloes are kept mainly for milk production. She- 
buffaloes are growing in popularity largely because of their higher 
milk yield. The total production of milk in the Poona district has 
been estimated at 14,42,500 maunds per year. The cattle provide 
fertile farm-yard manure, and 17 lakh cart loads of farm-yard manure 
are collected annually valued approximately at Rs. 51 lakhs. 

Horses, mules and asses, though not used for agricultural 
operations, are classed as agricultural livestock. These animals are 
mostly used for drawing transport vehicles and sometimes as pack 
animals. 

In addition to cattle, Poona has a large number of sheep and goats 
usually of the Deccani type. According to the 1948-49 estimates, 
there are 3,32,023 sheep and 3,09,475 goats in the district. These 
animals are valuable assets as they produce wool, hair, skins and 
mutton and, in the case of goats, also milk. It has been the usual 
practice of the farmers of this district to keep a few sheep and goats 
on the farm along with other cattle. Goats and sheep for mutton 
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cost between Rs. 50 and Rs. 80 each. One and a half Jakh pounds 
of wool are produced annually in Poona. 


The keeping of poultry is an important cottage industry in rural 
areas, and eggs, fowls and ducks are regarded as valuable kinds of 
food. In the year 1948-49, the number of fowls and poultry was 
estimated at 4 lakhs and approximately 20,00,000 eggs were produced 
in the year. 

The main sources of cattle supply in the rural areas are the weekly 
cattle markets held in each taluka. These markets are managed 
either by the municipal authorities or by the District Local Board. 
Some of the largely attended cattle markets are held at the following 


places :— 
1. Bhamburda 6. Dhond 
2. Khed 7. Indapur 
3. Manchar 8 Baramati 
4, Ghodnadi 9. Saswad 
5. Belhe 10. Junnar 


There are good centres in Poona for treatment of cattle. There 
are eight veterinary hospitals in the district, one being located at 
each of the following places, viz., Poona, Baramati, Indapur, Khed, 
Junnar, Bhor, Saswad and Talegaon Dhamdhere. Livestock from 
all over the district are brought to these hospitals for medical treat- 
ment. 


Good breeding facilities are also provided, and efforts are made to 
improve the quality of cattle. The Agricultural Department, in 
order to grade up the village cattle, supplies to farmers premium 
bulls of the Khillar, Dangi and Gir types. On Ist April 1950, there 
were 68 premium bulls at work. In addition, there were 50 premium 
cows which had been giyen to Harijans and poor classes of the 
district for production of pedigree stock of cattle. Under the Post- 
war Reconstruction Scheme supplementary breeding centres have 
been established at Koregaon Bhima and Nhavare in Sirur Taluka and 
at Loni Deokar in Indapur Taluka. Each centre consists of five 
adjoining villages, and ten premium cows and one premium bull 
are located in each village. In co-operation with various panjrapoles, 
the Agricultural Departrnent has been successful in raising a good 
herd of the Gir variety of cattle. 


A sheep breeding farm established in Poona in 1937 functions as 
the central research institute for the Bombay Deccan. The plan of 
experimental breeding at this station is co-ordinated by the State with 
the research undertaken in the different breeding areas, The stud 
sheep bred at this farm are distributed to initiate the breeding of 
flocks in other districts. The work of introducing improved sheep 
is undertaken in the taluka of Dhond. 


A Central Poultry Farm was established in Poona in 1928 for the 
purpose of testing the suitability of the different breeds of poultry 
and for training the children of farmers in practical poultry keeping. 
This poultry farm now supplies annually 200 breeding cocks and 
2,000 hatching eggs. The improved breeds, namely, the White 
Leghorn and the Rhode Island Red, have been introduced and found 
quite profitable in the eastern and the western talukas of the district 
respectively. Besides, in order to encourage raising of pedigree 
ae of poultry, premiums in cash are given to 15 persons in the 

istrict. 
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The estimated annual quantity of livestock products in the district a 5. 


in 1948-49 was as under :— Apriculture. 
TABLE No. 33. J AVESTOCE. 
2 te te ed Products, 
Products, Quantity. 
Milk a's es vs Cl 7 14,42,500 (maunds). 
Kggs a we Ae oe. ae 20,00,000 (rumber). 
Manure 7 ts oe ea 17,00,00U (cart loads), 
Hides oe o* ee oe és 85,000 (numter), 
Wool ea ae ae ns se 1,60,00U (lo). 
Ouw calves vie ee os : 1,00,000 (number), 
Buffalo calves é< we os ao 25,000 (number). 


The following were the livestock prices current in 1948-49 :— 
TABLE No, 34, 


Livestock, Variety. Unit. Value. Prices, 
Rs. 
Bullocks = ..{ Khillar :| Pair ..| 1,200 to 1,400 
; Local res gr Bay --| 700 to 800 
Khillar Breeding ..|-Each . 600 to 800 
Cows ce ..| Khillar +k nf .-| 300 to 400 
Local te ms Pe 100 to 150. 
Milch buffaloes .. «| Local my os a 400 to 500 
Murrah or Mehsan Ps os 800 to 1,000 
Pandharpuri i: = ae 800 to 1,000 
Goats and sheep ..| For mutton ey a 50 to 80 
Poultry és -.| For moat .-| Per bird. 4 to 6 
Lggs ne ».| Country . ‘ Wtoll.. 1 
Improved “| Per dozen 2 


ON ACCOUNT OF THE FREQUENT FAILURES OF MONSOONS causing  fargaTion, 
famines and scarcity conditions over several talukas, irrigation has 
always attracted considerable attention in the Poona district. The 
problem of finding water for irrigation is more acute in the eastern 
talukas of the district, namely, Indapur, Sirur and Baramati, where 
the annual average rainfall is very scanty. 


In the year 1947-48, in the whole of the district, excluding the 
taluka of Bhor and Velhe Mahal, an area of 1,94,585 acres under 
crops, or roughly about 8-8 per cent. of the gross cropped area, 
was under irrigated farming. , 


In the Poona district, there is no area shown as under tank irriga- 
tion in 1947-48, but there are a few irrigation tanks in the district. 
In canal tracts, comprising the portion of the talukas of Haveli, 
Dhond, Baramati, Indapur, Purandar, Poona City and Sirur, water 
is available by gravitational flow, while in places where wells, tanks 
and rivers are the main sources of water, it is lifted by means of 
mots, Persian wheels or pumps. Irrigated land in the Poona district 
is accordingly classified into motasthal and patasthal lands. 
Motasthal lands, which account for about 38-8 per cent. of the 
irrigated area, are lands irrigated with the help of a mot from 
wells, tanks and ponds. The remaining 61-2 per cent. of the land 
under irrigation is known as patasthal, which means lands watered 
by canals, 
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Out of the total area of 1,94,585 acres of gross cropped area under 
frrigation, 1,16,659 acres are under Government canals, 3,087 acres 
under private canals, 78,779 acres under well irrigation and 
1,060 acres under other sources of water supply. Among the various 
crops grown in the district, those which are grown in the eastern 
talukas of the district have larger areas under wet farming than 
those grown in the western portions. 

Considered absolutely in terms of irrigated acreage, jowar with 
91,469 irrigated acres, i.e, 47 per cent. of the total irrigated area 
in the district, occupied the first place, followed by bajri with 
17,448 irrigated acres or 8-8 per cent. of the total irrigated area, 
‘and wheat with 16,368 irrigated acres or 8:4 per cent. of the total 
irrigated area. If acreage under irrigation is related to the total 
acreage under a particular crop, sugarcane with 16,252 irrigated 
acres, forming 94-5 per cent. of the total area under sugarcane, took 
the first place, maize coming next with 1,402 acres forming 89-3 per 
cent. of the total area under maize. “Other food crops” had 
24,845 irrigated acres, which formed 12-7 per cent. of the total 
irrigated area and 62-7 per cent. of the total area under the same 
crops. 


As noted in a previous paragraph (p. 220), different fields have 
different sources of irrigation and they are watered at frequent 
intervals. The interval between two consecutive waterings varies 
as between crops.and seasons as also on the nature of the soil, crop 
and season. Such intervals in Poona vary from 5 to 10 days, and 
the quantity of water supplied to the field varies from 1-5 acre 
inches to acre inches. An acre-inch roughly measures 
8,630 cubic feet or 101 tons of water approximately. 

The numbers of the different sourees of water supply in the district 
are :— 


Government canals LJ A 6 
Wells ar i. 82,805 
Bandharas es S; a7 
Tanks 519 


Wells are the common source of irrigation throughout the district. 
There has been a large increase in the number of wells for irrigation 
in Poona District since the compilation of the last Gazetteer. While 
their number in 1882-83 was 18,651, in 1948-49 it was 32,805, These 
wells are distributed in the various talukas as follows :— 


Purandar 8,475 
Haveli es es 2,547 
Indapur ee si 2,473 
Mulshi pi 130 
Sirur a se .. 98,848 
Junnar ais we .. 5,187 
Ambegaon a ne 4,756 
Dhond a i 2,642 
Baramati oie om 3,704 
Khed ae we .- 3,408 
Mawal “i ue oa 151 
Poona City as ; : 834 
Bhor as Se se 155 
Velhe ere oe a Nil. 

Total .. 82,805 
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Generally speaking, the eastern talukas of the district have more 
wells than the western talukas. 


The wells used for irrigation are generally circular, eight to 
ten feet in diameter and twenty to fifty feet deep. These wells are 
sometimes pitched with brick or stone and mortar, more usually 
lined with dry cut stones; and frequently built only on the side on 
which the water life or mot is worked. The water is lifted by a mot 
(a leather or iron container). The leather water bag (mot) is of 
two sizes, one measuring about ten feet from mouth to mouth and 
worked in deep wells, and the other one from five to six feet and 
worked in small wells. The leather mot is more common and is 
prepared usually by the village cobbler. The iron mots, usually of 
the Sangli type, are imported from neighbouring urban centres. . 
A mot worked by a pair of bullocks can be used for irrigating two 
or three acres of land with the help of two or three men. _ Recently 
pumps for lifting water operated either by oil engines or by electrie 
motors are being increasingly used. 


Another source of irrigation in the Poona district is bandharas, 
small weirs built across streams in order that the level of water flowing 
in the stream may be raised sufficiently to command the Jands to 
be irrigated. There are 27 bandharas in the Poona district, of which 
11 are in Purandar, 6 in Junnar, 5 in Khed, 2 in Ambegaon and one 
each in Haveli, Dhond and Baramati. They irrigate an area 
ot 2,631 acres and 18 gunthas. Besides these, 21 new bandharas have 
been recently completed and it is proposed to irrigate 1,326 acres 
from them. The majority of these dams or bandharas are built of 
mud and sometimes of masonry, and are renewed or repaired every 
year after the rains. The channels are not bridged, hedged or 
otherwise protected, and much injury is caused to them by the 
village cattle and carts, resulting in waste of water. The water is 
taken to the fields by gravitational flow and when the water in 
the dam falls below the level of the channel, the water has to be 
lifted either by pumps or by wooden shovels hung by a rope from 
a tripod of sticks. These bandharas are in charge of the Revenue 
Department and water rates are charged according to the quantity of 
water supplied, 


The following statement gives the location of bandharas and the 
area irrigated by them :— 


TABLE No. 36, 
Statement showing Bandharas in Poona District (1948-49). 


Location. Taluka. Area irrigated. 
Vadhane .. o . --| Baramati ary 14 39 
Patas ae . on +++ Dhond 8 11 35 
Narayangaon ne ve ++| Junnar a 452 20 
Vadaj o <e oe +t Do. os 131 31 
Kusur a oe te «+ Do. - 25 35 


(contd.) 
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TABLE No. 36—contd. 


| Location. Taluka. Area irrigated. 
A. @, 
Yenere.. =e ee ..| Junnar ee ll 2 
Otur 3a <s -_ os Do. oe 221 #4 
Udapur.. a . --| Do. Aa 60 36 
Awasari Khurd ‘ : Khed 192 38 
Khed : es ate .-| Do, ee 97 16 
Padali ee os ae ~| Da = 36 12 
Donde Se ae 2 a Do. ie 45 26 
Thugaon ., a vs Do. an 86 37 
Chincholi .. oi a ».| Ambegaon . 50 26 
Narodi ox re os ‘y Do. es 25 35 
Khed-Shivapur es ’ -.| Haveli a 120 14 
Suewad oe aie ..| Purandar es 154 32 
Garade ., es as bie Do. oa 18 8 
Boapgaon “ . Do wie 23 13 
Kamthadi ae we Ss Do PP 12 33 
Khalad., fa as ae Do, es 169 32 
Munjawadi aA ie os Do. ee 37 25 
Dhulewadi., es ae aie Do. a 52 13 
Kothalo.. ei ar ee Do, eS 385 1 
Hiware .. ae ie Hi Do, ae 68 26 
Belsar ie ws oe ms Do. é 179 «(17 
Parinche .. . Do. 3 293 12 
Total .. 2631—18 


TABLE No, 37. 


The following is the list of Bandharas recently completed :— 


——* 


Area proposed 
Location. Taluka. to-be irrigated, 

A. G. 
Gohe Budruk ve oe ..| Ambegaon a 17 31 
Shinoli .. ae os ms Do. ee 10 #0 
Sal te ie as os Do, oA 13 «(0 
Loni Kand., os a ..| Haveli ‘a 100 60 
Savarguon.. ae « -+{ dunnar oe 128 0 
Ane Ae “a 3 --| Do as 64 0 
Pimpari-Pendhar 2%, . * Do. wa 68 OO 
Basti vie ae oe oe Do. es 25 «40 
Pimpalwandi . Do, a 100 «(0 
Yedgaon ‘wa . Dy, . 160 «(0 
Mile “a aie ss «| Malshi F 60 0 
Kolawali .. oe ae | Do. . 260 («0 
Walane., < * A Do. os 25 «(0 
Dongargaon ne o vel Do. 35 «=O 
Lawale aa wr we Do, 50 0 
Kondhavale be oe --| Do sn 264 7 
Dirumbare .. ave --| Mawal a 15 «0 
Bhivadi .. te os ..! Purandar 34. 0 
Hiware fs : . e Do. . 35 (OO 
Kamthadi .. at ois wa Do. 7 50 0 
Kapurvahal a ve --| Bhor . 47 0 


Total 
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In 1863-64, a more than usually severe drought caused great 
damage and distress in the district and Government determined to 
find out how far this tract could be protected from famines by 
irrigation works. The enquiry was entrusted to Lt. General Fife, 
R. E., who submitted a detailed report on constructing irrigation 
works at Kasurdi, Matoba, Khateka Durva, Khamgaon, Bhadgaon, and 
Chutorlkur—all in the Bhimthadi taluka. He opined that small 
lakes were useless and the only means of protection from famine 
was the water of the rivers having their sources in the Sahyadris and 
recommended that water should be led from the Mutha river by a 
high level canal starting from Poona and extending to Indapur. 
The Bombay Government, agreeing with him, sanctioned the Mutha 
Canal works, which came into operation in 1874-75, The experience 
gained since then made the administrators realise the advantages of 
big irrigation works based on rivers and big tanks. The Nira Left 
Bank Canal was brought into operation in 1885-86, 


The following is a list of the chief irrigation works constructed or 
repaired by Government, with details regarding the area irrigated 


by them :— 


TABLE No. 38. 
Government Irrigation Works, Poona, 1945-46. 


(In acres) 
Cultur-  |Estimated Area actually irrigated. 
Name. able area area of os —— 
commanded. | irrigation.| Kharif. Rabi. Total. 
————— = 
| 
1. Nira Right Bank Canal. 1,118 1,118 936 556 1,492 | 
2. Nira Left Bank Canal. 1,49,821 | 1,138,280 35,782 59,583 } 95,365 | 
3. Shetphal tank a 17,483 4,200 2,910 4,679 7,589 
4, Mutha Canals oe 49,800 16,800 11,402 3,335 ) 14,737 
5, Matoba tank o ese 3,250 531 1,420 1,951 
6. Kasurdi tank it sake ets sdiloe- Vie DaGas 
7. Shirshuphaltank  ., 2,500 1,800 101 | 88 189 
8. Bhadalwadi tank 2,400 2,000 13 1,127 1,140 


H 1 
Total .. 2,23,122 | 1,42,448 51,675 ' 70,788 3,22,463 
\ 


The Mutha Canals system came into operation in 1874-75, 
It was constructed at a cost of about Rs. 65,50,000 including the cost 
of a large ghat-fed reservoir (Lake Fife) on the Mutha river at 
Khadakwasala, about 12 miles to the south-west of Poona. The 
system comprises two canals, the Mutha Right Bank Canal and the 
Mutha Left Bank Canal, 70 and 18 miles long respectively, operating 
in the Haveli, Poona City and Dhond talukas. The maximum designed 
discharges of the two canal heads are 412 and 38-5 causes respectively. 
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Both the canals take off direct from the flanks of the lake which has 
a storage capacity of 3,091 million cubic feet, of which 456 million 
cubic feet are reserved tor the Poona water supply system as a margin 
of safety in the event of replenishment being received late. The 
storage is partly utilised for drinking and domestic purposes in Poona 
and partly for irrigation, The supply available for irrigation being 
insufficient, the perennial limit of the Mutha Right Bank Canal is 
restricted to the reach between the head of the canal and mile 
Ng. 23 5/8. Even so the supply available in the lake is inadequate to 
meet the increasing demands on it, and a project for increasing the 
storage is under consideration. The Khamgaon and the Matoba tanks 
are tail tanks receiving the surplus supply of the canal during the 
monsoon months. 


The Khamgaon tank is situated in the Dhond taluka at mile 23 of 
the Mutha Right Bank Canal and is only partially completed. It 
receives replenishment during the monsoon from the canal. The 
catchment area of the tank is only three-fourths of a mile and the 
storage is used for radi irrigation. The area under irrigation from 
this tank in normal years is limited to 250 acres, 


The Matoba tank is situated in the village of Pimpalgaon, 28 miles 
east of Poona, in the Dhond taluka, near the Yevat railway station. 
The Matoba reservoir was designed to store the surplus water of the 
Mutha Right Bank Canal and to water the land between it and the 
Mutha-Mula river. The work was undertaken in December 1876 
and was completed in August 1877, mostly by famine Jabour. The 
reservoir is formed by a dam 6,095 feet long and 48 feet high. The 
main distributing channel is 11% miles long and is capable of 
discharging 26 cubic feet a second.| The tank is replenished by the 
Mutha Right Bank Canal through an outlet in the monsoon season. 
The catchment area is only ten square miles, but with the aid 
of the surplus water from the canal, the monsoon demand for water 
can be supplied and the reservoir can always be left full in October 
when the south-west monsoon closes. A regulating bridge is built 
across the Mutha Canal at the 49%th mile from Poona, by which 
the water in the canal can at any time be turned into the reservoir. 
The storage is utilised for the irrigation of monsoon, rabi and two 
seasonal crops. 


The total area commanded by the Mutha Canals system is 94,000 
acres, The irrigated area ding the year 1948-49 was reported as 
19,545 acres and the average of the three years 1946-49 was 
21,488 acres, Bajri, vegetables, jowar, maize, wheat and rice are the 
crops which were irrigated largely by the Mutha Canals, In order to 
increase the acerage under food grains, Government have recently 
issued instructions to ban sugarcane cultivation on the Mutha Canals. 
On account of increase in population in Poona City and Poona 
Cantonment and also due to development of industries round about, 
the demand for water supply from the Mutha Canals for non- 
irrigation purposes has considerably increased during the last few 
years. 


The Nira Left Bank Canal was designed in the second half of 
the last century to irrigate the left bank of the Nira valley and a part 
of the Bhima valley near the meeting of the two rivers. It was 
also intended to supply water for household purposes to towns and 
villages along the valley wherever the wells were insufficient or 
brackish, Work on the scheme was begun in 1881 and the system 
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came into operation in 1885-86. It serves the famine-stricken tract 
south-east of Poona district. 


The original works consisted of (i) a 127 feet high masonry dart 
at Bhatghar, above 32 miles south of Poona on the Yelawandi river 
in order to form a storage tank (Lake Whiting) with a capacity t¢ 
hold 5,300 cubic feet of water; (ii) a pick up weir at Vir on the 
Nira river about 17 miles downstream from Bhatghar ; (iii) a cana} 
about 100 miles long irrigating about 80,000 acres in a year; and 
(iv) the Shetpha] tank at the tail of the canal with an effective 
capacity of 592 million cubic feet of water for the purpose of storin 
a portion of the surplus monsoon discharge. The canal, lated 
enlarged, together with the Shela tank now commands a gross 
area of 2,01,000 acres. The culturable area under the canal is 
1,49,821 acres, 


In course of time Government realised the need for the extension 
of the Nira irrigation system to the right bank of the river. A project 
was framed in 1910 which included raising the dam at Bhatghar 
by 60 feet, construction of a canal on the right bank of the river 
Nira and enlarging the existing Nira Left Bank Canal. But the 
project did not materialise till 1922 when a revised project was 
sanctioned. The revised project sanctioned provided for the con- 
struction of a dam (Lloyd-Dam) at,Bhatghar designed to increase 
the storage from 5,300 million cubic feet) to 24,000 million cubic feet 
of water; the construction of a canal 160% miles long on the right 
bank of the Nira river and the enlargement of the Nira Left Bank 
Canal. Water was first supplied in 1924-25, 


The Nira Right Bank Canal system was completed and came into 
operation in 1987-38. Its head works are at Vir, 17 miles from the 
Lloyd Dam at Bhatghar. The designed discharges and at tail are 
1,500 and 414 cusecs respectively, the. corresponding full ey 
depths being 8:5 and 6-5 feet respectively. The canal has 11% miles 
length in the Poona district and the remaining length of 95 miles 
is located in the districts of Satara and Sholapur. It has three 
branches and 69 distributaries. The canal is provided with the 
most modern means of measuring, controlling and regulating the 
water supply. In 1945-46, it commanded an area of 1,118 acres 
in the Poona district and irrigated an area of 1,492 acres under kharif 
and rabi crops. 


The Lloyd Dam at Bhatghar, i.¢., the new dam, is 190 feet high, 
5,833 feet long and 124 feet wide at the base. It was completed in 
1928 at a cost of Rs. 1,72,00,000. It is one of the largest dams in 
the world and contains 21% million cubic feet of masonry. The 
lake formed by the construction of the dam has a length of 17 miles 
at full supply level with a corresponding storage capacity of 24,000 
million cubic feet of water. Its catchment area is 128 square miles 
in extent with an annual rainfall varying from 250 inches in the 
ghats to 40 inches at Bhatghar. In addition to the sluices required 
for releasing water for irrigation purposes, there are 81 waste weir 
gates for the control and regulation of the flood level in the lake. 
Turbines are also fixed at the close streams of the dam which 
serve the purpose of generating hydro-electric power. 


The pick up weir at Vir is a small old bandhara across the Nira 
river, 17 miles further down from the Lloyd Dam. It stores up 232 
million cubic feet of water. Both the Right Bank and the Left 
Bank Canals take off from this weir. 
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The Shetphal tank is the tail tank of the Nira Left Bank Canal 
ind stores up 592 million cubic feet of water. It has got its own 
iystem of distributing channels and commands an area of 23,000 
acres. The full supply level is 87 feet 5 inches. During the 
mionsoon, when there is an overflow at the Vir weir, all the available 
surplus water is diverted to this tank through the Nira Left Bank 
canal, In 1945-46 it covered 7,589 acres of cropped area which 
neluded both rabi and kharif crops. 


The Rakh tank is a small bandhara, about 5 miles from Walha 
Railway Station on the Southern Railway line, and is formed by 
in earthen dam constructed across a nala near the Rakh village in the 
Jurandar taluka. The catchment area of the tank is 5-38 square 
niles and its capacity is only 34-2 million cubic feet. The tank has 
wo channels of a total length of 3% miles. The area commanded by 
thannel No. 1, which is on the left bank, is 265 acres, and by 
thannel No, 2 is 321 acres. The main channel is designed to dis- 
sharge 12-8 cusecs leaving sufficient margin for all losses in transit, 
The Rakh tank depends mainly upon local rains. 


The district has a larger area under the Nira Left Bank Canal 
han under the Nira Right Bank Canal which has a very small mileage 
n this district. Since the advent. of the Nira Canals, there has been 
in increase in area under perennial irrigation, especially under 
ugarcane, fruits, food grains and fodder. This has resulted in the 
ise of the general standard of living, and also in improvement 
a local trade, communcations, public health and hygiene. 
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xast of Poona, on the Rotimal, a small feeder of the Bhima, 
vas designed to irrigate the lands on the left bank of the Rotimal. 
(he dam is of earth, 2,200 feet long and 58 feet high. The full 
upply level of the tank is 31 ft. the corresponding contents being 
56-60 million cubic ft. The waste weir channel, which is on the right 
lank of the dam, is 300 feet wide.’ The outlet is a masonry culvert 
inder the dam where it abuts on the right flank and three 12” iron 
luice valves, The catchment area of the tank is 28 square miles. 
fhe tank depends on the monsoon for the supply of water. If 
‘commands an area of 2,500 acres but in 1945-46 it could irrigate 
mly 189 acres under the rabi and the kharif crops. 


The Bhadalwadi tank is situated in Bhadalwadi, on a feeder of 
he Bhima, in Indapur taluka, 64 miles east of Poona. It was 
xegun in 1876-77 as a relief work during famine and was opened 
or irrigation in 1881. It was designed to irrigate the lands of 
he villages of Daluj and Palasdev. 1t is formed by an earthen dam 
1,725 feet long and 55 feet at its greatest height. The full supply 
evel of the tank is 35 feet with corresponding contents of 190-7-+4 
nillion cubic feet, The drainage area above the dam is 23 sq. miles, 
the waste weir on the left flank is 400 feet long with a crest 11 feet 
velow the top of the dam. The tank commands an area of 2,400 
cres and in 1945-46 actually irrigated kharif and rabi crops on 1,140 
cres of land, 


The Kasurdi tank was constructed in 18388 in Kasurdi, a village 
a the Baramati taluka. It is a small reservoir dependent 
or its supply on the local rainfall over an area of six square miles. 


Shirshuphal tank. 


Bhadalwadi tank. 


Kasurdi tank. 
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The tank is almost completely silted up to a depth of 16 feet and 
hence there is very little irrigation under this tank. The leasing 
out of the tank bed for cultivation is the main source of revenue. 


Besides these major sources of irrigation, there are two small water 
reservoirs in the Baramati Taluka, one at Patas and the other at 
Supe. These water reservoirs were constructed as relief works 
during the famine of 1876-77. 


THERE ARE DIFFERENT METHODS OF OBTAINING SEED adopted by 
cultivators in the Poona district. Progressive cultivators pick select 
fruits or earheads from the healthy and vigorous plants in their 
fields and preserve the seeds from them till the time of next sowing! 
With other cultivators, the common practice is to obtain seed either 
from local merchants or from the bigger cultivators who grow their 
own seed and have a surplus to sell. Tenant farmers of limited 
means borrow seed from their landlords and make repayment in kind, 
aiter harvest, at 14 or 1% times the quantity borrowed. The 
merchants and the landlords obtain their stock from localities 
renowned for the particular seed. For instance, in the case of cereal 
and fodder seeds, the villages of Awasari in the Ambegaon taluka 
and Sakurdi in the Purandar taluka are well-known for good bajri 
seeds, the Haveli taluka for nilva (kharif jowar) seeds, and the 
neighbouring district of Sholapur for its,maize seeds. Jucerne seeds 
have also to be imported into the district. Local vegetable seeds are 
grown by progressive farmers in the district and sold to their 
neighbours or merchants. Onion seed is obtained from the Nasik 
district. Foreign vegetables, such as cabbage, cauliflower, nawalkol, 
ete. are imported into the district by merchants either trom abroad 
or from northern India and sold to cultivators, There are not any 
ae seed farms in the district, but there are a few nurseries whic 
sell vegetable seedlings. 


Fruit trees are generally propagated by grafts and seedlings, which 
are obtained from local gardens and nurseries. The cultivators of 
Talegaon-Dhamdhere are noted for their supply of budded 
grafts of citrus fruits like lemons, oranges and mosambis. Betel-vine 
gardens are maintained for years together and cuttings for fresh vine 
are obtained from the garden itself. Tobacco seed is gathered by 
the cultivator from his own field and is also obtained through local 
merchants. Sugarcane sets are normally obtained from old planta. 
tions in the locality. The Agricultural Department maintains 
a central farm at Padegaon to grow sets of improved varieties, and 
when released, these are distributed by the department itself. 


The Department of Agriculture has been active also in the work 
of propagating improved strains of paddy, jowar, wheat and gram 
evolved at departmental research stations. The nucleus seed 
obtained from the Government farms is multiplied in a suitable 
locality on the fields of cultivators, called registered seed growers, 
under official supervision. The produce of this seed is then purchased 
by the Department at 15 per cent. premium over the current prices. 
This seed is again multiplied on a larger area in the same manner. 
Thus, the scheme goes on for five years, by which time the whole 
area suitable for the crop is expected to be covered by the improved 
varieties. In the Poona district, such multiplication schemes have 
recently been in operation as part of the “ grow more food” campaign, 
since 1945-46, in the case of Ambemohor paddy strain No. 157, 
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rabi jowar No. 35-1, wheat Niphad No. 4 and Chaffa gram. These CHAPTER 6, 
strains have given 15 per cent. higher yield than the local types. —_ 

On account of good grain qualities they also fetch higher prices in gasriculture, 
the market. Akola bajri seeds are also distributed in the district °F? °VPFEY- 
under the “grow more food” campaign. 


With a view to increasing production of vegetables, schemes have 
been introduced for the extension of the cultivation of potato, sweet 
potato and other vegetables. 


The following statement gives the results achieved by 1948-49 in 
the way of quantities of seed raised of new varieties or the acreage 
covered by the new crops propagated :— 


1. Akola Bajri (mds.) oe See 994 

2. Ambemohor Paddy (strain No. 157) (mds.) .. 55 

8. Jowar (M-35-1), Stages II, Til & IV (mds.) .. 10,165 
4. Wheat (Niphad-4) Irrigated stages II & HT 

(mds. ) . sie G7 

Dry (mds.) ea at es 12% 

5. Chaffa Gram, Stages II, II & IV (mds.)_.. 282 

6. Potato (Bags) a .. $1,515 

7. Sweet Potato Extension (Acres) .. Ss 51 

8. Vegetable Extension (Acres) es az 842 


FARMERS IN THE POONA DISTRICT, PARTICULARLY OF COMMERCIAL Manunme 

sRoOpPS on irrigated lands, have for long realised the utility of manuring 
their fields, but they are unable to act on that realisation because 
of the scarcity of cow dung and other indigenous manures and 
che relatively prohibitive cost of chemical manure mixtures. The 
common practice in this district is to manure the fields with 
sow dung, dung of sheep and goats, farm refuse and stable litter. 
Recently the Agricultural Department has been distributing some 
chemical manure mixtures and fertilizers. 


In the plains of the Poona district, especially east of Pabal, 
where the rainfall is uncertain and scanty, manures are seldom 
wed. In the rest of the district, especially in the hilly west and 
weas adjoining it, indigenous manures are carefully hoarded and 
ised whenever neccessary. In rural areas, the dung of cattle, sheep 
and goats, stable litter and village refuse are used for the purpose 
yf manuring the fields. Cow dung is usually used by those who 
aave stall-fed cattle or those who are in a position to purchase 
he cow dung. As, however, cow dung is very commonly used 
is fuel in rural areas, there is a dearth of it for manurial purposes, 
Che dung and the urine of sheep and goats are valuable manures, and 
ywners of flocks of sheep and goats, usually dhangars who move from 
village to village, are paid in cash to graze their sheep in the fields 
sxontinuously for two or three nights. It has been estimated that 
wer a night one thousand sheep and goats give manure equal to 
ive or six cart loads. 


Of late the conversion of town and farm refuse into compost Compost manura 
nanure is becoming more common, especially after the inauguration 
0f the “grow more food” campaign in the year 1945-46, Pits 
we dug and filled with farm refuse, cow dung, stable litter, etc., and 
he contents are allowed to decompose. The pits are opened after 
t year and the farm-yard manure thus produced is distributed in 
he locality. The present annual production of farm-yard manure 
1as been estimated at 6,27,200 tons. It ordinarily contains about 
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0-7 per cent. nitrogen. The Agricultural Department has been 
propagating better methods of manure composting, and if these 
methods are adopted it will be possible to increase not only the 
total outturn of farm-yard manure but also the nitrogen content of 
the manure to 1-4 per cent. The Department of Agriculture, in 
order to increase the production of farm-yard manure, gives Rs. 2 
per pit of the size 10’ x 6’ xX 3’ as a subsidy to induce growers to 
adopt improved methods of compost-making. 


Town refuse is utilised for making compost manure by 15 munici- 
palities of the district. They have adopted what is called the 
Bangalore process and the annual production amounts to 50,000 tons. 
This quantity is sold to cultivators of the surrounding arcas. 


The Agricultural Department also distributes groundnut cakes, 
manure mixtures and fertilizers as and when stocks are available. 
Application of groundnut cakes to food crops has given 30 per cent. 
inerease in yield and, therefore. the department arranges for the 
distribution of 3,000 tons of cakes every year. About the same 
weight of manure mixtures is also distributed annually by the 
department. The district Agricultural staff also arranges for the 
distribution of fertilizers, such as sulphate of ammonia and super 
phosphate for application to food; vegetable and fruit crops. 


The quantity of manure to be applied varies from field to field 
and from crop to crop. The fram-yard compost is applied at the 
rate of 5 tons per acre of irrigated food crop and 2% tons per acre 
of non-irrigated food crop. Ordinarily neither rabi_jowar nor bajri 
receives any additional manure, but when available, about 5 to 
10 cart loads of farm-yard manure are added to an acre of land 
under jowar, especially when it is irrigated. 


Groundnut, an important oilseed crop of the district, is manured at 
the rate of 5 to 10 cart loads of farm-yard manure per acre. Rice, 
mainly a rain-fed crop, is gencrally not manured. Recently a manure 
mixture containing groundnut cake, ammonium sulphate and bone 
meal in the proportion of 8: 2: 1 has been recommended by the 
Agricultural Department, at the rate of 240 lb. an acre of rice. 
This mixture has given good results and is becoming extremely 
popular. Wheat ficlds are manured with 5 cart loads of farm-yard 
manure per acre. Other grain crops like millets and gram are 
hever manured. 


Sugarcane requires heavy nitrogenous manuring. In the 
Furandar, Baramati and Indapur talukas, the usual practice is to add 
20 to 80 cart loads of farm-yard manure per acre as basal manure 
a few weeks before planting the cane. Again at the time of earthing 
up from 150 to 200 Ib. of groundnut cake and ammonium 
sulphate in equal proportions is given as top dressing. Garden 
lande are constantly manured. Fruit crops like orange, mosambi, 
banana and guava are usually given about 100 Jb. of farm-yard 
manure and from 8 to 15 Ib. of groundnut cakes per tree. Potato fields 
receive cither no manures or from 20 to 30 cartloads of farm-yard 
manure per acre. The Agricultural Department is now recommending 
a manure mixture for potato at the rate of from 300 to 400 Ib. per 
acre. Other vegetables such as brinjal and onion usually receive 
good dosages of farm-yard manure. 


THERE ARE VARIOUS PESTS OF CROPS and mention is made of them 
in the following paragraphs. The damage done by the different 
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pests cannot be accurately estimated, as the extent of it depends 
upon the severity of infestation in any particular year. The remedial 
measures mentioned against the different pests described below are 
such as niay be adopted by the cultivators at the minimum cost. 

Bhatachya lomya kurtudnarya alya, the swarming catterpillars 
(spodoptera mauritia), occasionally make a_ serious depredation 
on paddy in the kharif season. These insects feed on the green 
foliage and destroy the plants. The healthy seed beds are protected 
by digging narrow steep side trenches to prevent the migration of 
the caterpillars. Sometimes the affected patch is flooded and the 
caterpillars dislodged from the plants by means of a rope. The 
larve get drowned in the water and are destroyed. The crop may 
also be dusted with some stomach poisons. 


Bin pankhi tol, the wingless grasshopper of the Deccan (colemania 
sphenariodcs), is a serious and widespread pest. These pests are 
active during the period from July to November and mostly attack 
the crops of jowar and bajri in the kharif season. Recently it has 
been found that this pest can be effectively checked by dusting the 


affected crops with 10 per cent. benzene hexachloride at the rate 
of 25 to 30 Ib. per acre. 


Jvari-varil, khodkida, the jowar..stem-borer (chillo zonellus), 
is active from May to October and the damage done is 
occasionally reported ‘as serious. These caterpillars bore into the 
central shoot of the plant and destroy it from within. In order to 
destroy this pest, the stubbles of the previous harvest are uprooted 
and burnt. The jowar kadbi should be cut into half inch bits for 
the purpose of storing. These hibernating caterpillars are wholly 


destroyed from the fields by burying the jowar stubbles below ground 
5” deep for about two months. 


Khekade, the cral (paratelphusa guerini; gecarcinucus jacque 
montit), is a serious pest of paddy in the Mawal and Mulshi talukas. 
The carbs destroy the paddy crop durin July, August and September. 
They can be destroyed by the application to the burrows of 
cyano gas “A” dust ut the rate of' one teaspoonful per burrow or by 
fumigating burrows with cyano gas by means a foot pump. The 
fumigation is done in the evenings. 

Pikavaril kajve, the blister beetles (zonabris pashilata), are insects 
which have upper wings converted to hard wing cases, and attack 
the earheads of the bari crop during the kharif season. The 
damage done is occasiunally serious. These beetles are collected 
by hand and destroyed. Sometimes coloured lights are placed at 
night to attract these insects which are caught and destroyed. 
Recently, pyro products containing pyrethrum ingredients have been 
found effective in controlling this pest. 

Trindhanyachi pane katarnarya alya, Army worms (cirphis loreyi ; 
cirphis unipuncta), are caterpillars, and appear in swarms and 
destroy the green foliage of the crops. This pest is widely distributed 
in the district and is active during the kharif season. Occasionally 
it is serious. It can be controlled by thorough ploughing after the 
harvest in order to expose the pupz from the soil, by crushing the 
caterpillars lying in the central whorls of plants, and by dusting the 
affected crop with some stomach poison such as Paris green. 

Usavaril khodkida, the stem-borer (argyria sticticraspis), is 
a pest widely distributed and attacks sugarcane seriously during the 
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early stage of the crop. These caterpillars bore into the central 
shoots of the young cane and destroy it. In the early stages, if the 
attack is localised, the affected canes are cut along with the caterpillar; 
inside and destroyed. Recently biological control by the utilisatior 
of the egg parasite (trichogramma minutum) is found cheap, 
practicable and easy to work. 

Usanche shede pes ali, the top shoot-borer of sugarcane 
(scripophaga nivella), is a serious and widely distributed pest. 
These caterpillars bore into the stems and destroy the plants, 
Infestation by this pest is noticed throughout the life of the sugarcane. 
This pest is being controlled by collecting and destroying the egg 
masses and by encouraging egg parasites in the field. In the early 
stages, the affected shoots are cut from their bases along with the 
caterpillars and destroyed. 


Usavaril tudtude, the sugarcane leaf hoppers (pyrilla spp.), is 
a pest occasionally serious in the sugarcane areas in the canal tracts, 
The eggs laid in the cold season hibernate, and from May to 
December all stages of the pest are seen on the cane. The adults 
and nymphs suck the leaves and devitalise the cane. The egg 
masses are crushed by hand. After the harvest of the infested 
crop, the trash is burnt. The egg parasites ( ¢etrastichus pyrille) 
are encouraged in the sugarcane fields. In case of a localised attack, 
spraying with nicotine sulphate is also found beneficial. 

Ambyavaril bhirud, the mango stem-borer (batocera rubus), is 
a widely distributed pest in this district and sometimes it assumes 
serious proportions. The larva tunnels into the stem and branches. 
If young plants are infested, the plants are destroyed. The ways. 
of controlling this pest includes extraction of the larve from the. 
tunnels by means of a thick bent wire, cleaning of larval burrows. 
and fumigation of the bore with a solution consisting of carbon 
disulphide and petrol in equal proportion. 

Ambyavaril tudtude, the mango hoppers (idiocerus spp.), do 
considerable damage to the mango inflorescence. The pest is active 
from December to March. | Although it appears every year, some- 
times it assumes serious importance. The pest is very widely 
distributed. The nymphs and adults desap the young inflorescence, 
with the result that the tender developing fruits fall down 
prematurely. As a result of research carried out in the past, dusting 
with 5 per cent. D.D.T. and sulphur dust mixed in equal proportions 
has been widely prevalent in the district and is found effective ta 
control this pest. 

Dalimbavaril surasa, the pomegranate fruit-borer (virachola | 
isocrates), is a major pest on pomegranates. The larva bores into 
the fruits and renders them useless for human consumption. The. 
pest is active throughout the year. To prevent infestation, the 
growing fruits are wrapped in paper bags and the affected fruits 
are promptly picked and destroyed. The spraying of D.D.T. 
insecticide has also given promising results in the control of this 
pest. 

Devi, the scale insect (aspidiotus sp.), usually attacks citrus 
fruits such as oranges, lemons and sweet lime. These insects 
are covered with a shell of secretory material over their bodies and 
suck the sap from various parts of the plant and the developing 
fruits, and cause considerable damage to the crop. The only 
effective method of controlling these insects is spraying the plants 
with a resin compound. 
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Drakshavaril uddya, the grape vine beetle (scelodonta strigicollis), 
a serious pest of the grape vine, especially in the Baramati taluka, 
his pest is active from the beginning of April to November. The 
eetles feed on tender shoots and leaves and cause considerable 
amage. The pest is controlled by shaking the vines and collecting 
ie beetles in a tray containing water and kerosine oil; and also 
y spraying the vines with Paris green added to Bordeaux mixture. 
ecently, a spray containing D.D.T. in Bourdeaux mixture has 
een tound very effective. The spraying is usually done after the 
ictober pruning. 

Mava, the vegetable aphids, is a very widely distributed pest 
ad consists of a number of species, Different species infest 
number of different vegetables, such as cabbage, nawalkol, peas, 
idish, brinjal and tondli, during the period from September to 


larch. This pest has been effectively controlled by spraying 


i) fish oil resin soap, (ii) tobacco decoction or nicotine sulphate 
ad (iii) pyrocolloid solution in the proportion of 1 in 800 parts 
ater. 

Mulya kurtadnarya alya, the cut worm (agrotis sp.),; generally 
tacks cruciferous plants, tomato, potato and chilly. Occa- 
onally, the pest assumes serious importance. The larve cut the 
‘owing plants at their collars and feed on the green foliage of 
ie cut plants. It is a usual practice to trap these worms in dry grass 
zaps. In the early morning dry grasses are heaped at various places 
| the infested fields. During the hot part of the day the larve seek 
telter under such heaps, which along with the caterpillars are 
estroyed in the evenings. Frequent interculturing and stirring 
,) ihe soil also helps to check this pest, Poison baits are also found 
seful, 

Phal mashi, the fruit fly (Chaetodacus sp.), is a major pest occa- 
onally reported as serious on cucurbits, mango and guava in 
ie fruiting season. These maggots feed into the ripening fruits and 
amage them. The flies are trapped and destroyed. The affected 
uits are removed from the trees and destroyed. In order to check 
ither infestation, spot spraying on the crop with tartar emetic may 
2 adopted. 

Phalatil rasa shoshanari mashi, the fruit-sucking moth (ophideres 
1), punctures the fruits during the nights and causes them 
i fall. The pest is active mostly from August to December 
ad serious damage due to them is occasionall reported from 
osambi orchards. The infestation is prevented y clean cultiva- 
on in the orchards, and by covering the fruits with paper bags. 


he moths can be collected in the evening by the help of hand 
wehes and destroyed. 


Tambade mungle, the red ants (cecophylla _smargdina), are 
great nuisance to the gardeners particularly at the time 
f harvest and other operations in the fruit orchards. Their 
icidence is due to the presence of mealy bugs on the plants. Red 
uts have been controlled by dusting with 5 per cent. benzeno 
exa-chloride with sulphur in 2: 1 proportion. 


Thrips (thrips tabacci), occasionally attack seriously vegetable 
‘ops such as onions, chillies and potatoes, These insects 
ed on the green leaves and shoots, with the result that the leaves 


tm yellow and dry up. Spraying the affected crop with tobacco 
ecoction is found effective. : 
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Tomato pokharnari ali, the tomato fruit-borer (heliothes obsoleta) 
These caterpillars are recently reported as a serious pest on toma 
fruits. The larvae bore into the fruits and destroy them. Sprayir 
the tomato plants with lead arsenate is found effective. The fru 
from the treated plants should be washed before they are sent i 
the market. 


Wangi pokharnari Ali, the brinjal fruit borer (leucinods 
orbonalis), is a major pest of the brinjal with a_ wide distr 
bution in the district. The fruits are bored and destroyed | 
the caterpillars. The affected shoots and fruits are clipped off an 
destroyed along with the insects. The infested crop is sprayed wii 
lead arsenate. The fruits from plants so treated should be washe 
before marketing. 


Undir, the rat. This rodent is a pest of cultivated crops, suc 
as wheat, rice, groundnut, potatoes, sweet potatoes in the fields an 
of stored grains in the godowns and in houses. In the fields tt 
rats are destroyed by hunting, trapping and poison baiting wit 
barium carbonate, white arsenic or zinc phosphide. In the housi 
and godowns the rat burrows are successfully fumigated wit 
cyano gas “A” dust to kill the rats inside. 


Valvi, the white ants. Occasionally white ants are reported : 
infesting roots of field crops such as wheat, jowar, bajri and suga 
cane, ‘the pest is widespread and active throughout the year. 
the pest is of a mound-forming specie, the ant hill is dug and tl 
queen ant is killed. Poison baiting with Paris green and whei 
bran is also sometimes effective. Application of crude oil to irrigatic 
water also helps to drive out the white ants from the infested fields. 


Vanar, the monkey. Losses on account of monkeys are not serio 
in this district. Only fruit. trees have occasionally to be protecte 
and that is done by scaring away the monkeys. The damage dor 
by monkeys does not exceed-one or two per cent. 


Wild animals. There is no exact information available regardir 
damage donc to crops by wild animals. Wild pigs are great enemit 
of the crops in the hilly tracts and the damage to paddy in tho: 
parts is sometimes estimated at 10 per cent. during the months 
September and October. 


IN ADDITION TO THE DAMAGE DONE By PESTS, the crops suffer frou 
various diseases. ‘The following are the important diseases of cere: 
crops prevalent in the Pcona district :— ’ 

Danekani, kajli, ziprya and lamb kani, the jowar smut 
(Spacelotheca sorghi ; spacelotheca crucuta ; sorosporium reilianum 
and tolyposporium ehrenbergi). These are responsible for extensiv 
damage to the crops in this district. The smuts are of four types, ¢ 
which grain smut is the most destructive. In the earlier years th: 
disease was controlled by dipping the seed in 2 per cent. coppe 
sulphate solution, but since 1928, it has been replaced by a uniqui 
safe and cheaper method of sulphur treatment, the cost of which work 
out only to 2 pies per acre. 


Kajli, the jowar smut (see Danekani, above), 


. Kani, the loose sinut of wheat (tstilago tritici), This disease 
confined to the wheat crop of the district and the damage i 
normal years varies from 4 to 6 per cent. Experiments have bee 
made to control this disease by a modified solar heat treatmer 
of the seed. 
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Karpa, the blast of rice (piricularia oryzz). The blast disease of CHAPTER 5, 
ce has assumed considerable proportions in some parts of the fay 
istrict. This disease made its first appearance in the southern Becleulure- 
ortions of the Bombay State in 1946 and later on it made its Cereals, 
ppearance in Poona also. The damage due to this disease has not 

et been assessed, but it is estimated to be in the neighbourhood of 

5 to 20 per cent. As yet no remedial measures have been devised, 

ut experiments are in progress to develop blast resistant varieties 

f rice. Seed treatment and spraying with Perenox has been 
acommended as a temporary measure. Several varieties from 

soimbatore and Cuttack are being tried for their resistance under 

yeal conditions, 


Kevda, the downy mildew of cereals (sclerospora sorghi, gramini- 
ola). These diseases generally occur in jowar and bajri but 
re of minor importance and cause little damage. No control 
aeasures are taken. 

‘Lamb Kani, the jowar smut, (see Danekani—p, 244). 

Mar, the seedling blight of wheat (fusarium sp.) This disease 
3 responsible for bad stand and consequent reduction in yield and 
ffects the crops in the seedling stage. Experiments in its control 
y seed treatment are in progress: 


’ Tambera, the rust of wheat \(puccima, graminis tritici). This 
lisease occurs annually in wheat fields. This disease was mainly 
esponsible for the failure of the wheat crop in 1947 and 1948. Late 
ains are favourable to this disease. Hybrids with durum  blosd 
uitable for dry tracts with high rust resistance are being developed tor 
»ombating this disease. The work of testing these strains is carried 
mut at the Wheat Rust Research Station at Mahableshwar before they 
ire multiplied. 


Ziprya, the jowar smut (see Danekani—p. 244). 
The following diseases affect fruits and vegetables :— 


Bangdi, the ring diseases and viruses (pseudomonas solanace-  fynits and 
ium). These were common to potatoes and caused serious damage _ Vegetables. 
‘o the local variety (Italian white round). The damage due to this 
lisease varied from 5 to 10 per cent. Since the introduction of the 
Simla Numbri variety during World War II these two diseases 
aave practically disappeared from the potato growing areas. 


Bhuri, the powdery mildew of mango (Oidium mangiferz). This 
affects the blossoms. It occurs simultaneously with hoppers and 
causes severe blighting of blossoms during January and February. 
This disease is very effectively controlled by gga ese of fine 
sulphur dust to the blossoms at intervals of a fortnight. From three to 
five applications during the season, beginning with the blossoming 
period, are sufficient. This measure is widely practised by the mango 
Rrowers all over the tract. 


Bhuri, the powdery mildew of peas (erysiphe polygoni). This 
disease is locally known as taka and is a limiting factor in the culti- 
vation of peas, The disease appears in the rabi crop at the time 
of flowering and considerably reduces the yield. It has been 
successfully controlled by one application of fine sulphur made at 
re time at the rate of 25 pounds per acre at a cost of about 
Rs, 4. 


Bhuri, the powdery mildew on grapes (See Karpa—p. 246). 
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Dinkya, the gummosis of citrus (phytophthora palmivora), C 
the many varieties of citrus fruits grown in Poona, mosambi is highl 
susceptible to this disease while the orange and the lemon are highl 
resistant. The damage varies from 5 to 15 per cent. The preventiv 
measures consist of high budding, shallow planting, and ring irrigatioy 
The gum is treated with creosote oil which costs about twelve anna 
per hundred trees. 


Karpa, kevada and bhuri, the diseases of grape (glocosporiun 
ampelophagum, plasmopara viticola and unicurula necator). Thes 
three diseases are known respectively as anthracnose, downy mildev 
and powdery mildew. The former two appear normally during th 
monsoon and the last in the cold season. The downy mildew wa 
responsible for the failure of the grape crop in 1928, 1947 and 194€ 
A combined treatment with Bordeaux mixture and sulphur dust ha 
been advocated and is being widely practised. 


Kevada, the yellow vein mosaic of bhendi, is a virus disease. Bot) 
the kharif and rabi crops of bhendi suffer from it. It is ver: 
destructive and widespread and causes damage to the crop from +4 
to 100 per cent. It is highly infectious and is transmitted by the whit 
fly. Systematic roguing and destruction of all affected plants in the 
season preceded by a closc.period during April and May effectivel: 
controls the disease. 


Kevada, the mosaic of papaya, is a virus disease and was firs 
reported in 1947 and has since then assumed serious proportion: 
round about Poona. This disease is highly infectious and is trans 
mitted by aphids. The damage done to the crop has been estimatec 
at between 50 and 100 per cent. in different places. All varieties o. 
papaya are equally susceptible to this discasc, and as a result papayé 
cultivation in the district is threatened with cxtermination 
Systematic destruction and roguing of all affected plants is the onl; 
remedy. 


Khaira, the citrus canker (xanthomonas citri), is a bacterial diseas« 
of common occurrence in lemon and grape fruits and has become 
endemic. No control measures are taken, as the loss caused is slight. 


Kobi kujane, the blackrot of cabbage (xanthomonas campestris) 
This bacterial disease sometimes takes serious proportions in contami- 
nated soil. The disease is seed-borne and is amenable to seed treat- 
ment with mercuric perchloride solution. This treatment is adopted 
on 2 limited scale only and is not of general application. The damage 
done to this crop sometimes amounts to 50 to 60 per cent. 


Mar, the Panama disease of banana (fusarium oxysporum). 
The disease was first reported in the Ale-Rajuri area of the district 
in 1986 and completely exterminated the cultivation of the renowned 
son varicty. The kali variety grown in the area was unaffected. The 
disease has been avoided by the cultivation of the basarai variety of 
banana in place of the highly susceptible son variety. 


Mar, the wilt in brinjals (verticillium dahlie2). In several parts 
of the Poona district, brinjal cultivation suffers from this disease 
seriously. It is a high temperature disease. The damage, therefore, 
depends upon the soil temperature and ranges between 15 per cent. 
and 100 per cent. from place to place. 
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Tambera, the rust in fig (cerotelium fici), is an endemic disease 
of common occurrence. It causes defoliation and consequent reduc- 
tion in yield and quality. No remedial measures have yct heen 
devised. 

Tambera, the rust of potatoes. This is essentially a malady of the 
kharif crop and is caused by mites. The growing shoots take up a 
reddish appearance and the growth is arrested. The cultivators are 
able to control this disease by spraying plants with limc-sulphur 
solution. 


ONF. FINDS A GNEAT DEAL OF DIFFERENCE IN THE CROPPING SYSTEMS 
from the west to the east in the district. This is because of the 
variation in the rainfall which is the most important factor in 
determining the cropping of a particular place and accordingly Poona 
District can be divided into three zones, viz., (i) the western zone 
getting plenty of assured rainfall; (ii) the transition zone, having 
fairly secure rainfall of about 27”; and (iii) the eastern zone facing 
scarcity of rain which amounts to 18”, The systems of cropping are 
much the same in a particular zone but differ considerably from 
zone to zone. 


The following are the rotations followed in the western zone, 
which comprises the talukas of -Mawal, Mulshi, and Bhor, and 
Velhe Mahal. and the western parts of thetalukas of Haveli, Purandar, 
Junnar, Khed and Ambegaon. 


Paddy is the main crop and is grown year after year, except on low- 
Iving areas where val or gram is sown in the vabt season. On light 
and slopy soils ragi (nachani) or niger is grown for two years and 
land is kept fallow for two or three years. Towards the eastern 
part of this zone wheat is sown, on good retentive soils which are 
usually kept fallow in the kharif season or sometimes cropped with 
bajri if early rains are favourable. 


The transition zone comprises the eastern parts of the talukas 
of Junnar, Khed, Ambegaon, Haveli.and-Purandar and the western 
art of Sirur. The major crops of the zone are bajri and jowar 
or fodder. Such bajri or jowar is taken in the kharif season and 
land is kept fallow for the rabi scason. If moisture conditions allow, 
els may be sown in the rabi season. Sometimes if bajri is sown and 
atvested early, the same land is put under rabi jowar or wheat. 
In some parts groundnut is taken in the kharif and jowar or wheat 
in the rabi season. Junnar, Khed and Ambegaon grow potatoes and 
the cultivators in that part of the district usually take bajri in the 
kharif season and potatoes in the rabi season. Sometimes potatoes 
are taken in the kharif season and gram in the rabi season. 


The custern zone or scarcity zone, comprises the talukas of 
Baramati, Indapur and Dhond and the eastern part of Sirur and the 
easternmost part of Purandar. Rabi jowar is the main crop of this 
ae and is sown year after year. This zone has got good irrigation 
acilities from the Nira Left Bank Canal. There are also a few 
tanks like Shetphal, Matoba and Shirsuphal which command about 
79,000 acres. The rotation followed on eight months’ irrigation 
blocks is paddy or bajri in the kharif season and wheat, jowar or 
gram in the rabi{ season. In perennial irrigation blocks, rotations 
are more elaborate and usually extend to three or four years, The 
sugarcane is planted in the month of January and harvested during 
the same month of the next year. The land is ploughed and kept 
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fallow in the next kharif season and jowar is grown in the rabi 
season. Sometimes a bajri crop or Sann green manuring precedes 
this rotation, and, before cotton growing was banned, cotton was 
also taken instead of rabi jowar in this rotation. 


MIXTURES ARE COMMON THROUGHOUT THE pisTRICT. The bajri cro 
is mixed either with kulthi (hulga), mug, matki or rarely wit 
udid. This is always an indiscriminate mixture, in which the pro- 
portions of the main crop may be 7/8 and that of the other mixed 
crops 1/8. Tur is taken as a mixed crop with bajri usually in two 
lines after every 6 lines of bajri. In some places niger is sown as 
a border crop for bajri and so also safflower for rabi jowar. 


IN THE POONA DISTRICT THE MOST PREVALENT FORM OF TENURE is the 
rayatwari tenure which accounts for nearly 85 per cent. 
of occupied land, and only 15 per cent. are under the 
non-rayatwari inam tenure. No land is exempt from paying land 
revenue except under tenures of contract or agreement or under the 
terms of any Act of the legislature. In the rayatwari tenure, the 
land revenue is fixed not upon an estate as a whole or on a village 
as a whole but on individual survey numbers or sub-divisions of 
those numbers. Under the inam tenure the land is held on a reduced 
assessment which is not liable’to revision and in some cases is cven 
free of any assessment. . The land revenue assessments 
are fixed under the provisions of the’ Land Revenue Code as 
amended in 1939, Assessment is based not only on advantages 
arising from rainfall or the kind of crop sown but also on advantages 
arising from soil, water resources and location. It is on account of 
this that agricultural lands are divided into three main classes, 
namely, dry crop, rice and garden lands; and the classification 
value of soils of different grades of productivity are fixed in terms 
of annas, Land revenue) settlements are ordinarily made every 
80 years for a taluka. The-lands used for agriculture are divided 
into groups on consideration of-physical features and other factors 
mentioned in section 117-G)of;sthe j;Land Revenue Code. The 
assessment is fixed on survey numbers and sub-divisions of survey 
numbers, on the basis of standard rates fixed for the group as the 
result of a settlement or revision settlement made in accordance with 
the rules laid down in the Land Revenue Code. In the case of an 
origina] settlement, the standard rate fixed for a group should not 
exceed 35 per cent. of the average of the rental values of all occupied 
lands in the group for a period of five years preceding immediately 
the year in which the settlement is dirccted. In the case of a revision 
settlement, the existing aggregate assessment should not be increased 
by more than 25 per cent. in the case of a taluka or a group or by 
more than 50 per cent. in the case of a survey number or sub-division 
of it. These limits can be relaxed in special cases, such as highly 
jrrigated areas. Government may declare, when a_ settlement is 
effected, that the assessment has been fixed with reference to specilied 
prices of specified classes of agricultural produce. When such 
a declaration has been made, the State Government may reduce or 
enhance the assessment in the areca concerned by granting a rebate 
or placing a surcharge on the assessment by reference to the altera- 
tion of the prices of the classes of agricultural produce specified in 
the declaration. 


The assessment fixed under the settlement is not collected in 
full in all years. In years of distress, suspension of half or full land 
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revenue is given on the basis of the condition of crops. The 
annual land revenue demand is then fixed on the basis of the 
annewari, which means an estimate of yield of crops in a particular 
year relative to the standard normal yield which is equated ‘to 
sixteen annas. The land revenue thus suspended in one year 
becomes due for recavery in the next or subsequent years if the crops 
are satistactory. In case there is a succession of bad _ seasons, 
suspensions more than three years old are turned into remissions. 


The occupant holds his lands direct from the Government. He 
has a right to hold the land in perpetuity so long as he pays the 
Jand revenue to the Government as fecal at the settlement. 
He has full powers to sell, mortgage, sublet or otherwise dispose of 
the land. 


Till 1946, the occupant of a land could lease a portion or whole 
of his holding on annual tenancy at a rent agreed upon with the 
tenant. But this right has been restricted by an amendment to 
the Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939, under which all tenancics were 
given a duration of a minimum of ten years, The maaimum rent 
was also fixed. 


A modified form of the rayatwarit tenure, known as the “new 
tenure ”, was introduced in 1901. This form of tenure applies only 
to new occupancies granted. Under this tenure lands are granted at 
concessionitl rates of occupancy price only to bona fide cultivators 
belonging to backward classes, and that too on condition that the 
land shall not be transferred except with the permission of the 
Collector. Of ccurse, the land is subject to the usual land revenue. 


There is then the inam tenure.® Land under the tenure is techni- 
cally called “alienated land” which ineans “transferred in so far as 
the rights of Government to payment of the rent or land revenue, 
are concerned, wholly or partially, to the ownership of any person”, 
as defined in the Land Revenue Code.. The main feature of this 
tenure is that the lind is held on a reduced asssessment not liable 
to revision and in some cases held) even free of assessment. The 
inam lands, have now been settled on their present holders under the 
Survey Settlerncnt Act of 1863. These inam lands can be classified 
under four heads as follows :— 

Personal or “Jat” Inams. These are gifts conferred on individuals. 
Some of them are in the nature of compensations. These are 
hericable and transferable properties of the holders or their lawful 
successors subject to payment of fixed dues to the Government. 


Political Inams, including saranjams and jahagirs, generally 
mean grants hy the State for performance of civil or military duty 
or for the mainienance of the personal dignity of nobles and high 
officials. Some of them were guaranteed by a special treaty between 
the Moghals ancl the British Government while others were settled 
by the Inam Commission. In the former case, the tenure is 
hereditary and is to last in perpetuity, while in the latter case it is 


*With effect from Ist May 1951, all Kulkarni watans along with the right 
of service were abolished by the Bombay Paragana and Kulkarni Watans 
Abolition Act (LX of 1950). By the Bombay Personal Inams Abolition 
Act (XLH of 1953), which came into affect on 20th June 1953, all 
personal inams are eatinguished in the case of personal inams consisting of 
exemption from the payment of land revenue only, either wholly or in part, if 
the amount of such exemption is or exceeds Rs. 5,000, with effect from the 
Ist day of August 1953, and in all other cases with effect from the Ist day of 
August 1955, 
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to last for a short or long period of time as fixed by the Commission. 
Oridinarily these inams are impartible and inalienable. There are 
instances in which a jahagir has been held to be partible and 
alienable but generally devolution of such inams is by the rule of 
lincal primogeniture, younger members being entitled only to 
maintenance. 


Devasthan Inams : These are lands granted to religious bodies for 
maintenance of temples and mosques or similar institutions. The 
grant is made in perpetuity and the fixed amount of land revenue 
is not liable to revision. Devasthan inams are ordinarily inalien- 
able and also impartible. Succession to them is regulated by the 
terms of the grant and the customs and usages of the endowment. 
The holder for the time being inanages the inam in the capacity of 
a trustee for the benefit of the endowment. 


Service Inams: These are holdings of lands or rights to receive, 
cash payments or to levy customary fees or perquisites for the 
performance of certain services to Government or the community. 
The holders of such inams or watans are divided into two classes— 
firstly, district officers like the desais, deshmukhs or deshpandes 
who were the chief instruments for the collection of revenue under 
the Peshwas and secondly, village officers useful to the Govern- 
ment like the patil or the  kulkarni-who were provided adequate 
remuneration in the shape of lands-or. cash, and village servants 
useful to the community such as ‘the hajams, kumbhars, lohars, 
suthars, mochis, and other village artisans. 


CULTIVATION OF LANDS B¥ TENANTS prevails both in inam lands and 
in rayatwari areas, although to a larger extent in the former than 
in the latter. Lease of lands to tenants occurs mainly because of 
landholders leaving the villages for better employment in cities. 
The transfer of lands to non-cultivating, creditors has also tended to 
produce the same effect. These tendenicies are clearly brought out 
in the quinquennial statement of holdings in the district for the 
year 1947-48.° The extent.of tenancy in the Poona district can also 
be judged from the statement of holdings given in table No. 12 
on p. 183. In 1947-48, out of the total area of 2,28,197 acres 
under inam tenure in the Poona district (excluding the merged 
areas of Bhor and Velhe),* as much as 8],446 acres or 
85-8 per cent. was in the hands of non-agriculturists receiving rents 
from the tenants cultivating the land. In the rest 19,18595 acres, 
where the rayatwari system prevailed, land held by non-agriculturists 
was estimated at 3,52,173 acres or 18-5 per cent. of the total. 
Besides the non-agriculturist holders sometimes even agriculturists 
holding very large areas leased out portions of their land, finding it 
more profitable to do so than to caltivais the land themselves. 


According to the Manual of Revenue Accounts, four modes of 
tenant cultivation are in operation in the district,, namely, cash rent, 
crop share rent, a fixed quantity of produce as rent and a rent in 
service involving some mixture of the foregoing forms of rent. The 
terms of the contract vary in each case. The cash rent and the 
crop share rent are the two main forms of rent. Cash rents are 
preterred by the absentee landlords who usually reside in towns. 


°In this statement, the total extent of inam lands is not completely covered. 
Nearly 3,00,000 acres of inam lands, composed of entire villages under inam is 
left out of account and only villages partially Khalsa and partially inam are 
taken into account. 
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Cash rents are also usually paid for grass and garden lands. The 
land-holders who reside in the villages usually rent out lands on the 
crop-share basis. 


Prior to the enactment of the Bombay Tenancy Act of 1939, the 
relations between Jandlords and tenants were governed by the 
provisions of the Bombay Land Revenue Code of 1879. It was 
found that these provisions did not ensure equality of status to the 
tenant with the superior holder in matters of contract or agreement. 
Many tenants who held the same lands for generations had no 
right of permanency but continued to be tenants-at-will, liable to 
be deprived of their tenancy at the will of their landlords. In the 
absence of any legislation for the protection of tenants, rack renting 
was a familiar mode of exploitation of tenants by the landlords. 


The Bombay Tenancy Act of 1939, which was applied to this 
district only in the vear 1946, was passed with a view to ameliorating 


the condition of tenants without injuring the legitimate interests: 


of landlords. Those tenants who had held land for a period of not 


less than six years immediately preceding the first day of January 


1938, were declared to be “ protected tenants.” Such tenants could 


not be evicted unless they ceased to cultivate the land personally 


or the landlord himself wanted to eultivate the land personally. It 
provided for the fixing of -reasonable rent. Fresh leases were 
required to be of ten years’ duration. 


The Bombay Tenancy Act, 1989, was amended in 1946, in the 
light of experience gained by its working in four districts. The 
Act itself was, however, replaced by the Bombay Tenancy and 
Agricultural Lands Act, 1948. The Act of 1948, while retaining 
the general provisions of the earlier legislation, added new features. 
This Act has statutorily fixed the maximum rate of rent at one-third 
and one-fourth of the total produce in case of non-irrigated lands 
and irrigated lands respectively. It gives powers to the Govern. 
ment to fix rent at a rate lower than the maximum. The right of 
a landlord to terminate the tenancy of a protected tenant for the 
pune of taking over the land for his personal cultivation is limited 

y the Act: he cannot terminate the tenancy if he is already 
cultivating other land fifty acres or more in area; and, if he is 
cultivating less than fifty acres, the right is limited to such area as 
will be sufficient to make up the area for his personal cultivation 
te the extent of fifty acres. The protected tenant is also given 
a valuable right: he can purchase his holding from the landlord at 
a reasonable price, provided that thereby his own holding is not 
increased to more than fifty acres or the landlord’s holding is not 
reduced to less thun fifty acres. The onus of continuing a protected 
tenancy to the heirs of a deccased protected tenant is shifted on to 
the landlord. Other important provisions of the Act are the ones 
which enable Government to assume management of the estate of 
a landlorder for the purpose of improving the economic and social 
conditions of peasants or for ensuring the full and efficient use of land 
tor agriculture. A provision is made for the payment, to the lawful 
holders, of the net surplus in respect of estates taken over for 
management aftcr deductions of the appropriate cost incurred by 
Government and the amount, if any, required for the liquidation 
of debts and liabilities. The Act prohibits transfer of agricultural 
lands to non-agriculturists, but the Collector may permit such 
transfers in exceptional cases. The landlord has to transfer his 
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agricultural lands to persons in the following priority :—(i) the tenant 
in actual possession of the land, (ii) the person or persons personally 
cultivating any ]and adjacent to the land to be sold, (iii) a co-opera- 
tive farming society, (iv) any other agriculturist and (v) any other 
person. who has obtained from the Collector a certificate that he 
intends to take to the profession of agriculture. 


During the year 1947-48, there were 1,23,115 protected tenants, 
38,070 ordinary tenants and 1,50,974 owner cultivators in the Poona 
district. 


The following table gives the number of applications filed under 


the Tenancy Acts in the years 1946-47, 1947-48 and 1948-49, and 
the results :— 


TABLE No. 39, 

nee in 

Number Number 

Number; Number Number of cases of cases 

Yoar. of oases! of cases of cases decided in | decidedin | The rest. 
filed, | disposed pending. favour of favour of 
of, tenants. the landlords, 
aeEne ager Oe em Aiea. ©, *, "Qos! persist 
1946-47 ..] 1,285 448. 837 258 166 24 
1947-48 ..|} 16,C6] 10,907 5,€91 6,313 2,649 1,946 
1948-49 ..| 5,209 6,488 | 472 | 3,976 1,534 978 
i 


In THE POONA DISTRICT, THERE IS A TENDENCY AMONG THE SMALLER 
landholders to employ casual field. Jabourers when there is a rush 
of work on the farm. Most of the heavy work is done by men while 
female labour is generally employed for lighter work, such as weed- 
ing, threshing, etc. Children are also employed sometimes on the 
farm, but between women and children, landholders show a definite 
preference for the former. These casual labourers are employed 
on the daily wage basis. They are generally paid in cash and in 
most cases are not given the facilities which a permanent farm 
servant (saldar) usually gets. From the table (No. 40) given 
below it will be found that the average wage rate for a male 
labourer in Poona stands at Re. 1-4-0 per day. This is therate actually 
paid in some talukas. Wages in the talukas of Sirur and Mawal are 
higher than in the other talukas of the district. This is mainly due 
to their proximity to urban and industrial centres. The highest rate 
is in Mawal, which supplies labour to railway maintenance and to 
ordnance factories, and is Rs. 2-4-0 per day. In parts of the Sirur 
taluka, wages have gone up to as much as Rs. 2-0-0 per day. 


A female labourer is usually paid half the amount of what the 
male labourer gets, and her wage rates vary from Re. 0-8-0 to 
Re. 1-4-0 per day. Not much distinction is made between female 
labour and child labour, so far as payment of wages is concerned 
though female labour is preferred to child labour. The wages of 
a child labourer varies from Re. 0-5-0 to Re. 1-4-0 per day. 
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TABLE No. 40. 


Rates of wages of casual rural labour in Poona District 
according to the type of labour (1948-49). 


Taluka Dally. Monthly. 
re Female. 
Rs. ap. Rs. a. p. a. pe Ra, a. p. 
Indapar 1 4 Oto; O 7 Oto} uv 5 Oto oe 
18 0 08 6 070 ooae 
Baramati 18 0 012 0 08 6 40 0 0 ebias 
Strur 200 100 0 6 0 60 0 0 30 06 6 
Junnar 1 4 Oto! Q12 Oto; 010 Oto} 25 0 15 0 0 
18 9 O14 0 012 0 « sone 
Mutsht 1 4 Oto] 1 0 Oto! 1 0 Oto 
2 8 0 14 0 14 0 
Velhe Mahal 13°90 012 0 08 0 
Mawat t 4 O70; 1 0 Ota} O12 Oto 
24 0 140 140 
Khed 14 0 0 8 Oto! 0 8 0 . 
012 0 
Bhor 14% 1 0 0 012 0 37 a4 0 30 0 0 
Dhond 1 8 0 01 06 08 0 38 0 OO 22 00 
Ambagaon rao 612 0 saa 30 0) eer 
Purandar to 8o0 100 086 : 


Mulshi and the Velhe mahal, 


In the talukas of Junnar, Sirur, Baramati, Bhor, Dhond and 
Ambegaon, a few farm labourers are employed by the landholders 
on a monthly wage basis, and their monthly wages yield a daily 
rate not very disproportionate to the daily rate in the locality. 
The monthly wage rate for a man varies from Rs. 25-0-0 in the 
unnar taluka to Ks. 60-0-0 in the Sirur taluka. A woman farm 

bourer in Junnar gets Rs. 15-0-0, whereas her counterpart in Sirur 
and Bhor gets Rs. 3-0-0 per month. Similarly, a child is paid 
Rs. 10-0-0 per month in Junnar, and Rs. 22-8-0 per month in Bhor. 

Table No. 41, at page No. 254 details the daily wages paid to 
casual labour according to the nature of agricultural operations, 


The system is prevalent only in eight talukas of the Poona 
district. Wages in such cases are on the daily wage basis. 
The labourers are paid high wages for operations which 
involve heavy manual work. For operating agricultural implements 
in Mulshi as much as Rs. 5 a day is paid while in other talukas 
the wages for the same work varies between Re. 1-0-0 and Rs, 2-0-0 
per day. In Sirur, wages for operating implements are sometimes 
paid wholly in kind at the rate of 4 seers of grain in lieu of the 
cash wage of Rs, 1-4-0. 


Harvesting and threshing, though equally important, entail less 
strenuous Jabour than operating implements, and, therefore, command 
less wages. The cash wages for this do not exceed Rs. 2-0-0 per 
day in the Poona district. 
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In Sirur, payment is made in kind at the rate of 14 payalis of grain. 
in Mulshi it is a cash wage from Re. 1-4-0 to Re. 1-8-0 an 
three meals a day. In Mawal it is Re. 1-4-0 and one meal a day. 
In Khed, one bundle of fodder -with earheads is given to each 
labourer in addition to the cash wage. 


The harvesting of sugarcane in Baramati involves much labour 
and this work is normally given on a contract basis. The parties 
doing this work also undertake the work of preparing gur. Wages 
from Rs. 2-0-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 per day are paid to these workers. In 
Junnar, though they get a little less in cash, their wages are 
supplemented with some quantities of jowar, gur and sugarcane. In 
Baramati the man who boils the sugarcane juice, commonly known 
as jalvya, is given daily wages from Rs. 2-0-0 to Rs. 2-8-0. But 
the more important function is performed by the gulvya, who actually 
looks after the gur-making and who decides whether the gur is ready 
or not, and his remuneration goes as high as Rs. 5-0-0 per day. 


Annual servants (saldars) are employed in Poona usually by those 
cultivators whose holdings can provide continuous and_ regular 
employment for the whole of the year. A saldar is usually bound 
to do all types of farm work and should be available all the hours of 
the day and night. The contract with the saldar is generally for 
one year and may be renewed-if both the parties so desire. Some- 
times these saldars borrow large sums of money from their employers, 
and in such cases they have to remain with the latter till their whole 
debt is paid up. Children are occasionally employed as saldars, 
but wemen never. A saldar, besides his cash wage, is provided 
with other facilities like food, clothing, and accommodation. Nor- 
mally payment to the saldar is made in instalments, but an annual 
wage in advance is also given. When the amount is paid in instal- 
ments, the final balance is paid-at the end of the year. 


The annual wage of a saldar varies in different talukas, as shown 
in the following statement :— 


TABLE No,..42, 
Rates of wages to saldars (annual servants) in Poona 
District (1948-49). 
Name ofthe | Type of As a Other facilitica, such as supply of food, 
Taluka. labour. clothing, tea, smoking etc. 
(in Bs.) 
1 2 3 4 
Dhond wd Man... 375 No facilitics aro given. 
Boy... 96 Do. 
Man ... 150 2als, clothes, bidies, tobacco and tea 
provided. 
Boy... 36 Do. do. 
Tndapur «| Man ...[ 100 to 125 } Food, clothing, smoking, etc. provided. 
Baramati ...| Man .... 400t0400/ Fuel, vegetables and lodging provided: 
the saldurs can also keep one or two 
sheep on the farm, 
Sirur a} Man... 200 3 meals per day, a pair of dhotars, 4 shirts, 
l turban, one kambli and a pairof shoes, 


| and smoking provided. 


(contd.) 
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TABLE No. 42—contd. 


Name of the | Typo of We Lak Other facilities, such as supply of iood, 
Taluka, labour, ae clothiag, tea, smoking ete. 
{in ls,) 
l 2 3 4 
Junnar «| Man ...| 300 to 380 | Food, clothing and ten provided. 

Man...) 175 to 225! One pair of shoes, one kambli, required 
clothes, including dhotars, supplied. 
annually, 

Boy ..| 125 t¢0 160 | He has to serve day and night. He sleep: 
in the cow shed of the owner. 

Mawal wf Man... 300 Food, clothos and smoking provided, 

Maulshi «| Man ...| 125 to 150 | Food, tea, kambli, pair of shoes, turban 
and clothes provided. 

Velho Mahal...) Man ... 600 No facilities. 

Man ... 300 He used to get Rs. lb asclothing allowance 
during 1938-39 bunt now he gets Ks. 6U 
for the same, over and above _ tea, 
meals and smoking, : 

Khed «| Man... 250 12 maunds of corn, 3 shirts, 1 kambli. 
1 pair of dhoters and a pair of shoe 
provided, 


The wage varies from Rs. 100 to Rs. 500 with facilities of food, 
clothing, tea, tobacco, shoes, kambli and a turban. In a few cases, 
where none of the other facilities are provided, consolidated higher 
cash wages are given to saldars. In the Dhond taluka some saldars 
get Rs. 375 per annum and in Velhe Mahal Rs. 600 without any other 
facilities. A child saldar is paid Rs. 86 to Rs. 125 per annum. In 
Baramati saldars are given only fuel, vegetables and lodging accom- 
modation in addition to their cash wages but they are allowed -ta 
keep and rear a couple of sheep or goats on the farm. In Khed, the 
saldar gets 12 maunds of cereals in lieu of cooked food or meals, 


Some artisans of the villaye are actively connected with the 
agriculturist at various stages of his operations. They are the 
balutedars of the traditional village economy who _ still survive, 
though in a less recognised form. Table No. 43, at page 257 
shows the rate of annual payments made to village artisans in the 
talukas of Poona District in 1948-49. They are paid annually in kind 
for the services they render to the landholder. These balutedars 
include the carpenters (sutar), the blacksmith (lohar), the cobbler 
(chambhar), the barber (nhavi), the rope maker (mang) and the 
watchman (ramoski). Of these, the first four play an important 
role in agricultural operations. The system of baluta paymenis is 
gradually disappearing, and there is a marked tendency to make 
payment in cash rather than in kind. The commodities which are 
given to balutedars by way of wages include food grains, pulses and 
other cereals; bundles of paddy, jowar and bajri; fodder; ground- 
nuts ; chillies and garlic. The payment of balutas is gencrally made 
at the time of harvest. In Dhond, baluta payments are not 
wholly in kind ; the balutedars get a fixed cash wage in addition to 
varying quantities of jowar bundles with earheads. In Indapur 
a balutedar may be paid either wholly in cash or in kind. In 
Baramati, there is no annual baluta and wages are paid in cash. In 
the Mulshi taluka, the village blacksmith, unlike other balutedars, 
is paid in cash on the piece wage system. 
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POONA IS PECULIARLY SUSCEPTIBLE TO FAMINE, especially in its 
astern parts. During the fast five centuries and a half numerous 
famines in the.district have been recorded and most of them due 
‘o failure of crops. 

The first one was the awful Sy known as the Durgadevi 
‘amine which is said to have occurred at the end of the 14th 
ventury. The twelve years 1397-1408 are said to have 
rassed without rain with the result that the most acute form of 
‘amine conditions were visible. The people left their places and 
or forty years thereafter the country presented a _ deserted 
tppearance. It was with considerable difkeulty that lands were 
rradually rehabilitated. Special officers were appointed to resettle 
ands. Land was given to all those who would cultivate it, rent 
ree for the first year and at a nominal rent of one tobra (a horse bag) 
ull of grains for the second year. 


Again in 1422, the rains failed and famine raged throughout the 
listrict and multitudes of cattle died due to scarcity of water. The 
hen Bahmani ruler, King Ahmad Shah Vali Bahmani, increased 
he pay of his troopers and opened public grain stores for the 
,00r. 

In 1460 a failure of the monsoon was followed by a famine, known 
s Damaji Pant famine, over the whole of.Southern India. 


In 1472-73 so severe a drought prevailed throughout the Deccan 
hat the wells dried up and no grains could be sown for the 
bree years following. 

In 1520, no crops could be sown because of the unsettled political 
onditions in the district and the result was a famine. 

The old Gazetteer, which has furnished material for this account 
f the famines of pre-British rule, mentions only one year of famine, 
iz., 1629-30, during the long period of 270 years between 1520 and 
791. It states that the famine of 1629-30 was caused by a tailuro 
f the monsoon and was accompanied by pestilence. 

Though 1791-92 was a year of plenty in Poona, there was a terrible 
amine in other parts of India which sent up grain prices in the 
istrict. The price of grain rose to six seers a rupee which was 
yen an abnormally high level. The situation was further worsened 
y a failure of the monsoon in the district in the next year, 1792-93. 
. large number of persons left the district and many of those 
tho remained behind died of hunger. Government imported grain 
rom the Nizam’s territory and distributed the same in Poona. But 
ye price of grains, which had risen to four seers a rupce, remained 
t that level for four months in Poona and for the whole of the year 
1 the western portions of the district. 

In 1802-08, the crops were good but the hopeful prospects were 
aattered by the plundering army of Yashwantrao Holkar. The 
estruction caused by the Holkar’s troops was completed later on 
y the Pindharies. The distress was so severe that a large number 
f people migrated to the Konkan and Gujarat, and thousands perished 
ue to hunger and cholera. It is said that the river at Poona was 
yvered with dead and rotting bodies. Mothers are said to have 
aten up their own children. Because of the mass exodus of people, 
inds lay waste and the prices of food articles went on soaring, 
1 1802, the Peshwa’s Government imported grain and distributed 
1e same free of charge. In 1803, the Peshwa encouraged traders 
a Bk Vf 2-174 
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to import grain duty-free, abolished land customs and granted lanc 
revenue remissions. Private charities by way of free meals and cas! 
doles also went a long way to alleviate the misery of the people. 


Poona suffered greatly in the years 1819-20 and 1823-25, fron 
cholera and from want of rains. Large numbers of persons left thet 
homes and for many months some portions of the district wer 
almost deserted and desolate. Prices of grains rose considerabl: 
and the quality of grains offered for sale in the market was so bai 
that sickness also prevailed in the whole district. Cattle mortalit: 
was also severe. The Government provided employment to th 
destitute by embarking upon the work of improving the Karkham' 
and Bapdev passes. 


Seven years later, in 1832, failure of rains was followed by muc, 
distress. Food grains became costly and grain robberies wer 
numerous. Orders forbidding grain dealers from unduly raisin 
prices are said to have done much to reduce the distress. 


Indapur faced scarcity in 1833, and again suffered from want c 
rains in 1838. The year 1835 was a bad year for the whole district. 


There was much distress especially in the eastern part when th 
monsoon failed successively in the years 1844-46. 


Between 1862 and 1867. there was a succession of years of very scant 
rainfall. In 1864 the price of bajri and jowar rose to eight and a ha 
seers a rupee, a high level in those days. The distress, however, wz 
on a comparatively limited scale, as the landholders were fair] 
well off and the labourers were getting decent wages on_ publi 
works. Due to shortage of fodder and grazing, cattle had to kt 
sent away and distress was acute enough to make it advisable t 
open relief works in Sirur; Bhimthadi and Indapur. Governmer 
servants were given grain compensation during the scarcity period. 


Poona faced one of the severest famines in the year 1876-77, Bot 
the rabi and the kharif harvests failed because of the failure of tt 
monsoon. The eastern and) the; south-eastern portions suffere 
most. Distress began to be felt in October 1876. High prices ¢ 
food grains and lack of employment threw into distress larze numbe: 
of the poorer sections of the community. The Government offere 
to transport them to waste lands in the Central Provinces but nor 
took advantage of the offer. Nevertheless, quite a large numh 
moved to the Gangthadi or Godavary valley but found much distre 
there also. Some of them wandered across Berar to the territori: 
of the Scindia and the Holkar; others crowded into Bombay ; ar 
a few straggled into Gujarat. By the close of 1876, abo 
1,00,000 persons had left their homes. To a great extent, th 
movement was caused by need of pasture. The villages from whic 
fewest persons went were those near the Mutha Canal works in tl 
north-west of Bhimthadi. There was much distress but grain pric: 
were kept low by importing large quantities of grain from tl 
Central Provinces and Gujarat. There was good rainfall in 187 
which for some time lessened the distress in Indapur and Bhimthac 
There was renewed distress in the hot season of 1878, and Gover 
ment had again to provide employment for the poorer classe 
Direct relief was once more found necessary at Indapur, Barams 
and Dhanakvadi near Poona. 


It was in connection with this famine that the Governme: 
embarked upon various schemes of public works including tl 
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Mutha Canal. During the period 4,129,972 persons were on relict 
ee of and public works. About 98,764 persons received charitable 
relief. 

In 1878-79, the kharif crops were almost entirely destroved by 
too much rain in the Indapur, Sirur, Purandar and Bhimthadi talukas. 
In Indapur, the kharif crops were also choked by an extraordinary 
growth of weeds. In other places, crops were destroyed by locusts 
and other insects. The rabi crops promised well at the start but, 
as they began to ripen, the rats committed fearful havoc to them. 

The price of grains continued exceedingly high and at the 
beginning of the summer season the poorer classes in Indapur showed 
signs of suffering. It was to relieve the distress at various places 
in Indapur that the Nira Canal works were opened and large numbers 
of persons were employed on the works. The rest of the population 
sought succour from the relief house at Indapur and from private 
charitable institutions. 

In the year 1896-97 famine conditions were caused by irregular 
rainfall. Heavy floods in July ruined the kharif crops, which were 
in many places resown only to be burnt up by a later drought. The 
area under rabi was much restricted and the harvest was a failure. 
The sudden and general rise in the prices of food-grains pressed 
heavily on persons who had no. savings and the distress was much 
aggravated by the fact that many of the workers who usually went 
to Bombay for work during the fair season had not this resource 
as plague was prevailing in Bombay. It, therefore, became 
necessary to open relief centres. The collection and breaking of 
road metal were considered suitable in the early stages but subsc- 
quently irrigation works and construction of embankments for 
railways were undertaken. Tagavi loans were distributed. By the 
end of December 1897 all relief works were closed. 


The famine of 1899-1900 was of very great severity through- 
out the presidency and was caused by the scantiness of both the 
early and the late rains. Rains_in both rabi and kharif areas were 
quite sufficient at the time of sowing, but there were no rains later 
on, so that the young crops withered away before maturity. In 
Poona, in the western talukas both the kharif and rabi crops were 
fair. In the eastern talukas, the distress began to be felt in August and 
test works were started wherever necessary under the supervision of 
the District Local Board. By the end of October regular relief works 
became necessary. The relief workers were mainly engaged on 
irrigation tanks, drainage channels, railway embankments, road 
construction and metal breaking. At a later stage, small works 
under civil agency were opened in order to provide work for the 
cultivators near their homes, Government advanced tagavi loans to 
the landholders for agricultural improvements and for purchase of 
seed and cattle. 

The year 1900-01, although not so disastrous as the preceding 
one, was far from satisfactory. Owing to the late break of the 
monsoon and the failure of the late rains the yield of the kharif 
crops was poor and the rabi crops were more or Jess completely 
lost. Cheap grains were imported into the district. This helped to 
keep prices low. But it was found necessary to continue relief 
measures in the famine stricken areas. The bulk of the workers 
were employed at central camps and small works were opened 
wherever necessary. Special relief for distressed weavers by 
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employment in their own craft was provided in Poona and the 
charges were met from municipal funds, supplemented by Govern 
ment grants and charities. Measures begun earlier for the improve. 
ment of water supply were continued. Loans for sinking of well: 
and for other agricultural purposes were granted and large sum: 
were advanced for purchase of seeds and cattle. Remissions anc 
suspensions of Jand revenue were also granted. ; 

Similar conditions prevailed in the very next year 1901-02. Thi 
situation was aggravated by a severe outbreak of plague and by 
an invasion of locusts which caused considerable damage all ovei 
the Deccan. All the direct and indirect relief measures undertaker 
in the previous years were continued during the year. 

In 1911-12 the rainfall was very deficient in the Desh or easterr 
portion, and the crop outturn both early and late was extremely 
poor. In the western portion of the district also it was much below 
the normal. But for the fact that there was an extensive local demanc 
for labour at the time for the G. I. P. Railway viaduct, near Campoli 
the Tata Works at Lonavala, and the Poona drainage scheme, the 
opening of relief works would have been necessary in parts of the 
eastern portion. As it was, relicf was confined to provision by 
Government of grass for cattle and doles to inferior village servant: 
and infirm persons in the affected tract.. The season was an extremely 
trying one for cattle on account of severe scarcity of fodder. 

Ix 1918-19, every part of the district got less than half of it: 
average rainfall Gate was at the same time not well distributed 
and, in these circumstances, a marked contraction of cultivation anc 
a general failure of crops, except in the irrigated areas, was inevitable 
Relief works were opened in various parts of the district, gratuitous 
relief was freely granted, suspensions and remissions were liberally; 
made, cheap grain shops and grass depots were opened in many 
places, and considerable quantities of food and fodder imported. 
The Tata Works, the Bhatghar Dam, the Nira Right Bank Canal, the 
Military Works and the Railways also provided considerable employ- 
ment to the needy. The famine was one of the servest on record 
through the severity was much lessened by provision of emple 
employment and other grants and facilities, 

In 1920-21, the kharif rains were adequate in the west but 


deficient in the east, where sowings were greatly restricted. The 


September rains gave some hope and rabi sowings were undertaken, 
but there being little rain later on, the crops never developed 
properly. Both the kharif and rabi crops in the east were thus 


almost a failure. Owing to continued high prices of food grain: 
‘every class of people was more or less affected, but the poor classes, 


especially the agriculturists, suffered most. Fortunately there was 
then plenty of employment for labour and wages were good and the 
labouring classes were not so hard hit as they would otherwise 
have been. The abundant demand for labour at the Andhra Valley 
Power Supply Company’s works at Thokarwadi (Mawal), and the Tata 
Company's Works in Mulshi, and for sugarcane operations in thé 
Nira valley and Jarge building and other construction work round 
about Poona attracted labourers from all parts of the district and 
even from the Ahmednagar district. To afford relief, improvement 
of certain roads in the district was also undertaken. Remission and 
suspensions of land revenue, tagavi advances, and gratuitous relief to 
the needy were some of the other measures adopted to ameliorate 


the distress. 
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For about fifteen years since 1920-21, Poona did not face any 
‘erlous famine or scarcity eonditions. In 1936-37, scarcity was 
Yeclared in 27 villages in Indapur Taluka and 22 villages in Sirnr 
Taluka, and this declaration was continued in 1937-38. Scarcity 
same to an end in Sirur on 3lst December 1937 and in Indapur 
a month later. During the period from June to August in 1936, 
‘ainfall was very scanty with the result that no sowing under kharif 
wops could be done. Due to scanty rainfall from October to 
December, rabi crops also withered away and the anna valuation 
of the crops was declared to be below 4 annas. Labour migrated 
‘rom dry areas to irrigated areas. The area affected by this scarcity 
was 748 square miles with a population of 94,241. Land revenue 
was fully suspended in all the affected villages. Though no large 
vearcity works were opened, grants were given to the landholders 
‘or deepening and repairing wells. Metal collection work was also 
started. Doles were distributed among destitutes. In addition to 
this, a sum of Rs. 11,524 was distributed among inferior village 
servants. An additional remuneration amounting to Rs. 5,862 was 
paid to low-paid patils in the affected areas. Tagavi loan amounting 
‘o Rs. 1.01.425 was distributed in this area. In order to alleviate 
‘odder shortage, 31 fodder depots were opened and 3,80,000 shieves 
of kadhi were distributed through those depots. 


There was scanty rainfall also in the eastern part of Haveli, Khed, 
funnar and Dhond. Though no regular scarcity was declared in 
these areas, gratuitous relief was given to inferior village servants 
and _patils. 

In two successive years, 1938 and 1939, heavy and concentrated 
rainfall during a single week caused great damage in Junnar and 
Sirur. The rivers Meena, Kukdi and Ghodnadi were heavily flooded. 
Serious damage was caused ta crops in the riverine villages and 
serveral houses in the Sirur Taluka were destroyed. 


In the Indapur Taluka, there was practically no rainfall in the 
months of October, November.and December 1940 and the crops 
in 16 villages of the taluka withered away after growing to a height 
of a few inches. As a result there was scarcity in 1941. Though 
no scarcity was officially declared, dole was distributed to inferior 
village servants on duty and to destitutes. Additional remuneration 
was also paid to the low-paid patils in 17 villages. The total 
amount distributed was Rs. 1,865. The rainfall in the month of 
September, 1941, improved the condition of the rabi crops with the 
result that doles were discontinued from the end of January 1942, 


The rabi season of 1942-43 also failed owing to the failure of the 
late rains, with the result that scarcity conditions prevailed in 
38 villages in Dhond, 64 in Baramati, 11 in Indapur, 10 in Haveli 
and 6 in Sirur. Scarcity was not declared officially but low-paid 
village servants and other destitutes were given gratuitous relief 
in the abovementioned  talukas. It involved an _ expenditure 
of Rs. 16,000. The scarcity was not so sevcre as to necessitate 
the undertaking of scarcity relief works in any part of the district. 
In the second half of the year 1948, crops thrived well on account 
of a fair monsoon and relief doles were stopped from the middle 
of October. 

_ Two hundred and seventeen villages in the talukas of Baramati, 
Indapur, Dhond, Sirur, Purandar and Haveli, covering an area of 
1,467 square miles, with a population of 2,07,818 persons, faced serious 
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scarcity in the year 1945-46. The total rainfall during the year wa: 
very poor and not well distributed. Kharif sowing on limited area: 
were done in the fields having sufficient moisture. But rabi sowing: 
could not be undertaken on account of paucity of rains in September 
1945, though jowar was sown in some patches. Absence of shower: 
in the subsequent months changed the position even of these jowa1 
crops which became stunted and withered away. They could not! 
be used even as fodder for cattle. This state of affairs was followec 
by a severe cold wave which damaged completely whatever crop: 
remained standing. As a result, the anna valuation of the rabi cro 
was estimated below three annas. In the initial stages the existence 
of scarcity was unnoticeable and scarcity was officially declared ir 
February 1946. The severity of the scarcity was felt most in July 
1946 when all hopes of rains had vanished. This spel] of scarcity 
came to an end in September when there was an extensive and sudder 
rainfall. Rainfall in the next three months was quite favourable. 
and the distress due to scarcity began to disappear. 


During the period of scarcity the minimum daily average number 
of decrepits served with dole was 279 in the month of February 
1946, and the maximum daily average was 660 in the month of 
July 1946. The total number of adult units served with doles during 
the scarcity was 2,07,030. -Owing to-paucity of labour no regular 
scarcity work on a large scale was undertaken. However, ir 
16 villages, bunding operations on a large scale were also under- 
taken. Fodder was imported from the Panch Mahals and distributed 
through grass depots open at nine centres. 


In November 1946, there were heavy showers in Junnar, Khed, 
Ambegaon, Mawal and Mulshi. The rivers Kukdi, Meena and 
Ghodnadi were flooded and the crops.on the banks of these rivers 
were washed away and damage was estimated at Rs. 61,000. No loss 
of human life, however, was reported. One hundred and sixteen 
houses were damaged and 160 families were rendered destitute. 


Once again in the month of November 1948, there were heavy 
showers in the talukas of Junnar, Sirur, Dhond and Indapur. The 
Ghodnadi and the Bhima rivers were flooded and caused heavy loss 
to the standing crops on their banks. 


CHAPTER 6~INDUSTRIES, LARGE AND SMALL. 
INTRODUCTION, 


THE Poona ovistrict has a population of 94,519 persons 
(84,843 menand 9,676 women) engaged in various industries, 
‘The distribution of this number is given in Economic Table No. III 
of the 1951 Census Report, which shows the numbers “ economically 
active (i.e. self-supporting persons) ” engaged in various “ Industries 
‘and Services.” The table below is extracted from the Census 
table and gives statistics of persons engaged in (i) “Processing and 
Manufacture” and (ii) “Construction and_ Utilities.” Under the 
first head, “Processing and Manufacture,” figures are given under 
three divisions, (a) Foodstuffs, Textiles, Leather and Products 
thereof ; (b) Metals, Chemicals and Products thereof; (c) Process- 
ing and Manufacture—Not elsewhere specified. These divisions are 
further sub-divided into groups of industries and figures against 
_ these sub-divisions are given under three heads viz., (a) employers ; 
(b) employees; (c) independent workers, with “male” and 
“female” as sub-heads under.each, The head “Construction and 
Utilities” is sub-divided only into groups of industries and_ the 
arrangement of figures for this follows the pattern adopted for 
“Processing and Manufacture.” 


Poona Disrrict-NUMBERS OF ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE (i.€., SELF+ 
SUPPORTING) PERSONS ENGAGED IN INDUSTRIES UNDER 
“ PROCESSING AND MANUFACTURE” AND “ ConsTRUC- 
TION AND UtiniTies” iN 1951. 


i Independent 
Total, Eniployers. Employees, Workers. 
Classification of 
Industries, = ———— _— 
Male. | Female.| Male. | Female| Male, |Female.| Male. | Female, 
I, Food-Stufft, Textiles) 24,218 | 4,684 | 1,672 127| 10,290 | 1,812 | 12,266 | 2,745 
Leather and Produets| 
thereaf. 
1. Food {nduatries 725 110 iu 5 837 67 277 88 
otherwise un 
classified, 
2. Gealna and pulscs..| 1,099 95 172 10 687 60 240 86 
8. Vegetable ol] and| 2,248 297 276 24 721 89 | 1,251 184 
dairy products, 
4, Sugar industries',.; 2,795 489 227° 2 2,508 450 270 37 
&. Beveragen az 830 5 68 219 4 48 oe 


Processing and 
Manufacture. 
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6. Tobacco? ie 
?, Cotton Textilos .. 


8, Wearing — apparel 
(except footwear) 
and = made up 
textile guods*. 


9. Textile Industries 
otherwire unh- 
olaseified*. 


10, Leather = products 
and foot-wear. 


II, Metals, Chemicals and 
Products thereof, 


1. Manufacture of 
metal products 
otherwise un- 
claasified? 


2, Iron and Stect— 
basic manufacture. 


8, Non-ferrous metal— 
basic manufacture, 


4. Transport Equip- 
ment. 


&. Electrical machtn- 
ery, apparatus, 
appliances and 
supplies, 


6, Machinery (other 
than electrical 
machinery) In- 
cluding Engineer- 
fug Workshops. 


7. Barlo Industrial 
Chemicals, Ferti- 
Haer and Power 
Alcohol. 


8. Medical and 
Pharmaccut tc al 
Preparations. 


9. Manufacture of 
Chemica! pro- 
ducts otherwise 


unclassified. 


III, Processing and 
Manufacture. N ot else- 
where specified. 


1, Manufacturing 
industries other- 
wise unclassified’, 


Total. Employers, Emp 


Male, |Female, 


Male. 


Female.| Male. 


1,829 778 


3,550 2,503 


6,501 1,600 


2,773 407 446 


3,368 192 24 405 


28,172 24 | 23,011 


22,420 658 18,268 


106 73 


118 "1 


1,629 20 ey a 1,188 


124 


2,112 26 1,829 


$11 19 


230 41 19 193 


490 153 67 14 882 


15,860 1,082 862 a2 6,977 


1,271 


11 


2. Products of petro- 
jeum and coal, 


oyees, 


Female. 


a4 


15 


18 


18 


84 


496 


61 


Ind?p*ndent 

Work ors, 
Mali, {Female. 
943 1,545 
814 82 
3,281 348 
2,281 815 
2,851 161 
4,227 189 
8.508 4 
23 1 

82 a 
824 5 
17 2 
245 & 
19 1 
18 & 
41 3 
8,081 553 
1,285 47 

3 ae 


Classification of 
Tadustries, 


8. Bricks, tilee andi 
Other structural: 
clay products, \ 


704 


4. Cement, pipes and 
other cement 
products, 


5. Non-metal!i e 
mineral products? ., 


6. Rubber products .. 148 


7. Wood and Wood 
products other-; 
wisethan = furni-) 
ture and fixtures 


7,32 


8. Furniture 
Pixtures. 


Bnd $07 


9. Paper and Paper, 


8 
Products. W 


10. Printing and allled 
industries. 


1V, Construction 

Utilities. 

1. Construction 
mulntensace 
works otherwiee 
unclassified, 


and 


and 
of 


2, Conatriction andj 
Maintenance--: 
dulldings. | 

| 


&. Construction ans) 
mainte nance--! 
Roada, bridges: 
and other trans- 
port worka. 


10,967 


1,507 


4, Construction and 
malnt*nance— 
telegraph att 
telephone Ilnes. 


&. Construction and: = 5,97 
matotenanse 
Operatlona—Irr i: 
gating and other 
agricultural works: 


6. Works & servicos—| 
Electric power 
aod Gas supply. | 


72Works and 
Perviees-— To m ¢- 
atle and Ind nzecial 
Water eupply. 


8. San‘tary work, 
and services 
Gocluding 
ecavengers.) 


1,001 


1,053 


1,128 


' Male, Female. 


i—— 
Grand total of I, II, TI 
a 84,848 
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63 


&¢ 


3,142 


$4 


1,898 


21 


69 


284 


267 


Empioyers. 


Ma 0. 


18 


ts 


697 


16 


457 


36 


44 


19 


14 


————| 


9,676 


— |__| 


4,008 


Fama e. 


BMals. 


42 


$73! 


106 


150 


1} 2,231 


23) 11,275 


283 


10] 6,604 


1,288 


86 


. 419 


1,100 


206 | 61,653 


Employees. 


Femals. 


1 
) 


138 


114 


85 


50 


2,560 


13 


5,426 


Ind2peridsnt 
Workers, 
Male. |Femulo, 
124 80 
3 i% 
1,180 174 

iW 4 
5,036 2u3 
227 te 
80 1 
132 6 
4,721 559° 
61 27 
3,906 400 
183 18 
4 vi 
38 8 
82 oe 
863 | 10 
14 36. 
29,284 | 4,066 
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In the following pages of this chapter, individual industries are 
described. It. has, however, to be noted that the statistics given in 
the description relating to large-scale industries do not include all 
persons employed in the industry as a whole, of whom the census 
has taken count, but only those engaged in certain major and 
mechanized units of the industry.° In the section on small-scale 
industries a general description of each industry included is given. 


*Before the enactment of the Factories Act, 1948, factories employing 20 
or more workers and carrying on manufacture with the aid of power were 
registered under section 2 (j), while factories declared as such by the 
Provincial Government and employing 10 or more workers and carrying on 
manufacture with or without the aid of power were registered under 
section 5 ,i) and (ii), of the Factories Act of 1934, 


Under the new Act of 1948, factories emp!oying 10 workers and carrying on 
manufacture with the aid of power are registered under section 2 (m) (i), and 
all factories employing 20 or more workers without the aid of power under 
section 2 (m) (ii). Wherever possible, detailed statistics are given of 
gry registered under section 2 (j) of the Act of 1934 and section 2 (m) (#) 
o . 


1. Sugar industries.-Gur Manufacture ; other manufactures and refining of 
raw sugar, syrup and granulated or charified sugar from sugarcane or trom 
sugar bects. 


2. Tobacco.—Manufacture of bidis; manufacture of tobacco products ee 
than bidis) such as cigarettes, cigars, cheroots and snuff. Stemming, redrying 
and other operations connected with preparing leaf tobacco for manufacturing 
are also included. 


8. Wearing apparel (except footwear and made up textile goods).—Tailors, 
milliners, dress makers and darners; manufacturers of hosiery, embroiderers 
makers of crepe, luce and fringes; fur dressers and dyers; hat-makers and 
avakers of other articles of wear trom textiles; manufacture of textiles for house 
furnishing ; tent-makers; makers of other -made-up textile goods, including 
umbrellas. 


4, Textile industries otherwise unclassified.—Jute pressing, baling, spinning 
and weaving; hemp and flax spinning and weaving; manufacture of rayon ; 
manufacture of rope, twine, string and other related goods from cocoanut, 
aloes, straw, linseed and_ hair ; all other oso insufficiently described ) 
textile industries, including artificial leather and cloth. 


5. Manufacture of metal products, otherwise unclassified.—Blacksmiths and 
other workers in iron and fishers of implements ; workers in copper, brass and 
bell metal; workers in other metals; cutlers and surgical and veterinary 
instrument-makers ; workers in mints, die sinkers, etc.; makers of arms, guns, 
etc., including workers in ordnance factories. 


6. Manufacturing industries otherwise unclassified.—Manufacture_ of profes. 
sional scientific and controlling instruments (but not including cutlery, 
surgical or veterinary instruments ; photographic and optical goods; repair and 
inanufacture of watches and clocks; workers in precious stones, precious 
metals and makers of jewellery and ornaments ; manufacture of musical instru- 
ments and appliances; stationery articles other than paper and paper products ; 
makers of plastic and celluloid articles other than rayon; sports good-makers ; 
toy-makers ; other miscellaneous manufacturing industries, including bone, ivory, 
horn, shell, etc. 


7, Non-metallic mineral products._Potters and makers of earthen ware; 
makers of porcelain and crockery ; glass bangles, glass beads, glass-necklace, ete., 
makers of other glass and crystal ware; makers of other miscellaneous nou 
metallic mineral products. 
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Biscuit-manufacturing Industry—There is at present only one 
factory engaged in this industry, viz., the Sathe Biscuit and 
Chocolate Co., Ltd. Though its beginnings go back to 1920, it was 
not a regular factory unti] 1925, when two small imported 
hand machines were installed. Electric power was applied 
to run the machines in the next. year. The next stage in its 
development was in 1929 when a_ power plant of one ton capacity 
was installed. In 1936, it was shitted to its present premises ut 
Bhavani Peth. Though the outbreak of war in 1939 created 
additional demand for biscuits, especially for the Army, new 
machinery to increase the productive capacity could not be imported, 
However, in 1940, a small second-hand machine for the production 
of cocoa and chococlate was added. After the war new machinery 
has been installed. The factory had, in 1946, a fixed capital of 
Ks. 1-87 lakhs, which rose to Rs. 5:21 lakhs in 1947, and stood at 
Rs. 5:99 lakhs in 1948. In 1948, of the fixed capital, land »nd 
buildings accounted for Rs. 8 lakhs and plant and machinery for 
Kis. 2:87 lakhs. 


Figures of employment show that the factory employed 148 persons 
in 1946, 209 in 1947 and 190 in 1948... Of the 190 persons in 1948, 
163 were workers, of whom 97 were»men and 66 women. All 
labour was employed directly by the factory. The factory paid 
as wages and salaries Rs, 98,500 in 1946, Rs. 1-41 lakhs in 1947, and 
Ris. 1-42 lakhs in 1948, 


Coal and electricity are mainly used for heat and power, coal 
being the largest item in the group. The consumption of coal was 
552 tons in 1947, valued at Rs, 18,698, the consumption 
of electricity in the same year being 86,781 k. w. h. valued at 
Rs. 6,290. The total value of all materials used for power and fuel 
was Rs. 25,792 in 1947 and Rs. 23,398 in 1948, 


The manufacture of biscuits requires wheat or barley flour, sugar, 
butter, edible hydrogenated and vegetable oils, etc. As the factory 
has recently started the production of chocolates, it now requires 
cocoa-seeds, which are generally imported from abroad. The 
following table shows the quantities and values of some of the raw 
materials consumed by the factory in 1946, 1947, and 1948. 


Quantity. Value, (Rs.) 
Raw matorials.- ee Sa a a Sa oe oer re = SSS ne | 
1946, 1947, 1948, | 1946, 1947, | 1948, 

Wheat flour (mds.) ..| 8,789 6,933 7,829 |1,21,053 | 1,23,621 1,81,538 
Barley four(mds.)  .. 239) 1,202 a 2,082 | 15,504 

Sugar (mda.) .. 2,502 | 3,896! 3,224 | 47,706 91,116 | 1,02,662 
Butter (cwt.) Bes 180 806 212 | 38,442 71,674 43,920 
Edible hydrogenated and 


vogota ble oils (owt.) .. 674 581 599 | 50,306 45,870 61,729 
Coooa seods (cwt.) 


841 |. ee 1,11,780 
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The value of all the raw materials consumed in 1948 was 
Rs. 7-61 lakhs, more than half of which was accounted for by flour, 
sugar and cocoa-seeds. Butter also is an item of appreciable cost. 
The total value of the raw materials consumed in 1946 was 
Kis. 4-36 lakhs and in 1947, Rs. 7-26 lakhs. 


The goods produced by the factory are biscuits of all kinds and 
chocolate and other cocoa products. The quantity of cocoa products 
is still small. The quantity of biscuits produced in 1948 was 
7,376 cwt., valued at Rs. 9-88 lakhs while that of cocoa products 
was 1,195 cwt. valued at Rs. 2:93 lakhs. The total value of all 
the products was Rs. 7-51 lakhs in 1946, Rs. 12-29 lakhs in 1947 and 
lis. 12-82 lakhs in 1948. New machinery has been installed after 
1948 and the productive capacity of the factory has gone up to 
over five tons of biscuits per shift. The value of the actual output 
in 1950 was expected to be near Rs. 25 lakhs. 

At the beginning the market for the goods of this factory did 
not extend beyond Poona City but gradually it extended to the 
adjoining districts and the Bombay State, and at present the goods 
are sold all over India. 

Brass, i ed and Aluminium Industry—The brass and copper 
industry of Poona city is very old, its history going as far back 
as the first half of the last century. It made rapid progress in the 
second half of the 19th century when, with the construction of the 
railway from Bombay to Poona, importation of brass sheets from 
England, Australia and other countries became possible. The 
last Gazetteer mentioned it as the foremost flourishing industry in 
Poona city which then supported 70 dealers and 2,320 workers. 
In 1987-8* the actual workers engaged in it in the city numbered 
1,292, while those cngaged in the trade as_ shopkeepers, 
servants, etc., numbered 250, The reduction in the number of 
workers may be presumed to have been caused partially by the 
mechanization of the industry that has taken place since the 
eighties of the last century. 

In 1937-8, there were 217 establishments, out of which one 
was fully mechanized, 58 were such as could be described as semi- 
mechanized and the rest 158, non-mechanized. ‘The fully 
mechanized factory was engaged mainly in turning out brassware 
and to a small extent in tinning of vessels. Cutting, punching, 
finishing and polishing were done by machinery. In addition, the 
concern manufactured brass discs from brass scrappings. The 
number of persons employed in it was 305. Establishments of the 
semi-mechamized type were concerned chiefly with the ere | 

rocess. Four of them produced dinner plates and one produce 
Cones for pan. Only three establishments of this type each rogaeee 
‘more than 20 workers. The total number of workers in all the 
'58 establishments was 386. The non-mechanized establishments 
were engaged mainly in the manufacturing of vessels by the 
‘hammering process. Vessels were made by beating foreign brass 
sheets into the required shape. This last group of establishments 
employed 601 persons. Apart from repair work, the mechanized 
type produced 21,000 mds., the semi-mechanized 18,150 mds., 
and the non-mechanized 27,000 mds., the total being 66,150 mds, 
‘Figures reluting to this year are taken trom Publication No, 12 of “the 
Cokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, viz., “ Poona: A Socio-Economic 
Survey,” Part I—Economic, by Prof. D. R. Gadzyil. ; 
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While in the eighties of the last century, the number of 
articles representing various patterns and sizes was 161, in 1938 
it was 250. To these were added in later years articles 
for household sanitary installations, such as water taps, flushing 
cocks, vessels for water storage, etc. 


Since 1937-8, the mechanized establishments have increased in 
number. Their number was 8 in 1946, 10 in 1947 and 18 in 1948. 
In 1948, 12 out of the 18 factories employed 652 workers. The 
following table shows employment in the mechanized establishments 
during the years 1946-8° :~ 


POONA DISTRICT 


Number of Numbor of | Avorago daily | Porsons othor 
factorios favtorios numbor of . | than werkora . 
registered for which workers omployed in 
(omploying information omployed in | factories in 
20 workors is availa blo, factories in column (2). 
or morv). column (2), 
— | 
1 ! 2 3 4 
8 7 428 23 
10 8 668 31 
13 18 652 57 
| 


Of the thirteen factories in 1948, only two employed more than 
100 workers each, while another two employed between 50 and 
100 workers each. Another classification of these factories accord- 
ing to the nature of production can also be made. Four of the 
factories produced brass cast-wares and five others brass press-wares. 
‘Two were concerned with brass-shect rolling. Of the remaining 
two, one did silver plating and_the other repair work. 


The statistics that follow relate to the factories for which informa- 
tion is available, namely, seven out of the eight factories in 1946; 
eee out of the ten in 1947; and twelve out of the thirteen in 


The total amount invested as fixed capital was Rs, 3-61 lakhs 
in 1946; Rs. 4-96 lakhs in 1947; and Rs. 6-83 lakhs in 1948. Out 
of the last mentioncd Rs. 6-83 lakhs, land and buildings accounted 
for Rs. 1:18 lakhs, and plant and machinery for Rs. 5-03 lakhs. 


The total number of persons employed in 1948 was 709, of whom 

were other than workers. Workers employed through 
contractors numbered 56; while of the 596 employed directly by 
the factories 573 were men and 23 were women. The amount paid 
as wages was Rs. 6-48 lakhs, of which Rs, 1-77 lakhs was paid 
through contractors. Out of the wages paid directly by the 
factories, men received Rs. 4°63 lakhs and women Rs. 8,372. 
Salaries and other benefits paid amounted to Rs, 49,836, bringing 
the total of wages and salaries to Rs. 6-97 lakhs. 


. *Intormation about smaller establishments has not been collected. The 

extent of the industry in the district, however, may be seen from the 1951 
census figures which show 1,379 persons as coppersmiths and 1,439 as persons 

eamened i metal works. The latter category excludes coppersmiths and 
acksmiths. 
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CHAPTER 6. Firewood, coke, fuel oil and electricity are the main sources of 
_ heat and power. The most important, however, is firewood, the 
, industries. value of which varied between 38 per cent. and 50 per cent, of the 

gi honoring total value during the years 1946-48. Coke comes next, electrici 
Brass, Copper 9d fuel-oil following. Of the total value of Rs. 1-75 lakhs in 1948, 
Aluminium, firewood accounted for Rs. 68,575, while coke, electricity, fuel oil, 
Power, and lubricants accounted for Rs. 46,168, Rs. 22,716, Rs, 21,758, 
Rs. 8,622, respectively. The total value in the two previous years, 

1946 and 1947, was Rs. 99,716 and Rs. 1,28,726 respectively. 


Raw materials, The principal raw materials required are copper, alloys of copper, 
and aluminium. Copper is brought in the form of ingots, slabs, 
billets and scraps. Zinc and tin are used to alloy copper for rerolling 
and cast-ware, Copper and brass sheets, dises, circles and strips are 
required for press-ware. All these combined account for more than. 
96 per cent. of the total value of the raw materials consumed. 
Chemicals and other auxiliaries consist of caustic-soda, acids, slats, 
soda ash and sand, and they account for slightly more than 8 per cent, 
For packing small utensils, paper, paper boards and cartons, and 
for articles of bigger size, wooden packing materials, are used. The 
fellowing table shows the quantities and values of the principal raw 
materials consumed during the.years 1946-48 :— 


Qua atity «tons). | Value (Rs.), 


Raw materials, 


1946, 1948, 1946, 1947, 1948, 


ene — | 0 eres an a 


Aluminium materials | 73-08 | 16438 | 60:82 | 1,89,868| 4,75,140 | 1,587,178 


Copper materials ..| 177-64 }-356-73 | 607-62 | 3,211,352} 4,04,813 | 8,66,823 | 
Brass materials —..| 856-45 | 951-11 |1,113-01| 14,06,677 | 20,99,841 | 25,37,062 


The total value of all the raw materials consumed during each 
of the three years 1946, 1947 and 1948 was Rs, 81-78 lakhs, 
Rs. 84:54 lakhs and Rs. 41-03 lakhs respectively. 


Prodiscts, the principal products of the industry may be classified as 
under :— 

(1) Sheets, circles, and discs of alloys of copper intended for. 
further manufacture or for sale to factories engaged in the produc- 
tion of brass press-ware. 

(2) Cast-wares of brass and alloys like bell-metal. These are 
articles of daily use for domestic purposes, such as utensils, boxes 
for pan, etc., and building and furniture fittings, etc. 

(8) Brass press-ware consisting mainly of domestic utensils. 

(4) Silver-plated goods, both staple and artistic. 


Press-wares made of what is commonly known as stainless steel 
are popular in the market. The production of such articles, which 
had been started just before the war, but was stopped as a result 
of difficulties created by it, has now become possible again with. 
the liberalization of imports of sheets of this metal. The Poona 
industry is exploiting to the full all possibilities in this new line. 
of production. 
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The following table shows the quantities and values of the 
principal products of the industry during the years 1946-48. The 
‘otal value of output in each of these three years was Rs, 32°55 lakhs, 
Rs. 48-36 lakhs and Rs. 60-05 lakhs respectively :~ 


: Quantity (tons), | Value (Rs, 
Products, ae eas ea = 


1948, 


\luminium products. J 43°74 | 118:35 | 49°32) 2,807,544) 6,08,423 | 2,64,594 
\ 


Articles of Copper «..' 29°05 22-95 2-106 82,864 77,112 62,739 
Articles of Brana ../ 853°52 |1,168 61 |1,507-°14| 27,12,484 | 39,365,388 | 50,72,204 
Articles of Btainles« 

Stoel wa, As a 7:60 He dey 1,382,889 


Silvor plated utonsils |, iY $09 | - . 1,03,450 


These figures show that a very large part of the value of the total 
output is accounted for by brass products, while stainless steel goods, 
yroduced for the first time in 1948, account for Rs. 1:33 lakhs. 


The marketing of finished goods"is\done in two or three stages. 
\ few manufacturing concerns;\in addition to selling their goods 
0 local shop-keeners, run their own shops; Others sell to distri- 
yutors, who form a small group. There are some wholesalers who 
orm a class by themselves in that the articles sold by them are not 
ought from the big factories but are manufactured for them by 
ndependent private workers to whom they supply raw materials. 
Che distributors, who purchase stocks of goods either from the 
actories or from the special class of wholesalers described above, 
‘end them to their outside clients, wholesale and retail. 

The cost of transport has been of considerable importance to this 
ndustry, because not only all its raw materials are imported from 
outside but its finished products also are in an appreciable measure 
‘ent to distant consuming centres. The transport costs are more 
ourdensome to the owners of smaller establishments as they are 
renerally unable to import raw materials on their own account and, 


herefore, have to bear an extra charge imposed on them by the 
mporting merchants. 


Ceramic Industry.—Until 1948, there was only one factory on the 
egister under the Factories Act, viz., the Paisa Fund Pottery Works, 
ituated in Taleyaon-Dabhade. Though one more was added in 
he next year, no information regarding it is available. 


The old factory had, in 1947, a fixed capital of Rs. 12,470. It was 
‘xpanded in 1948, when its fixed capital rose to Rs. 60,860, land 
ind buildings accounting for Rs. 26,015 and plant and machinery 
or Rs, 34,646. It employed, in 1948, 34 persons of whom 33 were 
vorkers, and paid Rs. 18,645 as wages and salaries. 

Only coal and fuel oil were used for heating purposes and the 
actory consumed 236 tons of coal valued at Rs. 9,688, while the 
otal value on account of power and fuel was Rs. 11,706. No 
‘lectricity was consumed. 

The raw materials consumed were china clay, fire-clay, felspar, 
juartz, marble chips. pipe clay and sum. In 1948, the value 
x all the raw materials consumed was Rs. 11,000. 
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The factory produced all kinds of domestic wares, refractories; 
and earthenware and stoneware for storing chemicals. ‘The bulk 
of the products, however, consisted of domestic wares. Out of tha 
total value of Rs. 67,173 in 1948, domestic wares accounted for mord 
than Rs. 60,000, the quantity produced being 69,000 pieces. In 
the same year, the factory also produced for the first time 
12,000 electrical insulators (high tension). The value of the output 
in the previous years was Rs, 31,154 in 1946, and Rs. 52,000 in 1947. 


Distilleries and Breweries—There is only one factory engaged in 
the industry and it is situated in Walchandnagar, Indapur. It has 
been on the register under the Factories Act since 1946. 


In 1948, it had a fixed capital of Rs. 2-61 lakhs, of which land 
and buildings accounted for Rs. 79,000, and plant and machinery 
for Rs. 1-76 lakhs. It employed 83 persons, out of whom 30 were 
workers, and paid Rs. 32,127 as wages and salaries. 


Coal, firewood, fuel oil and electricity were all used, though coal 
was the main item of expenditure. The quantity of coal consumed 
was 822 tons valued at Rs. 32,880, while the total value on account 
of all power and fuel materials was Rs. 52,122, 


. The main raw material used-was molasses, of which the facto 
consumed 4,007 tons valued: at Rs. 1-60 lakhs. It produced rectified, 
re-rectified and denatured: spirits, but, not power alchohol. The 
quantity produced was 3:89 lakhs L. P. gallons and its value, 
Rs. 5-24 lakhs. In the previous years 1946 and 1947 the quantity 
produced was 5-16 and 4°53 L. P. gallons valued at Rs. 6-33 lakhs 
ond Rs. 6-81 lakhs respectively. 
- Drug and Chemical Industry.—This industry is one of very recent 
origin, developed under the stimulus provided by post-war scarcity 
and import restrictions. , Until 1945, there were no factories coming 
within the provisions of the Factories Act. Two factories were 
registered in the years 1945 and 1946, and two more in the years 
1948 and 1949, Three are situated-in Poona and the fourth is at 
Bhatgar in Bhor Taluka. Of the three factories in Poona, one 
manufactures only Ayurvedic drugs and pharmaceuticals, and_ the 
other two specialize in the manufacture of fertilizers. The fourth 
produces textile dyes. 

The amount invested in fixed capital of the two factories before 
1948 was Rs. 2-14 lakhs in 1946 and Rs. 2°58 lakhs in 1947; of the 
three factories in 1948, it was Rs. 3-61 lakhs; Rs. 1-98 lakhs in land 
and buildings, Rs. 77,051 in plant and machinery, and Rs. 85,66€ 
in other fixed assets. 


The industry employed in each of the three years from 1946 to 
1948, 115, 101 and 121 workers respectively. The corresponding 
numbers of persons other than workers were 24, 32 and 38. Of the 
121 workers employed in 1948, 75 were men and 46 women. All 
labour was employed directly by the factory. The wage bill was 
Rs. 45,616 in 1946; Rs. 42,696 in 1947; and Rs, 81,820 in 1948. 
In 1948, men were paid Ks. 62,160 and women Rs. 19,660. The 
amount paid as salaries was Rs. 16,425 in 1946; Rs. 27,704 in 1947; 
and Rs. 84,484 in 1948. The total amount paid as wages and salaries 
in 1948 was Rs. 1,16,304. 

Electricity and firewood form the main items of power and fuel 
In 1946, the amount of electricity consumed was 9,466 k. w. h 
valued at Rs. 1,435, and in 1947, it was nearly the same. In 1948, 
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‘he amount consumed was 53,400 k. w. h. valued at Rs. 6,901. 
The quantity of firewood consumed in the three years was 
1,495 mds., 1,749 mds. and 1,900 mds. respectively, valued at 
Rs. 4,486, Rs. 3,180 and Rs. 3,433. The total value of electricity, 
‘uel oil, etc., consumed in 1946 was Ks. 6,736; in 1947, Rs. 5,647; 
and in 1948, Rs. 183,454. Of the total value of Rs. 18,454 in 
1948, electricity and firewood between them accounted for as much 
ys Rs. 10,334. 


The principal raw materials consumed by the industry are 
ninerals and metals like arsenic ore; kaolin; phosphate rock; tin; 
themicals like sulphuric acid, acetic acid, ethyl alchohol, glycerine, 
md chloroform; starches; and essential oils. Other materials 
xonsumed are organic substances like bones, which are used for 
‘ertilizers. Packing materials consist mainly of glass bottles and jars. 
The value of all the raw materials consumed during the three years 
was as follows :— 


Rs. 
1946 a ; .. 125,866 
1947 See ar .. 2,02,151 
1948 a er .. 4,47,560 


The industry produces mainly “drugs, pharmaceuticals and 
ertilizers, all of which accounted» for nearly 86 per cent. of the 
otal value of output in 1948, Besides these, the industry produces 
lisinfectants and insecticides, and some by-products. In 1946, 
‘4,960 seers of agarabatti valued at Rs. 1,24,020 was also produced. 
[he quantity of fertilizers produced in 1947 (excluding ammonium 
iulphate) was 130-25 tons, and in 1948 it rose to 1,400 tons. The 
otal value of the output was Rs. 5:64 lakhs in 1946, Rs. 8-86 lakhs 
n 1947 and Rs. 7:52 lakhs: in “1948. The table below shows 


| Value (Rs,) 
Products, ol = on alors oa 
| 1946, | 1947, 1943, 
| oases oh ee eer! 
| | 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals “| 4,32,725 | 3,241,154 3,04,083 
Agarabatts 1,24,020 
Kunku es re 1,975 
Disinfocta nts and insevticidos 1,590 750 
Fertilizers = a ae 27,437 3,42,230 


By-products a be State 36,417 1,04,691 


The establishment of the factory in Bhor Taluka marks 
‘in important stage in the development of the industry in that the 
actory specialises in the manufacture of textile dyes and chemicals 
ind other by-products from coal. In this respect it is the first of 
ts kind not only in the State of Bombay, but probably in the whole 
¥ India. 
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On 10th March, 1952, the foundation stone was laid at Pimpri, 
near Poona, of a Government of India factory to produce penicillin. 
er is yet another factory which will be the first of its kind in 
ndia. 


Under the joint plan of operations signed between the Govern- 
ment of India and the World Health Organization and the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund, it has been 
agreed, in respect of this factory, that all capital costs arising in 
India should be borne by the Governmgut of India, and that the 
capital costs of imported equipment and technical assistance should 
be borne by these two specialized agencies of the United Nations. 


It is estimated that the capital expenditure to be borne by the 
Government of India will be round about Rs. 1% crores. The 
United Nations Internationa] Children’s Emergency Fund will supply 
sll imported machinery and equipment at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 42% lakhs while the World Health Organization will arrange to 
provide for all the technical assistance and training facilities neces- 
sary, both for the erection of the factory and for its subsequent 
operation and maintenance, at an estimated cost of Rs. 17% lakhs. 


This factory is designed to yield a monthly production 
of 4,00,000 mega units of penicillin when it reaches full capacity, 


General and Electrical Engineering Industry.-In 1948, 27 fac 
tories, comprising the general and ‘electrical engineering industry, 
were reported to be working, 17 of which employed more thar 
20 workers each. The industry as a whole employed on the average 
$25 workers per day during the year. In 1939, the number ol 
factories was 20 (7 employing more than 20 workers each), and 
persons employed, 490. Between 1939 and 1948, employment 
reached the peak figure of 1,554. in 1944, when the number of 
factories was 22 (16. employing more than 20 workers each) 
Though the number of factories increased by five between 1944 anc 
1948, employment as a whole decreased. This may have been duc 
to a falling off in the demand for the products of the industry afte: 
the close of the war. A large part of the expansion since 1939 came 
ebout as a result of the high concentration of Defence productior 
in this district. Other statistical information is available in respec! 
of only some of the factories. The fixed capital invested in then 
during the three years ended 1948 was as shown below :— 

No. of factories (employing 


Year. more than 20 workers. Fixed Capital. 
each).® 
Bs. 
1948 ~ 9 4-48 lakhs. 
1947 ow AL 5-95 lakhs. 
1948 .. I 9-26 lakhs. 


Of the Rs. 9-26 lakhs for 1948, plant and machinery accountec 
for Rs. 5:58 lakhs and land and buildings for Rs. 3-10 lakhs. 


All labour was employed directly by the factories. Out o 
626 workers employed in 1948, there were only four women anc 
one child. Persons other than workers numbered 101. The amoun 
paid as wages and salaries was Rs. 5-60 lakhs, of which Rs. 4-22 lakh 
was wages and Rs. 1-36 lakhs was salaries. The total amount pai 
in 1946 was Rs. 2°47 lakhs and in 1947, Rs. 4-03 lakhs. 


a 
*All further statistics given about the industry relate to the number o 
factories shown here against each of the three years 1946, 1947 and 1948. 
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For fuel and power purposes, coal, coke, firewood, fuel oil and 
electricity are used. The consumption of electricity has been 
gradually increasing and a tendency to substitute coal for firewood 
fs also noticeable. Of the wotal value of Rs. 51,529 on account of 
fuel, electricity, etc., in 1946, firewood accounted for Rs. 16,781, 
ic., 82-4 per cent. But in 1948, firewood accounted for only 
Kis. 1,260 out of the total value of Rs. 56,317, ie., 2-2 per cent. In 
terms of quantity, the consumption of firewood fell fron: 6,660 mds., 
to 484 mds. The change in the composition of the main items is 
shown in the table below :— 


Quantity. Value (Rs,) 


Itema. an tr 2 fas Seis epee 
1946, | 1947, 1943, | 1948, | 1047. | 1949, 
Gosl(tons)——S=C=<CS~SS 13 100} 683) 644) 6,191 
Coke (tons) 1 337 218 248 | 19,060) 15,532 | 17,459 
Firewood (mds.) 1 6,660 891 434| 16,731} 1,855! 1,260 
Fuel oil (gls.) _.. 11,672| 8,496} 16,941! 6,430 | 6,929 | 12,669 
Blootricity Uk. w.h.) .., 37,827] 74,733 | 1,28,270| 4,584 | 6,405 | 11,115 


‘The total value of all items in this yroup, viz, fuel, electricity, 
lubricants, etc., was Rs. 51,529 in 1946, Rs. 34,740 in 1947 and 
Rs, 56,317 in 1948. 


The principal raw materials consumed by the industry are iron 
and steel, brass, aluminium and non-ferrous metals like zinc. They 
are brought in the form of pig iron, ingots, slabs, scrappings, castings, 
sheets, discs, circles, strips, structurals, flats, ete. These account for 
as much as 70 per cent. of the’total value of raw materials, the most 
important of them being iron, steel and brass. Next in importance 
ere packing materials, consisting of hessians, craft paper, wooden 
‘cases, straw boards and other consumable stores, all of which account 
for 27 per cent, of the total value,..Chemicals like acetylene, acids, 
calcium carbide, oxygen, borax, soda ash and other auxiliaries like 
‘paints and varnishes, account for the remaining 3 per cent. The 
quantities of the main raw materials cousumed in the three years 
4946-8 are shown below :— 


1946, 1947, 1948. 
Jron and Steel (Tons) .. 122-81 184-06 286 -68 
Kerass (Tons) e. 170-29 58°55 78-96 
Copper (Tons) os 1-87 10-18 0-36 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous 0:44 1-11 2-26 


metals (Tons). 


The total value of the raw materials consumed was Rs. 3:63 lakhs 
in 1946, Rs. 2:12 lakhs in 1947, and Rs. 3-24 lakhs in 1948. 


The principal products of the industry are electrical measuring 
instruments, surgical instruments, locks, bushes for bullock-carts, 
file-clips, call bells, etc, and repair work. The value of the total 
output was Rs, 6-98 lakhs in 1946, Rs. 10-73 lakhs in 1947, and 
Ris. 12:32 lakhs in 1948, 

A new factory, which was under construction in 1948, has now 
gone into Production, and this marks an important step in the 
progress of the industry, because this factory has undertaken a new 
ine of production, namely, oil engines, not produced within the 
district until now, 
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Glass and Glasware Industry.—Only one factory, viz., the Pais: 
Fund Glass Works, is engaged in this industry and it is situated ‘iy 
Talegaon-Dabhade. It is run as an educational institution, anc 
all its earnings are utilised for the welfare of the workers anc 
the expansion of the factory. It has, for instance, built residentia 
quarters for its workers and conducts a school, a library, a canteen 
a boarding house and a grocery shop. 


In 1948, it had a fixed capital of Rs. 2-59 lakhs, of which Jand anc 
buildings accounted for Rs. 1-56 Jakhs and plant and machinery fo: 
Rs. 1 lakh, and other fixed assets for the remaining. The fixed capita 
in 1946 and 1947 was Rs. 1-23 lakhs and Rs. 1-98 Jakhs respectively, 
The equipment of the factory now consists of 3 clectric generators : 
12 electric motors; one internal combustion engine, 26 H. P,: 
a semi-automatic blowing machine; a press machine ; compressors ; 
grinding and cutting machines; a tank furnace; a recuperative 
gas-fired furnace ; and a direct fired pot furnace. 


In 1948, the factory employed 345 persons. Of the workers, men, 
women and children were respectively 251, 48, and 15. The number 
of persons other than workers was 36. It paid Rs. 1,63,493 as wages 
and Rs. 88,449 as salaries. The money valuc of other benebts 
and privileges was Rs. 247l>, OF the wages, men_ receivec 
Rs. 1,48,212, women Rs. 12,110 and ‘children Rs. 3,171. The daily 
ae - eo and power in 1946 was Ks. 60,897 and in 1947, 
is. 73,614. 


Coal is the main item ‘used for heating purposes, fuel 
oil, lubricants, etc., accounting only for a small fraction of the total 
value. The quantity of coal consumed in 1948 was 1,748 tons value; 


at Rs. 67,375, while the total value of power and fuel was Rs. 74,902. 


Fuel oil accounted for Rs. 2,886 and water for Rs. 2,400. The total 
value of fuel and power in 1946 was Rs. 60,897 and in 1947, Rs. 73,614, 


The important raw materials for the manufacture of glass are 
lime-stone, sand, felspar, and.chemicals like soda ash, borax and 
saltpetre. The total value of all raw materials consumed was 
Rs. 51,611 in 1946, Rs. 1-24 lakhs in 1947 and Rs. 1-40 lakhs in 1948, 
Details of the main raw materials are shown in the table below :— 


Quantity (ewt.), Value (Rs.)} 


Matorials, Sa Se | 
| 1947, | 1948, | 1947, 1948 
} 

Ree Sete tas fe np a 
tess ke = 424-8 ! 378-0 | 1,769 2,034 
} Sand SS ..|  6,933-0 4,317-0 11,091 | 18,468 

! 

Febipar “3 “i 15-9 | 31-0 | 5S 186 ' 

Soda ash re | 2512-0 | 1,998-0 25,264 41,956 | 

Borax a 241-2 612-0 L769 13,202 
i Sallnetre ae ae 233-0 i 12,265 ; 
! | : 
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The products of the industry consist of a variety of goods of 
daily use, ranging from bangles to vacuum flasks. The value of the 
total output in each of the three years 1946, 1947 and 1948 was 
Its. 4 lakhs, Rs. 3-98 lakhs, and Rs. 5-71 lakhs, respectively. The 
following table gives the varieties of goods produced and also their 
quantity and value :— 


| 
| Quantity. | Value (Rs.) 
Products. wee ie eee eae ee 


| 1 
ois, | 1987, 1948, | 1946, ) 1947, 1948, 


Bangles (doz, : | : 
pairs) ..| 2,46,280 1 3,63,300 | 3,83,472 | 61,505! 44,163! 83,885 
; i 


| ; | 
Lamp Warca i H 
(groas) bcs 3,200 : 7,120 6,885 1,62,300 | 1,42,400 > 2,11,860 


or without i 
stoppers (gross) | 1,859 . 2,325 2,005. 33,850 34,875 | 41,109 


| 
: I 
Jars, bottles, with| 


Tunblers, other 
domostic wares,; 
laboratory { 
ware, vacuum ! 
flasks, ink.i { 
stands, pots,: | 
Ppa per-woizghts i 
ote, (gross). 3.443 2,186 3,078 1,17,804 | 1,37,564 | 1,37,108 


| 
| 
' 
Shades for olectric! ‘ : 
| 
| 
| 


lamps (gross) .. 225 | 485 313)) 81,999 30,285 97,552 


| 
| 
Bulbs for oloc-tric ' ‘ 
lamps (gros) .. es | 200 
Film Industry._There are four companics engaged in the produc- 
tion of motion pictnres. Two of them have their own studios, 
The third has no studio of its own, but produces pictures by hiring 
other studios. The fourth owns a studio, but instead of producing 
oe of its own it rents the studio to other producers. The 
ixed capital of the three companies producing pictures of their 
own stood at Rs. 7,75,000 in 1949, The industry as a whole employs 
ahout 500 persons per day and pays annually more than Rs. 4,00,000 
as wages and salaries. The studios consume electricity worth 
Rs. 36,000 per yeur. The raw materials required are raw films, 
chemicals, colours, draping and make-up materials, and_ timber. 
Statistics of consumption of raw materials are available only of one 
of the companics. ‘his company consumed raw film of the value of 
Rs. 60,000 and other goods of the va’ne of Rs. 35,000 in 1949. 


On an average a company produces three pictures per year and 
the cost of each picture is approximately Rs. 2,25,000. These pictures 
are exhibited throughout India and those of one company are 
exhibited in Pakistan and Africa also. 


9,000 
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Paint and Varnish Industry.—This is an industry started as recently 
us 1948. There is only one factory, viz., the Industrial Chemical 
Works, Lonavala, with Rs. 1-28 lakhs invested in fixed capital. It 
employed in the first year 19 persons and paid Rs. 2,690 as wages 
and salaries. It has started the production of varnishes. The raw 
materials consumed are lithophone, barytes, whiting, carbon and 
lamp black, linseed oil, etc. In 1948, the value of output was 
Ks. 28,171, while the value of raw materials was Rs. 22,159. 
Electricity is the main item of consumption for the purpose of 
power. 


Paper and Paper-board Industry—Though the history of this 
industry in the district in an organised form goes as far back as 
the last decade of the 19th century, it is only in the last few years 
that it has expanded slightly. Until 1944, there was only one mill 
engaged in it, namely, the one now at Mundhwa, but in the next 
five years due to an increase in demand for paper, three more were 
established. One of these, however, was shifted from the district 
in 1947. The other two are situated in Poona Citv. How the 
umber of persons employed has changed since 1939, is given 

elow := 


Year. Number of Number of workers 
units, employed. 

1939 ae ee af 562 

1944 ai ae 2 803 

1946 ys rat 3 743° 

1947 st at 3 642 

1948 i a. 8 535 


The migration of an established factory and contraction of 
employment during 1947-48, seem to suggest that the Poona district 
is not very favourably situated for an expansion of this industry. 


In 1948, the latest year for which figures are available, the industry 
had a fixed capital of Rs. 16-62 lakhs. Of this, land and buildings 
accounted for Rs. 6-16 Jakhs, and plant and machinery for. 
Rs. 10-16 lakhs. The industry employed in that year 571 nersons, 
out of whom 535 were workers. Of the workers, 523 (360 men, 
155 women and 8 children) were employed directly by the factories 
and the remaining through contractors. The total amount paid to 
them as wages and salaries was Rs. 4°21 lakhs. Of the wages 
directly waid by the factory, viz. Rs. 3-51 lakhs, men received 
Rs. 281,861, women Rs. 66,787, and children Rs. 2,933. An amount 
of Rs. 62,605 was paid as salaries. 


For purposes of fuel and power, coal, electricity, water and 
lubricants are consumed. A small quantity of charcoal and firewood 
is also used. In 1948, the consumption of coal was 2,937 tons 
valued at Rs. 1,02,805; of electricity 26,63,306 k. w. h. valued at 
Kis. 1,04,763 ; of water about five million gallons valued at Rs. 6,314 
and of oil 1,746 gallons valued at Rs. 6,716. Water is an item of 
some cost, because in the manufacture of paper most of the processes 
require a profuse supply of clear water free from insoluble salts 
and impurities. Including other items like charcoal and fuel oil, 
the value of the materials consumed for power and fuel in 1948 
was Rs. 2°21 lakhs. In 1946, :t was Rs. 2-65 lakhs® and in 1947, 
Rs. 2-22 lakhs. 


*For 1946, statistics are given only of two of the three factories registered. 
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Quantity (tons), Value (Rs.) 
Raw materials, —--~— ee en en 
10467, 1947 1948, 194, 1947, | 1948, 

Wood pulp 412°8 559°8 209-2 |2,7£,872 | 3,18,516 { 1,94,972 
Grass 24-0 3 oe 8,122 Pe Pe 
Rags ..| 1,615-0 917°3 957°0 13,84,996 | 2,30.577 | 1,559,742 
Waste paper =...) 2,6)0-0 2,206-0 2,122-0 |5,68,067 |} 4,986,350 |] 5,41,003 
Caustic soda as 22°3 TU 10°1 8,474 3,220 5,076 
Bleaching powder 24-4 47-0 13 7,320 18,800 2,933 
Rosin ae Bis4 34:2 12°0 |] 41,120 30,780 14,405 
Dy os ta 2°0 11 1:0} 33,676 36,950 18,103 
Hossian cuttings 154-1 191°0 ae 20.033 24,880 | a 
China clay 73°7 88-0 33-8 | 10,540 17,600 : 8,296 
Soda ash A Ss 79-0 25-1 ie 18,960 ; 7,825 
Sulphate of | 

alumina 78-9 Bs ie 15,828 


The above figures indicate that the most important raw material 
is waste paper, accounting for more than Rs. 5 lakhs on the average. 
Of the indirect materials, rosin and dyes account for the largest 
sum, The total value of the raw material consumed in each of the 
three years was Rs. 15-57 lakhs*, Rs, 18:85 lakhs and Rs. 10-56 Jakhs 
respectively. 


The principal qualities of paper manufactured are writing and 
printing paper (iesched. unbleached as well as coloured) and 
wrapping paper, ‘The total value of ..output in each of three 
years 1946, 1047 and 1948 was Rs. 25-1 lakhs*, Rs. 23-86 lakhs and 
Rs. 22-86 lakhs respectively. 

The quantities of the principal products are shown below :— 


Products (i tons). { 1946. 1947. 1948, 
Writing and printing paper \ 1,236°2 1,948°0 1,483 +2 
Weapping papor ie | 266-3 535°0 828-0 
Blotting papor Ord 0-5 14-1 
Boards 294-8 82-8 8-8 
Oover paper 103°5 are 0-2 
Othors ac as ins 8-0 1:7 
By-products: Number ot envelopes ..| ay a see 97,000-0 
Spocial thin quality papor +e Hi jels piese | 0:2 


The products are marketed in and outside the district through 
the selling organisations of the concerns, The largest single buyer 
of the paper produced by these concerns is the Government. The 
industry made considerable profits during the war. The high price 
of wood pulp, which has to be imported from abroad, is one of the 
factors hindering further expansion of the industry. 


* See footnote at p, 280. 
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The Plastic Industry.-One factory, established in 1947 in Poona, 
is engaged in the production of plastic goods for which there has been 
a good demand in post-war years. It produces a variety of goods 
such as douche fittings, pessaries, glycerine syringes, all for 
hospital use, and other general utility goods like bottle caps, hair- 
pins, plastic wheels and ointment containers. The raw materials 
it consumes are :—(1)_ cellulose acetate; (2) butyrate moulding 
powders ; (3) polysterene ; (4) phenol formaldehyde ; and (5) shellac. 
Most of the raw materials have to be imported from abroad. 


The equipment of the factory consists of machines of extrusion 
moulding, injection moulding and compression moulding, the three 
important processes in the manufacture of plastic goods. In addition 
to these, three are electric motors, a compressor and a_ lathe, 
Electricity and charcoal are used for purposes of power and heat. 


In 1948, the factory had Rs. 15,000 invested in fixed capital, It 
employed 100 persons of whom 90 were workers. It paid in that 
year Rs. 35,000 as wages and salaries. It consumed raw materials 
worth Rs. 21,000, of which the value of goods of foreign origin was 
Rs. 17,000. The total value of the output was Rs, 1,00,000. 


Printing and Book-binding Industry.—As Poona has for long been 
a centre of education and is now the*seat of a university, there is 
a stable and growing demand for the services of printing and book~ 
binding establishments, The industry in Poona is quite old, and its 
beginnings go back to the last century. It now consists of 
68 factories, out of which two are owned the State Government. 
It provides employment to 2,578 persons (1951 census) consisting 
of skilled and unskilled workers, clerks and managers. The skilled 
workers include proof readers,’ compositors, machine operators, 
foundry workers and book-binders. 


The main work done in these factories is printing and other 
processes of a similar nature, ) Printing work includes litho-printing, 
offset printing and block printing. Preparation of drawings and 
designs, cutting and book-binding, block-making and type foundry are 
some of the other processes carried out. One of the two Govern- 
ment presses (the Yeravda Prison Press), carries out the letter press 
work, while the second (the Photo-Zinco Press) does the work of 
map printing by litho and offset processes. 


The mechanical equipment of these factories consists of printing 
machines, treadles and hand presses, cutting machines, and 
stitching and perforating machines. The printing machines in many 
cf the presses are modern in type, consisting of offset machines, 
lino, mono and calender printing machines, automatic caster, 
engraver, and litho-machines, Electricity and fuel oil are used for 
power. 


The raw materials used by the industry are paper, ink, type metal, 
stationery and binding materials, Paper is the largest single item 
of expenditure. The raw materials are bought locally or at Bomhay. 
Some are of foreign origin. The demand for work is mostly local, 
but for litho work it is spread over other districts. A large part of 
the voluminous printing work that the State Government has to do 
is done at their two presses in Poona, 
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In 1948, four of the big private factories (of which alone statistics 
are available) had a fixed capital of Rs. 3,72,000 invested in laud, 
buildings and machinery. They employed 450 workers and 
17 persons other than workers, and paid Rs. 2-91 lakhs as wages and 
Ks. 1 lakh as salaries. The value of electricity and fuel oil 
consumed by them was Rs. 6,872. Three of them consumed raw 
materials worth Rs. 2,43,500, of which goods of foreign origin 
accounted for Rs. 52,000. 


Rice-Milling Industry.-The industry consists of two mills located 
in Poona City. One of them has been on the register under the 
Factories Act since 1946, and the other since 1948. 


In 1948, the fixed capital invested in them stood at Rs. 1-03 lakhs, 
of which land and buildings accounted for Rs. 20,000 and plant and 
machinery for Rs. 79,625. They employed 80 persons, out of whom 
76 were workers, and paid Rs. 64,380 as wages and 
salaries. The consumption of electricity for power was 40,526 k. w. h. 
valued at Rs. 2830. The work done in these mills is rice-milling, 
and husking of barley. The quantity of rice milled in 1948 was 
6,561 mds. and that of barley husked was 64,973 mds. In the previous 
two years, 1946 «nd 1947, no husking of barley was done and the 
quantity of rice milled was 78,650 mds. and 85,824 mds. 
respectively. As rice, wheat, and other cereals were under ration, 
the work done was all on Government aceount and the value of it 
in 1948 wis Ns. 1-16 lakhs. ‘The earnings, of a skilled worker in 
this industry are now (1950) about Rs. 8 per day and those of 
an unskilled worker about Rs. 2. 


Rubber Goods Industry.—Although four factories are reported to be 
engaged in the rubber industry, statistics are available only about 
one, viz., the Swastik Rubter Products Co., Ltd. There has been 
good demand for the procucts of this industry in recent years and 
these factories have been started under the stimulus of this demand. 
All of them are also situated in Poona City as its dry climate is 
suited for the imanutacture of rubber goods. Another factor 
favouring the location of the industry;in Poona is proximity to the 
Bombay market. The 1951 census records the number of persons 
engaged in the rubber goods industry as 184. 


The important raw materials required are whiting, china clay, 
latex, plaster of paris, and chemicals like sulphor dioxide, pigments 
etc. The chemicals have to be imported from abroad. 


The industry produces various kinds of goods. They include toys, 
balls, nipples, industrial gloves, contraceptives, hospital sundries, 
rollers, erasers, etc., and these are sold throughout the Bombay 
State. The demand for toys is high. 

In 1948, the Swsstik Rubber Products Co. Ltd., had a fixed capital 
of Rs. 12,00,000. {t employed 153 workers and 56 persons other 
than workers and paid as wages and salaries Rs. 78.000 and 
Rs. 21,000 respectively. It consumed 22 tons of fuel oil valued at 
Rs. 11,000 and clectricity valued at Rs. 9,000. lt consumed raw 
materials worth Rs. 2,88,000, out of which Rs. 1,21,000 was accounted 
for by goods of foreign origin. 


Soap Industry—This industry before the ‘war consisted of 
10 establishments employing 82 persons. All of them were situated 
in Poona, the oldest having been started in 1920. None of those, 
however, came within the provisions of the Factories Act. One was 
on the register under section 2 (j) of the Act in 1946. In 1949, the 
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latest year for which information is available, two were on the register 
under section 2 (m)(i) and two more under section 2 (m) (ii) of 
the Factories Act of 1948. 


The equipment of the establishments consists of treadle machines, 
cutting machines, pressing machines, discs and tanks. Electricity, 
firewood and coal are used for power and heat. Labour employed. 
consists of both skilled and unskilled workers, the latter mainly to 
look after the heating arrangements. 


The raw materials required by the industry are vegetable oils 
(largely cocoanut oil), caustic soda, sodium silicate and rosin. The 
raw materials are bought locally from wholesale dealers, but sodium 
silicate has to be brought from Bombay. The main product of the 
industry is household laundry soap and, to a small extent, boiled 
grained soap. They are sold in the form of cakes of various sizes 
and bars. The market for the goods extends to adjoining districts. 


Detailed information regarding one factory, viz., the Alfa Soap 
Factory, which is the biggest factory in the district, is given below :— 


The factory is situated in Poona City. Established in 1944, it 
had in 1948, a fixed capital of Rs. 71,853 of which land and buildings 
accounted for Rs. 42,168, and plant and machinery for Rs. 22,620. 
It is equipped with the following machinery :— 

Ferar cross tube boiler. 

Soap-pans—4. 

Soap frames—20, 

Chipping machine—I, 

Plodding machine—l. 

Milling machine—1. 

Soap cutting machines—2. 

Electric motor 18:5 H. Pl. 

Water pump and électric motor coupled~—1, 
10. Carpenter’s tools_and other tools. 


WCOABAP whore 


In 1948, it employed 27 workers per day, among whom three were 
women. Persons other than’ workers numbered 3. All labour was 
directly employed by the factory. An amount of Rs. 12,720 was 
paid as wages and Rs, 2,729 as salaries. Of the wages paid men 
received Rs. 11,753, The monthly earnings of a worker were Rs. 45 
on the average. 

Only firewood was used as fuel, and the quantity consumed in 
1948 was 769 mds. valued at Rs, 1,922, The consumption of 
electricity was 1,739 k. w. h. valued at Rs. 677. The only other 
materials consumed was 6 gls. of lubricant oils valued at Rs, 23. 
The toal value of power and fuel was Rs. 2,622. 


The principal raw materials consumed by the factory in 1948 are 
shown below :— 


Quantity, Value. 


(Tons) (Rs.) 
Cocoanut oil “ 51:40 96,532 
Groundnut oil ie 46-25 76,201 
Caustic soda a 8-00 5,047 
Sodium silicate os 149-15 65,562 


The total value of all the raw materials was Rs. 2,65,425. In the 
previous years, 1946 and 1947, it was Rs. 1-57 lakhs and 1-91 lakhs 
respectively. 
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The quantity and value of the output are shown in detail 
below :-— 


Quantity (tons) Value (Rs,) 
Products, A ao et 
i 
1046, 1947, 1048. 1946. 1947, 1948. 
Boiled graincd soap... 8-3 0-2 1:7 12,464 559 $,971 
Laundry soap .»| 20771 249°0 | 276-0] 1,60,693 | 2,07,469 | 2,902,893 
Total ves} 21504 249-2 | 977-7| 1,783,157 | 9,08,028 | 2,96,864 


The goods of this factory are sold in the Poona, Satara, Sholapur, 
Ahmednagar, Kolaba, and Ratnagiri districts. Recently, the factory 
has started the manufacture of toilet soap. 


Sugar and Gur Industry—The manufacture of sugar is carried on 
in one factory at Kalamb (Walchandnagar). During the year 1948, 
the fixed capital of the factory stood at. Rs. 42-7 lakhs, of which 
pan and machinery accounted for Rs,/16*2 lakhs and land and 

uildings for Rs. 18-6 lakhs. The average number of persons 
employed was 874 per day, out of whom 835 were workers. There 
were no women workers. The amount of wages and salaries paid 
was As. 3:01 lakhs. The value of fuel (consisting of firewood, 
fuel oil, and lubricants) and water was Rs. 47,640. 


The raw material used was sugarcane, of which 86,99,339 maunds 
were consumed, valued at Rs. 77,71,066.. The main products were 
sugar (4,15,088 maunds), and molasses (73,833 maunds). The 
total value of raw materials was Rs. .81,82,694. The total value of 
the products was Rs. 1,20,68,000. 


Gur factories in the district numbered 102 in 1948, employing 
1,662 workers. Of these 57 were of a big size employing 
1,097 workers. 


One factory at Lasurne in Indapur Taluka, a typical representa- 
tive of the gur factories of the district, had, in 1948, land, buildings 
and equipment of the total value of Ks. 25,500. Factory site and 
buildings were of the value of Rs. 2,500; crusher, Rs. 7,000; oil 
engine, Rs. 11,000; pan, Rs. 2,500; and oven Rs. 2,500. The factory 
employed 27 persons, of whom 24 were workers. All labour was 
employed through contractors. The monthly wage bill, including 
salaries to persons other than workers, was Rs. 1,634. The amount 

aid during the whole season, which extends from October to 

farch, was Rs. 6,288. The main categories of workers 

employed were (i) Gulvyas and Jalavyas, (ii) Phalkyas and 
(iii) Dandatyas. ‘he daily wages per worker in each of these 
categories were Ke. 0-15-0, Re. 1-2-0 and Re. 0-8-0 respectively. 


The factory consumed during the 1948-49 season 800 gallons of 
fuel oil, valued at Rs. 885, and 90 gallons of lubricating oil, valued 
at Rs. 450. All bagasse and outer leaves of the sugarcanes were 
also used for fuel. 
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_ The quantity of sugarcane (the main raw material) consumed 
was 52,100 maunds, valued at Rs. 84,662. All this quantity was 
supplied by the farm owned by the ‘factory itself. The quantity 
of gur produced was 6,250 maunds or 12,398 lumps, valued at 
Rs. 93,458. The cost of production per maund was Rs. 15-9-6. The 
gur was marketed through agents and sold in places like Baramati, 
Nira, Akluj, Sangli, Kolhapur, Belapur, Kopargaon and Lasalgaon, 
ete, 


Textile Industry—The industry consists of eight mechanized 
factories at present (1950). Two of them are situated at Bhatgar, 
in Bhor taluka, and the remaining six in Poona city. Seven 
produce cotton goods and the eighth, silk goods, The oldest was 
established in 1892 and the rest during the last ten years. In 1948, 
the year in which two new factories were established, the total 
number of. factories on register was four, all cotton mills, each 
employing more than 20 workers. Only one of them was a spinning 
and weaving concern, and of the other three, two were weaving 
concerns, and one a_ spinning concern. Altogether they had 
21,000 spindles and 600 looms, and employed about 2,400 persons. 
In 1986-7," when there was but one factory, the number of spindles 
and looms was 15,000 and 550 respectively, while the number of 
persons employed was 1,400. Other statistical information given 
below relates to the icur mills on the register in 1948. 


Fixed capital stood at Rs. 39 lakhs, of which land and buildings 
accounted tor Rs. 13-95 lakhs, plant and machinery for Rs. 24-01 lakhs 
and other fixed items for the remainder. 


The average number of workers employed per day was 2,234, of 
whom 2,080 were men and.the rest. were women. Besides workers, 
184 persons were employed as clerks and officers. A!'l labour was 
directly employed by the factories. The total Winget bill in that year 
amounted to Rs. 26-06 lakhs, of which Rs. 23-44 lakhs were paid as 
wages and Rs. 2-61 lakhs as salaries and remuneration to persons 
other than workers. Wages paid to female workers amounted to 
is. 1-52 lakhs. The average earnings of a male worker were Rs. 90 
per month while that of a female worker were Rs, 56, The 
total payments made as wages in 1936-7 in respect of the old mill 
amounted to Rs. 3-1 Jakhs when the number of workers was 1,400, and 
the maximum earnings of a worker, apart from jobbers who earned 
between Re. 1 and Rs. 2 per day, did not exceed Re. 0-15-0 per day, 
which represented the earnings of a two-loom weaver. The average 
earnings of an operative were about Re. 0-13-0 per day and those 
ot a caolie about Re. 0-9-0. The basic earnings of the lowest grade 
worker in a mill now are Rs. 26 per month for 26 working days and 
he is given a dearness allowance which will neutralize to the 
extent of 66 2/3 per cent. any rise in the cost of living index over 
the figure for 1989. Both have been fixed for the Poona textile 
mills by the Industrial Court. Together with the dearness 
allowance the earnings of the lowest grade worker during 1948-49 
was between Rs. 52 and Rs. 55. Varying higher wages for skilled 
workers have also been fixed.t Both piece-rate and time-rate have 
been prevalent in this industry. No payment is made through 
contractors, as all labour is employed directly by the factories. 


"See footnote at p. 270, . 
Wage rates fixed by the Industrial Court for some categories of textile 


labour in Poona :— 
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For the purpose of power, fuel, etc., the industry, until a couple 
of years ago, used to depend mainly on coal. In the year 1946, 
for instance, the value of coal consumed was nearly Rs. 2-7 lakhs 


(The rates are for 26 working days). 


Time rates. 


Blow room Department— 
1. Blow room jobber ee oe 
2. Willow men oe aa 
3. Sweeper oe o- 
Carding Department— 
1, Carding head jobber Si an 
2. Flat grinder Pir ae 
3. Fly gatherers as oe 
Combing Department— 
1. Combing fitter ot Ae 
2, Combers 2 inachines ne ae 
Ring Fix Departinert— 
J. Ring head jobber Pe as 
2. Tape binder “is oa 
3. Roller coverer Sg oe 
4, Warp sider ae on 
5. Weft sider Re mt 
6. Doubling siders Avs i 


Drawing-in Department ~ 
1. Drawing-in jobber pot fis 


Weaving Fix and General Department-— 
l. Fancy jobber 


. Beam carriers, sizing and weaving Bie 
3. Weft boys .: ay 
Piece Rates. 


Frame Department— 
1. Intermediate tenters (minding frames with 
100 spindles or less). 
2. Roving tenters (minding 
144 spindles or less). 


frames with 


Reeling Department— 
l. Winders (grey) as Se 


2. Winders (colour) ste “6 


Warping Department— 
1. Warpers minding slow speed machines 
(per 10,000 yards). 


2. Warpers minding high speed machines 


Weavers— 


Rs. a. p. 
56 14 0 
27 3 V 
26 0 0 
78 6 O 
83. 5 0 
32 8 0 
104 0 
81 4 0 
71 8 O 
29 10 ¥ 
33 0 
82 0 
83 11 0 
82 8 0 
6 0 0 
65 0 O 
84 2 0 
26 0 0 
80 0 O per month 


(at Re. 0-2-10 per hank). 
380 8 O per month 
(at Re, 0-3-4 per hank). 


28 O O per month 

(at Re. 1-7-5 per 100 ths, 
of 44’s warp). 

82 8 O per month 

(at Re. 0-7-8 per 10 Ibs. of 
2/40 single dyed). 


From Re. 0-4-0 to Re. 0-9-0. 
At such rates to be fixed by 


the mill as would give 
a worker working 26 days 
Rs, 65-0-0, 


l. The rates fixed are 32 pies (0-2-8) for weaving 10 yards of cloth on 
44” loom, the standard specifications being 18’s warp and 18’s wett, 


2. The rates to be paid when three, four or six loom system is adopted 


should be :~ 


(1) Three loom system—Five-sixth of the standard rate, 
(2) Four loom system—Three-fourths of the standard rate, 
(3) Six loom system—Two-thirds of the standard rate, 
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(8,402 tons), while the total value on account of all materials 
in the fuel group was Rs. 3 lakhs and the amount of electricity 
consumed was 63,189 k. w. h., costing Rs. 5,046, There was no 
fuel oil consumed. In the year 1948, however, the value of 
coal consumed was only Rs. 53,600 (1,674 tons), whereas that 
of fuel oil and electricity consumed was Rs. 2-56 lakhs. 
The amount of electricity was 36,04,432 k. w. h, and that of fuel oil 
1-88 lakhs gallons. Another item of cost is lubricant oils, of which 
6,897 gallons valued at Rs. 25,400 were consumed in 1948. The. 
change from coal to electricity may help the future of the industry 
in this district, as it brings about reduction in cost of power. Coal 
bas now to be imported from long distances, involving high costs 
of transport. , 


The principal raw material is raw cotton, long, medium and 
short staples. Long staple cotton is invariably imported from 
abroad. In addition to this, cotton waste is used for mixtures; 
The subsidiary materials required in the spinning section are 
consumable stores, such as roller skins, belting, pickers, buffers, 
healds, reeds, bobbins, shuttles, spindle tapes, cotton banding, 
picking bands, ropes, etc. The subsidiary materials required in 
the weaving section are bleaching, and sizing materials, chemicals, 
dyes and other consumable. stores. Bleaching material consists 
mainly of bleaching powder. Sizing materials used are grain flour, 
tapioca and sago, sizing oils, tallow, dextrin, maize starch ete. 
Aniline, indanthrine in various shades, hydrosulphate, soda ash, and 
naphthols, caustic soda, hydrochloric acid and sodium nitrate are used 
for dyeing. Packing materials required are hessian cloth, hoops, 
gunny bags, hemp twine, craft-paper, and paper for trade labels. 


The total value of raw materials consumed in 1948, was. 
Rs. 48,17,930. Cotton and other fibres, like art silk, account for 
80 per cent. of the total value, the indigenous variety of cotton. 
accounting for as much as 74 per cent. and the rest 6 per cent. Of 
the value of the remaining raw materials, materials of Indian origin 
account for 49 per cent. The following table gives the quantities 
and values of the principal raw materials consumed during the three 
years 1946-48 :— 


Quantity. Value (Ra.} 
Raw materials. ate oe — 
1946, | 1947. | leas. | 1946, | 1947, 1948, | 
PRaDREDS Cur: PIPERS, fone : 
Cotton—— : 
Short staple (bales) ...J 4,427 1,889 1,337 |10,39,551 | 4,27,627 443,400 , 
Medium staple (bales) 723 2,512 7,019 | 3,12,081 | 6,04,992 | 20,79,C09 
Long staple (bales) ...J 1,574 1,470 1,540 | 7,55,487 | 6,67,356 | 11,58,941 | 
Yarn— t 
Cotton (fb.) +. 41,43,214 | 72,695 |1,13,883 | 1,55,579 $4,698 1,81,951 
Artificial silk (Ib.) | 444 1,670 | 1481)... |” 9,107} 
Chemicals, Sizing, i 
finishing and other | 
auxiliary materials . 3,56,672 | 1,82,419 | 3,27,083 
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The main products ot the industry in the district are yarn and 
cloth, grey, bleached and coloured. ere is no yarn mercerisation 
plant in any of the units and the entire production is in the category 
of unmercerised piecegoods. The principal types of cloth are 
dhoties, sarees, chaddars, drills, cambrics, lawns, mulls, voiles, 
shirting and long-cloth. The minor ones are tussores, table cloth, 
theetings, etc. By-products are cotton and yarn wastes, fents, and 
rags. The tollowing table shows the quantities and main varieties 
of goods produced during the three years 1946-48 :— 


Products (Ibs.) 1946. 1947. 1948. 
Yarn (Ib.) aa ie ar 55,820 1,270 4,093,850 
Woven pleco-goods, grey sae «| 9,25,868 14,25,107 18,14,863 
‘Woven piece-gooda, fancy dhs --| 10,59,310 5,25,570 9,48, 708 
Woven piece-gooda, printed =. 1,538,451 38,907 56,668 
Woven plece.goods, other than cotton... Tt eer errr 


The total value of all varieties, including by-products, durin 
(946, 1947 and 1948, was Rs. 56-29 lakhs, Rs. 47-56. lakhs, an 
is. 73-21 lakhs, respectively. Taking a pre-war year, 1987, figures 
of production for it are available only in terms of yardage, which 
vas 125 lakhs, the total value being Rs. 20 lakhs. Although there 
vas a definite increase in quantity in average annual production 
luring 1946-42, as compared to 1937, the big increase in values was 
1ot entirely due to a corresponding increase in production; the 
nflated prices ruling in post-war years were also partly responsible 
or it. 


Owing to rationing of cloth necessitated by war and post-war 
‘onditions, normal trade channels have been inoperative to a large 
xtent. In the case of factories coming under the scheme ot 
ontrolled production and distribution, both yarn and cloth passed 
hrough channels recognised by the State until they reached the 
inal consumer. As movement of goods was greatly restricted till 
952, normal markets were closed. Thus while in the pre-war 
lays the most important centre for the sale of the bulk of the 
wroducts of the Poona mills, which were mostly of the finer varieties, 
vas Calcutta and only 20 per cent. of production was being 
consumed in the district itself, during and after the war goods 
noved mostly within the district or in the adjoining districts like 
iatara, Kolhapur and Ratnagiri as per allotment under the scheme 
{ distribution in the State. Since the latter part of 1949, however, 
ome goods were allowed to be freely marketed directly By the mills, 
ioth for the purposes of export outside India and for ocal sales, 
hrough the normal trade channels, Controlled distribution extended 
3 the supply of yarn too, which was to be distributed to various 
onsuming units like the handloom, rope, tape and newar industries. 


a Bk VE 2~19 
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Vegetable Oil Industry—The industry now consists of five 
factories as defined by section 2 (m) (i) of the Factories Act of 
1948. Under the previous Act there was one factory in 1944, to 
which another was added in 1946, and they were situated at Poona 
and Baramati. It is in respect of these two factories that the follow- 
ing information is given. 


In 1947, the fixed capital employed amounted to Rs, 2-96 lakhs, 
of which land and buildings accounted for Rs. 71,000 and plant 
and machinery for Rs. 2-24 lakhs. The average number of persons 
employed per day was 60, out of whom 54 were workers. Three 
were women Sonar The industry paid Rs. 28,460 as wages and 
salaries. Of the wages paid men received Rs. 23,210 and women 
Ris, 540. The amount paid as salaries was Rs. 4,710. 


Electricity, coal and fuel oil were used for power and fuel and 
the quantity consumed by the factories was as follows :— 
Electricity 45,542 k. w. h. valued at Rs. 2,793; coal, 17 tons valued 
at Rs. 850; fuel oil, 668 gallons valued at Rs. 334. The total value, 
therefore, was Rs. 4,635. 


The main raw materials consumed are copra (cocoanut a) 
groundnut, castor seed and other oilseeds. The total value of al: 
raw materials consumed.in each of the two years 1946 and 194% 
was Rs. 3:64 lakhs and Rs, 4-17 lakhs respectively. Details are 
shown in the table below :— 


| | Quantity (tons), | Valuo (Rs.) 

| Raw materials. 

| 1946. 1947, 1946. 1947. 
Copra (Cocoanut kernel) as 125°5 221:0 1,38,997 3,32, 160 

| Groundnut 2. .. | 2948-0 34°3 1,26,741 18,387 

Castor seed aa a 12°9 8°5 6,274 3,516 


| Other oilseeds... ° 261-0 146-0 84,148 49,116 


The products of the industry are various kinds of oils and oil-cakes 
The total value of output in 1946 was Rs. 3-48 lakhs and in 194i 
Rs, 4-81 lakhs. The quantity and value of the main oils producec 
are shown below :~ 


Quantity (tons). Value (Rs.) 
Products, 
1946, 1946, 1947, 
‘Castor oi] use oe 62 7,267 4,724 
Cocoanut oj] or «| =-70°3 1,66,431 3,57,443 
Groundnut oil... wl -78°6 85,860 17,725 
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Statistics are not available for all the factories in the district CHAPTER 6. 
regarding capital employed, number of workers engaged, consump- ae 
tion of power, fuel and raw materials, and value of output. From _ Industries, 
available statistics it has been possible to work out totals under nie atc 
these heads for the following fourteen industries for the years  ¢onsolidated 
1946, 1947 and 1948 :—(1) Biscuit-making; (2) Brass, Copper and Statistics for 
Aluminiuin; (3) Ceramics; (4) Distilleries and Breweries ; ‘Factories, 
(5) Drugs and Chemicals ; (6) General and Electrical Engineering ; 

(7) Glass and Glassware ; (8) Paints and Varnishes; (9) Paper and 
Paper Boards; (10) Rice ling (11) Soap; (12) Sugar; 
(13) Textiles; and (14) Vegetable Oils. These figures do not 
‘cover all the factories engaged in these industries, but only those 
registered uder section 2 (j) of the Factories Act, 1984, and that 
‘too only 31 of the 35° factories registered in 1946, 35 of the 
43 registered in 1947, and 46 of the 55 registered in 1948, It will 
be seen that in 1948, these factories employed 5,697 workers as 
‘against the number of 18,181 workers in all registered factories in 
the same year, excluding the Government ordnance factories which 
employed 16,014 workers. 

TABLE No. 1. 
CAPITAL EMPLOYED BY REGISTERED FACTORIES IN FOURTEEN 
SELECTED InvuSTRIFs, 1946-48. 


Fixed Capital.” 
Year. — a — —— 
; Land and Plant and Other fixed Total 
Buildings. Machinery. assets. 
7 oe Rs. Res. Rs. | Rs, 
1946, oe 34,686,455 41,865,908 10,27,444 86,59,807 
1947. vo 42,73,019 47,29,788 12,41,522 1,02,44,329 


1948... ..  §2,61,630 71,40,878 12,10,485 1,36,12,093 


TABLE No. 1—contd. 


awe eee ee EE a Oe ee 


Working Capital.* 
Stock Stock of Rent paid i 
of raw products for fixed 

| materials and by- capital Total 

and fuels, products, items taken 
on lease. 

\" Rs, Rs. “Re, Rs. 
51,91,288 48, 14,336 21,817 1,00,27,441 
52,653,875 25,62,847 17,022 78,33,744 
60,39,204 45,85,188 43,402 1,06,67,704 


*Valuo inall the headings specified under the items Fixed Capital and Working 
Capital, should he taken to mean value according to the books of the factory. For 
items of fixed capital, those are the original cost plus the cost of improvements made 
and less amount written off. In cases factory occupies only a portion of any building 
or any piece of land, particulars relating to only that portiun have been included. In 
cage of any item of fixed capital which had been loased urrented, therent paid haa been 
shown separately. 

Tho value of fixed capital items has been arrived at by writing off depreciation in 
respect of the year immediately preceding the ‘date to which the particulars relate at 
a rato higher than, equa} to or lower than, as the case may be, the rate of depreciation 
preacribed under Section 10 (2) (m) of the Indian Income Tax Act, 1922, 


a Bk Vf 2-196 
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CHAPTER 6. TABLE No. 2. 
aa LABOUR EMPLOYED AND WAGES AND SALARIES PAID BY REGISTERED 
Industries. FACTORIES IN FOURTEEN SELECTED INpUstRIES, 1946-48. 
as ripe te a eee . fog Ses Seiler ee a a, — 
NDUSTRIES. 
dated Man-hours ; Wages and 
Stattatics for Year. | Average number of persons employed per day, worked, salaries, 
paid, 
1946 ..| Men: Ra, 
(A) Employed directly by factory. $,901 | 10,144,243 25,78,026 
{B) Employed through contractors, 92 190,316 96,254 
Women: 
(A) Employed directly hy factory, 491 1,215,989 1,76,033 
(B) Employed through contractors, 68 182,592 18,000 
Children : 
(A) Employod directly by factory, 63 75,902 15,198 
(B) Employed through contractors, .,.. seats 
Persons other than workora .. 922 5,24,657 
Total «. 5,018 | 11,809,042¢ | 34,08,173 
1947 ..' Mens 
(A) Employed directly by factory. 4,307 9,264,003 28,909,951 
| 
(B) Employed through contractors, 192 210,912 1,79,708 


Women: 
(A) Employed diroctly by factory. 817 1,172,010 2,44,458 
(B) Employed through contractom, 10 12,400 5,204 
Children: 
(A) Employed dircetly by factory, 42 88,173 16,060 


(B) Employed through contractor, 


Person: other than workers -. 372 eeu 5,861,573 


Total .. 5,440 | 10,717,498¢ | 39,060,056 


a a nt | 


1948 .,) Mon: 
(A) Employed directly by factory, 4,960 | 10,714,710 39,77,526 


| (B) Employedthrough contractors, 136 102,362 3,986,173 


Women: 
(A) Employed directly by factory, 570 1,311,299 2,89,70! 


(B) Employed through contractor. 7 16,440 1,340 
Children: 
(A) Employed directly by factory, 24 30,310 6,507 


(B) Employed through contractors, 


Porsons other than workere .. 488 jobs 7,28,318 


Total .. 6,185 | 12,175,130¢ | 81,990,565 


*Figuros of man hours aro not given in rogard to “ porsons other than workers” as 
thoy are not available. 


{This total docs not include tho figures for “ persons other than workeru”’. 
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TABLE No. 8. CHAPTER 6. 
ConsuMPtTIoN oF FUEL, ELECTRICITY, ETC., BY REGISTERED FACTORIES  ngustries, 
XN FOURTEEN SELECTED INpustruEs, 1946-48, T-LARCE-SCALE 
pre A ge ag Ae ge ge ER eT Sy, ae a) SEDO ee ay eT are 
tity. onsolidat 
OT ae ES CL ck | Statistics for 
Year. Lubricants, Factories. 
Coal, | Firewood. | Fuel Oil, | Blectricity. a 
j | Others, 
(Tons), | (fds) | (Gls.) | (KWL) (Gls.) | (Cwt.) 
i} 
1946 ..| 16,873 } 93,303) 53,144 37,49,538 | 17,145 62 
1947 ..| 10,459! 40,647 1,44,594 56,90,881 18,827 82 
1948 - 7030 | 52,470 | 285,209 75,12,826 | 15,529 38 
TABLE No. 8—contd. 
Value. 
Year, |-—_--—--.— ------_—___-.__. eS 
Coal, | Firewood. j Fucl Oi. , Electricity. : Others. 
Ra, oA ee Be hee Rs. 
1946...) 5,61,839 | 1,12,872 29,378) | - °1,57,508 1,45,632 | 10,06,817 
1947...) 362,533 | 77,041 75,693 2,52,168 1,59,116 9,26,451 


1948.,.| 2,93,071 | 1,01,390 1,41,088 


3,352,392 = 1,76,156 10,44,047 


TABLE No. 4. 


VALUE OF RAW MATERIALS GONSUMED BY REGISTERED FACTORIES 
IN FOURTEEN SELECTED INDUSTRIES, 1946-48. 


| Value of raw Value of work 
Year, inaterials done by Total, 
consumed, others, 
Ra, Ra, Rs, 

1946 Se on 1,33,33,409 1,00,981 1,34,24,390 
1947 es o 1,74,15,173 | 1,13,301 1,75, 28,474 
1948 is ia 2,04,36,734 | 33,515 2,04,70,249 

TABLE No. 5. 


VALUE OF OUTPUT BY REGISTERED FACTORIES 
_IN FOURTEEN SELECTED INpusTRIES, 1946-48. 


nd 


Value of Valuo of | 
Year. products and work done Total, H 
by-products, for others. 
Rs, Ra, Rs. | 
1046 aie ee 2,02 06,528 2,24,158 2,04,30,686 
1947 a i 3, 05,63, 178 2,84,979 3,08,48,157 


1048 . F 2,66,07,697 2,056,697 2,18,13,304 
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CHAPTER 6 II-SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRIES. 


Industries. Agarabatti-making.—Agarabatti-making has been caried on, mostly 

IESmart-scate 19 Poona city, for a very long time. It is reported that there are 
Invusrrues. 82 karkhanas working and that they employ more than a thousand 

Agarabatti- = workers. The karkhanas are owned by merchants who provide 

making. the capital and manage production and sales. The work of prepar- 

ing agarabattis is done mostly by women. Boys, however, aré 

employed for packing, labelling ete. 


The main raw materials are bamboos imported from Bangalore 
and Bombay, and used for making the sticks. The paste is made out 
of sandalwood powder, charcoal powder, aromatic gums, chemicals 
and synthetic perfumes like rose, jasmine, etc. Most of these raw 
materials are brought from outside, cither from places in India like 
Pandharpur, Bangalore, Coimbatore, Mysore, Saugor or Madras, or 
from foreign countrics. The tools used are wooden boards, sliders, 
beaters and mixers, all of which are extremely old-fashioned. One 
of the bigger karkhanas has introduced an electric mixer. 


Twenty-two varieties of agarabattis are produced in Poona. 
An average woman worker working for eight or nine hours a day 
can produce about 1,400 agarabatttis and get a wage of Rs. 2 
a day. ; 


Most of the produce is marketed throughout India. One 
karkhana however, is known to be sending agarabattis to Iraq, 
America and Africa. 


Bakeries. Bakeries.-Except in the cantonments of Poona and Kirkee, where 
a large number of military personnel existed, there were no bakeries 
prior to 1918. It was only after a large number of bread-eating 
people established themselves in the Poona city area at the end of 
World War I (1918) that bakeries began to be established in the 
city area. A survey taken of the city and the suburban arca in 
1987-8° showed that there were 29 establishments engaged in 
making bread, biscuits, cakes, ete., and all of them were in Poona 
City. Of these, two were big and they employed machinery. 
The rest of the establishments were small household concerns using 
no machinery and employing no outside labour. In some cases 
a boy was engaged to distribute and deliver the goods, but quite 
often he was a relative of the family. The equipment consisted of 
an oven and its accessories, such as metal shcets, costing in all 
about Rs. 100. 


Of the raw materials required, flour, sugar and butter were 
tought locally, while the essences were imported from abroad. The 
average daily production of an establishment varied between 20 and 
40 lb. The market was mainly local, the main customers being the 
local restaurants in the city. The monthly earnings of a_bakery 
were around Rs. 100. Investment in this business varied from 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 250 per establishment. 


The 1951 census records 490 persons in the district (402 men and 
88 women) as engaged in “Bakeries and other food industries. 
Poona city alone accounted for 331 persons of the total. 


Bamboo-work- Bamboo-working Industry.~Bamboo workers are to be found in 
ing. big towns and taluka headquarters. The basket makers alone, 
RDS eer ag Seen Pens eee te See 


*See foot-note at p. 270. 
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according to the 1951 census, numbered 605° in the district. Towns 
having fairly large numbers of workers are Poona, Sasvad, Khed and 
Vadgaon. 


The main raw material is bamboo. A large part of the supply 
comes from Ainawar in the Dharwar district and the remaining 
from Madhya Pradesh, Lonavala and the forests in Mulshi 
taluka. The price of 100 bamboos varies at present (1950) from 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 40. The tools used in their work are chisels, cutters 
and bends. They turn out baskets, curtains, matting chairs and 
other small articles for household use. A worker oe from eight 
tu ten hours a day and produces two baskets from a bamboo, 
earning about Rs. 60 a month. Since the worker has to sell his 
goods by hawking, he is often forced to sell his goods at a dis- 
advantage to himself in order not to have his funds locked up in 
unsold goods. Wages vary from Re. 1 to Rs. 8a day. A family is 
required to purchase annually bamboos worth about Rs. 300. 
A co-operative socicty has been started in Poona to buy bamboos 
in bulk so that workers may obtain raw material at lower priccs. 
The high price of bamboo is a result of high cost of transport. 

Bidi-making Industry.—Bidi-making is an important industry in 
the district. The 1951 census records the number of persons 
employed as 3.610. Since it-requires hardly any tools and very 
little skill, there is keen competition among the workers. The 
marketing of the products is often done by the city merchant who 
acts both as marketing agent and as financier. Sometimes the 
merchant himself hires people and makes them work in his own 

remises with the raw materials provided by himself. Ten such 
vidi factories are reported to be working in Poona city and about 
40 in other parts of the district. The number of workers employed 
in each may vary from 50 to 500. A factory employing 100 workers 
can produce a lakh of bidis a day. The raw materials required are 
tobacco, leaves for holding the tobacco, string and paper for packing 
the bidis. Tobacco is brought from’ Nipani in Belgaum district, 
Kolhapur, an Kaira. The leaves are imported from Madhya Pradesh. 
No tools are required for preparing bidis except a furnace and 
from six to ten metal trays for heating the tobacco. A good worker 
produces as many as 1,500 bidis a day and earns wages at the 
rate of from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 1-12-0 per 1,000 bidis. The 
small karkhandars dispose of their products locally, while the 
factory owners market their produce through agents at various 
places. Both men and women make bidis and the business 
is carried on throughout the year. A single worker requires little 
investment in his business. A factory owner, however, is required 
to invest as much as Ks. 10,000, if he has to employ 100 workers, 

Brick-manufacturing Industry.—In 1950, there were 35_ brick 
factories registered under section 2 (m) (ii) of the Factories Act, 
1948. The 1951 census shows the number engaged in brick and 
tile manufacture as 877. The chief centres of manufacture are 
Poona, Khed, Sasvad and Manchar. 


The industry is in the hands of contractors who hire workers to do 
the work. The raw materials are suitable carth, limestone, 
charcoal-dust and other burning waste. The only fixed capital is 
a kiln. A unit of 15 labourers can produce 75,000 bricks per 
month. This requires an investment of .Rs. 2,000 approximately 


*The census records another 453 persons in the district as engaged in 
‘Brooms, mats and other woody materials manufacture.’ 
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and the contractor realises Rs. 300 from it. Work is not possible 
in the rainy season and workers get employment for about 
eight months in a year. They are compelled to seek alternative 
employment for the remaining period. The conditions of work are 
bad. There are no fixed hours of work and workers have often to 
work overtime. The wage rate varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 2-8-0 per 
day, and a family earns from Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 per month. 


There has been no co-operative movement in this industry. 


Building Industry.Along with other centres of population, Poona 
was experiencing boom conditions in the building industry in the 
late thirties of this century, but from the outbreak of World-War II 
in 1939, building activity became more or less confined to Defence 
works, Private building activity was revived after the war came 
to an end in 1945. 


The 1951 census records the number of persons engaged in the 
construction and maintenance of buildings as 12,865. Of this 
number, Poona City alone accounted for 6,645. Other places like 
Baramati, Junnar, and Purandar also account for large numbers. 


Many classes of skilled workers can find employment in the 
building industry. They comprise engineers, overseers and mistries, 
masons, carpenters, plumbers and decorators and the new class of 
workers, lying between masons and carpenters, specialised in cemeuit 
concrete construction. The unskilled workers are those who do the 
manual labour of transporting materials from one place to another, 
of assisting carpenters in wood work and masons in actual 
construction, We may mention one more person, viz., the 
contractor. The term is rather vaguely used. It is generally used 
to indicate the agency which undertakes the supply of raw material 
and labour and the execution of the work, as specified in the 
contract, from the first to the last process. More often than not, 
the engineer is also the contractor. Where this is not the case, the 
contractor gets the necessary work done by an engineer on a com- 
mission which varies from $-to,5 per cent. of the total cost. 


There are, in Poona city, contractor firms, both big and small. 
The smaller ones undertake repair work and other minor work or 
act as sub-contractors to the bigger ones. The latter enter into 
contracts of Rs. 25,000 and more. In 19387-8,* small firms 
numbered 200 and big firms 25 though it was certain that a few 
more were not counted. These contractor firms had a small 

ermanent staff consisting of clerical employees, cashiers, store« 
<eepers and skilled supervisors for different types of work. The rest 
of the labour required was employed on a contract _ basis, 
although it was usual for a certain amount of labour to be loosely 
attached to a particular contractor. 


The engineer prepares the plan together with the details and 
specifications of the work that the customer desires to be executed. 
The overseers are to supervise the work and to see that it is carried 
out according to the specifications, The owner often appoints his 
own overseer to ensure a check on the materials used. The mistri 
is an expert in some branch of work and the head under whose 
direction it is being done. Masons are two types of workers, brick- 
layers and stone masons. They do the work of brick-laying, stone 
dressing, plastering, painting, flooring of all types etc. The 


*See foot-note at p. 270. 
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carpenters work on the flooring, skirtings, window frames and timber 
frame-work of the building. Below these are the unskilled workers 
to do the manual work of carrying bricks, stones, and mixed lime 
er cement. Here large numbers of women are employed. The 
monthly earnings of a skilled worker vary from Rs. 100 tc Rs. 150, 
while those of an unskilled worker from Rs. 50 to Rs, 75. 


Carpentry.—Carpenters are to be found all over the district. In 
rural areas they are needed to supply and repair agricultural 
implements and bullock carts, while in the towns they are engaged 
either in making furniture or in house building. The census of 
1951 records their number as 6,277, the number in Poona city alone 
being 3,243. Other places where carpenters are to be found in 
large numbers are Baramati, Junnar, Sasvad, Khed, Dhond and 
Lenavala. 

The raw materials used are wood, nails, screws, paints and 
polishes, which have to be imported from outside. Timber is 
imported from Madhya Pradesh, and some quantity of wood is 
brought from Dandeli also. Tools which are commonly used are 
planes, chisels, hammers, pliers, saws etc. The wood in the form 
in which it is imported is cut into pieces of required size in saw 
mills, There were in 1950* five saw mills registered under 
section 2 (m) (i) of the Factories Act, 1948, all situated in Poona 
city. They used electric power or-oil-engines and the investment 
iu a mill was about Rs. 6,000, 


In cities, carpenters make furniture, build bodies for motor 
trucks and lorriest and are employed in doing the wood work 
in houses. Generally they work for wages under a karkhandar 
though a few may accept orders independently. The karkhandar 
usually executes orders received in advance, but also maintains 
a retail shop to sell his products. Furniture making, as a special 
branch of general carpenters’ business, is in a flourishing condition 
in the city of Poona. It has developed considerably during the 
last 25 years or so. In 1950 there were two factories engaged 
in making furniture and fixtures registered under the Factories Act, 
1948, one under section 2 (m) (i) and the other under 
section 2 (m) (ii). There are numerous other establishments not 
registered as factories. 

In 1937-8 there were 62 comparatively small establishments of 
furniture makers engaging 243 persons. The number of persons 
employed in individual establishments varied from 5 to 41, The 
bigger of these had equipment worth Rs. 300 or Rs. 400, The 
consisted of drills, vices, presses, circular and cross-cut saws, whic 
they supplied to workers, while the latter brought with them the 
common tools, Articles of furniture manufactured by _ these 
concerns were tables, chairs of all types, teapoys, cupboards, 
sideboards, filing and dressing cabinets, bedsteads and cradles. 
The raw material used was wood of various types such as Burma 
teak, red teak, devadar, plywood ete, which they bought from 
Bombay. Very little of local wood was used as it was not suitable. 
The market for these goods was mainly local though the bigger 
concerns accepted orders from nearby places like Sholapur and 
Karad. The annual turn-over of such concerns was between 
Kis. 20,000 and Rs. 30,000 each. 


*The 1951 census records 353 sawyers in the district. 
See “Motor Body Builders and Repairs” in the chapter on “Other 
Occupations,” p. 414 
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Skilled workers now (1950) earn between Rs. 100 and Rs. 150 
a month. In rural areas, the local carpenter does all the wood work 
for the cultivator. There, he is his own master and deals directly 
with the consumer. His monthly income may vary from Rs, 50 
to Rs. 70, part of which may be in kind. The rainy season is the 
slack period for him. : 


Co-operation seems to have made little headway among this class 
of artisans though efforts are being made to bring them under its 


-fold at Baramati, Saswad and Poona. The only society worthy of 


mention is the Udyog Sahakari Mandal of Poona, which engages 
twelve carpenters and undertakes the manufacture of furniture and 
kisan charkas. 


Dyeing and Printing.—In 1937-8,° there were in Poona city 
S1 establishments engaged in dyeing and printing. They were 
distributed in Budhvar, Ravivar, Sadashiv, and Shukravar peths 
and some other places. The majority of them were family 
concerns. Where outside labour was employed, the number 
of workers ranged between one and five. There was, however, one 
big concern which employed 32 persons. The equipment of each 
ot the small concerns consisted of a few pots and pans for boiling 
and rinsing cloth, printing blocks \and stencils for printing purposes, 
the total cost of which varied between Rs. 50 and Rs. 200. The 
equipment of the big concern consisted of a boiler, hydro-extractor, 
spray plant and an electric motor, altogether worth nearly Rs. 3,000. 


Dyeing, printing, and in some cases spray painting of pieces of 
cotton, woollen and silk cloth, was done in these establishments. 
Garments and fabrics or long pieces of cloth were taken by the 
customers to be dyed and printed at certain rates fixed per yard 
in the case of unstitched- cloth and according to the number of 
pieces in the case of others. In addition to this usual business, 
the big concern also bought on itsown account all sorts of fabrics 
and garments, dyed and printed them and sold the finished articles. 
Such ready-made articles were sadis and bed-sheets, covers and pillow 
covers, The raw materials required were dyes, colours, oil, fuel ete. 
The annual turn-over of the big concern was recorpted to be nearly 
Rs. 75,000 or more; that of the smaller ones varied for each between 
Rs. 700 and Rs. 2,000. The market for the latter was purely local 
while the former sold its goods throughout the Poona district and 
adjoining territories. 

There were equal numbers of skilled and unskilled workers in 
this industry and their monthly earnings used to be between Rs. 20 
and Rs. 30, and Rs. 10 and Rs. 20 respectively. 


The 1951 census records 231 persons in the district as engaged in 
cotton dyeing, bleaching and printing. 


Fibre-Working _ Industry~The 1951 census of — small-scale 
industriest records 797 persons working in 833 establishments 
engaged in the manufacture of rope, twine string etc. The main 
‘item of manufacture is rope and a few better trained workers 
manufacture carpets, bags and matting. The workers are 
distributed mainly in Poona, Saswad, Talegaon-Dabhade, Manchar, 
Khed and Baramati. 


°Sce foot-note at p. 270. 
#The census of Small-scale Industries, 1951, cover only such establishments 
as do not come within the provisions of the Factories Act. 
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The raw materials required are mainly fibre and colours. As 
ie local supply of fibre is meagre, most of it has to be brought 
‘om Satara and the price varies from Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 per maund of 
2% seers. The tools used are a wheel, a mover, a cutter, and 
scraper, costing about Rs. 10. 


The workers are unable to adopt improved tools though 
iereby the output can be increased by 50 per cent. A family of 
ree can produce in a day 16 ropes, earning about Rs. 2. The 
ypes have to be disposed of locally by hawking. The workers 
re so poor that they have to sell off their goods at any price in 
rder to obtain raw materials for the next day. The rainy-season 
i; the slack period for this industry. 


A worker has to invest on his tools and raw materials from 
is. 25 to Rs. 50 in this industry. He is so poor that he cannot 
aise even this much money and is in debt to Maravadi money- 
nders. Attempts are being made to organise co-operative 
deieties to improve this state of affairs. A Government fibre- 
vorking demonstration party is training workers in Poona to produce 
etter kinds of goods. 


Flour Mills.—The first mills to grind grain into flour were started 
s early as the beyinning of the present century, when oil engines 
ame into use. They have, since then, grown in number, and 
ow almost all the towns andsome of the bigger villages have their 
our mills. They grind not only food grains and pulses but also 
pices, salt crystals and cotton seeds. Some mills do polishing of 
armeric. 

In 1937-8° there were in all 97 flour mills in Poona city and 
37 persons were engaged in them. Of these 83 used electric 
‘ower and others were worked by oil engines using crude oil. 
“he equipment of a flour mill was a pair of millstones in the 
rinding machine and either ‘an electric motor or an oil engine of 
O H. P. Where husking and-polishing of rice or crushing of 
nilses was done, special machines known as crushers and hullers 
vere used, There were more «skilled workers than unskilled and 
reir respective earnings before the war were from Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 
nd from Rs. 12 to Rs. 15 per month. 

The 1951 census records 824 persons as engaged in milling of 
ereals and pulses in the district. 

Goldsmiths.-The 1951 census records 1,616 goldsmiths. A large 
wumber of them are in Poona City. The historical Moti Chowk in 
tavivar is the main centre of business. 


In the old days articles of gold and silver were made to order 
ry independent artisans working for wages. In course of time, due 
o demand growing up for ready-made wares, shops have sprung 
ip to sell such wares. Some of these shops are big and are run 
ry non-artisans, generally moncy-lenders, who employ a few artisans 
a their shops on wages. The smaller ones are run by well-to-do 
rtisans. Shops, both big and small, are also in the habit of passing 
m specific orders received by them to independent artisans from 
vhom they take a commission. Independent artisans still predo- 
ninate, though they may also sell a few cheap ready-made goods 
n common demand. In 1937-38° in Poona City there were 
8 establishments, engaging 56 workers, in which sale of ready-made 
toods and banking were undertaken; 48 establishments, engaging 


*See foot-note at p. 270. 
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120 workers, which sold ready-made goods and accepted wage-work 
185 establishments, accepting purely wage-work, engage 
243 workers ; 24 establishments, doing engraving and other speciali: 
work, engaged 71 workers; 15 were miscellaneous shops engagin 
31 workers. In all, there were 290 establishments and 521 workers; 

The artisan usually works in his house assisted by the mal 
members of the family. The occupation is invariably hereditary 
and it is usual for the son to begin learning the trade at a youn 
age. Though work is in the main carried on individually, two c 
more artisans may work together in some places on the basis eithe 
of sharing the earnings or of accepting wages on piece-rate, Th 
equipment of an establishment consists of anvils, hammers, tong, 
nippers, bellows, pincers, pots and crucibles and other equipmer 
for ornamental work. Altogether they cost an artisan betwee 
Rs. 80 and Rs. 40 before the war. He keeps the shop open fc 
approximately ten hours in the day. Work, however, is not obtaine 
uniformly throughout the year. There is aheavy demand for it i 
the marriage season, the period between November and May, whe 
the artisan has ta work overtime. The demand, however, for repa: 
work, which form: a considerable part of the total work brought t 
him, is steadier. There is little work in the rainy season. . 

The demand for goods has_undergone considerable changes durin 
the last century and a half. With-the advent of British rule, th 
artistic and costly jewellery fashionable in the days of Indian ruler 
fell out of demand, but the demand for heavy and solid product 
of the old type persisted for a time. With the high price of gol 
in 1931, the demand for gold ornaments suffered a severe set-bacl 
and the severe depression of the thirties caused the masses even t 
part with their gold possessions. Cheaper and lighter varieties not 
hold the field, and the demand is nuw for bangles, various types c¢ 
bracelets, rings, strings of beads and plain neck-wear, 

Orders for highly artistic and costly ornaments are a rarity now 
a-days. But the traditional skill of the Poona artisans is still abl 
to attract such orders from all over Maharashtra. The demand fe 
silver wares, however, is more élastic as they come within the reac 
of the poorer sections of the community. Silver goods in commo' 
demand are water vessels, trays, pan-supari vessels, utensils used i' 
worship, and articles fit for presents, e.g., powder-boxes, photc 
frames, etc. 

An artisan used to earn, before World War II, between Rs. 25 an 
Rs. 40 a month if he were skilled and between Rs. 18 and Rs. 201 
he were unskilled. 


Gold and Silver Thread Makers.The manufacture of gold am 
silver thread was a prosperous industry of Poona city till th 
beginning of the present century and 250 families or 800 person 
used to be sppported by it. But only 15 establishments were reporte 
to be carrying on the trade in 1980, and in 1937-8 only 8 establishment 
giving employment to 17 persons. 

The manufacture of gold thread consists of three processes, viz 
(i) bar-making and thread drawing, (ii) wire-beating an 
(iii) twisting. In earlier times, when the industry was carried o: 
by hand, the first process was being done by patvekaries an 
taraksas while the second and the third were being done bi 
chapadyas and valnas_ respectively. The last process was usuall 
done by women. In the first, gold was purified and wound rouni 
a silver-bar which was then beaten into bars of convenient size ani 
length. After this gilding, the bar was tured into wire by draggin! 
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time after time through gradually smaller holes in a draw plate. 
‘he process was repeated with the help of a small draw plate to 
raw the wire into thread of required fineness. The second process 
onsisted of flattening the thread with the help of a hammer. In 
ie third, the gilded thread was twisted with silk thread with the 
elp of a spindle. 

The processes have now undergone changes, In the modern 
1ethod, the gilding is the last of the operations undertaken. Silver 
ars are first rolled in a xmall rolling machine to the required 
jameter and then drawn through dies of various sizes. The wire 
qus obtained is passed between two small well polished rolls 
avolving at a high speed and is thus flattened and elongated. It is 
ren collected on small spools and spun round cotton or silk thread 
y means of mechanically operated spindles. The silver thread 
ius obtained is gilded by being passed through electroplating baths, 
niformity of deposit and tone being secured mainly by proper 
ttention to the speed of the thread, the temperature and concentra- 
on of the baths and the strength of the electric current. 

The tools used formerly by a bar-maker consisted of crucibles, 
nvil, hammer, tongs, iron pincers and nippers. The thread-maker 
sed wooden reels, draw-plates and hammer. To flatten the thread, 

small board with nails, anvil and hones were required. In 1937 
ne concern was fully mechanized ; for drawing thread it was using 
pressing machine, a frame with 200 spindles, an electro-plating 
sachine and three electric motors. 

The raw materials required are silk, cotton and artificiall silk yarns 
nd gold and silver. Silk and artificial silk yarns are imported from 
urat and sometimes from abroad. Gold and silver can be bought 
really or from Bombay. 

A large part of the products was sent to Cambay and the 
amaining to places like Mathurai (Madras State), Dindigul, Nagpur 
nd Bangalore. The annual production of the mechanized concern 
2ferred to above was reported to be worth Rs. 8,000. The brisk 
eason for this industry was usually between November and March. 
. skilled worker used to earn between Rs. 20 and Rs. 25 and 
n unskilled worker between Rs. 10 and Rs. 12 before the war. 


Hosiery. —Hosiery-making is carried on in four mechanized 

actories, in which 181 persons were employed in 1949, and 13 small 
stablishments in which, according to the 1951 census of small-scale 
idustries,* 44 persons were employed, 
. The owners of the small establishments are known as karkhandars 
vyho are themselves artisans. Yarns from 6 to 22 counts and colours 
re the only raw materials required. The kartkhandars maintain 
wo or three knitting machines. They cost from Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 
ach if they are made in India and from Rs, 500 to Rs. 700 each if 
hey are imported. Caps, socks, scarves and underwear are the 
rticles produced. A karkhandar usually invests about Rs. 5,000 
a this business. 

One worker working for eight hours a day can produce 

dozen men’s socks. The wage for this is Rs, 2. Most of the 
vorkers employed are women. The goods are disposed of in shops 
iaintained by the karkhandars themselves. The karkhandar's 
acome per day varies from Rs. 5 to Rs. 7. Competition from mill- 
nade hosiery is keenly felt and the prospects of the small-scale 
ndustry are not encouraging. 


*See foot-note ¢ at p. 298. 
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Ivory Combs.—Preparation of ivory combs is an ancient indust 
of Poona city. It had a good lock: demand in the old days, bi 
a decline set in as early as the seventies of the last century : 
a result of competition from cheap bone and celluloid combs « 
foreign make. Fifteen families were found to be engaged in tk 
industry when the last Gazetteer was written, but only one wi 
reported to be surviving in 1937-8, 


The appliances of a comb-maker are similar to those of an ordinar 
carpenter, only a little finer. A shop requires five or six saws ¢ 
different sizes, half a dozen files, half a dozen vices, a vakas (adze 
urd a compass. Ivory is first steeped in water for two or three day 
It is then cut into pieces of the required size and sawn throug 
keeping it vertical by holding it in the vice. It is then filed, rubbe 
and polished. Sometimes the ends and sides are decorated wit 
carvings, and the plain surface in the centre is broken by tracing o 
it a few curved and straight lines. 

The 1951 census of small-scale industries* does not give separal 
figures of workers engaged in making ivory combs, but records thé 
in the whole district 69 establishments, engaging 116 workers, wer 
occupied in making articles of “ivory, shells, etc.”. 


Leather-Works.—This is a very.common occupation and leathe 
workers are to be found all. over the district. They congregate i 
larger towns and. taluka places but they are to be found in larg 
numbers particularly in Poona, Talegaon-Dabhade, Baramat 
Manchar, Khed, Saswad’and Kedgaon. The 1951 census record 
8,058 persons as engaged in shoe making and cobbling and anothe 
127 persons in leather works. 

The artisan mostly works on his own, his family helping him. 


The raw materials required are leather of different qualities 
tanned skins, lining and small items like nails, rings, buttons, polishe 
etc. Buffalo hides are made locally, while upper leather are brough 
from factories in Bombay and sometimes from abroad. The tool 
used are Ari (awls), Rapi (knife); Airan (anvil), Hasti (hammer) 
wooden blocks, stones etc., costing in all about Rs. 50. In additio 
to this, the more prosperous families have a leather sewing machin 
costing about Rs. 400. All the tools, except the sewing machine 
are locally made, the latter being imported from abroad. 


The goods preduced are mostly footwear for men, women anc 
children. In the bigger centres, other leather goods like mone: 
purses, bags, suit cases, document cases ete. are produced 
A worker, assisted by his wife, can produce 25 pairs of shoes pe 
month and on an average earns about Rs. 125 a month. It is usua 
for people to work overtime whenever there is brisk demand anc 
earn much more than this. 

In smaller places, it is usual for the producer to sell his good: 
directly to the consumer. The financial weakness of the craftsmar 
often drives him into the clutches of the merchant-financier, who thei 
takes over the function of cistribution. In larger centres, it is no 
uncommon to find dealers in leather poe employing a number o: 
workers on a wage basis and selling their produce. The business 
full time and the hours of work are about eight with overtime when 
ever necessary,, The wages paid to a worker vary from Rs, 2 to Rs. $ 
per day depending upon his skill. 


*See foot-note ¢ at p. 298. 
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An artisan requires Rs. 200 to buy his tools and raw materials. 
Inability to raise so much money makes him resort to money- 
lenders. The Government through co-operative societies is helping 
the artisans to get out of the clutches of shopkeepers and dealers. 
Atthe same time, efforts are being made to train artisans so that 
they may adopt new ways and new patterns and generally produce 
better goods which might improve their sales. Mention here may 
be made of the Poona Leather Workers’ Co-operative Society, Poona, 
which extends many facilities to these artisans, 
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Oilseed pressing—In former times oilseed pressing was Oilseed pressing. 


an ubiquitous occupation, almost every village having its own oilman. 
The industry, however, is declining and oilmen are to be 
found only in three or four places in a taluka. According to the 
1951 census of small-scale ‘industries* there were in the district 
57 establishments in which 181 persons were employed. These 

ersons were distributed mainly in Khed, Manchar, Saswad, Junnar, 
Barsuiad, Talegaon-Dhamdhere and Talegaon-Dabhade. The oilmen 
still use the old type of ghani, consisting of a stone mortar (inside 
lined with wood) and a wooden lat (a large pestal) worked by 
a bullock. The cost of the entire unit is about Rs. 300, The oilman 
owns the ghani and manages its working. 


‘ Karadai (safflower) and groundnut are-generally pressed by the 
village ghanis. Competition by oi] mills for groundnut makes the 
price uneconomical to ghani owners and they, therefore, preter to 
crush karadai. The price of groundnut varies from Rs. 40 to Rs. 60 

er palla of 3 maunds and an oilman presses on the average 

0 maunds of seed per month. Working for 9 hours a day an oilman 
can crush 39 seers of seed, giving 15 seers of oil and 24 seers of 
cake, The oil and cake are. disposed of locally in the shops 
maintained by the owners. Sometimes they crush the customers’ 
seed for a charge. The daily income of an oilman is Re. 1. 


The work is seasonal, there being no work in the rainy season 
as the demand is slack and the seeds are dear. An oilman is 
required to invest from Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 as he has to stock the 
seed. He does not usually have the money as the industry is in 
a bad way. Competition from oil mills is slowly driving the oilman 
out of business. Attempts are being made to revive the industry. 
Co-operative societies have been formed at Khed, Junnar, Indapur 
and Nira to enable members to purchase karadai and groundnut at 
reasonable rates throughout the season. The society at Khed 
purchases oil from members and markets it for them. Attempts are 
also being made to introduce an improved type of ghani. 


Paper-making by hand.—Poona and Junnar are the only places in 
the district where paper is made by hand, and according to the 
1951 census of small-scale industries* there were seven establish- 
ments in which 33 persons were employed. 


Paper is mostly made out of cotton rags which are available in 
plenty locally. Wheat-flour and saras (glue) are the raw materials for 
sizing, but now only saras is being used, as wheat flour is under ration 
as food. The other materials required are lime, boric acid, soap, fuel 
and plenty of water for washing. The tools used are old fashioned 
and consist of 3 brick tanks for liming and retting, 6 wooden boards, 
4 to 8 marble slabs, frames, wooden beaters and straw mats for 


*See foot-note ¢ at p; 298. 
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drawing paper. Most of these tools are inherited. Machinery is now 
used only in the manufacture of pulp. If machinery were to be. 
used in place of all these older tools, the cost of the equipment 
consisting of beaters, a calendering machine, frames, trays and tanks 
would be about Rs. 15,000. 


An individual produces per month about 6 reams of paper 
of the value of Rs. 350. A family produces 15 reams realising 
about Rs. 875. The monthly income of a family ranges from Rs. 100 
to Rs. 150, and the wage rate, where labour is employed, is about. 
Rs. 2-8-0 per day. During the monsoon the work is_ slack. 
A kagadi (maker of hand-made paper) is required to invest Rs. 1,000 
in his business mostly to purchase raw-materials. The marketing 
of paper is done through the Paper Research Centre, Poona. There 
is little demand for hand-made paper as the competition from mill- 
made paper is very strong. 


There is a co-operative society of paper-makers in Junnar. Its 
capital is Rs. 1,000. It is being guided by the Village Industries 
Committee, which has also lent it a pulp-making machinery. The 
society sells ready-made pulp to members at Rs. 6 for pulp required 
to manufacture one ream of paper. It also markets the paper 
produced by members. 


Potters.—The occupation ‘of potters,, known as kumbhars, is 
traditional and both men and women of the family work. No outside: 
labour is employed for wages. 


The equipment of the potter consists of little more than the 
traditional potter's wheel. The main raw material required is. 
suitable earth which is mixed with horse dung and soaked for a time 
in water. The mixture is then properly kneaded and prepared for 
making earthenwares. The potters require fuel for heating the 
raw wares, 

The main articles produced are water vessels called ghagars and 
madkis (earthen vessels for fetching)and storing water) which are 
mainly bought by the poprer sections of the community. There is 
a great demand for such earthenware in the summer season when 
they are used for storing drinking water, as water becomes cooler in 
them. Besides these articles of daily use, for which there is a regular 
demand, flower pots and clay toys are also produced for which the 
demand is occasional, as, for instance, at the time of Divali, The 
demand for any of these products is always local, the village potter 
being able to satisfy the demand of his village. Even Poona artisans 
sell little in the neighbouring villages and most of their wares are sold 
to wholesalers in the Fulay market. Some sell them by hawking 
from door to door. 


In 1937-8°, 27 potters’ families were reported to be engaged in 
Poona city. They were found residing in Kasba Peth. They 
obtained their raw material from neighbouring villages like Katraj, 
Kondhave and Sangamvadi. After meeting the expenses of raw 
material, a family with two workers earned about Rs. 30 per month. 


The 1951 census records 1,536 potters in the district. 


Smithies—Every town or big village has one or two lohar 
families who are the local blacksmiths. There are also some lohar 
families who move from place to place in search of work. The 


*See foot-note at p. 270. 
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census of 1931 reported 1,199 people as being engaged in the iron- 
working industry. The 1951 census records 3,784 persons as 
blacksmiths. It is usual for blacksmiths to own and manage their 
shops. Their work is to make buckets and utensils like chalnis 
(sieves), tavas (flat pans), kadhais (frying pans), etc, and 
undertake minor repair work. In rural areas they have 
to repair agricultural implements, make large-size kandhais 
(frying pans) for gur-making and do the iron work in the 
preparation of mots for drawing water from wells. The raw 
materials used are corrugated iron sheets with a guage varying from 
No. 8 ta No. 24, round bars of #” to 1” size, and flats of %” to 14” 
thickness. An artisan requires every month about 6 cwt. of these 
costing Rs, 50. Repair work is done from scrap metal. The tools 
used are mostly of an old type and consist of hammers, an anvil, 
a furnace and cutters. The cost is about Rs. 50 for each 
establishment. 

A family consisting of three persons can produce 6 buckets a day 
and earn Rs. 6 or Rs, 7. The irregularity in the supply of iron 
sheets and the intermittent nature of the demand for the finished 
goods, however, make their incomes very much lower than what 
the above figure indicates. On an average, a family does Rs. 2,000 
worth of business per year, earning-Rs»60 to Rs, 75 a month, 

A person is required to invest: from Rs, 50 to Rs. 500 depending 
mainly on the volume of business. The need. for finance is not ve 
great as in many cases the agriculturist provides the raw materials 
and the blacksmith works for wages only. Co-operative societies 
ere being organised to provide technical and financial assistance 
and to ensure a regular supply of iron sheets. The Bhimthadi 
Taluka Lohar Co-operative Producers’ Society at Baramati distributed 
regular quotas of iron to members and marketed their goods and had 
a turnover of Rs. 6,000 in the second half of the year 1949. The 
rationing of iron under post Wi conditions has brought about partial 
unemployment among the smiths, 

Snuff-Makers.—Snuff -making is an old industry of Poona in which 
about the year 1937-8, 18 establishments were reported to be 
engaged, giving employment to about 300 persons.“ The majority 
of these were located in Ravivar Peth. One of these establish- 
ments was a big concern employing as many as 150 workers. 
Others employed workers varying in number from 5 to 85. The 
equipment of these establishments consisted of grinding mills, mortars 
and pestles, and one set used to cost about Rs. 15. A few 
of them employed machines to carry out the process of mixing and 
one establishment had an oil engine of 9H. P. The labour employed 
consisted mainly of unskilled workers, paid on the piece-rate system 
and a few salaried clerks. The workshop premises were owned by 
the proprietors. They were kept open for eight or nine hours a day. 

The processes involved in preparing snuff were burning and 
grinding tobacco and treating the powder with various perfumes. 
The main raw material required was tobacco which was ponte 
from Nipani and Belgaum. The largest concern produced monthly 
from 15 to 17 maunds of snuff. The cost of tobacco varied from 
10 per cent. to 15 per cent. of the total cost. The sales were distri- 
buted all over Maharashtra and parts of Hyderabad, The clerks 
used to be paid a salary of Rs. 25 to Rs. 35 per month. The earnings 
of an ‘ttiskdiled worker varied between Rs, 15 and Rs. 18. 


*See foot-note at p. 270, 
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Tanneries.-The 1951 census records 375 persons in the district as 
engaged in tanning. The industry is carried on mostly on a family. 
basis. The main centres of tanning are Baramati, Walha, Manchar, 
Talegaon-Dhamdhere, Talegaon-Dabhade, Indapur, Junnar and 
Poona. In 1950, there were two factories engaged in tanning 
and leather-finishing registered under section 2 (m) (i) of the 
Factories Act, 1948, 


Tanners usually reside near a source of water supply, as they need 
plenty of water for tanning, The raw materials required are raw 
hides, babul or wattle bark, hirda (myrobalan) and lime. The 
tools used are two or three lime pits, three watering tanks, chisels, 
awls, wooden blocks for processes like cleaning, liming, deliming 
etc. The cost of these tools is about Rs, 300. 


On an average a family produces 15 hides per month, Since 
tanning takes a long time, 15 hides are under process when fifteen. 
are ready. The cost of production of 15 hides is estimated at: 
Rs. 575. Fleshings and hair of animals are wasted, as there are no 
arrangements to turn them into by-products, like glue, brushes etc. 
The market for these hides-is. generally local. Sometimes the tanners 
prepare mots (leather water-lifts) for agriculturists. The fact that the 
tanner has to process his hides for a long time makes him over-anxious 
to sell his products to recover his capital, and incapacitates him from 
striking good bargains. Alternatively, he is at the mercy of the 
dealer who buys his hides and stocks them. 


Tanners generally work from 7 in the morning to 3 in the 
afternoon and through all the months of the year except the wet 
ones. If they have sheds they work throughout the year. Most 
of the tanning establishments are self-owned. Lack of finance 
sometimes keeps the tanners idle, when they have to seek work on 
farms. Wages are paid in cash and vary from Re. 1 to Rs. 3 a day. 
A family’s income is usually about Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 per month. 


The minimum investment required in this industry is Rs. 1,000, 
The high figure is to be explained by the fact that lime pits and 
tanning pits of brick have to be constructed and also by the large 
amount of working capital needed. This invariably leads the tanners 
into debt. The Government is helping them by loans through the 
Co-operative Department. Efforts are being made to organise 
tanners into co-operative societies to realise economies from 
large-scale purchase of raw hides, babul bark, and hirda, Societies 
are to be found in Baramati, Talegaon-Dhamdhere, Walha, 
Manchar and Kedgaon. Prominent among such societies are 
the Kakayyar Tanning Co-operative Society, Baramati; Walha 
Charmakar Sahakari Society, Walha (Purandar); Talegaon 
Charmakars’ Co-operative Society, Talegaon-Dhamdhere (Sirur); and: 
the Manchar Charmakar Sahakari Society, Manchar (Ambegaon). 
These four societies have a share capital of Rs. 3,500, Rs: 2,200, 
Rs, 500 and Rs. 1,100 each, respectively, with a corresponding 
membership of 25, 75, 18 and 57. They all get help from the Govern- 
ment in the form of loans. They buy materials in bulk and supply 
them to the artisans at cheap rates and also help them to introduce 
improved types of implements and tools. 
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Weaving : Cotton and Silk (Handlooms and Powerlooms).—The 
last Gazetteer noted a prosperous handloom industry in Poona. 
Soon, however, it seems to have fallen on evil days. Competition 
from other better organised centres of cloth production in India 
«ume to be felt very strongly at the close of the 19th century. 
Later, competition from cheap mill-made goods was also very 
strong. The result was a decline in the number of looms and of 
persons following the occupation as well as a deterioration in the 
quality of the fabric produced. The place of cotton sadis, dhoties, 
Khans (bodice cloth), paithanis (silk sadis with gold border), and 
pitambars (silk dhoties) etc., produced formerly, was taken by 
coarse cloth meant only for the consumption of the neighbouring 
rural areas. Weavers began to desert their traditional occupa- 
tion for more remunerative work, so much so that a centre of 
handloom weaving like Junnar, which at the beginning of the 
century could boast of 500 looms, had hardly 12 or 15 at the 
beginning of World War UJ. The industry seemed to be heading 
gradually for extinction. 


World War If with its enormous demand for woven fabric seems 
to have given a fillip to this industry. Increased demand and lack 
of competition from mills which were engaged in fulfilling war 
orders, seem to be the main-reason, According to a census of 
handlooms carried out by ,Government in) 1946 for distributing 
controlled yarn, there were 1,250 handlooms in the Poona district in 
that year. As to the number of persons engaged, the census of small- 
scale industries* carried out in 1951 records 1,780 in the spinning and 
weaving of cotton and silk. The main centres of produation are 
Poona, Junnar, Baramati, Saswad and Manchar. 


In Poona city and Baramati, mostly sadis of mercerised cotton 
yarn are produced. In Poona bodice pieces or khans are also 
manufactured. Shalus, paithanis and pitambars, which used to be 
produced in large quantities “in the city formerly, are now 
produced only to a very small extent)as they have gone out of 
fashion. Recently, weavers in Poona have taken to the production 
of ordinary piecegoods in small quantities. In the rural areas 
coarse sadis are produced. 


Fly-shuttle looms are commonly used in the city as well as in 
the district. However, one still comes across a good number of 
looms of the throw-shuttle type and the change over to the improved 
type is not yet complete. Some establishments in Poona have 
introduced power looms and automatic looms. Weavers prefer fly- 
shuttle looms because they are locally manufactured and accessories 
like healds, reeds, etc., can be easily obtained for purposes of replace- 
ment. The cost of a fly-shuttle loom varies from Rs. 75 to Rs. 100. 
One automatic loom along with its accessories costs Rs. 400. 


Yarn and dyeing materials are the main raw materials. For the 
better kind of fabric, silk yarn is used. Both silk and cotton yarns 


are purchased from local shops. Silk yarn is mostly imported from 


Japan. In Poona cotton yarn of higher counts from 40s to 80s, 
both mercerised and non-mercerised, are used. Artifical silk yarn 
and gold and silver threads are used for weaving the border. 


*See foot-note ¢ at p. 298. 
a Bk Vf 2-206 
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CHAPTER 6, The cost of production on hand-loom for 8 pieces, 74 yards X 42” 


In sass: of the lowest quality is as follows :— ce. 
TESMALI-SCALE = Warp No, 82-12 hanks a . 610 0 
Weaving : Weft No. 24-24 hanks co sa 212 0 
44) Cotton and Artificial border silk-4 hanks ss es 5 0 0 
Sg d Winding and sizing charges 2 ee 3 6 0 
Coat of Pe ad Weaving charges os = 240 
Total .. 30 0 0 

Profit to the weaver a we 20 0 


Grand total ., 82 0 0 
On a hand-loom eight sadis can be woven by a family within 


a week, 
The cost of production on power-loom for one beam is as follows :~ 
Cost of material— Rs, a. p, 
Warp No. 40-4 boxes oe rr 80 0 0 
Weft No. 32-6 boxes ix ne 90 0 0 
Border silk 64/2—1 box sf Be 45 0 0 
Border silk 12/2~1 box ie oa 65 0 0 
Silk~X_ box Ps i 20 0 0 
Total .. 300 0 0 
Labour’ charges~ 
Winding and warping a es 6 0 0 
Dyeing = fa 18 0 0 
Sizing bs Ba 8 0 0 
Total .. 82 0 0 
Grand total .. 832 0 0 


Kighty to ninety sadis can be made from one beam. 

Products, Some idea of the extent of production in Poona city, the one 
important centre of production in the district, can be had from 
the following table pertaining to the year 1936-7* when 500 looms 
were reported to be working, of which 167 were engaged in silk 


weaving :— 
Per month. 
Approximate Estimated 
Name of tho article. Number of average value 
articles, price per of the 
article, output, 
) Rs. Rs, 
1, Pitambar as ee 26 15 to 18 400 
2, Paithant ia ss 120 20 2,400 
3. Shalu es ae 104 50 5,200 
4. Khanala be ne 338 6to7 2,800 
5. Kad as es 23 10 to 12 260 
6, Silk sadis ave aia 1,151 13 to 16 15,000 
7. Sadis of mercerised yarn with 
gold thread border - 2,851 8to9 24,250 
8. Sadis of non-mercerised yarn and 


without gold-thread border 3} to 4} 1,800 


Total .. 52,100 


"See foot-note at p, 270, 
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The coarser sadis are sold by the weavers themselves in weekly 
bazaars. It is more usual, however, for them to hand over their 
wares to dealers who sell them later. This is because the dealer 
supplies raw materials on credit, in return for which concession, 
in addition to paying high rates of interest, the weaver has to allow 
the dealer to sell his goods. Even the big kaskhandars of Poona 
are not free from the domination of the merchant financiers. Since 
the latter sell products of other centres as well, their interest in 
the local goods is confined to’ the enlarging of their profit margin, 
which they succeed in doing by compelling the producers to sell the 
finished articles at a low price to them. Needless tu say that the 
dealer thoroughly exploits the advantage which he has over the 
weaver. 


The industry is full time and is carried on throughout the year. 
Generally the whole family works. Weaving is usually done by 
men, while women carry out the subsidiary processes like sorting, 
winding, sizing, finishing etc. In the city of Poona and some 
other places the unit of production is larger, where the head 
weaver or the karkhandar, and his family work with weavers 
employed by them for wages. It is usual here also for the women 
members of the weavers’ families to do the subsidiary processes 
at home. Most of the karkhandars-who own the power-looms arc 
to be found in Poona. The weavers are paid in cash and usually 
on piece-rate. The normal wages are as follows :— 


Rs. a. Pp. 
Weaving .» 0 6 Oper yard for 40 to 80 
see counts, 
Kandi filling .- © 6 O per 16 tor 40 to 80 counts. 
Sizing .» 0 12,0 per 16 for 40 to 80 counts, 
Paste making (bundle) .. 0 10 0 per 16 for 40 to 80 counts. 
Unwinding .. 0 8 O per 16 for 40 to 80 counts. 


On an average a weaver gets about Re, 1 to Re. 1-8-0 per day. 


A weaver requires Rs. 200 to Rs. 800 per loom as_ working 
capital, This is mostly to purchase raw moeterials, 


As stated before, the weavers raise this finance from the dealers 
on terms very disadvantageous to themselves. In all the important 
centres of production, weavers’ co-operative societies, which 
numbered 9 in 1948, have been organized, whose main work is to 
distribute yarn and this frees the members from the clutches of 
the dealers. Some of them even undertake to sell the goods 
produced by the members. But for lack of funds these societies 
are unable to extend to weavers other facilities such as dyeing and 
printing for which high rates are now charged. 


Wool-Weaving.—The 1951 census records 200 persons in the 
district as engaged in woollen spinning and weaving. They 
are to be found at Avsari in Ambegaon Taluka, Ale in 
Junnar Taluka, and Palasdeo and Bori in Indapur Taluka, 
Each place has more than 25 looms which are owned and managed 
by individual families. Wool, and tarfarind seeds for sizing, are 
the only raw materials used. Wool is purchased from places like 
Ahmednagar, Sangamner and Bijapur. Pit-shuttle looms using 
Vahis (reeds), bobbins etc., of an old type are used for weaving. 
They are locally manufactured and cost about Rs. 50 each. 
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A weaver weaves in a month about 25 kamblis each measuring 
8 feet by 34 feet and weigl.ing about 3 Ib. and fetching him a price 
of Rs. 4. A family can earn about Rs. 50 a month, if both 


-the wife and the husband work. An artisan is required to invest 


about Rs. 400 in the business mainly to purchase wool and stock it. 
The finished kamblis are sold to itinerant merchants who dispose 
of them in the Konkan area. The weaver is often forced to sell 
at unremunerative rates, as he cannot afford to wait for higher 
prices at a later date. He is also badly off, so far as the supply 
of wool is concerned. He has to buy in competition with the 
purchasing agents of Bombay mills and the prices are rarely such 
as he can afford to pay. Efforts are being made by Government 
to form co-operative societies in order to realise economies of 
large-scale buying and selling, and also to introduce new methods 
and new patterns to enable weavers to compete better with 
mill-made goods. As yet, however, no such societies exist, and 
although there are two at Bori and Palasdeo, they are purely credit 
societies giving some financial assistance to agriculturists to whom 
weaving is only a subsidiary occupation. Technical guidance is, 
however, being given through training parties, but the weavers are 
slow in adopting new methods. 


EMPLOYMENT IN REGISTERED FACTORIES. 


The table below shows the great increase in the number ot 
workers employed during and after the war period. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED PER DAY IN FACTORIES 
REGISTERED UNDER SECTION 2 (j) AND sECTION 5 (1) AND (2) 
OF THE Facrories Act, 1934, 


Classification 
ot factorian: 1934. } 1939; 1944, 1945, 1946, 1947, 1948, 


Government and Loca] 
Fund Factories ..| 3,958} 6,184 ) 36,182 | 39,786 | 21,428 | 17,261) 18,416 


Textiles © LUIS 2,169 1,826 1,954 2,224 1,694 2,887 
Food, Drink and 


Tobacco ..| 888] 1,679 | 6,826] 65,931; 4,618 | 5,271! 5,320 
Chemicals, Dyes, etc, ae 147 331 407 328 320 218 
Engineering «| 418 747 1,760 2,850 1,375 1,679 1,796 
Minerala and Metals..| 18 35 46 34 


Paperand Printing . | 1,468 2,069 1,902 1,936 


Prose: reliting te 
wood, glass and 


cs t 
[es] 
por) 
rg 
-3 
~ 


sions a} 285 585 {| 1,760! 1,716} 1,384 | 1,673! 1,782 
Hidesand Skins .] .. 92 84 63 44 45 | 49 
Misczllaneour bl? Se 494 | 1,072 | 1,203] 1,439} 1,129! 1,229 


! 
Total, . | 7,710 | 14,201 | 51.782 | 85,970 35,119 | 31,461 | 34,195 
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The number employed in 1948 was more than four times the CHAPTER’ 6. 

number in 1934 and nearly two and half times the number in 1939. eats 
The year of peak employment was 1945, when the number of _ Industries, 
workers was one and a half times the number in 1948. A sharp Emrtoymenr 
increase in employment occurred. between the years 1939 and 1944 eee 
and a sudden decrease occurred after 1945 when the war was ae 
terminated. It will be noticed, however, that the major portion 
of the increase in employment was in respect of Government and 
Local Fund Factories and the increase registered in other industries 
was, in comparison, not very considerable. For the number of 
workers employed in Government factories increased from 6,184 
in 1989 to 39,786 in 1945, which decreased to, 18,416 in 1948, 
The number employed in other industries increased from 8,017 im 
1939 to 16,194 in 1945, which decreased to 15,779 in 1948. 
A further analysis of the workers employed in Government factories 
shows that nearly the whole of the increase in employment is 
accounted for by the ordnance factories in which the Defence 
ene of. the Government of India is concentrated. The 
‘allowing table shows the magnitude of the increase in employ- 
ment in these factories alone. 


Year, No, of Persons Employed, 
1934 a .. 9§,282 
1939 #3 .. §,184 
1944 ae .. 984,227 
1945 re ., 88,078 
1948 A | .. 16,014 


The only other Government factories employing appreciable 
pumbers of workers are the Railways, the Water Pumping Station, 
the Telegraphs and the printing presses. The numbers employed- 
in these being not considerable, the rise, and fall in employment 
of industrial labour during the period shown in the table was 
wholly governed by the changes in employment occurring in the 
erdnance factories. 


Next in importance to Government factories in providing employ- 
ment are factories grouped under the industries Food, Drink and 
Tobacco. These factories, which employed 1,679 workers in 1939, 
employed 6,826 in 1944, the year of peak employment in these 
industries, and 5,320 workers in 1948. The workers are distributed 
mainly in sugar and gur factories, bakeries, the biscuit-manufacturing 
concern and small bidi factories. 


Among the other industries absorbing the rest of labour, the 
important ones are textiles, paper and printing, engineering, and 
process relating to wood, glass and stone. Between them they 
employed 8,799 workers in 1948. The first two employed 2,887 and 
2,324 workers each in that year. It is the engineering industry, 
however, which has expanded more than others and this again was 
the result of Defence production. All industries, except hides and 
skins, now employ more workers in varying degrees than they did 
before the war. But as the hides and skins industry has becn 
employing very few workers the effect of its decline on the total 
employment is imperceptible. 
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ORGANIZATION OF LABOUR. 


Industrial labour in the district is not yet well organised. It is 
only in the post-war period that the workers, having felt the neces- 
sity of organising themselves, have formed trade unions with a view 
to securing better conditions of work, higher wages ete. 


The earliest trade union formed in the district regarding which 
some information is available was the Bhandi Kamgar Sangh, Poona, 
registered in 1938, under the Indian Trade Unions Act. It was 
started with the object of safeguarding the interests of workers of 
brass and copper wares by bringing about unity among them and 
for taking part in such activities as were conducive to the same 
object. On the 2nd of December, 1987, all the brass and copper 
ware workers in Vetal Peth went on strike for the redress 
of their grievances. These grievances were concerned not only 
with the rates of wages but also such matters as the 
dharmadaya and other deductions. The demands were: the 
creation of a trust of all the amounts collected by way of charities 
to be utilised in the interest of the workers, reform in the method 
c! the accounting of loss of metal in manufacture, etc. The strike 
went on for about 12 days and led to the setting up of an Arbitra- 
tion Board consisting of representatives of both the sides. The 
3oard arrived at a compromise regarding wage rates. Rates of 
wages were raised in regard to all articles by two annas to 
eight annas per maund of 16 seers according to pattern and size. 
No decision was reached regarding the rest of the demands. 
Subsequent to this, the Union or Sangh was started to maintain 
unity amongst the workers. The sangh included both karkhandars 
and their employees. The earnings of the employees ranged 
between 6 annas and 8 annas. before the strike, but as a result of 
the strike these were increasedto from 10 annas to 14 annas per 
day, The union had a membership of 800 workers. This union 
does not appear on the register now. 


The oldest of the existing unions. was formed in 1942 and the 
next in 1944. The increase in the number of unions in subsequent 
years has been rapid and almost phenomenal in the years 1947-§ 
as shown below :— 


Year. No, of Trade Unions. 
1945-46 ar aie 3 
1946-47 an a4 8 
1947-48 Sy ee 27 
1948-49 ae 43 


The phenomenal increase in the last two years was only a reflection 
of the general tendency throughout the Bombay State towards 
formation of trade unions. “The increase in the number of trade 
unions,” as the Registrar of Trade Unions, Bombay, remarks in 
Lis report for the year 1948-49, “was due to the desire on the part 
of the workers to organise themselves with a view to securin 
improvement in their working conditions, wages and genera 
standard of living and also to safeguard their interests against 
growing economic difficulties.” He further remarks that “with 
the All-India Trade Union Congress and the Indian Federation of 
Labour slowly going out of the picture, the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress and the Hind Mazdoor Sabha were striving hard 
to extend their fields of activities and this also resulted in the 
formation and registration of several new trade unions.” The 
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trade union movement has gathered momentum in the immediate 
post-war period and the explanation of this is not far to seek. The 
workers are evidently becoming increasingly conscious in recent 
years not only as a result of the country attaining independence 
and the more purposeful policy of the Government towards labour, 
but also as a result of growing hardships imposed upon the working 
classes by inflation and runaway prices in the post-war period. 
This consciousness has led to efforts on the part of the workers to 
organise themselves so that they may be able to get their grievances 
redressed by concerted action. 


A striking feature to be noted about this movement is that many 
of the trade unions are short-lived, Sixteen new unions were 
registered in 1948-9, but in the same year as many as eight unions 
had their registration cancelled for non-submission of annual 
reports. Here again, as the Registrar remarks, it is likely that 
many of the unions were formed mainly to secure certain 
concessions or advantages or to achieve certain objects of immediate 
interest. A real desire to run sound trade unions as permanent 
institutions which will promote solidarity among workers, give 
them strength and continually look after their welfare seems to 
be lacking behind this feverish activity. Another possible 
explanation of their short life is that there is a lack of trained 
persons to organise and conduct. union affairs, as the workers them- 
selves are mostly illiterate and depend on outsiders for organisation 
and leadership. 


Thirty-one out of the 43 trade unions at the beginning of 1949 
had a total of 19,125 members, of whom 1,225 were women 
workers. Not all these persons were strictly industrial workers, 
as some of them were not employed in factories as defined by the 
Factories Act. Some of the trade unions registered belong to 


workers other than those employed in factories. Chief: 


among such trade unions are those that belong to workers in 
municipalities. The distribution.of unions according to industry 
showed that there were 3 unions in Transport, 8 in Textiles, 4 in 
Printing Presses, 7 in Municipalities, 8 in Engineering and the 
remaining 18 in miscellaneous industries. There is one interesting 
feature about the distribution of membership, Of the 48 unions, 
as many as 18 were unions of workers employed in Government 
factories and in 1948 the membership of 16 of these alone was 
18,674, as against the total of 18,407 workers employed in all 
Government factories. As for the central organisations to which 
some of them were affiliated, it may be assumed that the most 
influential organisations were the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress and the Hind Mazdoor Sabha. 


During 1948-9, the income of 31 unions, which consists of contribu- 
tions from members, donations, sale of periodicals, books and rules. 
etc., interest on investments and income from other sources, was 
Ris. 45,682. The main source of income, no doubt, was contribu- 
tions from members, which amounted to as much as Rs, 39,467. 
The other two sources of income were donations and miscellaneous 
which amounted to Rs. 3,892 and Rs. 2,283 respectively. The 
average income of a union for that year was Rs. 1,473. In 
1948-9 the total assets of the $1 unions in the Poona district were 
Rs. 26,078, distributed as follows:—Cash, Rs. 15,414; Unpaid 
Subscriptions, Rs. 3,946; Miscellaneous, Rs. 6,718. 
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The first item of their expenditure is office establishment. 
It consists of allowances and salaries to office-bearers and 
the staff, auditors’ fees and other expenses incidental to maintain- 
ing an office. This is a fixed item of expenditure. Expenditure 
for other purposes is varying, depending on the nature and ex'ent 
of the activities of the union. In this category, the biggest item 
of expenditure is in respect of conducting trade disputes, legal 
expenses, and compensation, if it is to be paid, to members for loss 
out of trade disputes. Other expenditure varics with the welfare 
activities undertaken by the union. Funeral, old-age, sickness, 
and unemployment benefits; educational, social and religious 
benefits ; cost of publishing periodicals and conducting meetinys~ 
all these depend upon the financial position of the union. The 
average expenditure of a union in the Poona district for the year 
1948-49 was Rs. 949. The total expenditure of Rs. 29,428 of the 
81 unions were distributed as follows :—Salaries, expenses of. 
establishment, rates, rents, taxes, stationery, printing, Rs. 13,356;. 
salaries, allowances and expenditure of officers, Rs. 5,712; 
Miscellaneous, Rs. 5,313; donations to other unions, affiliation and 
delegation expenses, Ks. 3,203; conducting trade disputes, 
Rs. 1,028 ; auditor, Rs. 425 ; funeral and old age benefits, etc., Rs. 211; 
legal expenses, Rs. 122; and social and educational, Rs. 58. 


With the passing of the Bombay -Industrial Relations Act in. 
1946, the relations between workers and employers have been more 
precisely regulated than before and conciliation and arbitration, 
for which the Act provides the machinery are the methods of 
dealing with and settling the disputes between either employers and 
employees or employees and employees. 


A dispute may be referred: for conciliation to a conciliator and 
for arbitration to a labour court or an industrial court, at the 
instance of either of the parties to the dispute or of the Government. 
Since the passing of the Act, 22 cases were referred for concilia- 
tion, 4 in 1948 and 18 in 1949, Out of the four cases in 1948, 
three related to demands for pay and allowances and the remaining 
one to leave and hours of work. Two of the four cases ended in 
failure and were disposed of within a month. In the third case 
the proceedings were discontinued as the Representative Union 
concerned under the Act referred the dispute to the Industrial 
Court for arbitration. The fourth remained pending. Out of the 
18 cases brought in for conciliation in 1949, fifteen disputes related 
to proposals for retrenchment, while the rest related to pay and 
allowances. Three cases were amicably settled, while one ended 
in failure. In another case, only part agrcement was reached. 
In 12 cases, the proceedings were discontinued, as all of them were 
referred to the Industrial Court for arbitration at the request of 
the Representative Unions concerned, or of both the parties to the 
dispute or of the Government. 


Cases for conciliation were also received under the Central Act, 
the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, and these cases numbered 7 up 
to the year ended 1949. Two of them were from the Transport 
Industry, one from the Chemical Industry, and the others from 
miscellaneous industries. The points of dispute were pay and 
allowances in three cases, while in three others they were discharge 
and reinstaternent of workers. Of these, 4 cases were settled 
amicably, while three ended in failure. 
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Of the cases referred to the Industrial Court for arbitration from 
the Poona district the awards given in respect of three have been 
published, up to now (1949). One of them was the dispute between 
the Sholapur Motor Transport Ltd., Poona, and the workmen 
employed under it. The points of dispute were recognition of 
their union, the unions’ privileges, regulation of hours of work and 
leave, uniforms, provident fund, pay scales, and reinstatement of 
some dismissed workers. The award was in favour of the workers 
in regard to all the demands. The dismissed persons were 
reinstated, the pay scales demanded were granted, bonus and 
uniforms were paid and hours of work and leave were regulated. 

The second case was the dispute between the Walchandnagar 
Industries Ltd., and the workmen employed under it. The points of 
dispute were reinstatement of retrenched persons, dearness 
allowance, holidays with pay, and bonus and retention allowance 
to seasonal workers. The award was in favour of the employer 
and every demand of the workers was rejected. 


The third case was regarding the dismissal of a worker by the 
Walchandnagar Industries Ltd. The worker demanded his rein- 
statement, and the court ordered his reinstatement with compensation 
for the period he was out of work. 


The Industrial Court has fixed minimum wages for workers in the 
Cotton Textile Industry. 
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Tu: vs Finance. 
MOST IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENT IN THE FINANCIAL ORGANISATION Acencizs OLD 


of the district during this century is the gradual replacement of the  anp New. 
id agencies of credit supply by new ones. Modern joint stock 
vanks are replacing the indigenous bankers, while co-operative 
edit organisations are replacing the money-lenders. Whereas the 
»rocess is more or less complete in the first case and was brought 
‘bout by the free working of economic forces, it is much less so 
n the second, although the co-operative movement is encouraged 
nd supervised by the State Government. The district is now 
erved by 36 banks and branches (which include five banks with 
egistered offices in the district and nine of their branches) that 
rovide banking and credit facilities in the urban area. Co-opera- 
ive credit organisations number over 400. They have been 
ntering the field in larger numbers during the last six or seven years 
nd filling the gap caused by a partial withdrawal by money- 
snders from their business following the enforcement of the Bombay 
igricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, 1939,.and the Bombay Money- 
onders Act, 1947. The licensed money-lenders, as on 3lst March 
950, numbered 423. 


A number of insurance companies (seven of which have their 
egistered offices in the district), loan and investment companies, 
nd post office savings banks have also been working in the district, 
overing a part of the field of finance. In recent years, other modes 
f investing savings, small and large, have been increasingly 
tilised. They are post office cash certificates, National Savings 
‘ertificates, Treasury Savings Deposits and Government loans. 
arge limited companies, private and public, that are increasingly 
ormed to carry on trade and. industry, accept from the public 
eposits which provide yet another mode of investment. 


The financial assistance from the State Government, which used 
> be given to agriculture through tagai loans, now extends to 
eserving industries also. 


Indigenous Banking.—At the time the Bombay Provincial Banking _Iwn1cenova 
inquiry Committee (1929-30) was conducting its investigation, BANKING. 
1ere were quite a number of indigenous banks or bankers in the 
istrict doing an enormous volume of business with a considerable 
mount of investment. These bankers advanced loans to village 
ywears and big agriculturists, granted financial accommodation to 
mall traders and merchants, and engaged themselves in inland trade 
n a large scale. They did a vast inland exchange business among 
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CHAPTER 7. the merchant class by issuing and discounting hundies (inland bills 


—_ of exchange). They also dealt in the purchase and sale of gold 
Finance. and silver bullion and ornaments, and advanced loans against 
can them. 

ANKING. 


The indigenous bankers received deposits from - small traders. 
dealers and merchants and‘ paid some interest on these. The rate 
of interest varied between 4 and 6 per cent. They generally 
advanced short term loans and on personal credit. Loans for 
a longer term, that is, for a term not generally exceeding ten years, 
were advanced against specific mortgage. Loans were paid in cash, 
but were returned both in cash and kind, the bankers’ preference 
being for repayment in kind if they maintained shop. ‘The rate of 
interest charged by them varied between 6 and 12 per cent. according 
to the credit and business of the borrower, the term of the Ioan an 
the security offered. 


In recent years, there has been a general decline in the hund: 
business of the indigenous bankers. Competition from ‘modern 
joint stock banks has forced them out of this field. Some indigenous 
panier have converted their firms into registered joint stock 

anks, 


MONEY-LENDERS. Money-lenders—Money-lenders are’ the traditional suppliers o! 
credit in the district, especially in the rural areas. At the time 
when the last Gazetteer was compiled they were the only class o: 
poror who dealt in credit, apart from indigenous bankers whose 
usiness was more or less confined to big towns. Even as recentl 
as 1929-30, they occupied an important place in the field of rura 
finance. This was admitted by more witnesses than one from tli 
district before the Banking Enquiry Committee. There was litth 
of modern banking and the co-operative movement had not madi 
striking progress. The importance of money-lenders is not quit 
negligible even at present, though other agencies of supplyinj 
credit have made considerable progress. 


Control by Legis- The evil practices of some of the money-lenders have alway: 
lation, attracted adverse notice. The high rates of interest charged by 
them, though justified in many cases by the risk involved, and the 
greediness of some to extort money from the illiterate debtor by 
false accounts and fraud have not merely kept large sections o 
agriculturists permanently in debt but have also contributed t 
the depression of the agricultural industry. The resentment of thi 
agricultural] debtors against the money-lenders as a class found it 
expression as far back as 1875 in what came to be known as thi 
Deccan Riots. It was this rict which led to the passing of thi 
Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 1879. This Act was late 
Deccan Agricul- repealed and replaced by the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relie 
Bit ae” Act (XXVIII) of 1939, which aimed at the adjustment of old dehts 
Homboy ‘Agri. The latter Act was first applied only in 1942, and then too onl 
cultural Debtors to two talukas of the district, viz. Khed and Ambegaon 
Relief Act, Subsequently, with effect from Ist April 1947, the application o 
1939. the Act was extended to the whole of the district. The numbe 
of applications received for adjustment was 59,859 from 1942 t 
81st March, 1951. The amount involved in these applications wa 
Rs. 2,33,19,323. Up to the close of 1951, 45,959 applications wer 
disposed of and the amount of debt involved in them was reduce: 

to Rs. 1,15,38,223. 
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It was not till 1947 that legislation was undertakken to register 
money-lenders and to regulate their transactions with the borrowers. 
The Bombay Money-lenders Act (XXXI) of 1947 requires the 
money-lenders to obtain licences to carry on their business, to 
maintain proper accounts of their transactions in the prescribed 
form and to give prescribed returns to their borrowers and to the 
State. Further, it authorises the Government to regulate the rate of 
interest to be charged. This Act was brought into operation in the 
district, as in the rest of the State, from 17th November 1947, For 
administrative purposes, Poona City is provided with a special 
Registrar of Maney-lenders while for the rest of the district the 
Personal Assistant to the Collector acts as the Registrar. On 41st 
March 1950, there were 256 licensed moncy-lenders in the Poona 
City area and 157 in the rest of the district. It is, however, 
believed that the number of persons holding licences now is 
considerably less than the number that had actually followed the 
orofession before the Act was passed. ‘The moncy-lenders as a class 
did not favour the passing of the Act, and there was a_ marked 
reluctance on their part to take out licences. It is likely. thereforo, 
that a large number of them have cither given up their business 
ow have been doing it illegally. In these circumstances, those to 
whom money-lenders were an important source of credit now 
2xperience difficulty in obtaining it, In-the rural areas there has 
‘ecently been a marked increase in the number of applications for 
agai loans, which seems to be, at least in part, the result of 
t contraction of the business of money-lenders. 


_ The following table shows the amount of loans advanced by the 
licensed money-lenders in the district from the 17th November 
‘947 to 31st Decomber 1949, i.¢., a period of two years :— 


TABLE I. 


THE AMOUNT OF LOANS ADVANCED BY MONEY-LENDERS,*® 


Loans to Loans to Total. 
Loans advancod by : traders. | non-traders. 
Rs. Ra Rs. 
ft) Money-lendors holding licences but not 
exempted under soctiva 22 of the Act— 
Poona City .. - be oe 43,094,743 43,094,743! 
Poona District excluding Poona City..| 13,53,668 30,97,131 peer, 
£) Banks, and companies exemptod under, | 
section 22 af tha Act—- | 
Poona City aS «-] 64,569,147 4,23,782 sian 
Poona District oxcluding Poona City. | aee 23% | 20,90,086, 
Tosals «ish saan | 1,68,18,555' 


a RS ie 


°The figures given in this table show the amounts advanced by all agencies 
equired to hold valid licences under the Bombay Moncy-lenders Act, 1947. 


*°Under the Act, it is not obligatory on money-lenders to submit returns of 
ans to traders. 


©°°igures of loans to traders and non-traders are not separately available. 
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Government have fixed the maximum rate of interest to be 
charged by the money-lenders throughout the State of Bombay. The 
rates are 6 per cent. per annum for secured loans and 9 per cent. 
for unsecured ‘loans. 


id atid Credit Societies and Banks.—These consist of agri- 
cultural co-operative credit societies, multi-purpose. societies, a land 
mortgage bank, non-agricultural credit societies such as urban 
co-operative banks, salary earners’ societies, etc., and a district 
central co-operative bank. 


Agricultural Co-operative Credit Societies—These societies form 
the bulk of the co-operative credit organisation of the district. They 
have mostly a single village as their area of operation, but 
occasionally hamlets and small villages in the neighbourhood are 
also included. Their main function is to provide financial 
accommodation of short term (one year) and intermediate term 
(from 3 to 5 years) nature to their members for productive purposes. 
They also collect the savings of the rural community, mostly from 
the members, in the form of fixed and savings deposits. The 
compulsory deposit system of deducting a fraction of the loans 
advanced and eroding it to the member’s deposit account, that was 
in vogue formerly, has now been. given up. Instead, voluntary 
contributions to share capital) and deposits are collected at the time 
of harvest. Loans from the central bank supplement the funds at 
the disposal of these societies. 


Loans are given mostly on the personal security of the borrower 
supplemented by the guarantee of two approved sureties. In 
seme socictics the crops grown, by the borrower are taken as 
additional security and loans aré made available according to the 
progress made in the agricultural operations. Where loans out- 
standing are in arrears or-borrowings are larger than the norma’ 
credit limit, the borrower may be required to give collateral security 
in the form of mortgage-of, his immovable property. To ensure 
punctual recovery, these societies require their borrowers to sell their 
produce through the regional purchase and sale socicties. 


The rate of interest charged generally depends upon the finanvia 
position of each society. Recently the Agaeultural Credit Organi. 
sation Committee appointed by the State Government recommencec 
that steps should be taken to reduce the lending rate to 64 per cent. 
and in order to enable the societies to implement this recommendatior 
Government have promised various forms of assistance to them 
such as guarantee of losses up to 5 per cent. of the loan: 
granted to adjusted debtors, exemption from payment of super. 
vision fees and grants-in-aid to meet secretaria) cost up to a maxi 
mum of 2% per cent. of the working capital. As a_ result, thc 
societies have latterly taken steps to reduce the lending rate tc 
6% per cent. 


The number of such societies registered in the district up to the 
end ot the year 1938-39 was 192 with a membership of 11,497 anc 
a working capital of Rs. 22,61,555. By the end of 1948-49, th: 
number of societies increased to 328, membership to 19,296 anc 
working capital to Rs. 24,21,537. These and other details for thi 
year 1938-39 and the three years ended 1948-49 are shown in the 
table II at p. 321. 
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The working of the societies showed a net loss of Rs. 9,978 in 
1938-39 and net profits in each of the three years ended 1948-49 were 
Rs. 19,994, Rs. 86,722 and Rs. 59,789 respectively. 


Multi-purpose Societies.-These societies are also credit societies, 
but they link credit with marketing. In addition to providing 
short term and intermediate term credit they undertake to supply 
such agricultural requisites as seed, manure, and feeding stuffs for 
cattle, and also make arrangements for the joint sale of their 
members’ produce. This enables them to advance loans against 
the security of members’ agricultural produce. The need 
for such societies is felt all the more by the agriculturists whose 
debts have been adjusted. To satisfy this growing need, it is now 
desired to convert gradually agricultural co-operative credit societies 
into multi-purpose societies and to extend the field of operation of 
each society to groups of villages within a radius of five miles, 
To enable the multi-purpose societies to carry on their function of 
selling the produce of their members, Government have authorised 
the Registrar to sanction long term loans for the construction of 
godowns to store agricultural produce. 


There were no multi-purpose societies in the district before 
1939-40, At the end of 1948-49 their number was 34 with a member- 
ship of 3,915 and a-working capital of Rs. 2,538,748. These and other 
details for the three years ended 1948-49 are given in table III at 


p. 321 


The working of these societies showed a net loss of Rs. 4,368 
in 1946-47, a net profit of Rs. 2,137 in 1947-48 and again a net loss 
of Rs. 144 in 1948-49. 


Agricultural credit sociéties, including multi-purpose societies, are 


now playing an increasingly important part in the field of | 


agricultural finance where til] recent years there were no alternatives 


to money-lenders as sources of credit. Various committecs » 


appointed by the State and Central Governments to study the 
question of extending rural credit emphasised the need for 
enlarging the sphere of co-operative societies with suitable 


reorganisation. The Co-operative Planning Committee advocated | 


the extension of the movement so as to bring 50 per cent. | 
of the villages and 30 per cent. of the rural population within the | 
ambit of the reorganised primary societies. In the State of Bombay | 
the period within which the objective was to be achieved was | 
proposed as seven years from the year 1946-47, As a result of the» 


steps taken by Government to ai inageie these recommendations, 
the primary societies registered in this district up to the year 1948-49 
covered 44-5 per cent. of the villages and 14:8 per cent. of the 
rural population. 


With the application of the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief 
Act to the whole of the district from April 1947, the need to extend 
crop finance to agriculturists whose debts were to be adjusted was 
felt because of the curtailment of credit by money-lenders. Where 
co-operative credit societies or multi-purpose societies did not exist, 
the central banks were advised to extend crop finance direct to 
agriculturists whose debts were to be adjusted and who were not 
members of any society dispensing credit. At the end of June 1949 
arrangements for crop finance through the co-operative credit and 
multi-purpose societies and the central bank were made in as many 
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as 787 out of the 1,180 villages of the 12 talukas of the district. The 
details are given in the table below :— 


TABLE IV. 


Villages covered by Co-operative Credit Societies, Multi-purpose 
Societies and the Central Bank for crop 


finance at the end of June 1949. 


Total number of Villages covered 


ace Villages, areca 

Indapur of 85 85 
Dhond oe 65 43 
Ambegaon at 112 74 
Khed a8 155 111 
Junnar is 155 109 
Shirur af 79 73 
Purandar i 92 64 
Bhimthadi “fe 64 52 
Poona City ae 10 2 
Haveli i 124 98 
Mulshi - 78 22 
Mawal oa 167 54 

Total... 1,186 787 


The number of applications for loans received druing the year 
1948-49 for crop finance was $39, the amount asked for was 
Rs. 2,60,275 and the amount advanced was Rs. 1,51,145. Only six 
applications were rejected. 


The Land Mortgage Bank.—The agricultural credit societies meet 
the short term and. to some extent, intermediate term credit require- 
ments of the agriculturists. Their resources do not permit their under- 
taking long term finance. The Land Mortgage Bank satisfies this 
need to some extent. In Poona District there is only one such bank 
and its members numbered 887 in 1948-49. The bank advances 
long term loans to its members on the security of immovable property 
for: (1) redemption of mortgaged lands and houses and 
liquidation of old debts; (2) improvement of agricultural land and 
adopting improved methods of cultivation; (3) purchase and 
installation of costly agricultural plant and machinery ; (4) purchase 
of land for the purpose of improvement, or more economic cultiva- 
tion of existing holdings, or bringing under cultivation waste, forest 
or fallow lands. 


The bank’s capital is raised by entrance fees, shares, and deposits, 
and loans from the Provincial Land Mortgage Bank. The last 
mentioned constitutes the most important source of funds. The 
borrowings of the bank are limited to 20 times its paid up share 
capital plus reserve fund, subject to a maximum of the total of the 
outstanding loans given by it against mortgages and the other 
securities held by it. At the end of June 1949 the total working 
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capital of the Land Mortgage Bank, Poona, was Rs. 1-8 lakhs. The 
details are given below :— 


TABLE V. 
Working capital of the Poona Land Mortgage Bank. 
Rs. 
Share Capital Z 23,543 


Loans from the Provincial Land Mortgage Bank... 1,835,665 
Reserve Fund ae a ia 7,480 
Other Funds i “, .. 19,208 


ee errs 


Total .. 1,85,846 


The bank gives loans on the mortgage of land and other immov- 
able property of at least twice the value of the amount of loan. ‘The 
maximum and minimum limits for loan as prescribed by the by-laws 
of the bank are Rs. 15,000 and Rs. 400 respectively, the maximum 
limit being allowed to be exceeded with the special sanction of the 
Registrar. Loans are made payable in from 10 to 20 annual equated 
instalments, according to the purpose of the loan and the repaying 
capacity of the applicant’. Before_loans are given to members, they 
have to be sanctioned by the Board of Directors of the Provincial 
Land Mortgage Bank. The following table shows the number and 
the amount of loans distributed by the Land Mortgage Bank, Poona, 
during the years from 1938-39 to 1948-49, 


TABLE VI. 
Loans distributed by the Poona Land Mortgage Bank. 


Year eet is eae 
Rs. 
1938-39 Sa 72 84,720 
1939-40 24 27,094 
1940-41 18 13,000 
1941-42 26 40,150 
1942-48 24 28,250 
1943-44 22, 18,800 
1944-45 24 26,800 
1945-46 Rs 5 7,700 
1946-47 a a 5,393 
1947-48 ~ a 2,628 
1948-49 av 7 23,000 


The rate of interest does not exceed 1% per cent. over the rate 
charged by the Provincial Land Mortgage Bank. Loans for con- 
struction of wells are advanced at 3% per cent., for land improvement 
and purchase of agricultural machinery at 5% per cent., and for 
redemption of debts and purchase of lands at 6 per cent, per annum. 
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Non-agricultural Credit Societies.-These are credit societies, 
mostly of the urban areas, catering to the needs of non-agriculturists 
like traders, artisans, salary earners and factory workers. They 
include urban banks, salary earners’ societies and communal 
societies. 

The area of operation of a non-agricultural credit society is 
generally restricted to a town or part of a town, and persons residing 
in that area are eligible for membership. But any one who is already 
a member of any credit society, other than the Land Mortgage Bank 
or any other central financing agency, is generally excluded. The 
capital required is raised by the issue of shares, by accep*ing 
deposits and by borrowing from the central financing agency. Tha 
limit to borrowing is at present restricted to eight times the total 
amount of paid up capital, reserve and building funds minus 
accumulated losses. 


Loans form the main and, in most cases, the only business of these 
societies. Fixed advances or loans are given on pledge of agricul- 
tural produce, gold or silver. Cash credit and overdrafts are made 
against fixed deposits or Government paper. The societies also 
provide other banking facilities, such as issue of drafts and hundis, 
and collection of cheques, hundis and draft bills, dividend warrants, 
etc. There are 17 such societies in the district during the yeur 
1948-49, The following table shows their-membership, loans made 
by them and sources of funds during the three years ended 
1948-49 :— 


TABLE VII. 
Non-agricultural Credit Societies. 


Loans held at the end of the 
Number . ! year from 
Year, of iMemhers.| Loans mads ducing eee cere nterer | 
Rocieties.' the year, | Non- Central 
1 Moembera.! members, Societies, Financing 
' Agency, 
1 2: 8 4 5 6 1 7 8 
' Se ee ae ee nd \ Se ee 
Ra. Rs. Rs. | Re, Re, 
1946-47 80 25,560 | Individuals.. 50,61,334 o oe | 
Banks and i 
Soctetios .. 1,78,305 ; 22,46,807 | 16,239,012 18,916 2,26,118 
1947-48 61 25,312 | Individuals, 52,390,326 
| Banke and. 
H Societies .. 61,949 | 24,901,482 | 13,52,112 2,514 90,879 
1948-49 61 25,997 Individuals,. 66,74,643 . o. | os 
| Banks and | 
Socletics .. | 28,17,152 | 15,88,589 | 2,478 1,05,974 


The aggregate ‘profits of these societies during each of the three years 
were Ks. 81,237, Rs. 88,724 and Rs. 57,018 respectively. 


Co-operative Urban Banks._There were nine co-operative urban 
banks in the district during 1948-49. In 1939-40 too there were nine. 
The number decreased to seven in the next year, and remained 
constant till 1945-46 when one more bank was added. It again 
became nine in 1947-48. 

During the ten years ended 1948-49, the co operate urban banks 
advanced loans averaging Rs. 20,00,000 annually. During each of 
the three years ended 1948-49, the loans granted were much higher. 
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CHAPTER 7. The following table shows the loans advanced and the loans held 


aay by the banks from members and societies :— 
Finance. 
Co-OPERATIVE 
Creprr Societies TABLE VIII. 
AND BANES. Co-opERATIVE Unsan Banxs.* 


Non-agricultural 
Credit Societies 


Co-operative Loans held at the end of the year from 
Urban Banks, Number Mom- a er eee eee sale eee oy 
Year, of ber- Loana Provincial 
Banks. | ship. made, Membors. Non- or Central 
members. Co-opern- 
tive Bank. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Ra. Rs. Rs, - Rs. 
1946-47 .. 8 9,399 29,91,341 18,938,686 13,968,238 1,34,780 
1947-48 .. 9 10,037 36,60,682 19,867,177 13,04,542 
1948 49 ,.! 9 10,450 37,00,347 21,33,471 14,79,642 23,730 


During each of these three years the aggregate profits of the banks 
were Ks, 29,155, Rs. 40,455 and Rs. 54,760 respectively, while the 
rate of dividend varied-from)3-to 7%: per cent. in 1946-47 and from 
2% to 5 per cent. in 1947-48. 


District Central The Poona Central Co-operative Bank Ltd., Poona.~This bank is 
oye the central financing agency of the district for all co-operative credit 
societies affiliated to it. It carries on general banking business with 
these societies. Apart from financing them, it serves also as 
a balancing centre, accepting the surplus funds of one society at 
a tair rate of interest and transferring them to another which requires 
more funds than it has. Membership of the bank is open to 
affiliated societies as well as individual shareholders. It also admits, 
as nominal members, members. of primary societies requiring finance 
against agricultural produce and valuables and also persons who are 
not members of any society dispensing credit but whose debts 
have been adjusted and require finance for crops against security 
of agricultural produce and _ valuables. The Poona Central 
Co-operative Bank has recently amended its membership bye-laws 
providing that all credit-worthy agriculturists requiring finance for 
agricultural and other purposes may be admittd until they are 
absorbed as members of co-operative societies. The nominal 
members are required to pay only the entrance fee and are not given 
the right to vote. 


The funds of the Central Bank consist of (i) share capital, 
(ii) reserve and other funds, (iii) current, savings and fixed deposits, 
and (iv) loans and overdrafts from banks. A provision is made in 
the bye-laws of the bank for allotting shares to the Bombay Provincial 
Co-operative Bank to the extent of Rs. 5 lakhs. The bank is allowed 
to borrow from the latter to the extent of eight times the total amount 
of its paid up capital, accumulated reserve and building funds 
minus accumulated losses. Subject to limits fixed by Government 
and the Registrar, the bank is permitted to accept deposits from local 
bodies and municipalities. 


°The figures in this table are already included in the figures relating to non- 
agricultural credit societies in the previous tabie. 
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As on 30th June 1949, the number of members of the bank was 
3.154 individuals and 502 banks and societies; and the working 
capital Rs. 1-25 crores. The corresponding figures as on 30th June 
1938 were 2,883, 241 and Rs. 49 lakhs. Details of the working 
capital for the two years are given below :— 


1938. 1948. 
Rs. Rs. 
Share Capital ..  8,70,860 8,96,090 
Loans and deposits from— 
Members .. 89,05,385 1,00,54,506 
Non-members ee Seas eeu 
Societies ..  4,09,222 15,74,400 
Provincial Bank én 26,845 Se 
Reserve Fund ..  1,14,856 2,32,563 
Other Funds 92,195 1,98,880 
Total .. 49,19,363 1,24,56,439 


Loans and cash credit are given to affiliated societies as well as 
to individual members within the limit fxed in the bye-laws and at 
rates of interest fixed by the board of directors from time to time. 
The bank, however, has to advance loans to agricultural primary 
societies at a rate of interest not exceeding 4 per cent. in order to 
enable them to advance loans for agricultural purposes at a rate 
not exceeding 6% per cent. In other cases, the rate of interest 
charged by the bank varies from 4 to 7 per cent. The rate of interest 
at which the bank itself borrows usually varies between 1% and 
1% per cent. 


Between the years 1937-38 and..1948-49 the bank granted loans 
averaging Rs. 50 lakhs annually. The amount of loans during the 
three years ended 1948-49 is given below :— 


Year. Loans made to- 
Individuals. Societies. 
Rs. Rs. 
1946-47 fs 29,86,866 18,08,,595 
1947-48 a 14,99,380 42,43,351 
1948-49 bes 14,70,506 Pa 2,43,07,122 


The profits of the bank during each of the three years were Rs. 54,765, 
Rs. 59,412 and Rs. 66,844 respectively. The rate of dividend was 
6, 7 and 6 per cent. 


Joint Stock Banks.—In 1948, there were seven joint stock banks 
registered in the Poona district. In addition to their registered 
offices, they had seven branches working in the district. Twelve 
other joint stock banks registered outside the district had opened 
branches, sub-branches or sub-offices in the district, numbering in 
all 22. The following statement, abstracted from the Statistical 
Tables relating to Banks in India for the year 1948 (published by 
the Reserve Bank of India), shows the distribution of joint stock 
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and sub-offices in the 


TABLE IX. 
Jom Stock BANKS worKING IN Poona Disraicr (1948).° 


Name of the Bank. 


Branches ete, within the district. 


(1) Having registered oiliees in the district. 


Bank of Maharashtra 


Bank of Poona 
Bharat Industrial Bank 


Bhor State Bank 

Kering Rupchand & Co.t 
Presidency Industrial Bank . 
Swastik Bankt 


Poona 2 (R.O. & B). 
Kirkee 1 (B). 

Poona 8 (R.O. & 2B). 
Poona 2 Ee & B). 
Lonavala 1 (B). 
Baramati 1 (B). 

Bhor 1 oat 

Poona 1 (R.O.). 
Poona I (R.O.). 

Bhor 1 (R.0O.). 


(2) Having registered fice outside the district. 


Bank of Baroda 

Bank of India 

Banthia Bank 

Bharat Bank 

Central Bank of India 
Devekaran Nanjee Banking Co, 


Imperial Bank of India 
National Savings Bank 


New Citizen Bank of India r 


Punjab National Bank 
United Commercial Bank 
United Western Bank 


The Bank of Maharashtra_was_registered in 1986. 
It had 18 branches in 1948, out of which 
one was in Poona and three were in Bombay. 
it had branches in that year were Chalisgaon, Dhulia, 
Hubli, Jalgaon, Kalyan, Kirkee, Kolhapur, 
Nasik, Ratnagiri and Sholapur (2). 


office is in Poona City. 


Poona 1 (B). 

Poona 2 (B). 

Poona 1 (B). 

Poona 1 (B). 

Poona 2 (S.B.). 
Poona 8 (S.B.). 
Baramati 1 (B). 
Walchandnagar 1 (B.) 


Poona 2 (B). 
Poona 1 (B). 
Poona 2 (B. & S.O.). 
Poona 2 (B. & S.O.). 


Poona 2(B. A S.B.). 
Poona 1 (B). 


Its registered 


Other places where 
Faizpur, 
Kopargaon, Nagpur, 
It is a scheduled ban 


Between 1936 and 1948, the paid up capital of the bank inerbasd 


from Rs. 10,495 to Rs. 


16,00,000, fixed deposits from Rs. 
to Rs. 46,91881 ; current and savings banks 
to Rs. 1,41, 58, 722 (Rs. 80-1 lakhs in savings deposits). 


5,508,565 
eposits from Rs. 1,62,358 
The bank 


also had accumulated a reserve fund of Rs. 3,60,000 and a contin- 


gency fund of Rs. 


50,000 in 1948. The total liabilities of the 


bank increased from Rs. 8-26 lakhs in 1986 to Rs. 2-18 crores in 
1948, On the assets side, loans, cash credits and overdrafts increased 


from Rs. 


2,60,857 to Rs. 94,32,883 ; 
to Rs. 84,27,997 (Rs. 71-5 lakhs in Government securities ). 


480,462 
Of the 


investment from Rs. 


other assets in 1948, bills discounted stood at Rs. 2,20,000; sundry 


advances at Rs. 1,92,797; 


at Rs. 2-5 lakhs. 


*R.O. = Re eters Office ; 
5.0 = Sub-O 


interest on investments at Rs. 
lands and uildlings at Rs. 2-36 lakhs ; 


B = Branch ; 


81,597 ; 
cash on hand and at banks 


S.B. = Sub-Branch ; 


fIn the Statistical Tables for 1951 this bank neither figures as a joint stock 
bank nor has it been shown as having any branch, sub-office, etc., in the Poona | 


district, 
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The earnings of the Bank in 1986 were Rs. 11,787 and profits 
Hs. 634. Next year, that is, 1987, earnings were Rs. 28,000 and 
profits Rs. 13,752 and a dividend of 8% per cent. was declared. In 
1948, earnings amounted to Rs. 5,183,274, profits to Rs. 2,05,209 and 
the rate of dividend declared was 4 per cent. 


The Presidency Industrial Bank was registered in 1937 with 
its registered office in Poona. It is a scheduled bank and had in 
1948 one branch in Bombay. 

Between 1937 und 1948 the paid up capital of the bank increased 
from Rs. 27,995 to Rs. 7,15 165 ; deposits of all kinds from Rs. 1,138,681 
to Rs. 59,19.378 (Rs. 17-9 lakhs in fixed deposits, Rs. 18-1 lakhs 
in savings deposits and Rs. 23-2 lakhs in current deposits). Of the 
other liabilities in 1948, reserve fund stood at Rs. 87,353 (reserve 
for investment, and reserve for bad and doubtful debts, at Rs. 11,200 
and Rs. 15,153 respectively); amount due to outstanding creditors 
at Rs. 1,49,689. The total liabilities which stood at Rs. 1,43.967 
in 1937 increased to Rs. 71,25,106 in 1948. On the assets side, loans 
granted increased from Rs. 70,625 to Rs. 34,11,047 ; bills discounted 
and purchased from Rs. 2,864 to Rs. 1,44,815; deposits and other 
advances from Rs. 25 to Rs. 19,506; investments from Rs. 15,183 
to Rs, 21,15,761 (Rs. 19 lakhs in Government securities; cash on 
band and at banks from Rs. 48,158 to Rs. 18,49,221. 

In 1937, the first year of its. working, the, bank incurred a loss of 
Rs. 150. In 1938 its carnings were Rs. 13,572, profits Rs. 3,027 and 
the rate of dividend declared, 2% per cent. In 1948 the correspond- 
ing figures were Rs. 2-9 lakhs, Rs. 72.212 and 3% per cent. 


The Bank of Poona was registered in 1946 with its registered 
office in Poona. It is a scheduled bank and had, in 1948, four 
branches, two of which were in Poona, one at Sangli and one at 
Sholapur. 

Between 1946 and 1948, the paid up capital stood at Rs. 12,50,000 ; 
the fixed and savings deposits increased from Rs. 2,94,699 to 
Rs, 8,25,847 (Rs. 4:69 lakhs in fixed deposits) ; current deposits and 
contingencies from Rs. 6,59,234 to’ Rs. 10,37,023. The total liabilities 
increased from Rs. 22,04,114 to Rs. 31,30,537. On the assets side, 
toans and other advances increased from Rs. 7,11,244 to Rs. 18,93,573 ; 
investments decreased from Rs. 9,83,752 to Rs. 8,12,998 
(Rs. 7-8 lakhs in Government securities) ; cash on hand and at 
banks increased from 4,31,582 to Rs. 8,27,484; the fixed assets 
from Rs. 18,953 to Rs. 82,700. 

In J946, the first year of its working, the bank incurred a loss of 
Rs. 24,359. In 1947, the earnings were Rs. 1,00,426 and protits 
lis. 9,129. In 1948, they were Rs. 1,15,718 and Rs. 17,210 
-espectively. 

The Bharat Industrial Bank® was registered in 1939 with its 
-egistered office in Poona. It is a non-scheduled bank and had, in 
{948 in addition to a branch in Poona, five other branches at 
Baramati, Belapur, Khopoli, Lonavala and Ozar. 

Between 1939 and 1948 the paid up capitai increased from 
3s. 62,470 to Rs. 3,98,536 ; fixed, savings, and current deposits from 
3s. 64,549 to Rs. 48,738,177 (Rs. 16:04 lakhs in fixed deposits, 
3s. 15-07 lakhs in savings deposits and Rs. 17-52 lakhs in current 
leposits). Of the other liabilities in 1948, reserve fund stood at 

°This bank was required to hold valid licence under the Bombay Money- 


enders Act, but was cxempted from the provisions of sections 18 to 21 of 
he Act. 
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Rs. 23,000 and contingency fund at Rs. 7,000. The total liabilitie 
of the bank increased from Rs. 1,28,140 to Rs. 56,60,264. On th 
assets side, loans, cash credits, overdrafts and bills discounte 
increased from Rs. 65,685 to Rs. 23,86,837 ; investments from nil t 
Rs. 17,73,702 (all in Government securities), cash on hand and a 
banks from Rs. 51,278 to Rs. 9,938,182. Of the other assets in 194 
building site stood at Rs, 78,853 and bills purchased at Rs. 2,78,219. 


The earnings of the bank in 1939, the first year of its workings 
were Rs. 3,576 and its profits Rs. 202. In 1948 earnings wer 
Rs. 2,82,485 and profits Rs. 42,068. The rate of dividend declare 
for 1948 was 6 per cent. on preference shares and 3 per cent. o 
ordinary shares. 


The Bhor State Bank® was started in 1944 with its registered offic 
in Bhor. It is a non-scheduled bank and had in 1951 three branche 
at Pali, Shirval and Poona. 


Between 1944 and 1948, the paid up capital of the bank increase 
from Rs. 1,25,000 to Rs. 2,50,000; deposits from Rs, 2,10,758 1 
Rs. 15,40,914 (Rs. 1-50 lakhs in fixed deposits, Rs. 4-17 lakhs i 
savings deposits and Rs. 9-74 lakhs in current deposits). There wi 
no reserve fund till 1946, in which year an amount of Rs. 50,273 w: 
set apart towards it which increased to Rs. 62,380 in 1948, inclusiv 
of an investment reserve. fund of Rs. 29,831. The total liabilitic 
of the bank which stood jat Rs. 3,388,831 in 1944, increased 1 
Rs, 18,77,157 in 1948. On the assets side, advances and cash credi 
increased from Rs. 402 to Rs. 8,87,868 in 1945, the second year of i 
working, and to Rs. 6,68.338, in 1948. Between 1944 and 194 
investments rose from Rs, 2,90,720 to Rs. 9,64,866, while bil 
purchased decreased from Rs. 3,073 to Rs. 1,766. 


In 1944, the bank incurred a loss of Rs. 1,786. In 1945 its earnin; 
and profits were Rs. 14,945 and’ Rs. 6,162 respectively. In 1948, tl 
earnings were Rs. 83,044 and profits Rs. 5,050, The rate of divider 
declared for each of the three years 1946-48, was 4 per cent. 


Table X at page 333 shows for each of the three years ended 194 
the total liabilities and assets of the five banks whose balance shee 
have been analysed above. They show an increase from 8-6 cror: 
to Rs. 8-9 crores, On the liabilities side, paid up capital increase 
from Rs. 87 lakhs to Rs. 42 lakhs; reserve fund from Rs. 8-6 lakhs 
5-6 lakhs ; deposits from Rs. 3 crores to Rs. 3:3. crores. The curre: 
deposits, however, show small decreases. From Rs. 1-29 crores 
1946 they have decreased to Rs. 1:26 crores in 1947 and to Rs. 1! 
crores in 1948. On the other hand, both savings and fixed deposi 
show increases. Savings deposits increased from Rs. 1-03 crores 
1946 to Rs. 1-21 crores in 1948, while fixed deposits increased fro 
Rs. 71 Jakhs in 1946 to Rs. 78 lakhs in 1947 and to Rs. 87 lakhs 
1948. On the assets side, loans and advances show an increase fro 
Rs. 1:59 crores in 1946 to Rs. 1-70 crores in 1948, Likewise inves 
ments show an increase from Rs. 1-16 crores in 1946 to Rs. 1:40 cror 
in 1948, though in 1947 they were less than in the previous year, t] 
drop being about Rs. 20 lakhs in Government securities, which w 
however offset by an increase in the cash position from Rs. 61 lak 
to Rs. 79 lakhs. Bills discounted and purchased, on the other han 
show a steady decrease. They decreased from Rs. 20 lakhs in 194 
to Rs. 15 lakhs in 1947 and to Rs. 14 lakhs in 1948. 

*This bank was required to hold valid licence under the Bombay Mone 


iter Act, but was exempted from the provisions of sections 18 to 21 
he Act. 
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CHAPTER 7, Poona Bankers’ Clearing House.—With a view to facilitating t 
aes clearing of cheques drawn on banks in Poona, a clearing house w 

started on 28th August 1947. The Agent of the Imperial Bank 

Banxs India, Poona, is president of this clearing house and supervises 


Clearing working. 


House. 
The following banks were the members of the Clearing House up 
June, 1951 :— 

J. Imperial Bank of India, Poona. 

2. Imperial Bank of India, Poona City. 

8. Bank of India, Ltd., Poona. 

4, Bank of Maharashara Ltd., Poona City. 

5. Bank of Baroda Ltd., Poona City. 

6. Bank of Poona Ltd., Poona City. 

7. Central Bank of India Ltd., Poona City. 

8. Devakaran Nanjee Banking Co. Ltd., Poona City, 

9. National Savings Bank Ltd., Poona City, 

10. New Citizen Bank of India Ltd., Poona City. 

11. Poona Central’ Co-operative Bank Ltd., Poona City. 

12. Presidency Industrial Bank Ltd., Poona City. 

18. Punjab National Bank Ltd., Poona City. 

14. United Commercial Bank Ltd., Poona City. 
The Imperial Bank acts as the Clearing Bank. 
The number of cheques cleared through the clearing house dur 

the year 1951 was 3,34,3882 amounting to Rs. 21,88,01,000. 
INSURANCE Insurance Companies—Ten insurance companies with tk 
Companizs, 


registered offices in the district were working in 1948. They w 
(1) the Commonwealth Assurance Co., Ltd.; (2) the Long I 
Insurance Company Ltd.; (3) the Indian Progressive Insurance 
Ltd.; (4) the Trust of India Assurance Co. Ltd.; (5) the N 
Provident Insurance Co. Ltd.; (6) the Supreme Mutual Assurai 
Co., Ltd.; (7) the Yashwant Mutual Insurance Co., Ltd.; (8) 
Aundh Mutual Life Insurance Co., Ltd.; (9) the Continental Mut 
Assurance Co. Ltd.; and (10) the All-India Motor Transport Mut 
Assurance Co., Ltd. Besides these, some branches of insura! 
companies registered outside the district were reported to be work 
in Poona, viz., (1) the New Asiatic Insurance Co. Ltd.; (2) the N 
India Assurance Co., Ltd; (8) the Oriental Government Secw 
Life Assurance Co. Ltd.; (4) the Western India Life Insurance | 
Ltd. : (5) the Indian Globe Insurance Co. Ltd.; and (6) the Emr 
of India Life Assurance Co., Ltd. 


Commonwealth The Commonwealth Assurance Co, Ltd., was registered in 1¢ 
Asssurance. s ; ; : 
In that year, its paid up capital was Rs. 47,265, and life fund, Rs. 4 
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he total liabilities amounted to Rs. 55,801. This figure increased 
Rs. 1,01,02,792 in 1948. Paid up capital in that year stood at 
3. 5,00,000, and the life fund at Rs. 86,23,547. For the first time 
e company did fire insurance business in 1948, and the fire fund 
the end of that year stood at Rs. 8,938. On the assets side invest- 
ents stood at Rs, 65,75,380 and loans at Rs. 19,96,451. 


The Long Life Insurance Co., Ltd., was registered in 1933. In 
385 its paid up capital was Rs. 54,690, which increased to 
3. 2,15,990, in 1948. During this period the life assurance fund 
creased from Rs, 6,322 to Rs. 9,18,308 and deposits from Rs. 32.724 
Rs, 11,65,454. ‘Thus, the total liabilities, which stood at Rs. 32,724 
1935, increased to Rs. 12,51,685 in 1948. On the assets side, 
vestments increased from Rs. 38,166 to Rs. 6,62,785, and loans on 
ilicies from Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 2,383,216. During the year 1948, the 
ms assured stood at Rs. 5-82 lakhs and the premiums paid 
talled Rs. 1-61 lakhs. 


The Trust of India Assurance Co., Ltd., was registered in 1935, 
1937 its paid up capital was Rs. 41,080, which increased to 
1,11,820 in 1948. During the same period, the life fund increased 

im Rs, 7,816 to Rs, 10,04,003 ; deposits from Rs. 1,337 to Rs. 10,200, 

d total liabilities from Rs. 57,788 to \Rs. 12,37,396. On the assets 

‘e, investments increased from Rs: 26,868 to Rs. 7,57,880, and loans 

m nil to Rs. 2,95,270, During the year 1948 the sums assured 

od at Rs. 14-16 lakhs, while-premiums paid stood at Rs. 2-94 

‘hs. 


Che Indian Progressive Insurance Co., Ltd., was registered in 1935, 
1935-36, the paid up capital stood at Rs. 38,915, life fund at 
104, and total liabilities at Rs. 65,934. In 1948, these figures stood 
Rs. 76,390, Rs. 6,29,901 and Rs, 7,19,483 respectively. On the 
ets side, during this period, investments increased from Rs, 26,775 
Rs, 4,99,162 and loans from Rs. 6,337 to Rs, 1,53,718. 


Che New Provident Insurance Co., Ltd., was registered in 1940, 
1942, its paid up capital was Rs. 13,080 which increased to 
18,690 in 1948, During the same period the life fund increased 
m Rs. 124 to Rs. 41,174, deposits from nil to Rs. 289, and total 
lilities from Rs. 13,354 to Rs. 61,833. On the assets side invest- 
nts increased from Rs. 10,070 to Rs. 51,072 and loans from nil 
Rs. 1,370. 


the following table gives for 1946, 1947, and 1948, a consolidated 
ement of the assets and liabilities of the five insurance companies 
cribed above out of the ten which are registered in Poona District. 
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CHAPTER 7, The other five were mutual insurance companies :— 
Finance. TABLE XI. 


INSURANCE 
Companms, ________INSURANCE COMPANIES REGISTERED IN POONA. 


Liabilitios. 


1946. 1947, 1948. 

| Re Re. Re. 
Paid up Capital we we! -9,13,995 9,129,950 9,22,390 
Life Asurance Hund. .. 87,12,433 | 1,00,25,263 | 2,12,16,933 
Fire Iasurance Fund =. a ; Nil, Nii. 8,988 
Deposits ..| 254,423 2,17,633 1,198,344 
Reserve Fund oe . ' 867 59,649 68,749 

Liabilities in respect of outstanding ! 

claima se. a os 2,24,016 1,90,085 2,46,439 
Others os ss ay 2,28,332 2,57,260 7,431,396 


a a re cS ee a A a fe er Se a es | 


Total ..| 1,03,34,066 1,16,69,840 1,33,73,189 


Assets. 
1946 1947. 1948, 
Re. \ Ra, Ra 
Investments : 
Qovernment Securities LE §3,34,578 6R,50,928 62,53,271 ° 
Othere .. ey | 22,73,687 23,01,803 22,902,018 
Total ..|  76,08,265 |  81,52,281 |  85,46,180 
Loans, i --| 12,986,501 | — 20,24,486 26,80,025 
Outstending Premiums .. “| 1,04,724 1,25,804 1,30,514 
Cash ee ..|  6,83,630 6,89,931 5,95,340 
Land, Buildings ete. i. 3,00,339 | 4,84,178 6,75,654 
Others ee , 3,40,707 | 2,93,210 7,45,407 
7, 03,3: 1,16,69,840 | 1,33,73,189 


Grand Total | 1,03,34,086 


mute a Of the mutual insurance companies (i) the Aundh Mutus 
Assurance Co., Ltd., and (ii) the Supreme Mutual Assurance Co 
Ltd., were registered in 1941; (iii) the Yeshwant Mutual Insuranc 
Co., Ltd., in 1943, (iv) the Continental Mutual Assurance Co., Ltd 
in 1945 and (v) the All-India Motor Transport Mutual Assuranc 
Co., Ltd., in 1946. Between the year of registration and 1948, th 
lite fund of the Aundh Mutual increased from Rs. 12,300 t 
lis. 2,59,908 ; of the Supreme Mutual from Rs. 301 to Rs. 4,46,418 
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the Yeshwant. Mutual from Rs. 5,636 to Rs. 1,635,887. The Conti- 
sntal had no life fund till 1949, in which year it was Rs. 276. The 
ll-India Motor Transport Mutual had, in 1947, an accident insurance 
ind of Rs. 43,583 and its total liabilities stood at Rs. 1,48,917. The 
ital assets and liabilities of these companies, excepting the All-India 
fotor Transport Mutual Assurance, for the year 1946, 1947 and 1948 
-e shown in the table below :— 


TABLE XII. 


MutTvay INsuRANCE COMPANIES REGISTERED IN POONA. 


Liabilities. 
1946 1947. 1948." 

Rs. Rs Rs, | 
dfe Fund 4,49,708 6,79,202 8,71,978 | 
*remium and other deposits 97,021 311,422 1,16,660 
tesorve Funds 2,800 Bil 1,872 
‘hers 1,21,536. 17,393 1,38,895 

Total ..| 6,71,003 | 8,608,828 |  11,20,414 | 
Assets. 
| 1936. 1947, | 
Ra. Re j Ra. 
avestments. . be ‘ ‘| 4,514,963 6,00,497 7,53,237 
0an8 | 74,716 69,624 1,07,709 
utetending Premiums .. | 21,645 33,942 37,797 
ash oe fe ns 54,797 77,059 53,967 
and, Buildings, ete, 15,813 24,315 33,206 
‘thors + 49,229 63,391 1,43,498 
Total . 


6,71,063 8,68,828 | 11,209,414 


Loan and Investment Companies.~There were in 1950 two loan 
id investment companies, viz., (i) the Deccan Industrial Investment 
ust, Ltd., Poona, registered in 1989, and (ii) the Maharashtra 
dustrial Investments Ltd., Poona, also registered in 1939. 


In 1940 the paid up capital of the Deccan Industrial Investment 
ust, Ltd., stood at Rs. 28,225, fixed deposits at Rs. 19,944, and total 
bilities at Rs. 49,779. In 1948, they stood at Rs. 71,000, 

2,54,219 and Rs. 3,93,404 respectively. The paid up capital of 
2 Maharashtra Industrial Investments, Ltd., stood at Rs. 39,500 
d total liabilities at Rs. 41,685 in 1939. In 1948 they stood at 
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Rs. 70,375 and Rs. 2,85,659, respectively. It had also deposits of 
Rs. 1,99,141 in 1948. Of the assets of the Deccan Industrial Invest- 
ment Trust, Ltd., in 1948, loans stood at Rs. 2,38,021 ; investments 
at Rs, 16,440 and cash at Rs. 16,440; of the assets of the other 
company the corresponding figures were Rs. 2,54,210, Rs. 14,555, and 
Rs. 7,037. The total assets or liabilities of the two companies 
together stood at Rs, 6,79,068 in 1948. 


Public Limited Companies.—Public limited companies incorporated 
in the district (other than joint stock banks, insurance companies 
and loan and investment companies) numbered 65 in 1948. OF 
these, 20 companies were registered in 1948 or 1949, 11 in 1947, 5 in 
1946, 3 in 1945, 2 in 1944, 5 in 1943, 2 in 1942, 3 in 1941, 3 in 
1940 and the remaining 11 before 1940. The oldest of the companies 
was incorporated in 1885 and that was the Deccan Paper Mills, Ltd. 
Of the existing 65 companies, whereas only 11 were registered between 
1885 and 1940, during the ten years following 1940, 54 companies 
were registered. 


A classification of the companies: according to the nature of 
business done shows that 46 of the 65 companies were in the 
manufacturing group. Of the remaining, two were in the group of 
trading, two in transport and<one\ in the group of mills and presses, 
and 15 in the miscellaneous group. 


Within the manufacturing group, the majority of the companies 
belonged to five major industries. They were: (i) printing, 
publishing and_ stationery; (ii) chemicals and allied trades: 
(iii) engineering ; (iv) textiles, cotton and silk; and (v) clay, stone, 
cement, lime, etc. The distribution of the manufacturing companies: 
in the year 1948 was as follows :~— 


Printing, Publishing and Stationery 
Chemicals Mf 
Engineering 

Textiles = 
Clay, stone, cement, lime, ete. 
Tobacco Se 
Public utility (light, power) .. 
Match Me 
Lamp, Soap 

Tanneries 

Sugar 

Paper mills 

Others 


- md 
ON HR R HSNO O@ 


Total 


Among the miscellaneous group, four belonged to hotels, theatres 
and entertainments, two to tea and planting and the remaining five 
were of various descriptions. 


The table below gives a consolidated statement of the resources 
at the disposal of only 40 of the 65 companies. The statement was 
compiled from the balance sheets of 34 companies for 1948 and 
six companies for 1947. The balance sheets of the rest were not 
available for either of those years. Figures are given for different 
groups. The figures for the six companies whose balance shects 
were available for 1947 are shown in brackets :— 
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The total amount invested in the 34 companies in 1948 stood 
at Rs. 2-91 crores. Paid up capital amounted to slightly above 
Rs. 1 crore; loans, Rs. 96-33 lakhs and fixed deposits, Rs. 35-88 lakhs, 
As may be expected, the amount invested in the manufacturing group 
contributed the largest share to the total. It stood at Rs, 2-54 crores. 
Out of this amount paid up capital was Rs. 83-54 lakhs, loans were 
Rs. 82:48 lakhs and deposits Rs. 34-78 lakhs, These figures reveal 
the importance of deposits as a source of company finance. In this 
particular year they formed nearly 14 per cent. of the total liabilities 
and slightly less than half the amount of loans, the other most 
important source of finance. 


In many cases the amount of deposits was equal to the amount of 
paid up capital. The deposits of the light and power supply 
company were even higher than its paid up capital. In the textiles 
and chemicals groups the deposits were equal to the paid up capital. 
In the groups of paper mills and clay, stone, etc., the deposits werw 
half the paid up capital. The total deposits, however, formed only 
one-third of the total of the paid up capital, mainly because the 
biggest of the companies shows no deposits. 


Out of the amount invested in manufacturing companies, the 
Brihan Maharashtra Sugar,.Syndicate, Ltd., alone accounted tor 
Rs, 96-30 lakhs. Next invorder of-magnitude were textiles with 
Rs, 59-24 lakhs; paper’ mills with Rs. 31-75 lakhs; engineering with 
Rs. 26-54 lakhs; and chemicals with Rs. 17-68 lakhs. 


Most of the companies suffered losses during the year 1948, bul 
their losses were more than offset by the profits of a few others, 
On the whole, the 834 companies realised a net profit of Rs, 10-08 lakhs. 
The groups of companies that suffered losses were printing and 
publishing ; chemicals ; engineering; and clay, stone and lime, ete 
Those that made profits were textiles; sugar ; and paper-mills. Among 
the groups of companies that suffered losses, there were one or twc 
that showed very small profits and in many cases they showed neithiel 
profits nor losses. The profits totalled Rs. 15,61,988 and the losse: 
amounted to Rs, 5,54,350. The net losses suffered by the differen! 
groups of companies were as follows :— 


Rs. 
Printing and Publishing a ae 5,971 
Chemicals eis ee 45,517 
Engineering os ..  1,05,218 
Clay, stone, lime, ete. oe see 29,542 
Others ie ..  2,87,604 
Total .. 4,738,452 

The net profits made by the groups are shown below :— 

Rs. 
Textiles ise ..  9,19,620 
Sugar ae .. 274,484 
Paper Mills is .» 283,498 
Others = ahs A 4,253 
184 


Total .. 14,82,040 


ce ar re RTE 
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The percentage of net profits on paid up capital for the individual 
groups of companies works out at 56:9 for textiles, 22-9 for sugar 
and 22-1 for paper mills. For all the companies the percentage 
works out at 10. 


Information regarding shares and shareholders was available for 
80 companies. During the year 1948, the ordinary shares of these 
80 companies numbered 73,541, preference shares 7,944 and déferred 
shares 11,280. All these shares were held by 4,722 persons. 


‘Private Limited Companies.—There were in the district 186 private 
limited companies working during 1948. A classification of them 
according to the nature of business shows that (i) 8 were in the 
group of Banking and Loan, (ii) 43 in Transit and Transport, 
(iii) 41 in Trading, (iv) 58 in Manufacturing, (v) 5 in Mills and 
Presses and (vi) 31 in Miscellaneous. Out of the eight companies 
in the first group, two were banks and the rest investment companies. 
All the companies in the second group were transport companies 
engaged in motor transport. In the third group, 26 were agencies 
and 15 were of various descriptions. The distribution of the 
58 companies in the manufacturing group was as given below :— 


l. Printing, Publishing, ete. ar 12 
2. Chemicals a 12 
8. Iron, Steel, ete. Ae 1 
4, Engineering ee 10 
5. Canvas, India Rubber AD oe 2 
6. Public Utility (Gas, water-ete.) .. s 1 
7. Clay, stone, lime, ete. ae + 2 
8. Sugar ae as 1 
9. Cotton mills Le - 2 
10. Others an 15 
Total .. 58 


Out of the five companies in the fifth group, two were oil mills ; 
and out of the 31 companies in the miscellaneous group, three were 
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planting companies, 7 were land and building companies, 13 hotels 


and theatres, and 8 were of various other descriptions. 


The paid up capital of 144 out of the 186 companies stood at 
Rs. 89,69,690 during the year 1948. There was only one company 
which had a paid up capital above Rs. 5 lakhs. Those that had 
paid up capital between Rs, 1 lakh and Rs. 5 lakhs numbered 25; 
those between Rs. 50,000 and Rs. 1 lakh, 16; and those between 
Rs. 25,000 and Rs. 50,000, 23. Below Rs. 25,000 were the rest. 


The largest amount of paid up capital was in respect of manu- 
facturing companies which accounted for Rs. 30-49 lakhs, Next 
in order were the transport companies with Rs. 30-9 lakhs; trading 
companies with Rs. 12:55 lakhs; and, lastly, the banking and 
investment companies with Rs. 47,000. The paid up capital under 
the various groups is shown below :— 


I. Banking and Investment— 


Rs. Rs. 
(i) Banking ts 1,000 
(ii) Investment os 46,000 
Total .. 7 47,000 


A Bk Vf 2-224 
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Rs. Rs. 
II. Transport a 80,09,000 
Ill. Trading— 
(i) Agencies ..  6,60,695 
(ii) Others a 5,559,125 
Total .. "42,15,820 
IV. Manufacturing— 
(i) Printing, Publishing ..  2,66,000 
(ii) Chemicals and Allied Trades .. 5,382,280 
(iii) Engineering ..  1,09,000 
(iv) Canvas, India Rubber ..  1,20,000 
(v) Public Utility me 50,000 
(vi) Clay, stone, lime, cement ae 61,000 
(vii) Sugar 0 52,000 
(viii) Cotton mills .. 1,18,000 
(ix) Others .. 17,42,000 
Total’ .. ~ 30,49,280 
V. Mills and Presses— eee 
(i) Oil mills .. 11,000 
(ii) Gthers .. 8,82,000 
Total .. ~ 8,983,000 
VI. Miscellaneous-- = 
(i) Planting a eatect 
(ii) Estate, land and building ..  1,52,460 
(iii) Hotels, Theatres ..  7,91,800 
(iv) Others .. 812,110 
Total .. "12,558,870 | 


a ae net 


State Assistance to Agriculture and Industry—The financial help 
given by the Government to agriculture and industry is of consider- 
able amount. Particularly large sums have been advanced by 
Government to agriculturists during the last five or six years. Loans 
to agriculturists are known as tagai loans, and they are granted 
under the Land Improvements Loans Act (XIX of 1883) for 
improvement of land, and under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act (XI 
of 1884) for purchase of bullocks, fodder and agricultural imple- 
ments. The grants of these loans were liberalised as part of the 
“Grow More Food” campaign as well as to meet the increased 
demand for them following the enforcement of the Bombay Money- 
lenders Act in 1947. The following statement shows the amount of 
tagai loans advanced in the district in each year since 1946-47 as 
well as the recoveries. 
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The opening balance as‘'on Ist April 1946 was Rs. 7,88,955. 
Year. . Advances during Recoveries during 

e year. the year. 

Rs. Rs. 
1946-47 i 6,83,960 4,18,917 
1947-48 ei 10,53,998 4,00,839 
1948-49 i 41,74,392 16,00,140 
1949-50 ee 83,21,601 23,75,501 


Since the enforcement of the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief 
Act, tagai loans have been granted to agricultural debtors for crop 
finance both in cash and in kind through grain banks, crop 
societies or the Revenue Department. To the poorer cultivators 
who have either no land or own insufficient land, these loans are 
granted for their maintenance as well as for the purchase of seed. 


Tagai loans were also granted at lower rates of interest for parti- 
cular schemes which the Government introduced. There was 
a scheme to sink new wells and to repair old ones, For this purpose 
the rate of interest was 34 per cent. per annum. Besides after the 
completion of the work a subsidy was granted which was limited 
to 25 per cent. of the cost, subject to a limit of Rs. 500 in the case 
of new wells and of Rs. 250;in the case of old wells. This was 
raised in the case of backward class agriculturists to 30 per cent. 
of the cost in the case of new wells subject to a limit of Rs. 600. 


In Poona District 1,480 new wells have been sunk and constructed 
and 857 old wells have been repaired since 1946 till July 1950 
as a result of which 11,151 acres of land have been brought under 
well irrigation. 


The Government also introduced a potato cultivation scheme in 
1947, and for this purpose tagai loans were granted in the form of 
potato seeds. 


Financial help to industries is given by Government under 
(i) the State Aid to Industries Rules, 1935, (ii) the scheme for 
grant of loans and subsidies to artisans for the purchase of 
appliances and tools, and (iii) the scheme for grant of loans to 
the educated unemployed for setting up in business or to start or 
develop industries of their own. 


Details of the loans and subsides given under all the three 
schemes since their inception are shown below :— 


I. State aid to industries— 


Year. Type of Industry. Amount of 
loans. 


Rs. 


1939 .. Vegetable Oil Lamp ze sa 8,000 
1940 .. (i) Construction of Laboratory equip- 1,440 


ment. 
(ii) Cigarette making ie a 9,500 
1941 .. Manufacturing of Photo-paper tna 1,750 
1945 .. Research on Fish 26 aie 2,500 
1948 .. (i) Tanning and Leather fs <6 5,000 
(ii) Rubber Products = .. 8,00,000 


1950 .. Litho Ink es we 10,000 
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CHAPTER 7. Ii. Loans and subsidies to artisans— 


ee Type of Industry. No. of Subsidies. Loans, Total, 
Finance. Loanees, 
r STATE A Rs. Rs. Rs. 
ANCE, 
Industries, Tanning .. 22 aces 5,500 5,500 
Wool wae ae $12 1,987 2,300 
Total .. 22 312 7,A8T 7,800 
B . 
Leather working 2 325 1,,325 1,650 
Tanning re 5 500 2,600 3,000 
Total 7 825 92 a 


825 8,,925 4,650 


nd ae — rd 


II. Financial assistance to the educated unemployed— 
Type of Industry. No. of Subsidies. Loans. Total. 


Loanees. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Manufacture of articles 


trom Latex + J] i 500 506 
Engineering workshop. 2 2,000 2,000 4,000 
Insulated tapes lL oe 1,200 1,200 
Fountain-pens 1 1,000 1,000 2,000 
Science Apparatus l Teale 2,000 2,006 
Combined sieves 1 2,000 2,000 
Tin Py 1 He os 1,000 1,000 
Haskel! ghanis 9 1,075 1,075 2,150 

Total 17 4,075 10,775 14,850 


~~. a tet ed 


CHAPTER 8—TRADE. 


ACCORDING TO THE 1951 CENsUs sTATISTICs, trade provides means of 
livelihood to 1,48,273 persons or 7-5 per cent. of the total population 
of the district. 


The vast and rapid improvement in transport that has taken place 
during recent decades has effected marked changes in the orga- 
nization and extent of trade in the district. The popularity of 
miachine-made goods, Indian and foreign, and the growing import- 
ance of commercial crops have also influenced this transformation, 
Needless to say, the transformation is more marked in the urban 
than in the rural parts. 


Poona Crry, as the headquarters of the district and the railway 
junction of the Central and Southern Railways, is_ naturally the 
main centre of trade in the district. In fact, it is an entrepot 
of the district, and its importance as such will be described 
later. Many of the taluka headquarters of the district are 
not connected by rail with, Bombay, the main centre ot 
trade in the State, but several of them have easy access by 
means of good roads either to the Poona railway station, which is 
the junction between the Central and the Southern Railways, or 
to other railway stations on the main rail lines carrying traffic to 
Bombay. Sirur lies on the Poona-Ahmednagar road and, therefore, 
fets easy access to Bombay at the rail points on this road at 
Kedgaon or Poona. Indapur lies on the Poona-Sholapur road which 
touches Bhigavan on the | railway line between Dhond and 
Kurduwadi. Baramati is connected to Poona via Nira and Jejuri and 
also by the Poona-Sholapur road, and has its rail points at Dhond and 
Patas. Purandar lies on the old Poona-Satara road and _ gets 
ecnnection with Bombay through Poona. Haveli is connected to 
Poona by various main roads, Poona-Sholapur, Poona-Ahmednagar, 
Foona-Satara, Poona-Panvel and Poona-Paud. Mawal has easy 
access by road to Talegaon, Lonavala and Khandala, all of them 
railway stations on the main rail line between Poona and Bombay. 
Khed and Junnar lie on the Poona-Nasik road and get access to 
the main railway line at Poona and Talegaon. 


THERE HAS BEEN IN RECENT TIMES an increase in the volume of 
imports into the Poona district. On account of restrictions on the 
movement of some essential goods and also procurement and rationing 
by the State as the result of war and post-war conditions in_ the 
country, the normal channels of trade have to some extent been 
blocked temporarily. The chief articles of import are grain, includ- 
ing rice, bajri, jowar and wheat; pulses, including gram, tur, hulga, 
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math, udid and mug ; oilseeds, including groundnuts, khurasant and 
cotton seeds; Moha flowers; salt; fish; metals; raw and refined 
sugar; tea and coffee; tobacco; timber; hardware; yarn (cotton, 
silk and art silk); cotton piecegoods; fancy and_ silk cloth; 
carpets ; matches; kerosine oil; haberdashery; porcelain; various 
tuilet goods; and building materials. Rice, which forms an 
important item of diet, is usually brought from Thana. Bajri is 
imported from Ahmednagar and Sholapur, and jowar, hulga, math, 
udid, mug, tur and gram from Sholapur. Wheat, especial 

the bakshi variety, comes from Hyderabad State, Sholapur, Khandesh 
and Gujarat. Oilseeds are brought from Sholapur and Satara. 
Cotton seed, which is an excellent cattle feed, is generally 
brought from the cotton-growing regions of Ahmednagar, Sholapur 
and Khandesh, Moha flowers come from Ratnagiri, Thana, Shola- 
pur and various districts of Gujarat. Salt and dry fish are brought 
from Thana and Bombay, and fresh fish from Bombay. Under 
imported metals come zinc, copper, gold, silver, lead, brass, iron 
and tin. All these metals are generally imported from Bombay 
by rail or motor trucks. Gold and silver are extensively used for 
ornaments and vessels. Formerly copper and brass were imported 
in the form of blocks but they are now largely imported from Bombay 
in the form of ready-made metal-sheets. Although the manufacture 
of copper and brass utensils is growing in Poona city, at present, 
a substantial quantity of these yessels.is brought to Poona city) 
from Nasik. Iron and steel, which are used for a variety of 
purposes, come from Bombay. Imported groceries, chiefly dates, 
spices, condiments and coconuts, are usually imported from Bombay 
or Sholapur by rail. Refined sugar comes from Bombay, Sholapur 
and Ahmednagar, and raw sugar, of which since the opening of 
the Mutha and Nira canals_a large quantity is produced in the 
Haveli taluka, is imported into Poona from Phaltan, Satara, 
Kolhapur and the Karnatak.. Poona city is a large centre of. 
trade in raw sugar (gwul), and this feature will be described in detail 
luter. A large quantity of imported raw sugar is re-exported to 
Gujarat and Saurashtra. Tea and coffee, which are extensively 
used by all classes of people in Poona, are brought from Bombay. 
Tobacco is brought to Poona from Kolhapur, Satara, Belgaum 
Sholapur, Miraj and Sangli. Teak wood (Malabar) comes mainl; 
from Ratnagiri, Thana and Dharwar. Other timber comes from 
Nasik and Thana. Indigo and yarn are chiefly brought from 
Bombay and Sholapur and are distributed among the handloom 
weavers of the district. Handloom fabrics and cloth, which 
consist mainly of dhotars and sadis, although they are manufactured 
in considerable quantities at Saswad, Baramati, Junnar and Manchar, 
are also imported from Burhanpur (M. P.), Yeola, Ahmednagar, 
Ahmedabad and Nagpur (M. P.). Mill made cloth is chieHy 
imported from Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur. Silk, which is 
used in waist cloth, turbans, sadis and other women’s garments, is 
imported from Bombay, Ahmedabad, Surat, Ahmednagar and 
Burhanpur (M. P.). Satranjis (carpets) are brought from Agra 
(U. P.), Khandesh, Ahmednagar and South India. Glassware, 
toilet articles, fancy articles and other costlier things are imported 
from Bombay and are chiefly consumed by the rich. 


THE cHiEF Exports from the district are its surplus agri- 
cultural produce, viz, food grains, gul, potatoes, vegetables, 
fruits, betel leaves and colouring roots for dying Manufactured 
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products like brassware, shoes, silk cloth, handloom cotton 
cloth, invery and wooden toys, and perfumes from compara- 
tively smaller exports. Forest products that are exported are 
myrobalans and honey. There is a small quantity of exports in 
hides, horns, and bones, which are derived from slaughtered or 
dead agricultural cattle. Since the opening and development of 
railway lines, the exports of perishable commodities have greatly 
increased, chief among them being betel leaves, vegetables and fruits 
from the Haveli and Purandar talukas, and potatoes from Junnar 
end Khed, This trade has grown rapidly on account of the impetus 
given to garden farming by irrigation facilities from the Mutha and 
the Nira canals. Plantains are sent from Ale, Rajuri, Belhe, Otur 
end Junnar to Bombay via the Talegaon and Valha railway 
stations and also by Satara Road to Poona. Grapes are exported 
from Vadgaon, Kandali and Rajuri in Junnar, and from Pabal and 
Kendur in Sirur. Figs are sent from Diva, Parinche, Sonaori, 
Gurholi and Mahur in Purandar; and from Gogalvadi, Alandi 
(Chorachi) and Uruli Kanchan in Haveli. Pomegranates aye sent 
from Supa, Devalyaon-Gada and Vadgaon in Baramati, and from 
Alandi (Chorachi), Vadki and Uruli Kanchan in Haveli. Mangoes 
are grown extensively at Khed-Shivapur in Haveli, also at Sasvad, 
Chambli, Supa Khurd, Bhivri and Bopgaon in Purandar and 
Awasari Khurd and Kadus in Khed. In ordinary years some of 
these mangoes find their way to Bombay. Oranges, lemons and 
guavas are grown at Rajewadi, Talegaon-Dhamdhere and the 
outskirts of Poona city and find: their way to markets via the 
Talegaon station. Potatoes are largely grown in Khed and are sent 
out of the district from YTalegaon. Onions are sent from the 
Talegaon-Dabhade station. Chillies are also sent by the same 
route from Kahu, Gulani, Vaphgaon, Chakan and Bhos in Khed, 
and from Khodad, Narayangaon and Aryi in Junnar. Cabbages 
and other fresh vegctables go in large quantities to Bombay. The 
‘rade in betel leaves is rapidly-growing, and these leaves are sent 
‘vom Junnar, Purandar, Khed, Indapur and Baramati to Bombay 
und a number of other places in Bombay) State. 


Besides these vegetable products, colouring roots, raised in the 
listrict, are sold to customers in Bombay through their local agents. 
3ajri is sent from Haveli, Purandar, Khed and Junnar by carts and 
notor-trucks to Poona. Jowar is sent from Indapur, Baramati and 
xirur by rail and road to Poona. As already stated, raw sugar, 
vhich is imported in Jarge quantities, is re-exported to Gujarat 
ind Saurashtra. Junnar handmade paper was formerly largely 
‘xported, but of late the trade has much fallen. Metal ware is 
nade in large quantities in the city of Poona and these are sent 
vy rail to Bombay and Sholapur, and by road to Satara, Kolhapur 
nd other places. Indapur, Sirur, Mawal, Baramati, Purandar and 
faveli export hides, horns and bones chiefly to Bombay and Poona, 
nd Junnar and Khed export hides and horns only. 


The distribution of imports and collection of exports are done 
t trade centres, markets, village shops and fairs and also by 
edlars, 


TRE CHIEF TRADE CenTRES in the district, besides Poona city, 
re Junnar, Narayangaon and Ale in Junnar; Manchar, Ghoda, 
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Ambegaon and Awasari in Ambegaon; Vaphgaon, Pimpalgaon, 
Khed and Mahalunge in Khed; Sirur and Talegaon-Dhamdhere | 
in Sirur; Talegaon-Dabhade in Mawal; Charholi Budruk, 
Phulgaon, Vagholi and Loni-Kalbhor in Haveli; Saswad, Rajewadi, 
Shivatakrar (Nira) and Jejuri in Purandar; Supa and Baramati in 
Baramati; Paud in Mulshi; Patas in Dhond; mdapur; and Bhor. 
Of these trade centres, Khandala, Talegaon-Dabhade, Poona, Loni- 
Kalbhor and Patas are on the Central Railway and Rajewadi and 
Nira are on the Southern Railway. 


The leading merchants in these trade centres are from the 
traditional trading communities, The smaller merchants have each 
a capital of about Rs. 1,000, whereas the larger merchants own 
each capital to the extent of Hs. 1,50,000, which they invest in 
their trade. While Junnar, Ambegaon, Talegaon-Dabhade, Poona, 
Charholi Budruk, Saswad, Baramati and Indapur have trade relations 
direct with Kombay and other large markets, the trade of other 
centres is mostly local, not passing to places outside the district. 
‘The local merchants who deal directly with the merchants in Bombay 
and other large markets usually deal-in grains, garden crops, mill- 
made piecegoods, haberdashery, stationery and other consumer 
goods, dried fish, salt, rice, coconuts, building materials, anc 
hardware. he business in most of these centres is on a smal 
scale. Regular trading is not generally carried on through agents 
but large traders occasionally make use of agents when they are 
unable themselves to make purchases either in the villages or in Poon: 
and Bombay. Agricultural produce passes through three or fou 
hands before it leaves the district. It goes to the market generall; 
through the village shopkeeper, who passes it on to a dealer in som 
large town who sends it direct! /to~ Bombay or to some _ expor 
merchant in Poona. The more substantial farmers bring thei 
produce themselves to the large markets of Poona and othe 
centres, Farmers who grow garden crops, vegetables and_bete 
leaves send their produce to Poona or Bombay through the usua 
agencies, The village shopkeeper usually purchases articles o 
exports in exchange for money advanced or lent. Like export: 
imported articles also pass through several hands, the wholesal 
merchant in Bombay, the importer in Poona or any other larg 
town, the dealer who purchases from the importer, and the pett 
retailer who buys from the dealer for sale to the consumer at hi 
village shop or at some fair or market. In Poona city itself, th 
imported articles sometimes pass through two hands only, th 
wholesaler and the retailer. The consumer rarely buys from th 
importer direct. Occasionally, another middleman, the wanderin 
pedlar, comes beween the importer and the consumer. Th 
brokers are few and they do their business on commission basi, 
As a rule, brokers do no other business, but there is no rule. 
custom to prevent their engagement in other business, nor are the: 
transactions limited to any one branch of trade. 
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NEXT TO THE CIIIEF TRADE CENTRES in the assembling and distribu- 
tion of guods come the market places, where a market is held on 
a fixed day in the week. The following is the list of villages where 
weekly markets are held :~ 


TABLE No. L 


Manker Praces in Poona District, 


Taluka, Villages where weekly markets are held, 

1, Ambegaon .. 1. Ambegaon, 2. Ghode, 3. Manchar. 

9. Baramati .. i. Baramati, 2. Belvandi, 8. Hindori 
and 4. Paravadi. 

3. Bhor .. 1, Ambavade, 2, Ambede, 8. Bajarwadi, 
4. Bhor, 5. Hirdoshi, 6. Kikavi, 
7. Nasarapur, 8. Pale, 9. Shind and 
10. Varudi Khurd. 

4, Dhond 5 4. Patas. 5. Yewat. 

1. Dhond, 2. Karkamb, 3. Kedgaon, 
5. Haveli .- 1. Charoli Bk., 2. Chinchavad, 3. Ful- 


gaon, 4, Hadapsar, 5. Khed-Shivapur, 
6., Loni-Kalbhor, 7. Uruli-Kanchan. 
6. Indapur .. L-Bavada, 2-:Bhigwan, 8. Bori, 4, Inda- 
pur, 5. Lasurne, 6. Kalas, 
7. Nimbgaon-ketki, 8.  Palasdev, 
9. Walchandnagar. 


7. Junnar .. Ll. Ale, 2. Ane, 3. Belhe, 4. Junnar, 
5. Madh, 6, Narayangaon, 7. Otur. 
8. Khed .. I, Ahire, 2.  Chakan, 3. Chas, 


4, Dawadi, 5. Dehene, 6. Kadus, 
7. Khed, 8. Kurkundi, 9. Mahalunge, 
10. Vaphgaon, 11. Wada. 

9, Mawal .. ll. Ambegaon; 2. Chandkhed, 3. Induri, 
4. Kamshet, 5. Karla, 6. Lonavla, 
7. Nane, 8. Shivane, 9. Takvi (Bk.), 
10. Talegaon-Dabhade, 11. Umbre, 
12. Vadgaon, 


10. Mulshi .. 1. Bhamburda, 2. Ghotavde, 3. Kolvan, 
4. Mulshi, 5. Paud. 

ll. Purandar .» I. Parinche, 2 Saswad, 3. Shivatakrar, 
4. Walhe. 

12. Sirur .. 1. Ghednadi, 2 Kavthe, 38. Kendur, 
4. Koregaon-Bhima, 5. Malthan, 


6. Nhavre, 7. Pabal, 8. Ranjangaon 
Ganapati, 9. Shikrapur, 10. Talegaon- 
Dhamdhere. 


13. Velhe .» Ll Ambegaon, 2. Sakhar, 3. Vele, 


Of these 90 weekly bazaar villages the most important are Baramati, 
Dhond, Ghodnadi, Ghotavde, Junnar, Manchar, Saswad, Talegaon- 
Dhamdheic, Chakan, Bhor and Shivatakrar (Nira), Attendance 
in these weekly bazars varies from 150 to 700 sellers and 
from 50!) to 2,500 buyers, In the rest, the attendance _ varies 
from 25 to 150 sellers and from 40 to 200 buyers. All these 
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markets are only distributing centres, except Baramati, Ghodnadi, 
Indapur, Junnar, Khed, Saswad, and Talegaon-Dhamdhere, which 
are also assembling centres. The chief articles brought for sale ard 
grain of all sorts, cloth, vegetables, fruits, groceries, spices, and otne1 
articles of daily use. Besides these articles, shoes, ropes, brooms, 
sugar (raw and refined), baskets, blankets and soap are alsc 
offered for sale in some of the important weekly markets. Some 
of the sellers are themselves the producers of the goods they sell. 
and others are either dealers or dealers’ agents from the neighbour. 
ing town or village. The buyers are the people of the market place 
and the villages round about. The transactions are usually done 
en cash basis. 


Cattle markets are held once a week at Baramati, Ghodnadi, Junnar 
Indapur and Manchar, and a cattle market is held twice a week ir 
Poona city, on Wednesdays and Sundays. Horses, ponies, cows, 
buffaloes, sheep and goats are brought for sale. In the motussi 
places, the chief buyers are the agriculturists. 


| 
AN EFFORT WAS MADE AS FAR BACK AS THE EARLY THIRTIES of thi 
century towards regulation of markets in this district. At first, cottor 
was the commodity brought under regulation by the Bombay Cottor 
Markets Act (XVII) of 1927.=The market of Baramati wa: 
brought under the operation ofthis “Act in 1927. The Bombay 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act (XXII) of 19389, was enactec 
to bring all other afiricultural commodities also under regulation‘ 
Because of monopoly procurement and rationing of cereal: 
introduced as a war and post-war measure by the State Governmen, 
actual effect could not be given to this Act in any large measure 
hecause, if cereals and gram, were not included, in the regulation 
most of the markets were likely to be rendered financialh 
uneconomic. But to meet a change in the situation, surveys havi 
been carried out with a view to enforcing regulation in all sucl 
markets and proposals are pending before the State Governmen 
for regulating trading in a number _of markets. 


In the following paragraphs all the existing regulated markets is 
the district are enumerated and described :— 


The market at Baramati is one of the oldest and most importan 
produce markets of the district. It is regulated under the Bombay 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act (XXII of 1939), and is bein; 
managed by a committee consisting of representatives of agricul 
turists, traders and the Government. It has got a market yard o. 
about two acres. 


Both wholesale and retail trade is carried on in this market. It i 
predominantly a gul market, but pulses and oilseeds are also offerec 
for sale. Annually about 30,000 carts of gul and 4,000 carts o 
pulses and oilseeds are assembled. Besides these commodities 
other articles of daily use are also brought to the market on th 
weekly bazar day which is usually attended by about 2,000 people 
Seasonal commodities are brought into the market yard and sol 
daily during the season. They are also stocked in godowns for sah 
throughout the year. The sellers are the producers from rural area, 
and. the buyers are 120 merchants who deal in gul, oilseeds and pulses 
There are 90 commission agents who act as middlemen betwee: 
the buyer and the seller. The commission agent employs his ow: 


“The purpose of this Act is described in Public Administration—Part V—th 
Co-operative Department. 
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weighmen and charges the parties concerned for the service. There 
are about 200 labourers who help the buyers and sellers in handling 
the goods. Pulses and oilseeds are sold through the commission 
agent by direct negotiations and gul by the open auction method. 
Sales generally start early in the morning and are over by noon. 
Accounts are settled by the evening and payment is made either 
on the same day or on the next. In the case of sales of gul stored in 
todowns, payment is made within a week or a fortnight. The com- 
nodities are brought by farmers in their own carts. There are about 
{00 godowns, most of which are residential premises used also for 
he purpose of storing commodities. There is a Merchants’ 
\ssociation at Baramati which has 120 members The association has 
aid down certain conditions and the members have to abide by them. 
“here is also an important co-operative marketing society at Baramati 
iz., the Nira Canal Co-operative Purchase and Sale Union, Ltd. 
Chis society disposes of the produce of members and non-members 
m commission basis. It deals mainly in gul, oilseeds, pulses and 
ther non-controlled commodities. It also supplies agricultural 
mplements, manures, tin-sheets and seeds to agricultural producers 
t controlled rates. It finances the marketing operations of its 
sembers. It is a member of the Merchants’ Association at Bara- 
aati and also acts as a buyer in-the-market. 


The Bhor market serves the entire Bhor taluka. A weekly bazar 

+ held on Tuesdays in Mangalwar Peth and the commodities are 
ought and sold on the road side.. This market handles pulses, 
ul and other commodities, and those too in such small quantities 
s suffice for the local consumption only. On the weekly bazar 
ay, the produce are assembled in the market in the morning and 
iles by open direct negotiations are carried on till the evening. 
ayment is made in cash immediately. There are no commission 
gents in this market. The buyers and sellers are mostly local 
eople snd number 1,000 persons. The produce are brought 
enerally by head-loads and sometimes by bullock carts. The grower 
imself does the weighing and does, not charge any amount for the 
urpose. There are no market yards or godowns. The goods are 
ocked in the houses of various merchants, 


Ghodnadi is situated in the Sirur taluka on the Poona-Ambegaon 
oad and the market there serves the whole taluka. This market 
isembles pulses, oilseeds and gul, and the annual estimated arrivals 
‘ all the commodities are 5,800 carts. There is no separate market 
wd at Ghodnadi, and the produce is brought by the growers in 
ieir own carts to the various shops and to the godowns of 
mmission agents, The bulk of the produce is brought for sale 
1 the weekly bazar day on Saturday, attendance at which has 
xen estimated at 1,000 persons. The sales are conducted by the 
yen auction system. Weighment is done by the servants of 
mmission agents. Payments are made promptly and in cash by 
e commission agent after deducting the customary merchandising 
varges. There are about 30 traders and 5 commission agents, 
) weighmen and 60 labourers operating in the market. The 
mmission agents act as intermediaries between the seller and 
e buyer. Most of these traders and commission agents have 
eir own godowns in their residential houses. There are 40 such 
downs in the market. 


The taluka of Junnar is served by the Junnar market which 
sembles groundnut, chillies, potatoes and val. Smaller quantities 
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ot pulses other than val are also handled in this market. About 
2,100 cart-loads of all the commodities mentioned above have been 
estimated as annual arrivals in this market. There is a market yard 
at Junnar, about 10 acres in area, which is owned and supervised by 
the local municipality. There is a weekly bazaar held at Junnar 
on Sundays, where both wholesale and retail transactions are 
carried on. This bazar has an attendance of 1,500 persons. 
One significant feature of this market is that there are no middle- 
men or commission agents operating in it. The transactions take 
place directly between the sellers and the buyers. Weighment is 
done by the parties themselves and professional weighmen are not 
employed for the purpose. There are no customary marketing 
charges, such as commission and weighing charges, levied in this 
market. The produce are stored in godowns as in other markets. 
There are 50 such godowns. 


The Khed market is situated in the Khed taluka, and along wit 
its sub-market at Chakan, serves the entire taluka. Potatoes anc 
groundnuts are the chief commodities that are handled in these 
markets. The Khed taluka is an important potato growing regior 
and produces yearly 18,000 cart-loads of potatoes and 4,000 cart-load: 
of groundnuts. But most ofthese is sold direct in the Poona anc 
Bombay vegetable markets.) Khed.has a weekly bazar on every 
Sunday. The attendance: on the-bazar day is about 1,000 
Merchants and their agents from) Poona and Bombay visit the 
villages of the Khed taluka and purchase the crop directly tron 
the growers. Proposals to regulate trade in potatoes anc 
groundnuts at Khed and Chakan are pending before the Stat 
Government. 

Situated in the Ambegaon taluka on the Poona-Sangamner Road 
Manchar serves the whole of Ambegaon taluka for the marketin; 
of potatoes. Except a small quantity consumed locally, th 
potatoes are sent to the markets in the consuming centres of Poona anc 
Bombay. Manchar has a_weekly bazar on every Sunday which i 
usually attended by 1,000 persons. Commodities other tha: 
potatoes are also brought for sale on the bazar day. With a viev 
to developing this market, a proposal has been made to Governmen 
to regulate the potato trade in Ambegaon taluka by establishin 
a market yard at Manchar. 

Nira is situated in the Purandar taluka and the market ther 
serves the villages of that taluka as well as some villages of th 
Phaltan taluka of the North Satara district. It is situated on th 
Foona-Baramati Road. This is mainly a gul market, but on th 
weekly bazaar day sma!] quantities of pulses and oilseeds are als 
assembled. There is no special market yard and transactions i 
gul take place at the godowns of various merchants. The marke 
is visited by 100 persons per day on an average and the weekl 
bazar is attended by about 1,000 persons. Farmers bring the: 
produce to the market in their own bullock-carts daily during th 
season. Sales in this market are effected through open auction an 
payment is made within a week or a fortnight after deducting a 
merchandising charges. Weighment is done by weighmen wh 
are servants of the commission agents. 

The following table shows the estimated annual arrivals and th 
merchandising charges prevalent in the abovementioned seve 
markets :— 
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VILLAGE SHOPKEEPERS occupy an important place in the organisa- 
tion of trade in rural areas. Almost every village has one or more 
shopkeepers who provide its inhabitants with their day to day 
necessities. The following statement gives the estimated number 
of shops in various talukas :— 


TABLE No. 3. 
Syors in Poona Districr (1949-50). 


Taluka. Number of Villages. Number of Shops 

1. Ambegaon oe 104 249, 

2. Baramati 64 361 

3. Bhor 189 130 

4. Dhond 66 268 

5. Haveli 127 629 

6. Indapur 8&6 805 

7. Junnar 187 122, 

8. Khed 158 297 

9. Mawal 177 615 

10. Mulshi Sa 182 94 
11, Poona City ae 6 1u3 
12. Purandar 88 421 
18. Sirur 80 182 
14. Velhe 131 14 
Total 1,543 8,802 


This statement shows thaton an average there are two shops for 
every village. In the case of some talukas the average works out 
at more than four shops per village and in some others more 
than five shops. In the talukas of Junnar, Bhor, Ve.he and Mulshi, 
a few villages have no shops and they have to draw their daily 
necessities from pe in the neighbouring bigger villages. Velhe 
Mahal in particular has only 14 shops for 181 villages. Most of the 
villages of Velhe Mahal are, therefore, ill-equipped as regards 
shops, due no doubt to their small size and inaccessibility. 

Except grain, which he buys from the local producers, the village 
shopkeeper draws his stock-in-trade from the large towns with 
which he has business relations and where probably he gets 
credit facilities. His stock generally includes grain, grocerics, 
raw and refined sugar, salt, oil, tup, spices, coconuts, washing 
soap, tea, tobacco, betelnuts, and other articles required by people 
for their daily use. Hotel and restaurants and cloth shops are quite 
common in rural areas. Though every dealer does not keep 
a stock of cloth, it is not necessary for the villagers to go every 
time to the taluka headquarters for purchasing cloth. Cloth shops 
are located at least in a few villages of the taluka, and cloth can 
also be bought at the weekly bazar centres. Besides sadis, 
dhotars, hand-spun and hand-woven cloth, the cloth merchants 
keep stocks of various kinds of mill-made cloth. Exchange of 
commodities is generally uncommon, but for metal wares culti- 
vators sometimes pay in grain as they do not always have ready 
cash with them. The village shopkeepers usually act as suppliers 
of credit, both directly by loans of cash and indirectly by sales on 
credit. They themselves or sometimes their agents go to market 
towns and fairs to buy and sell their merchandise. A few shop- 
keepers doing business in villages and possessing sufficient 
resources deal in building materials, transport vehicles, machinery, 
fuel and manufactured commodities. The number of such shop- 
keepers in the talukas is, however, very small. 

The following statement compiled from the quae 
under the Bombay Sales Tax Act of 1946, gives an idea of 
of business done by the big shop :- 
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Since the turnover of most of the retail shops in the Poona 
district does not reach the minimum prescribed for registration 
under this legislation (Rs. 10,000 in the case of importers and 
manufacturers and Rs. 380,000 in the case of other dealers), 
a considerable number of rctail shops fall outside the scope of the 
statement. 


During the quarter ended 3lst March 1950, there were 
611 registered dealers under the Sales Tax Act and their gross 
turnover amounted to Rs. 2,53,79,000. Most of these registered 
dealers fall under “Food-stuffs and Hotels” and “Clothing and 
other Consumer goods”. The registered dealers in these categories 
are to be found all over the district, whereas registered dealers in 
other categories are not to be so found, except 10 in Baramati, 1 in 
Indapur, 3 in Dhond Town, 4 in Mawal, 2 in Purandar, 2 in Junnar 
and 1 in Ambegaon. 


THERE ARE QUITE A LARGE NUMBER OF FAIRS associated with 
important deities and religious festivals, where considerable quantities 
of agricultural and other commodities are brought for sale. In the 
year 1948-49, the number of such fairs held in the Poona district 


was 176. 
TABLE No. 5. 
Fairs 1n Poona District. 

Taluka. No, 
Ambegaon . 14 
Baramati 10 
Bhor J 7 
Dhond ee e 1 
Haveli : 9 
Indapur 5 

unnar . 25 
ed . yf 
Mawal : 12 
Mulshi oh oe oe 15 
Poona City os oe ee 9 
Purandar rs a aie 41 
Sirur a aa ee 5 
Velhe Se ie ie 16 
Total 176 


It will be seen from this table that Purandar (41) and Junnar (25) 
have comparatively larger numbers of fairs. Dhond Taluka has only 
one fair held every year. Some of the famous and older fairs are 
held at Ale, Otur, Nimdari, Narayangaon, Belhe and Hivare in Junnar ; 
Nimgaon Ketki, Kharpudi, Kelgaon, Chakan, Kadadhe, Dhamane 
and Bhimashankar in Khed; Vehergaon and Vadgaon in Mawal; 
Kondhavpur, Wade Bolhai, Dehu, Chinchwad and Ravet in Haveli: 
Paud, Ghotavade, Shere, Tamhani Budruk, Vadgaon, and Nive ir 
Mulshi; Shirasgaon, Vadgaon, Mandavgaon, Ranjangaon, Malthan 
Mukhai, Pimpale, Jambut, Kawthe, Talegaon-Dhamdhere and Kanhw) 
in Sirur ; Saswad, Jejuri, Pur, Vir, Malshiras and Diva in Purandar 
Valki, Pargaon, Nangaon, Varvand and Dhond in Dhond; Supa anc 
Morgaon in Baramati ; Narsingpur in Indapur ; Pakhadi, Kurangwadi 
Harnas, Kapurvahal, Hingeya and Dhamunashi in Bhor; anc 
at Vele, Bamanghar and Bhordi in Velhe Mahal. All of these ar 
fairs held in honour of local deities. The attendance for th 
period of the fair varies from 200 to 25,000 at various fairs, Om 
noteworthy fact is that at the fair held at Vele in Velhe Mahal, abou 
age vo attend the fair and the turnover of business amount 

© Rs. 40,000, 
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These fairs are usually attended by pedlars, itinerant merchants, 
villagers from the neighbourhood and petty shopkeepers. Whole- 
sale traders usually do not attend these fairs and, iectine the 
turnover at most of the fairs is small. The usual salesmen are 
sweetmeat makers, gardeners, grocers, tasssel makers, coppersmiths, 
grain parchers, weavers, tailors, betel-leaf vendors and oilmen, 
The buyers are usually the residents from the village and_ its 
neighbourhood and pilgrims from distant places. The transactions 
at all these fairs are done on cash basis and rarely does one find 
farmers exchanging grain for oil, chillies and other articles of 
common use. At some places where large fairs are held, the local 
authorities make arrangements of land, layout and accommodation 
for persons attending the fair. 


NEXT IN IMPORTANCE TO RELIGIOUS FAIRS ARE THE PEDLARS who go 
hawking merchandise from village to village. This class of 
merchants still plays quite an important role in the trade organiza- 
tion of the district, but the system of peddling has undergone 
considerable changes in recent years. The growing importance 
of weekly bazars and fairs does not give much scope for pedlars 
going from village to village. The villagers, who used to patronise 
these pedlars, show a definite preference for the periodical markets. 
They now obtain their necessities either from the village shops or 
from the weekly bazaars held-in the village or near about. This, 
however, does not mean that’ pedlars have altogether disappeared 
from the rural areas. The system” of dling from village to 
village does exist in most of the talukas of the district. The 
pedlars also hawk their goods in weekly markets and fairs lying 
within their reach. 


In the olden days pedlars belonged to certain specified classes, 
namely Gujarat, Lingayat and. Marwar Vanis besides some classes 
of professionals such as oilmen, weavers, gardners, tailors, betel- 
Tea vendors, etc. In course of time, the vanis gave up this form 
of trade and settled down in villages and towns as regular shop- 
keepers. Very recently, however, displaced persons from West 
Pakistan who have migrated to the Poona district have taken up 
the work of peddling which the vanis have given up. This 
phenomenon is noted particularly in Baramati, to sshich lace 
are attracted inhabitants of the refugee camps at Uruli and Dhond. 
These pedlars, old and new, usually move from village to village when 
the reaping season is over and return to their places just before the 
commencement of the monsoon. They usually carry their goods 
on horse or bullock carts and sometimes on their own shoulders. 
In some parts of the district, bicycles have replaced bullock or 
horse carts. They obtain the stock of their merchandise from 
Poona or other nearby towns and sell the same in rural areas, market 
towns and fairs within their circuit. They are usually known to 
their customers. There are different types of pedlars, each type 
handling a particular class of commodities. Grocers usually 
handle groceries and spices; tailors cloth and ready-made clothes ; 
gardners fruits, vegetables and spices; coppersmiths metal wares ; 
goldsmiths cheap ornaments ; betel-leaf vendors betel-leaves ; and 
oilmen oil and ghee (tup). A few pedlars hawk cloth, perfumes 
and: pearls also. Perfumes are bought only by the richer classes 
of people. Most of these transactions are on cash basis. A few 
balutedars are also seen doing peddling business in the Poona 
district. 
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TABLE No. 7. 


STATEMENT SHOWING IMPORTS AND Exports IN Poona MUNICIPAL 
Corporation LIMITS ACCORDING TO OcTROI RETURNS 


(1949-50 anv 1950-51). 


1949-60, 
Quantity in Valuein 
Maunds. Rupees, 
ieaae i 

68,265,402 12,87,65,852 
7,70,530 1,31,35,428 
19,24,938 $,12,51,112 
6,72,119 98,62,647 
1,056,194 36,81,790 
59,987 20,908,495 
4,565,218 1,45,66,978 
8,887 2,84,884 
82,641 | 65, 28,200 
302 60,400 
$,352 6,706,369 
Ni: Ru. 
$8,886,012 $,03,66,505 

85,402 0, 
90,705 68,49,350 
53,181 87,22,670 
86,72,858 1,22,11,652 
12,847 137,887 
1,650,040 7,09,697 
218 454 
2,27,275 1,45,63,688 
21,050 14,84,475 
2,17,964 1,86,58,846 
21,642 14,286,822 
20,818 24,256,202 
4,092 5,26,458 
61,879 1,14,70,043 
28,733 20,76,686 
60,980 1,50,72,536 
9,299 11,938,017 
2,81,601 1,48,68,670 
44,093 23,81,844 
1,83,876 1,66,89,297 
19,240 28,907,404 


Quantity in 
Waunds. 


71,07,562 
14,20,605 


81,41,540 
11,80,146 


2,25,866 
03,486 


3,786,690 
35,088 


81,777 
9: 


8,854 

7 
47,36,484 
7,90,799 


97,885 
24,080 


49,009,516 
9: 


8,12,481 
4 
2,51,080 
72,352 


3,88,306 
80,040 


27,805 
0,589 


1,06,279 
30,027 


54,490 
7,527 


1,86,749 
5,588 


4,18,450 
87,739 


S57 


Value in 
Rupees, 


24,70,27,440 
8,08,85,828 


82,826,650 
7,713,807 


44,59,057 
8,14,588 


86,14,104 
21,28,868 


2,07,66,874 
3,090,030 


18,63,100 

70) 

1,59,42,852 
132, 


1,48,30,124 
30,85,250 


35,40,878 
12,098,755 


1,12,13,841 
34,08,304 


1,40,16,850 
$,50,880 


46,81,324 
2,06,014 


2,89,00,002 
80,465,845 


AS ALREADY STATED POONA CITY SERVES AS AN ENTREPOT of the 
district proper. An exhaustive and accurate description of the 
wholesale and retail trade of the city is not possible due to the 
absence of any official on non-official data covering the whole field. 


VoLUME OF 
TRADE, 
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Tables Nos. 6 and 7 at pages 356 and 357 are compiled from the 
octroi returns of the Poona Municipal Corporation. 


The gross imports represent all imports that came into the octroi 
area, including those re-exported. The total quantity of goods 
imported into Poona city in the year 1950-51 was 2,23,76,214 maunds 
and their total value was Rs. 52,78,59,712. Since the beginning of the 
last World War, a large variety of commodities were conveycd to out- 
stations through the Poona city. The Municipality recovered 
import duty on such articles at its import nakas, but refunded the 
duty, subject to a deduction of 10 per cent. if the commodities 
were removed out of the municipal limits within seven days. The 
above statements show the gross imports and the portion re-exported 
within a period of one year. As the imports are mainly for 
consumption or use within the city, the re-exports in normal times 
are relatively in very small quantities. During the war period 
(1939-43), owing to the difficulty in obtaining railway bookings, 
goods were sent to other centres via Poona by road. Further, the 
controlled distribution of cloth during the war and the immediate 
post-war period necessitated the imports of cloth into Poona in the 
first instance with a view to their despatch later to the taluka 
centres of the district. Since.1947, Government have been import- 
ing all rationed food articles. also into. Poona before re-export to the 
different talukas in the. district. The result, therefore, is that both 


‘the imports and re-exports from Poona have swollen during the 


war and post-war years. 


The total quantity of goods re-exported from Poona city in the 
ear 1950-51 was 87,64,860 maunds and their total value was 
s. 10,68,76,685. The largest re-export from the city is that of 


‘cereals. In the year 1950-51, the city exported 11,80,146 maunds 


of cereals valued at Rs. 2,00,62,482. The other principal exports are 
of cattle goods, petrol, building materials, and iron, brass and 
copper wares. Firewood and charcoal are not re-exported out of 
Poona. 


A scrutiny of the figures of imports shows that almost all classes 
cf commodities are imported into Poona city in appreciable 
quantities. Building materials, cereals, firewood, cattle goods, 
sugar, cloth and textiles, and tobacco are, however, the most 


‘prominent among them. In the year 1950-51, the largest imports 


in the city among them. In the year 1950-51, the largest imports 
materials, firewood, cereals, charcoal, iron, brass and copper wares, 
cement, and sugar. The imports of building materials show 
an appreciable increase during the period especially in certain lines, 
such as cement and steel and iron goods, which have come to be 
increasingly used in building construction since the beginning of 
the last World War. Large housing schemes were embarked upon 
because of the increase in population and also the sudden influx of 
refugees. This stimulated the imports of all sorts of buildin 
materials into the city. The increasing imports of food grains an 
cloth are, as already stated, largely due to the State policy of 
importing all rationed foodstuffs and cloth into Poona in the first 
instance with a view to distributing them among all talukas of the 
district. Moreover, Poona is not an important textile manufactur- 
ing centre and the needs of the city and the district have to be met 
Hie importing large quanties of cloth from bigger textile centres 
like Bombay, Sholapur and Ahmedabad. 
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WHILE Ir Is NOT ALWAYS POSSIBLE TO DISTINGUISH between a retail 
aud a wholesale shop the following table gives information about 
the distribution of wholesale establishments in Poona ay ee 
important wards based on an inquiry conducted by the Gokhale 
Institute of Politics and Economics in the year 1937-38. 


TABLE No. 8. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WHOLESALE ESTABLISHMENTS IN Poona CIty 
By Impor'tANT Warps (1937-38). 


| | Number 
| Ravi- Bha- | Rest of 
Type. war. | Nana. | vani. of persons 
j Wards engaged. 


I’ Building Material o 
Timber (Bdg.) wal 
Hardwaro | 
Brass and Copper waro 


Soap, Match boxes, 


ete. 
Fuel Depots 
Total (I) ..| | 


I. Food, Drink and: 


Tobacco—— 
(A) Food— 


Grain and Grocery 


{ 

! 

{ 

1 

Gul | 
Rice... . 
Vegetable Oil | 
| 


Miscellaneous 


Total (A) 


(B) Tobacconista 
Total (II) ...! 


ri 
a ba 


IY. Fibres and Leather— 
Cotton ,Silk ote. -.- 


Leather and Other 
Leather Articles 


Total (II) . 


* 


Grand Total ve 


CHAPTER 8. 
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Several changes in the organization of wholesale trade in Poona 
have taken place during the fifteen years after the quiry of the 
Gokhale Institute. The largest volais of wholesale business 
continues to be in grain and grocery even in 1953 as it was in 
1937-88 and dealers in these two categories of commodities also 
continue to be located in the same neighbourhood namely Bhavani 
Peth, Nana Peth, Dane Ali and areas near about. At present 
(1953) there are about 200 shops transacting this business, some 
of them doing it even on a retail basis. Due to the imposition of 
controls on food grains during the war and post-war periods and 
the introduction of rationing in urban areas, the pattern of whole- 
sale trade in grain and grocery has necessarily changed to a certain 
extent. There is a definite tendency to concentrate on non-rationed 
and non-controlled articles to make up for the loss of trade in 
controlled and rationed commodities. 


In 1953, as in 1937-38, wholesale dealers act both as wholesalers 
and as commission agents in regard to most of the commodities, 
that is, different types of pulses, gul and sugar. A very large portion 
of the total dealings in the wholesale market is transacted on 
a commission basis. 


The producer, or the trader who-has acquired the produce from 
him, consigns it for sale to.the dealerin Poona. e consignor 
delivers the goods at the shop of the wholesaler (in his capacity as 
a commission agent) in Poona and entrusts its sale to him; it is 
only rarely that the consignor is himself present at the sale. As 
a rule between 70 and 90 per cent. of the estimated value of the 
produce is advanced to the consignor by the commission agent. 
‘The commission agent disposes of the goods according to the 
instructions of the consignor. . If the consignor desires to withhold 
the produce from the market in expectation, say, of a rise in prices, 
the produce is stored in the godown of the commission agent. The 
latter charges for storage a rent of one anna per bag in the case 
of pulses and other dry articles, 6 pics per tin of oil, and 6 pies per 
rava (block) of gul, irrespective of the duration of storage. 
A commission of half an anna per rupee is generally charged on 
sale, but in the case of oil it is 14 to 2 per cent. and in sugar only 
1 per cent. There is also an insurance charge of two to three annas 
per Rs. 100. The old charges, known as batta, kasar and dharmadaya 
are not now prevalent. A period ranging from 15 days to a month 
is allowed for the payment of the bill. In the case of sugar, however, 
payment has to be made immediately. 


The original lay-out of the shopping area is such that most 
wholesalers have space for storing the produce at the back of their 
own shops. The bigger wholesalers supplement this by acquiring 
additional accommodation at one or more places in the neighbour- 
hood. The capacity of individual godowns is sometimes 
considerable, reaching up to 10,000 bags in some cases. The 
godowns, however, are not ordinarily permanent vermin-proof 
structures. Hence the stored produce is liable to be attacked by 
rats, etc., and a small annual loss occurs on that account. 


Poona does not command a hinterland rich in agricultural 
produce. Consequently, the dealings of the Poona traders are 
confined largely to what is consumed in the city itself. Much 
produce does not pass through their hands for distribution else- 
where. One exception to this rule is gul. 
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Trade in vegetables and fruits yields in importance only .to that 
nh grain and grocery from the point of value. The position was 
che same even at the time of the inquiry of the Gokhale Institute 
4 1937-88. Although there is a large volume of consumption in 
Pouna City of the districts’ produce of vegetables and fruits, there 
s a considerable quantity of exports from the district to outside 
‘owns, especially Bombay. Only one-fourth of the vegetables and 
fruits produced in the district is taken direct to outside centres and 
he rest passes through Poona city. The transport of these goods 
s done by carting agents. The bulk of the exports are to Bombay, 
out truits like santra, musambi and pomegranates find markets in 
he States of Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. 


The re-export trade in vegetables and fruits has expanded since 
he Gokhale Institute Inquiry in 1937-38, when it is said to have 
yeen small. The number of wholesalers computed at about 80 in 
.937-38 has increased to about 160 in 1953. They make their 
wurchases from the commission agents. The consignor or his agent 
wrings the produce to the market and entrusts it to the commission 
ent who sells it, usually on the morning after the receipt of the 
wroduce, by auction in the market. Important commission agents 
‘ave ordinarily some warchousing accommodation of their own, 
rut this is not used for holding oversthe produce for a number of 
lays. There are no facilities = cold.-storage. The auctions take 
‘lace daily within the market at the separate pitches fixed for the 
‘arious kinds of produce. 


In 1937-38, in connection with some kinds of produce, the 
uction was found not to be open, that is, the bidding instead of 
veing public by word of mouth was said to be under cover of cloth 
xy signs. This system has disappeared entirely in 1953. Each lot 
if an individual consignor is auctioned separately. The commission 
tharged is one anna per rupee. in the case of ordinary fruits, 
me anna and a half for musambi, and two annas for vegetables. 
Tharity is collected at the rate of one anna to 4 annas per Rs. 100, 
vut the collections are earmarked for expenditure on occasions of 
estivals in the villages wherefrom the goods are brought to the 
‘ulay Market. The turnover of individual wholesalers ranges from 
ts. 50,000 to Rs. 1,00,000. As sales are effected immediately, there 
3 nu system of advance on good wherehoused. 


In the late days of the ninteenth century Poona was the largest 
nuff and tobacco market in the Deccan. In the early decades of 
his century, large-scale manufacture of bidis also came to be 
arried on in the city. In 1937-38 the Gokhale Institute Inquiry 
howed that tobacco products were manufactured on a large scale 
a Poona. In 1953 the position has not much changed except for 
he fact that there has been a steep decline in the manufacture of 
nuff. Raw tobacco is being imported mainly from Sangli (Satara 
district), Chikodi (Belgaum District) and Jayasingpur (Kolhapur 
district). A fairly large quantity also comes from Kaira (Gujarat). 
‘he larger part of these imports is utilized for the manufacture 
f bidi, cured tobacco and snuff, and a small part is re-exported 
9 Nasik, N. Satara, and smaller towns in the district itself. The 
igger dealers in tobacco are all, properly speaking, commission 
gents and not wholesalers. The produce is consigned to them 
ither by the producer, or more generally, by the dealers in the 
woducing centres. Not infrequently, the dealer accompanies the 
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‘consignment personally. All expenses up to the point of deliverin: 
the consignment into the warehouses of the commission agents i 
met by the consignor. On receipt of the consignment, abou 
seven-eighths of its estimated value is advanced to the consigno 
by the commission agent. Rent for warehousing is six annas pe 
bag. The responsibility for damage or destruction in his warehous 
is shouldered by the commission agent. The number of commissio 
agents or wholesalers for the sale of raw tobacco is very limitec 
being only five. Individual turnover is between Rs. 50,000 an 
Rs. 1,00,000 per annum. 


The re-exports from Poona were chiefly to the neighbourin 
Deccan districts. The main customers are local curers of tobacc 
and the manufacturers of snuff and bidi. The sales to these ar 
ordinarily made on credit, the settlement of the bill being expecte 
within two months of the sale. The purchaser meets the expense 
of transporting the produce from the warehouse of the commissio 
agent to his own place of business and other incidental expense 
The rate of commission charged is from 8 to 4 per cen 
The produce does not ordinarily remain for a long time in th 
warehouse of the commission agent. The chief items of expenditur 
incurred by the consignor, in addition to the transport charges up 1 
the Poona railway station, issusnally hundekari, charges for gettin 
the produce from the railway ‘station_to the warehouse, at the rai 
of three annas per bag, and municipal octroi at the rate of Rs. 1-8. 
per maund. 


Wholesaling on ony scale in piecegoods is unknown in Poon. 
The bulk of the imports of cotton piecegoods is mill-made good 
Indian or foreign, and is chiefly from or through Bomba: 
A considerable proportion of the retailers of cloth in Poona de: 


‘with wholesalers in Bombay ‘through their agents in Poor 


and there is consequently little scope for the growth ¢ 
‘wholesale trading business in Poona. Between October 194 
and December 1952, control on cotton textiles prevailed. Fro: 
November 1948 to September. 1949 and from September 1950 | 
December 1952, wholesale distribution of cotton textiles (both clot 
and yarn) was arranged for the Poona district through the Poor 
District Co-operative Sale & Purchase Union, Ltd. The trac 
in hand-loom products, local and imported, is handled by a fe 
merchant-financiers, details regarding whose operations are given - 
the account relating to the local hand-loom weaving industry. 


The wholesale trade in brass and copper sheets and brass ar 
copper manufactures is dealt with in the section relating to th: 
handicraft. 


In 1937-38, when the Gokhale Institute Inquiry was carried ov 
there were about 35 wholesale shops which dealt in timber. Most « 
them were situated in and around Bhavani and Nana Peths. Some + 
these shops belonged to small building contractors. The kind « 
timber dealt in were mainly country, Burma and red teak ar 
devdar. Most of them were imported from Bombay or the fore 
arca in the Thana district. A certain quantity of inferior types + 
timber came to the city from the surrounding rural parts. 


During the war, there was a lot of building activity in and ne; 
Poona City, but this was confined almost entirely to Defené 
requirements. After the war, as a result of the unprecedente 
demand for housing accommodation, building activities hav 
multiplied. As a necessary consequence timber is in great deman. 
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Vholesale trade in this commodity has increased several fold and 
here has been a change in its pattern. Building contractors have 
eft the field of wholesale trade in timber, and more than 
25 wholesalers are now engaged in the trade. They are more or 
gss concentrated in Nana, Bhavani and Ganesh Peths, where 
. large saw-mill to, prepare the timber for various uses has also 
‘ome into existence. The total consumption of timber in Poona 
lity is said to amount to about a crore of rupees per annum. 
\ ‘large part of the timber imported into Poona re-exported, to 
ieighbouring talukas and districts. Imports come from Thana, 
<olaba, Nasik, West Khandesh and Surat districts and also from 
ndore and Madhya Padesh. From Bombay also a lost of teak is 
mported. The turnover of individual wholesalers is between 
is. 2,00,000 and Rs. 10,00,000 per annum. 


RETAIL TRADE is carried on by a large number of shops which are 
ocated in the various wards, peths and streets of the city. All 
orts of commodities are retailed by the owners of these shops, 
vho provide a link between the wholesaler and the consumer. 
Most of the shopkeepers haye a small stock in trade which is 
eplenished as soon as exhausted, They usually have dealings with 
ome wholesalers in the city, but quite a few have direct dealings 
vith outside merchants, particularly in the cloth trade. Retail sales 
ire done usually on cash basis and payment for it is prompt. 


The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act (LXXIX of 1948) 
yas been brought into force in Poona City, the cantonments of 
Cirkee and Poona and the Baramati municipal areca. The Act 
snforces compulsory registration of all shops and establishments 
ind the administration of the Act is entrusted to the local 
nunicipal bodies. A register ‘of all such shops and establishments 
$s maintained, and the following statement shows the number of 
hops registered and employment therein as on 8lst March 1951 :— 


TasLe No. 9. 


NuMBER OF SHOPS REGISTERED UNDER THE BOMBay SHOPS AND 
EstaBLISHMENTS AcT or 1948 (1950--51.) 


same ce ce re nen’ 


Employment. 
Number 
Area, of 
shops, | 
Males. | Females. | Children. 
1, Poors Musivipal Corporation ..) 17,266 40,132 3,258 | 1,458 
2. Poona Cantonment .. e- 1,459 4,092 91 | 55 
| 
3. Kirkee Cantonment .. -_ 667 1,517 112 41 
-4.. Baramati Municipality a 669 1,898 149 | 14 


Reram. TRADE. 
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With the inclusion of the Poona Suburban Municipality into the 
‘orporation, shops and establishments in the suburban area have 
iow come under the operation of the Act of 1948. Since this 
‘appened only very recently many of the details available regarding 
he shops in Poona city are not available regarding the shops in 
he suburban area. 


The following table shows the distribution of shops in the Poona 
iuburban Area in 1950 :— 


TABLE No, 11. 
DistriBuTION oF SHops IN Poona SuBURBAN AREA (1950). 


Description. Nunuber. 


Grocery and provision ee oe os 
Fruiw and vegetables -_ oe a8 
Sweet meats and eutables eo oe <3 
Matton, Pish, Egeus Etc. ae ai as 
Milk and Milk products os oy 
Sugarcane juice... oe es 
Pan, Bidi, Cigsrettes, Tobacco re oe 
Wine o- oe mK 
Cyole and cycle acceasoriea =. +e 
Cloth = oe re te 
Wood fuel a ae rs 
Motor accessoriwa .. oe oe ee 
Leather goods and footwear .. ay oe 
Agricultural requisites eo es we 
Utensils (metal) .. pam «s a< 
Flowers .- a oe oe 
Stationery ee oe ee ay 
Frame mukere oe a oe ve 
* Watches ae oe . o* 
- Furniture a o. es 
Electrical goods .. oe a oe 
, Photugraphy bs a ve 
j Gleas and glassware se ae a 
. Modicine es oe ve es 


Total 
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In the Poona Municipal Corporation registers are include: 
a number of establisments connected with certain specific profes 
sions. Among them are tailoring shops, haircutting saloons, Hou 
mills, laundries, bakeries, dairies, small repair shops, etc. Owner 
of such establishments render specific services on payment 0 
money. In the table given above, these establishments have bee) 
excluded, and only shops dealing in commodities have bee) 
included. Professional establishments regardig specific services hav: 
been shown in the section dealing with “Other Occupations. 


There are 9,877 retail shops in the Poona city area giving employ 
ment to 23,566 men, 1,982 women and 841 children. There are 
1,048 such shops in the Poona Suburban area, but the employmen 
sour for them are lacking. These retail shops are dispersed ii 
all the peths and localities of the city, but Shukrawar, Raviwar 
Sadashiv and Bhavani peths have a larger concentration of shop 
and are followed by Kasba, Shivajinagar and Ganesh peths. Abou 
50 per cent. of the shops are located in these peths and the remainin; 
are distributed over the rest eleven peths of the city. 


The dispersion of retail shops is as would he expected. Grocery 
pan and bidi shops, and coal, wood and fuel depots, show a higt 
degree of dispersion. The ubiquitous nature of the establishment 
engaged in cycle repair and in selling cycle accessories reflects thi 
greatest popularity of this vehicle in the city of Poona. There i: 
a slightly lesser degree of dispersion in the case of shops dealing 
in stationery, general merchandise, vegetables, fruits, and sugarcane 
juice. On the other hand, shops which do not serve common or dail; 
needs, viz., shops selling brass and copper ware, specialised glass: 
ware, hardware, or ready-made clothes are highly concentrated 
The concentration of shops selling mutton, fish and eggs is due tc 
the lack of demand in certain peths and also due ‘to the regulation: 
imposed by the municipality. Footwear shops are highly 
concentrated as also the florists. Among the more important types 
a fair degree of concentration is shown by cloth shops, chemists anc 
druggists, and book-sellers. 


According to the register of shops and_establishments, there are 
2,110 shops dealing in grocery in Poona City and 318 shops in the 
Poona Suburban areas. -In the City, the 2,110 shops give employ- 
ment to 4,755 men, 445 women and 205 children. The shops are 
highly dispersed throughout the city but the numbers are larger in 
Shukrawar, (326), Sadashiv (242), Raviwar (206), Bhavani (203), 
Kasba (174), Nana (167), Shivajinagar (152) and Ganj (106). 
Grain of all sorts, gul, sugar, oil, spices and other items of 
grocery are sold. Most of the shops are small with individual stocks 
worth between Rs. 50 and Rs. 1,000. The value of the stock in trade 
of some shops is as much as Rs. 10,000. Almost all the grocery 
shops are of long standing. All the commodities sold in these shops 
are brought from wholesalers in Poona. ‘ Usually the shopkeepers 
purchase the commodities on credit from the wholesalers and settle 
the bills within three or four weeks. It is a general practice in these 
shops to employ servants for handling and weighing the commodi- 
ties. The larger shopkeepers sometimes employ also clerks and 
accountants for maintaining account books. 


In the first fortnight of every month, sales are higher than in the 
second. Even in regard to weekly sales, the volume is larger at the 
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beginning of the week than at the end. As between seasons, 
business is more brisk in the summer than in the rainy season. Sales 
generally shoot up at Divali and other religious festivals. 


Next in importance to shops selling grocery are those selling pan, 
bidi, cigarettes and tobacco. There are 1,234 of them in Poona City 
of which 257 are in Shukrawar peth, 144 in Shivajinagar and 112 in 
Raviwar peth; and 182 in the Poona Suburban area. The shops 
in Poona city give employment to 2,489 men, 2738 women, and 
87 children. Most of the shops are smal] ones managed by one or 
two persons. Pan, bidi, cigarettes, cheap cigars, chewing tobacco 
and occasionally sweets are the articles sold in these shops. They 
get their stock in trade locally from wholesalers. A large number 
of them make small quantitics of bidis usually sufficient for their 
own sales, The value of the stock in trade kept by individual shops 
varies between Rs. 5 and Rs. 500. These shops have been doing 
uite good business due to the increasing habit of smoking and pan 
chewing. Their business is generally slack in the rainy season and 
quite brisk on Saturdays, Sundays and other holidays. 


Cloth and hosiery shops come next. These are 657 such shops 
n Poona City, giving employment to 1,660 men, 40 women and 
18 children. Of these, 154 are in-Budhwar peth, 129 in Raviwar 
yeth and 106 in Shukrawar. . There are-48 cloth and hosiery shops 
n the Poona Suburban area.. These shops stock and sell all kinds 
of textiles, cotton, woollen and» silk, such as shirtings, coatings, 
iadis and all kinds of hosiery goods. A majority of the shopkeepers 
yurchase most of their requirements through the local agents of 
he various textile mills and buy only a small quantity of their 
‘equirements directly from Bombay. Most of these shops are 
»wwned by members of the traditional merchant communities who 
rave long been in the business. The value of the stock in trade 
a small shop is usually Rs. 500, whereas a few large shop- 
ceepers have each stocks of the value of Rs. 50,000. Most of these 
shopkeepers employ salesmen and clerks in their cloth shops. 
3usiness is done throughout the day.” The rainy season, as in case 
if other shops, is generally slack during the year, sales generally 
hooting up during the season of marriages and festivals. 


There are 609 shops in Poona City dealing in wood fuel, and 
hese shops provide employment to 2,023 men, 233 women and 
2 children. Of these, 88 shops are in Sadashiv peth, 80 in 
‘hukrawar, 60 in Kasba peth, 57 in Raviwar and 55 in Bhavani 
eth. There are 107 shops in the Poona Suburban area dealing 
a wood fuel. These shops deal in firewood, charcoal, dried 
lung-cakes, and in some cases coal and coke. A large quantity 
if firewood is imported into Poona by railway from surrounding 
listricts, and the shopkeepers obtain their supplies from the 
mporters. They also buy wood fuel coming into the City in 
art-loads from the peighbaueing rural parts. Firewood comes 
renerally in large blocks of wood and the local dealers get them 
plit into suitable sizes. The fuel merchants in Poona bring coal 
rom the northern and eastern parts of India in railway wagons. 
“he stock in trade varies in value from Rs. 75 in case of a smaller 
hop to Rs. 1,000 in the case of a bigger one. Firewood and 
harcoal being commodities of daily use, their sales are fairly 
teady throughout the year. 
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Poona is often called a city of bicycles, and this is justified by. 
the fact that there are in use in the City nearly 60,000 bicycles 
or nearly one bike for every eight of the population. We find, 
therefore, a good number of shops dealing in cycles and cycle 
accessories. There are 591 cycle shops in Poona City, of which 
81 are in Sadashiv peth, 79 in Shukrawar peth, 73 in Shivajinagar 
and 52 in Raviwar peth. These shops in Poona City, give 
employment to 1,209 men, 25 women and 42 children. There are 
107 cycle shops in the Poona Suburban area. Only a few of these 
shops deal in new bicycles. Most of the shops only sell cycle 
accessories and do repair work. A number of them hire out cycles 
at fixed rates per hour or per day. The cycles kept for hire in this 
manner are, after a time, sold away fetchin uite reasonable 
prices to the shopkeepers. It has been raloulated that in about 
a year and a half the tota) receipts from hiring out a_ bicycle 
generally equal its original cost. The shopkeepers purchase their 
stock of accessories locally on cash payment. The small cycle 
shop usually stocks goods worth Rs. 250, while some of the bigzer 
ones keep individually Rs. 4,500 worth of stocks. The summery 
season is said to be a brisk trade period for these shops. 


Stationery, cutlery, bangles and provision have been groupec 
together. There are 516 shops dealing in them in Poona City, 
of which 122 shops are ,in Shukrawar peth, 97 in Sadashiv path 
66 in Raviwar peth and 5l°in Shivajinagar. The Poona Suburban 
area has 35 shops dealing in stationery and general merchandise. 
These shops in Poona City provide employment to 950 men. 
98 women and 74 children. In addition to stationery, they sell 
toilet articles, hosiery, pencils, ink, nibs, bangles, cutiery, and othe 
provision goods. A great majority of the goods sold are brough 
from Bombay, and a few are purchased locally. The smallei 
merchants have relatively smaller stock-in-trade, and the valuc o! 
their individual stock usually varies from Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 
Some of the bigger shops keep stocks up to Rs. 10,000. The sale: 
of all shops mount up in the;months of June and July when the 
educational institutions in the City reopen after the vacation. The 
sales for the rest of the year are steady. 

There are 454 shops dealing in various kinds of green vegetable 
and fruits in Poona City and 120 in the Poona Suburban area. Ik 
Foona City this trade gives employment to 657 men, 147 women an< 
28 children. Most of these shops are small units and are managec 
by one person, and they cater to the needs of their immediat 
neighbourhood. They obtain thcir stock in trade from the Fulay 
market and the stock of cach shop does not generally exceed Rs. 2( 
in value. They cannot kcep larger stocks because of the perishable 
nature of the commodities. These vegetable shops have a fairl; 
steady business throughout the year, but trade is more brisk durin; 
the summer season. 


The manufacture of metal utensils, mainly of brass and copper 
is a flourishing industry in Poona. Aluminium and stainless stee 
vessels have also been latterly taken up for manufacture. Th 
products of the local industry as well as the utensils imported fron 
outside are sold through 394 shops in Poona City and 2 shops in 
the Poona Suburban area, Of the city shops, 131 are in Raviwa 
peth, 122 in Kasba peth, and 109 in Shukrawar peth. Shops in thi 
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city engage 1,272 men, 35 women and 24 children. Their stocks CHAPTER 8, 
include various kinds of kitchen ware, such as dishes, pans, Trade. 
natelyas, cups, saucers, spoons, frying pans, etc. The retail shop- Renae Teioe 
<eepers usually obtain their stock in trade from the wholesalers but : 
sometimes also from persons known as karkhandars, i.e., wholesale 

nerchants selling goods of their own manufacture. There are also 

some retail shops owned by the karkhandars themselves who selé 

here their own products. The brisk season in this trade begins 

vith November and ends in June. 


The chief market for ironware in Poona is located in a narrow Hardware. 
trect in Ravivar peth known as Bohori Ali. There are 287 hard- 
vare shops in the city, of which as many as 118 are in Raviwar 
veth and 64 in Shukrawar peth. These hardware shops employ 
‘83 men, 11 women and 30 children. In this trade particularly 
here is no sharp difference between the wholesale and the retail 
rade. The bigger shops in Bohori Ali do wholesale business in 
ddition to dealing directly with the local consumers, The 
ommodities sold consist chiefly of iron sheets, galvanized iron 
heets, iron bars, angles, tees, beams and chaunels, joints and wires, 
iping and sanitary fittings of all kinds, screws, nails, handles and 
uilings, tools, iron implements, locks, paints, varnishes, linseed ail, 
tc. These shops also deal in cement and other minor building 
taterials. The bigger shopkeepers make their purchases direct 
om the manufacturers of iron and steel, and the smaller ones purchase 
hiefly from the Bombay market and: occasionally also from the 
iggcr shops in Poona. Some of these shops have attached to them 
nall workshops where old ware are reconditioned and repaired. 


As hardware is a relatively costlier group of commodities, the 
ock of individua] dealers ranges in value between Rs. 700 and 
s. 50,000. The bigger shopkeepers have warehousing arrange- 
ents for keeping considerable quantities of hardware. The 
2mand for hardware is brisk during the fair season, which is 
vourable for building construction,-and it is dull during the 
onsoon. 


Sugarcane juice, a popular and refreshing drink, is sold in almost Sugarcane 
| peths of Poona City. There are 148 sugarcane juice shops in the Juice, 
ty and 16 in the Poona Suburban area. And nearly fifty per cent. 

the city shops are located in Shivajinagar, Sadashiv and 
wkrawar peths. The shops in Poona City provide employment to 
0 men, 24 women and 380 children. They function only during 
@ season when sugarcane is available, that is during eight months 

the year, and are closed during the rainy season. A majority 

the shops are only appendices of permanent shops csaiihe in 
rer eatables, cold drinks or pan-bidi. The juice is extracted from 
garcane by means of a crusher operated either manually or by 
locks. Supplies of sugarcane are obtained locally in the whole- 

e vegetable and fruit markets. 


Footwear and other leather goods, such as suit cases, hand bags, Leather goods 
aps, etc., are sold in Poona City through 153 shops of which and Foot- 
are situated in Kasba peth, 36 in Sadashiv peth and 22 in wear. 
ukrawar peth. These shops employ 302 men, 12 women and 

thildren. The Poona Suburban area have 23 shops dealing in 

ther goods and footwear. In addition to leather goods and 
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footwear, these shops also deal in leather, and accessories of shoe 
making such as sewing thread, nails and clips. There are some shop: 
dealing exclusively in leather, while there are others dealing exclu- 
sively in footwear and leather goods. Leather is purchased locally, 
whercas footwear and leather goods are obtained from outside. Sorne 
of these shops also make footwear to order, engaging workers on piece 
rates for the purpose. The stock in trade of each of these shops i: 
usually worth about Rs. 1,200. Business is generally steady through 
out the year except in the monsoon months when it is rather slack. 


There are 67 shops selling flower in the city, of which 22 are 
in Sadashiv and 15 in Raviwar peth. This group gives employ 
ment to 154 men, 17 women and 5 children. There are 6 flowe 
shops in the Poona Suburban area. Poona City has been quite 
famous for its flower business and this receives mention in the olk 
Gazetteer also. The shopkeepers are generally malis, the tradi 
tional gardeners. They sell various kinds otf flowers, nosegays 

arlands, boquets and decorative bunches of flowers. Most of thes: 
ee have their own gardens in which they grow the flowers the: 
sell. According to requirements, they also buy flowers from othe 
garden owners. The stock of a florist does not exceed in valu 
Rs. 50, because of the perishability. of the stock. In summer an 
the marriage season, the trade is generally brisk. In the bris 
business periods, these florists sometimes. employ workers on pice 
rate to prepare garlands, nosegays, ete. 


In Poona City there are 130 shops selling medicines. They sty! 
themselves as chemists and druggists. They are specialised i 
selling chemicals of various kinds, patent medicines, foreign ani 
indigenous drugs, surgical instruments, and indigenous medicine; 
Of these shops, 47 are in Budhwar peth, 34 in Sadashiv peth an: 
18 in Raviwar peth. These shops employ 896 men, 96 women an 
27 children. There is only one shop shown in the Poona Subw 
ban area dealing in medicines, A large part of the chemical 
and drugs sold in Poona City are those imported from foreig 
countries. Most of the Poona shops make their purchases 1 
Bombay. The shops usually have large quantities of stock in han 
Laer stock generally varics between Rs. 2,000 anc 

s. 25,000. 


The above is an account of the most of the important categoric 
of retail shops in Poona city. There are a large number of oth« 
shops which deal in various other articles of daily requirement an 
also of occasional necessity. The statement regarding retail shoj 
give a clear idea of the location of shops and the extent of emplo: 
ment offered by them. 


The following statement, compiled from the quarterly return 
under the Bombay Sales Tax Act of 1946, shows for Poona city tt 
number of registered dealers, their location by peths and gro: 
turnover for the quarter ended 31st March 1950. Since the turnove 
of most of the retail shops in Poona city does not reach tt 
minimum prescribed for registration under the Act (Rs. 10,000 ; 
the case of importers and manufacturers and Rs. 30,000 in the ca: 
of others), a considerable number of retail shops fall outside tt 
scope of the following statement :— 
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The statement shows that during the quarter ended Slst 
March 1950, there were 1,301 registered dealers under the Sales 
Tax Act and their gross turnover amounted to Rs. 5,46,50,000. 
About fifty per cent. of the registered dealers in Poona city deal 
in clothing and consumer goods and their number is 686. The next 
most numerous class of shopkeepers are those who deal in food- 
stuffs and eatables and their number is 426. 


Semi-weekly markets functioning on Wednesdays and Sundavs 
are held in Shivajinagar, where mostly old and reconditioned goods 
are bought and sold. This institution, known as Juna_ Bazaar, is 
very ancient. A variety of goods are handled at this market, 
the chief among them being old clothes, hardware, footwear, cycle 
accessories, glass bottles, tins, brass and copper ware, furniture, 
books and pictures, mattresses and pillows, and mechanical tools. 
The bazar on Sunday attended by about 200 sellers is larger an 
fuller than the one on Wednesday which is attended only by abou 
180 sellers. The sellers of old clothes are mostly women. Generall 
these women hawk from day to day, brass, copper and aluminium 
wares, exchanging them for old clothes which they sell on the 
bazar day. Hardware includes all sorts of cutlery, iron pots, yi 
furniture, locks and keys, Quite a number of hardware sellers ar 
women. 


LIKE THE PEDLARS, THEIR COUNTERPARTS IN THE RURAL AREAS, thd 
Poona city hawkers play an important part in the retail trade. These 
hawkers are 8,201 in number. They have been classified by the 
Poona Municipal Corporation into four main groups for purposes 
of licensing and regulation. In the first group, there are 
748 hawkers, who squat at fixed places on the streets and handle 
footwear, spectacles, fountain-pens, locks and umbrellas, Most 
of the refugees from Sind; who mostly deal in cloth, also fall in this 
category. The second group consists of hawkers who move about 
from place to place with their merchandise on their heads, They 
number 1,725, They are not allowed to hawk in some areas of 
the city. The third class of hawkers are those who move about from 
place to place taking their stock in trade in hand carts. They are 
657 in number, The fourth group of hawkers, numbering 71, use 
handcarts but, unlike those in the third category, they are stationery 
and not roving. The commodities in which the hawkers falling 
outside the first group deal in cloth; ready-made clothes; 
vegetables; fruits, fresh and dry; sweets; bhel and parched 
grains ; cutlery; crockery; hosiery; sprouted grains; toys; anc 
other miscellaneous articles. Figures of their turnover are no! 
available. These hawkers were found to be moving through 
the busy streets of Poona, collecting persons around them, with the 
result that great inconvenience was caused to the general public 
and to vehicular traffic. With a view to reducing this nuisance. 
the Municipal Corporation has introduced a system of licensing o! 
hawkers and regulating their trade. Monthly licence fees of 
Rs, 4, As. 8, Rs. 3 and Rs. 3 per month respectively are levied fro 
the abovementioned four categories of hawkers. About 50 suitable 


- sites have been selected for accommodating the first and fourtk 


types. These sites are away from places of heavy traffic and are 
classified according to the methods of hawking. These hawkers 
excepting such of them as sell food articles, have to keep their stalls, 
which are provided for them by the Corporation, open like othe: 
shopkeepers between 8 a.m. to 12 noon and 4 p.m. to 8-30 p.m 
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The location of these hawkers has been so arranged that it does CHAPTER 8. 
not in any way affect the retail trade carried on by the retuil _— 
shopkeepers. Trade. 


‘To GIVE AN IEA OF THE COMPARATIVE Prices of various articles at Pricts cuRRENY 
the time of the compilation of this Gazetteer, statements regarding © 16-11-1950, 
wholesale and retail prices in Poona current on 15th November 
1950, are given below :— 


TABLE No. 13, 


Commodities, Variety /Quality.* Unit.t Ra, a. p. 


Cereals.— 
Paddy ..| Medium ate 156 8 8 
Rice ) Fine : : 25 14 8 
Wheat .| White F ’ 13 0 0 
Jowar .| White 7 10 1 8 
Pulses— 
Gram P . 19 8 0 
Tur : : 21 0 0 
Mug . oh . 24 0 0 
Udid e 3 ‘ 20 0 0 
Masur . 20 0 0 
t ' 
Sugars— 
j Gul om ..| Sort I oe icles 19 12 0 
Sugar Refined ..| D-24 rf ae 33 10 0 
Oilseeda— 
' Groundnut ., ..| Unshelled A eas 20 0 0 
. Sesamum Pe ..| Black ne soi 12 0 0 
| Rape and Mustard ..| White tl bee 40 0 0 
: Linseed a ae a: ene 30 0 0 
* Coconut i ne a Per 1,000 270 0 0 
Fruits— 
' Plantains aa be ease Per gross “a 312 0 
' Oranges SG H Made Per gross sie 38 0 0 
Vegetables— 
: Potatoes ar bx etal weds 21 0 0 
. Onions si ae sais see 12200 
Jriveatock— ; 
Bullocks on . | Class I ..| Each ee 300 0 0 
. Bullocks be ..| Class IT ..| Bach es 250 0 0 
' Cows Pal ..! Class I ..| Each ahs 190 0.0 
- Cows de ..| Class IT ..| Bach fe 120 0 0 
. Sheep . whos Per acore a 600 0 0 
Others— 
Tobacco ie ..| Leafcountry eens 200 9 0 
: Cottonseed .. ane seo hate ll 8 0 
. Ghee Ms ..| Agmark es aielese 300 0 0 
Fodder be ..| Straw (paddy) .. tees 515 6 
Fodder a ..| Stalks ba Salers 9 0 0 
Turmeric i ~ weeks side 45 0 0 
Dry chillies ., a aieand pee 94 0 0 | 


“When there is no reference to any specific quality, fair average quality 
'g implied. 
: Prices are given in rupees per standard maund of 827/; lbs, unless other- 
wise specified, 
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TABLE No. 14. 
RETAIL PRICES IN Poona Crry (15TH NoveMBER 1960). 


Commodities, Variety /Quality.* Unit.t Seors Chataks, 
Cereals— 
Paddy an .-| Coarse on sise 2 13 
Rive Ss «| Coane on aes 2 6 
Wheat White prise 1 13 
Jowar oe White wees 3 12 
Bajri - oe o winters ters, 4 0 
Ragi a aa reer Pee 2 5 
\Pulsesa— 
Gram - .-| Whole ne eae 2 0 
Tur mC «-| Whcle Ae iocate 2 0 
Mug . «>| Whole ei else 1 14 
Unid " .-| Whole ae eee 1 10 
Masur us --| Whole aa one 1 6 
Sugars — 
Gul +: Surt T 1 8 
Gul es --| Sort IL oeies 1 #2 
Sugar Refined «| Dp24 oe sae 1 1 
Otls— 
Groundnut oil ve "ru x) Ge 0 7 
Resumum oil = wae Bears 0 8 
Caator oil .. ae A fai asses 0 6 
Mustard oil oa 4ib ne 0 8 
Linseed oil ds d Fgiaie 0 6 
Vegetablee— 
Potatoes .. ai AB reas 2 4 
Sweet potatoes os B05 ais aie M1 0 
Quions ee ee reba Seats sees 
Rs. a. p, 
Fruits-—- 
Plantains .. oe a Vole Por dozen 09 0 
Oranges Per dozen 260 
Seors Chataks. 
Othars— 
Milk ee me Sapte ae 1 8 
Ghee ee «-| Ungraded me Shee 0 6 
Dry chillios a oisies re 0 7 
Salt as me wae a0 a6 15 0 
Rs. 8. p. 
Tobacoo.. .« Leaf .-| Per Ib, 210 0 
Fygs as *A? Grade ..) Per doven 260 
Mutton ne arses Per seer re 20 0 
Kerosine oil ats one Per gallon 14 6 
Firewood .. . ae Per maund 28 0 
Coarse cloth Per yard 013 0 


*When there is no reference to any specific quality, fair average quality 
is implied. 

}Prices are given in seers and_chataks (80 tolas and 5 tolas respectively) 
per rapee unless otherwise specified. 


THERE ARE 35 ASSOCIATIONS OF TRADERS AND MERCHANTS connected 
with different trades, industries and businesses in Poona city. O} 
these, 7 are connected with grocery trade, 3 with general commis: 
sion business; and 3 with cloth trade. There are 2 association: 
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in each of the following trades namely, tailoring, flour-mills, and 
motor transport. There is one association for each of the following 
trades, viz., printing-press, tobacco, watches, timber, hotels and 
restaurants, cycles, sweetmeats, flour-mills, trunks, ghee, goldsmith, 
brass and copper wares, hardware and banks. Most of these associa- 
tions have been formed with a view to bringing about closer co- 
operatoin amongst the members of the trade or industry concerned, 
to lay out a common policy and to devise ways and means of further 
promotion of their business. Often disputes among the members 
of the trade are referred to these associations for amicable 
settlement. 


The Maharatta Chamber of Commerce and Industries, with its 
headquarter building at Tilak Road, occupies a pre-eminent posi- 
tion among these associations. This Chamber was established in 
the year 1934 for the purpose of) representing the economic, 
commercial, trade and industrial interests of Maharashtra, Since 
its inception, it has been striving for the economic development of 
Maharashtra as an integral part of India through local initiative 
-and effort. It is reprosentan on a number of official] and -non- 
official bodies in Poona and Bombay. It has played an important 
part in initiating and developing business enterprise. It awards 
the G. S. Parkhe Industrial Merit Prizes and the B. §. Kamat 
Memorial Prize. It also conducts the Ogale Memorial Economic 
Lectureships. The Chamber also conducts a commercial monthly 
named Sampada. The funds and the properties of the Chamber 
exceed in value Rs. 1,50,000. 
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CHAPTER 9—-TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


FROM THE BEGINNING OF THIS CENTURY, Poona has tried to keep 
pace with modern development in transport and communications, 

ast improvements have been made in transport by roads, railways 
and air, and in communications by post, telegraphs, telephones and 
wireless. The following are the figures of population engaged in 
transport and communications during the years 1881 and 1951, as 
shown in the census for the respective years :— 


TABLE No. 1. 


PERSONS ENGAGED IN TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS : 
1881 anp 1951. 


Number of AS ababee'ot 

Category persons Category. persons 
. ehgaged. | engaged. 

Transport by railways J 6,813 

Transport by roads , 7,926 

and Rivers 

(and Seas) Transport by water te 97 
Transport by air ess 91 

epaage Postal Services ... Py 1,147 
Telegraph Services eee 317 
Telephono Services re 200 

Wireless Services 161 

Total ... Total ... 16,752 


_ ‘TRAFFIC IN PRE-RAIL DAYS was carried on through highways with 
the help of carts and pack animals. Increasing production—both 
agricultural and industrial—necessitated cheaper and quicker means 
of communication, both for passengers and for goods and commodi- 
ties. A series of famines and years of scarcity conditions also neces- 
‘sitated the laying of railway lines for facilitating relief operations. 
Besides, the Poona district has been the headquarters of the Southern 
Command of the Indian Army, which fact also furthered the 
development of railways in the district. 


Ramways, 


Central Railway. 
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The Great Indian Peninsula Railway Co. laid their main line from 
Khandala to Bhigavan, a distance of 106 miles, in the year 1858 
and the Southern Mahratta Railway Co. laid the metre gauge route 
from Poona to Nira in 1886. The Dhond-Baramati narrow gauge 
sectiuu was constructed in 1913. The present route mileage of 
railways in Poona district stands at 186-1 miles. As a result of the 
re-grouping of the railways the Great Indian Peninsula Railway has 
now been grouped under the Central Railway and the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway, which name arose out of the amalga- 
mation in 1907 of the Madras and the Southern Mahratta Railways, 
has been allocated to the Southern Railway. Of the 186-1 miles, 
138-1 miles are under the Central Railway and the rest 48 miles 
are under the Southern Railway. Eight out of the fourteen talukas 
ot the district, viz., Mawal, Mulshi, Haveli, Dhond, Baramati, Indapur, 
Purandar and Poona City, have been connected by railways with the 
cities of Poona and Bombay and the districts of Ahmednagar, Satara, 
Sholapur and Nasik. The other six talukas of the district, viz., Bhor, 
Junnar, Ambegaon, Sirur, Velhe and Khed, have no railway communi- 
cation. These talukas are served mostly by motor bus traffic. 


The main line of the Central Railway emanates from Bombay and 
enters the Poona district at Khandala near the crest of the Sahyadris. 
It then courses through the district for 107-5 miles cutting across the 
talukas of Mawal, Mulshi, Haveli; Dhond, and Indapur. From 
Khandala for about 20 miles the line runs west to east through a rough 
and hilly country and then passes through the fertile plain lying 
between the Indrayani and Pavana rivers, 21 miles south-cast to Poona, 
From Poona its course is east along the valleys of the Mula-Mutha 
and the Bhima, 48 miles to) Dhond and then south-east 17 miles to 
Bhigavan, where it enters the Sholapur district. The line then 
passes south-east to Hyderabad and Madras. The construction of 
this line was undertaken in 1856 and the section from Khandala to 
Yoona was opened for traffic on 14th June 1858 and from Poona to 


Bhigavan on 15th of December during the same year. 


This railway provides both passenger as well as goods train 
services. It has 24 stations on its route through this district, namely, 
Khandala 78 miles from Bombay, Lonavla 80, Malavali 85, Kamshet 
90, Vadgaon 96, Talegaon 98, Ghoravadi 99, Begdevadi 101, Dehu 


‘Road 104, Chinchvad 109, Pimpri 111, Kirkee 116, Shivajinagar 118, 


Poona 119, Hadapsar 123, Loni 180, Uruli 187, Yevat 145, Kedgaon 
158, Patas 159, Dhond 167, Bori-byal 173, Malthan 179, and Bhigavan 
184. Of these Dhond and Poona are junction stations. The track 
between Poona and Bombay is electrified and train services between 
Khandala and Poona are run by electric energy. The passcnger and 
goods traffic on the Poona-Karjat section of the Central Railway has 
shown an enormus increase during recent years. The total number 
of passengers carried by the railway from the seven® staticns of the 
Poona district lying on this line has increased from 14,80,019 in 1941 
to 75,59,501 in 1951, which means a five-fold increase during the last 
ten years. There has also been an enormous increase in the move- 
ment of passengers to health resorts, such as Mahableshwar, 
Panchgani, Talegaon, Lonavala, and Khandala. These health 


~~ *Poona, Shivajinagar, Kirkee, Chinchvad, Dehu Road, Talegaon and 
Lonavala. 
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resorts have developed considerably during recent years. Better 
railway facilities on this line have also lent a -helping hand towards 
the establishment of Vallabhanagar, a residential colony at Pimpri, 
T. B. Sanatoriums at Talegaon and Malavali, a General Hospital at 
Talegaon and the Physica] Culture and Yoga School at Lonavala. 
The ancient and famous caves at Karla and Boja as well as the forts 
of Lohogad and Visapur have been made accessible to the general 
public on account of convenient train service. 


The quick and adequate transport facilities provided by the 
railway on the Bombay-Poona line has made Bombay city a regular 
market easily accessible to the agricultural products of the Poona 
district, including large quantities of perishable goods like fruits, 
vegetables and potatoes. In fact, the Poona district takes the pride 
of place as the main supplier of these goods to Bombay city. Besides, 
the location of a large number of factories working in this district 
is along the railway lines, and this shows to what extent transport 
facilities provided by the railways may govern the location of 
industries. 


Two branches of the Central Railway, viz., Dhond-Manmad and 
Dhond-Baramati sections, emanate-from Dhond, and the Southern 
Railway line emanates fromPoona.The Dhond-Manmad line 
connects this district with the neighbouring district of Ahmednagar 
and also with the north-east and the south-east sections of the Central 
Railway. The line was opened on 16th March 1878. Only one 
station on this line, viz., Dhond, and 2:6 miles of route mileage of 
this line lie in the Poona district. 


The narrow gauge Dhond-Baramati section connects the regions 
of Baramati with the main line at Dhond. The direction of this line 
is southwards and the route mileage is 28. Besides Dhond, it has 
four stations, namely, Ravangaon 8 miles from Dhond, Sirsuphal 14, 
Katphal 21, and Baramati, the terminus 28,, It is a narrow gauge 
steam line. 


All the stations on the Central Railway lines in the Poona district 
are provided with buildings, booking offices and quarters for 
the station staff. The stations of Poona, Lonavala and Dhond are 
spacious modern buildings, and there are waiting rooms, refreshment 
rooms and tea stalls provided for the convenience of the travelling 
public. Waiting rooms are also provided at Khandala, Kamshet, 
Talegaon, Dehu Road, Chinchavad, Kirkee, Shivajinagar, Loni, 
Uruli, Kedgaon, Patas and Baramati. There are tea stalls and refresh- 
ment shops on almost all stations of the Central Railway. A satety 
siding has been provided at Khandala station. There is a railway 
workshop at Lonavala. 


The Southern Railway has only a metre gauge line in this district. 
It runs from Poona southwards to Bangalore and passes through 
48 miles of the district. The construction of the Western Deccan sec- 
tion of the Southern Mahratta Railway was sanctioned in December 
1883. and work was begun in March 1884, The work was completed 
after two years and the line started functioning in 1886. This line 
was amalgamated with the Madras Railway in 1907, and now, after 
the recent re-grouping, forms a part of the Southern Railway. 
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The Poona-Bangalore line starts from Poona and for about 10 miles 
runs almost parallel to the main line of the Central Ralway at a 
distance of about 3 miles to the south. Near Loni, 10 miles east of 
Poona, the line turns more to the south and skirts the Sinhagad- 
Bholeswar range, rising with a ruling gradient of one in one hundred 
till it crests the Bhor incline about 21 miles south-east of Poona and 
about 675 feet above the level of the Poona railway station, From 
this point the railway line turns south, leaving Saswad about 8 miles 
to the west and passes straight to Jejuri 32 miles south-east of Poona. 
At Jejuri, it passes through the Purandar hills and runs southwards 
till near Nira, where it crosses the Nira river and enters the Satara 
district. It traverses Poona city and the talukas of Haveli and 
Purandar. 


Besides Poona, it has 10 stations, namely Ghorpuri, 2 miles from 
Poona, Saswad Road 7, Phursangi 11, Alandi 16, Gurholi 21, 
Rajewadi 25, Jejuri 32, Dondaj 37, Walhe 42 and Nira 48. 


Nira is the metre gauge rail head for the Phaltan Sugar Factory, 
to which it is connected by a narrow gauge line worked by the 
factory. A large metre gauge engine shed has been constructed at 
Ghorpuri and there are also goods lines facilitating the tranship- 
ment of goods between the broad gauge of the Central Railway and 
the metre gauge of the Southern.Railway. From Poona to 
Ghorpuri, the track is double line and it crosses the Central Railway 
line at the Koregaon Park level-crossing. 


An idea of the outward traffic on this line can be had from the 
following statement :— 


TABLE: No. 2. 
SouTHERN Raiway, Poona (1949-50.) 
Quantity of 
Stations. alae Big ivoagh these 
(Outward), stations 
(Tons). 
1. Poona a ke ae 4,80,579 43,332 
2. Ghorpuri | nee see até 21,219 18,240 
3. Saswad Road tes oe tee 15,990 : 1,107 
4. Phursangi ae sae ove 4,911 42 
5. Alandi ae wae wee 8,410 $2 
6. Gurholi we ae ais 4,755 33 
7. Rajewadi wee oss ua 60,416 423 
8. Jejuri aa oes aes 1,23,690 214 
9. Dondaj ane ace eee 4,183 aeeeee 
10. Walhe ae oe eee 58,487 77 


Il. Nira tn ose ose 1,653,587 7,387 
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As ALL THe OTHER DeccaN pistricts, Poona has had to depend on CHATTER o 
road communications to a large extent and roads have played a con- 
siderable part in its economy since the earliest times. Its road Transport 
system was not well developed in the earlier half of the nineteenth  , Bae ees 
century, but large schemes of road development were embarked ons: 
upon during the latter half. The development of the railway Roane. 
system also began during the same period. Road construction, 
when it began in the nineteenth century, was based in the first instance 
on a series of main trunk lines with a view to connecting the district 
with the neighbouring districts and also with Bombay, the head- 
quarters of the Province. Later on, with growing agricultural, 
industrial and trading activities in the district, the necessity was 
felt of linking up all centres of production and distribution with the 
Poona city. Accordingly between 1890 and 1900, a number of 
secondary main lines were laid down. After the completion of 
these through lines of communication was undertaken the work of 
constructing feeder roads for railways and connecting important 

laces which had, because of the exigencies of railway alignment, 
been left isolated. The main trunk lines as well as the important 
feeders were usually constructed, metalled and maintained by the 
Provincial Govenment, while the others were left to the local bodies 
to be financed out of their own funds... During the 20th century, 
particularly after 1914, ie, the beginning of World War I, road 
development assumed great importance with the rapid growth of 
the motor transport system. Poona, as the second headquarters of 
the Provincial Government and the headquarters of the Southern 
Command, saw good road schemes executed during the period, with 
the result that considerable advancement in the economy of the 
district took place. 


Development has been particularly marked during the last twenty 
years. The total road mileage has increased from 1,793 miles in 
1933° to 2,718 in 1949-50: metalled roads from 417 to 755 miles, 
and unmetalled roads from 1,876 to 1,946 miles. The metalled 
roads form 27-8 per cent of the total road mileage. The surface 
of metalled roads is everywhere water bound macadam, except 
that within the municipal limits of Poona and other municipalities 
superior surfaces have been constructed. The unmetalled roads are 
either murum or mere earth roads, Murum is crumbled trap rock 
which gives a fair surface and can sustain light motor traffic during all 
seasons. Earth roads are only fair-weather roads, 


The area served by each road mile shows a welcome decline from 
2-9 square miles to 2-2 square miles, in spite of the recent merger 
with the district of the Bhor State which had a larger area per 
road mile owing to its hilly nature. But the number of persons 
served by each road mile has increased from 642 to 711, which must 
must be attributed to increase in population outrunning the increase 
in road mileage. 


*Gadgil, D. R. and Gogate, L. V.—“ Survey of Motor Bus Transportation in 
Six Districts of the Bombay Presidency” conducted by the Gokhale Institute of 
Politics and Economics, Poona~1935. 
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The statement below shows in detail the various categories of 
roads in the district, their mileage and condition :— 
TABLE No. 3. 
Roav MILeace 1N Poona Districr (1949-50). 


Category. Total. Metalled. Unmetalled. 


miles. fur. ft. | miles. fur. ft. miles. fur. ft. 


(A) State | 478 1 337 | 458 2 311 9 7 26 
(B) District Local 
Board «| 2,072 0 0} 221 0 0 | 1,851 0 0 
(C) Afunicipal «| 167 7 263 78 2 385 76 #7 656 
Dhond oat 2 86 120 1 5 580 1 0 200 
Indapur* toe 2 0 0 Not avjailable. 
Lonavala mee 10 5 401 7 1 560 3. 3 601 
Baramati eas 6 3 330 3 2 0 3 421 330 
Alandi oe 2-0 0 2 0 0 Nil. 
Talegaon 
Dabhade* ... 2° 0 - 642 Not aviailable. 
Saswad tee 50 0 2 4 0 | 2 4 0 
Sirur 7 0 0 7 0 0 se ses 
Jejuri* ‘ 3-0 0 Not available. 
Junnor Gund 90 3 4 565 & 6 185 
Bhor* 6 64 0 Not aviailable. 
Kirkee Canton- 
ment ee 7 #90 0 7 0 OF uw. toe eee 
Poona ove 106 0 0 44 0 oO. 61 0 0 


Total ...{ 2,718 0 600 | 757 6 36f; 


The entire road system is maintained by three different authori- 
ties, namely, the State Government, the Poona District Local 
Board and the various municipal bodies within the district. The 
State roads have a length of 478 miles and form 17-6 per cent. 
of the total road mileage of the district. They are mostly big arterial. 
roads serving the needs of the State in general and the Poona. 
district in particular, and they have even all-India importance. They 
either emanate from Poona or pass through the district. The 
national highways namely the Bombay-Poona Road, the Poona- 
Sholapur Road, the Poona-Nasik Road and the Poona-Bangalore 


1,947 6 —-B82t 


*Detailed figures of metalled and unmetalled roads are not available for this. 
municipal body. 

}The total given falls short of the actual as detailed figures are not available 
for Indapur, Talegaon-Dabhade, Jejuri and Bhor. 
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Road, the State highway namely the Poona-Ahmednagar Road and 
two major district roads namely the Poona-Baramati and the Poona- 
Satara Road come under this category. The maintenance and 
development of. these roads are undertaken by the State Govern- 
ment through its Public Works Department and the charges are 
met from the State revenues. Almost the entire length of these 
roads is metalled and only 19 miles remain to be metalled. 


The District Local Board roads have a length of 2,072 miles, 
which is 76-2 per cent. of the total road mileage of the district. 
These roads are spread over the various talukas of the district and 
their maintenance is vested in the District Local Board. Roads 
falling in this category are local roads and cart tracks—mostly 
fair-weather roads—which link up various centres of cultivation, 
industry and trade with the national highways, railway stations, 
market towns, headquarters of talukas and Poona city. Nearly 
8) per cent. of these roads, ie., a length of 1,851 miles, are un- 
metalled and during the monsoon are rendered unserviceable. 
pane the fair weather, light motor traffic is possible on these 
roads. 


The thirteen municipalities in the district have 167 miles of 
roads under their jurisdiction, which comes to 6-2 per cent. of the 
total mileage of roads in the district. A little more than 50 per cent. 
of these roads are good metalled ones. One hundred and five miles 
out of the 167 miles are located within the limits of the Poona 
Municipal Corporation and each of the other municipalities have 
only a few miles of municipal roads. 


The Junnar taluka, which is not served by any railway, is con- 
nected to the Ahmednagar district, which lies to the north and 
east of it, by roads on which the chief means of transport are bullock 
carts and motor buses. To the west lies the Thana district to which 
communication is possible by two ghats (passes), viz., Naneghat and 
Malsej. Traffic through these_passes is now usually on __bullocks 
and occasionally on head-loads.. The Naneghat Funicular Tramway 
Co., was attempting to cut a passage through the rocks to run a tram- 
way which would make communication easy between Junnar and the 
Thana district. But the attempt has not succeeded. 


In the Ambegaon taluka there are no road communications to 
the interior villages. The Poona-Nasik Road passes through the 
taluka and the road is motorable. There are also two motorable 
roads maintained by the District Local Board, one from Manchar 
to Ambegaon and the other from Manchar to Bhimashankar via 
Ghodegaon. 


The Khed taluka, which is not touched by any railway, has a fair 


road mileage. The Poona-Nasik Road passes through this taluka. 


touching Khed, the taluka headquarters, and a number of villages. 
There are five other motorable roads in the taluka maintained by 
the District Local Board. 


In Sirur taluka, there is only one State road passing through 
it, viz., the Poona-Ahmednagar Road. There are alee other motor- 
able roads from Ghodnadi to Kavathe, Kendur to Shikrapur and 
Shodnadi to Andhalgaon. 
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Regions of the Mawal taluka fall on the main highway—the 
Bombay-Poona Road—and also the main line of the Central Rail- 
way. The Bombay-Poona Road is metalled and there is consider- 
able traffic passing through it. Almost all villages of this taluka 
are connected by fair season cart tracks and unmetalled roads with 
this highway and the Central Railway. 


The Mulshi taluka has only one good road which runs from 
Poona to the Mulshi dam. There are two smaller roads—one trom 
Paud to Kolwan and the other from Pirangut to Muthe—but during 
ne monsoon these roads are flooded rendering them unfit tor 
traffic. 


- In Velhe Mahal, there is only one motorable road passing from 
Ambavane to Velhe, a distance of about 13 miles. Except two cart 
tracks, used during the paddy season, one from Rule to Ambegaon 
(6 miles) and the other from Kuran to Mose (5 miles), there are no 
other public roads or cart tracks fit for traffic throughout the year. 
The mahal on the whole is ill-equipped with communication 
facilities. During the monsoon most of the roads and tracks 
become unserviceable. 


Communication facilities in the Haveli and Poona City talukas 
are very good and development is still going on. The Bombay- 
Poona Road, the Poona-Ahmednagar Road, the Roona-Nasik Road, 
the Poona-Sholapur Road and the Poona-Satara Road—all traverse 
these talukas and have greatly facilitated both goods and passenger 
traffic in the rural areas. Poona, being the headquarters of the 
Southern Command, has also direct motorable link-ups with the 
hilly and interior tracts of these talukas. 


The Bhor taluka is in the same condition as Velhe Mahal. 
Two State roads, namely, the Poona-Bangalore Road and _ tho 
Mahapral-Pandharpur Road, pass through the taluka, but a major 
portion of the taluka is covered with hills and forests. There are 
some unmetalled roads and cart tracks which go out of use during 
the monsoon. 


Dhond_ is connected to Poona, Sholapur, Ahmednagar and other 
neighbouring districts by good highways and also by railwey. The 
railway plays an important role in the economic life of this taluka. 
Quite a few villages of the taluka arc connected with the main and 
the branch lines of the Central Railway by roads and cart tracks. 
The national highway of Poona-Sholapur Road passes through the 
taluka and is served by feeder road services. The road-rail co-ordi- 
ee has facilitated easy and swift transport of goods in the 
taluka. 


In the Purandar taluka there are three motorable roads, namely, 
(i) the Poona-Satara Road passing through the taluka via Saswad, 
Jejuri, Walhe and Nira; (ii) the Saswad-Vir Road passing through 
Pimpale and Parinche and (iii) the Saswad-Kapurwahal Road. Their 
present condition, however, is not very good. 


The taluka of Baramati is happily placed.so far as roads are con 
cerned. The motorable road from Nira to Indapur passes through 
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the taluka; and there are three other good roads emanating from 
jaramati and going to Diksal, Phaltan-and Morgaon. All these roads 
srovide aaiteble and easy means of communication to the villages 
of the taluka. There are, however, no good roads in the jirayat 
ract (dry areas) of the taluka. 


The Indapur taluka, which fs least served by railways, has a good 
tumber of roads. Motorable roads exist between Baramati and 
ndapur, Indapur and Akluj, Baramati and Diksal, Nimgaon Ketaki 
nd Loni, Ningaon Ketaki and Chandgaon, Kalas and Kumbhargaon 
nd Bavada and Narsingpur. 


An important landmark in the field of transportation in the Poona 
istrict was the introduction of the State Transport service in the 
ear 1948. This has brought about unification of control and exten- 
ion. ot service in the sphere of motor bus transport, enhancing 
ye advantages of this form of transport to local agriculture and 
usiness. Since the end of the First World War, motor bus trans- 
ortation has been steadily growing in the district. Because of its 
wifter and cheaper movement of goods and traffic, the motor bus 
as gradually replaced the bullock cart as a means of communica- 
on for any but very short distances. The business of plying buses 
as become very popular. According to a survey conducted by the 
okhale Institute of Economics and Politics,in the year 1934-35, 
ere were 248 has owners plying 473 vehicles on various routes 
. the district. Of these owners, 163 owned but one single bus 
ich. During the years that followed, especially after 1939, motor 
is transportation received fresh impetus, as the Poona district 
»came the centre of large military activities, and numerous small 
ut operators started plying their vehicles in and about Poona. 
achecked rivalry among the bus operators had an undesirable 
fect on the transport system as a whole. In order to attract 
\tronage, the services were made cheaper at the sacrifice of the 
nvenience, and occasionally even of the safety, of the travelling 
tblic. While the extension of cheap and rapid transport was 
slcomeg, complaints about overcrowding, irregularity, rash driving 
d annoyance began to pile up. In 1948, therefore, the Government 
Bombay took up road bus transport as a State monopoly. It is 
w being operated through a statutory corporation specially creat- 

for the purpose, viz., the Bombay State Road Transport 
irporation. 


Poona has the unique distinction of being the district where the 
1eme of nationalisation of motor bus transportation was lirst 
roduced. Work in “Poona Division” was started on Ist June 
48 and completed in February 1949; and by the end of 1951 the 
vision had reached its maximum capacity. The Poona district, 
th the exception of a few of its eastern talukas, and some 
rtions of the Satara district, form the “Poona Division’ of the 
ite Transport. The Corporation took over all the then existing 
$ routes from the private operators, and it has now opened also 
w routes in order to meet effectively the demands of industry, 
de and the travelling public. The Divisional Office of the State 
ansport is located on the Shankarshet Road in Poona City, and 
oo are controlled by a Divisional Controller and the staff 
er him. 
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The following two statements give us an idea of the variow 
routes under operation during March 1950, the route mileage, the 


number of vehicles plying and the average number of person 
Communica- that travelled—route-wise :— 


TABLE No. 4. 


Routes, mileage, OPERATIONS OF BomBAy STATE TRANspoRT—Poona Drviston— 


tions, 
Roaps. 
State Transport. 


cehicles and 
passengers. 


Station. 


Destination. 


Ahmednagar 
Sirur 
Kaxhur 
Shikrapur 
Talegaon 
Nasik 

8 ing amner 
Jweiwer 
Alandi 
Pimpri 

Dehu Road 
Ane 
Ambcgaon 
Wada 

Bhose 
Chaken 
Khed 
Narayangaon 
Paud 

Malshi 
Kolwan 
Kondavkopra 
Theur 

Alandi (ch) 
Binhagad 
Khadakwasla 
Bupe 

Dhond 
Shrigonda 
Birwad 

8 itara 

Bhor 
Mahabaleshwar 
Wai 
Ko:wanpur 
Shirwal 
Panchgani 
Vole 
Madhuthind 
Pabal 

Poona Station 
Nasarapur 
Dighi 

Kirkee 
Yewat 


(Marcu 1950). 


Distance. 
(miles) 


ae 


Nugnher of 
Vehiolos 
Plying. 


— 
om BS BS DS mm SD BO BO 68 60 09 GR Ga he be Go Co et es et me ee BD BD RD 1 a tet te ms 9 BD DD GO HR OS CO OO OO 


Avorage 
number of 
persone 
travelled. 


(Daily) 
5 


Btation. 


II. Satara 


Ill, Talogaon 


IV. Saswad 


V. Narayangaon 


VI. Khed 


VII. Wai 


VIII. Manchar .. 


1X. Sirur 


Junnar eof 
Bhor 


Dhond 
Shikrapur .. 


Satara Road 
wal 

Koregaon 
Modha 
Nira 
Mchabaleshwar 
Humgaon 
Rahimatpur 
Limb 


Jumniear 
Narayangaon 
Manchar 

G hadegaon 
Ambegaon 
Ane 

Belhe 

Pahal 

Wada 


Vir 


Morgaon (Via Nira) 


| 
3 
i: 


Morgaon (Via Jelesy 


Jejuri 
Purandar 


Ano 
Ambegaon 
Pargaon 
Junnar 


Talegnono 
Kadus 


Wada 


Mahabaleshwar 
Wathar 
Bhor 


Ambegaon 
Junnar 
Ghodegeon 
Vadgaon 
Nevara 
Kavathe 


Ane 
Pargaon 


Lonand 
Anmtbawade 


Kharade 


Sirur 


oe 


ae 
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CHAPTER 9. TABLE No. 5. 
r ecaue Bomsay STATE TRANSPORT—PooNna Division (Marcy 1950). 
ore NUMBER OF ROUTES, DISTANCE. VEHICLES AND PASSENGERS 

Gonmnie, (Maxcx 1950). 

Roaie | Tota] 
State Tr: rt. Routes Ronte Numbor of rumbor of 
Routes, mileage, Station. emanating distunce Vehicles Me eavetiod. 

vehicles pe from (in miles). Plying. waaily 
passengers. | (Average), 

1, Povna 45 1,678 115 16,933 

2. Sutara 9 172 25 3,806 

3. Talegaon 9 423 15 1,875 

4. Saswad § 88 8 572 

5. Narayangaon 4 73 4 460 

6. Kbed 3 44 4 | 361 

1, Wai 3 72 6 1,173 

{ 

8. Manchar oe 3 44 3 188 

9, Sirur re 3 55 3 829 

10. Junaar 2 57 3 332 

41, Bhor Pe 2 34 3 721 

12, Dhond ae 1 28 2 168 

13. Shikrapur oe 1 36 1 187 

Poona Division .. $0 2,804 192 26.605 


It will be seen from the tables that in March 1950, the State 
Transport in “Poona Division” had under operation 90 bus route: 
and the average daily mileage was 2,804 miles. On an average 
26,605 passengers were carried daily. The operating fleet was com: 
posed of 204 vehicles and the ayerage number of vehicles on the 
roads was 153. Jn many cases vehicles operated on more routes thar 
one. The average distance travelled by a passenger in the State Trans: 
port buses during March 1950 has been estimated at 17-9 miles 
During the monsoon some of the routes operated in the westerr 
hilly areas have to be suspended. At other times, the traffic is 
more or less constant. The table showing in detail the variou: 
routes brings out the fact that the State Transport in “Poon: 
Division” has not only provided more comfortable and quicker 
means of transport within the district but has also connected the 
district with the adjoining districts such more effectively than before 
There are routes emanating from Poona and going to Ahmednagar 
Satara and Nasik. The bus routes have been so planned that all the 
important centres of agricultural and industrial production are linkec 
up with trade centres and market places ; and this has to great extent 
facilitated the disposal of goods and commodities grown in those 
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centres, The State Trasport runs special bus services to various 
places of interest and also to places of pilgrimage in order to help 
tourists and pilgrims. 

Half of the total number of routes under operation emanate 
from Poona city which is not only the headquarter town of the 
district but also an entrepot of the inland trade. There are 
45 bus routes emanating from Poona and going to 45 diffcrent 
places within the district and even outside. On an average 
115 vehicles daily carry 15,933 passengers. Satara and Talegaon 
are the other important starting stations, each with 9 bus routes 
emanating from it. Other State Transport stations, with the number of 
bus routes emanating from each marked in brackets, are Saswad te 
Narayangaon (4), Khed (8), Wai (3), Manchar (3), Sirur (3), 
Junnar (2), Bhor (2), Dhond (1) and Shikrapur (1). The numbers 
of routes are fixed by the Divisional State Transport authorities and 
trips and vehicles are increased or decreased according to tratfic 
necds. 

The State Transport has not yet undertaken the movement of 
goods traffic in the Division. It has planned to undertake goods 
traffic as soon as an adequate number of vehicles are available. 


Modem and commodious bus stations and sheds are provided at 
Poona, Panchgani, Dhond, ,Supe, Pimpri, Kanhu, Satara Road, 
Wathar, Ane, Ghodegaon, Junnar, Kavathe, Pabal, Nira, Wada, 
Lonand. Koregaon, Alandi and Vir. Facilities of advance reservation 
and booking of tickets have been provided at Shivajinagar 
(Poona), Sirur, Bhor, Khed, Shikrapur, Panchgani, Narayangaon, 
Swargate (Poona), Mahabaleshwar, Junnar, Wai and Satara. 
A box carrying first-aid equipment is kept in each bus and the con- 
ductors are trained in first-aid. methods. For .the safety of the 
travelling public, the specd limit of -buses has been regulated. 
Special vehicles are run on routes leading to fairs. There are 
arrangements for recording complaints from the public, and such 
complaints are attended to. 


The rates of fares charged have been kept at the lowest to fit 
in with the principle of an uniform rate. The fare is calculated 
at the rate of 9 pies per mile, but the charge being on a stage basis 
and a stage being four miles, the minimum charge is three annas, 
which increases by multiples of three annas according to the 
number of stages. Children are charged half the adult rate, with 
a minimum of 2 annas. These rates were arrived at by averaging 
all the bus rates prevailing at the time of the inauguration of the 
State Transport in the Division. The Poona Division, made puite 
a good amount of savings during the year 1949-50. These savings 
do not all go to the Government treasury ; a large part is used for 
the welfare of the passengers and the workers of the organization. 
About half of the savings are earmarked for improvement of roads 
and the remaining for construction of bus stations, provision of 
amenities to passengers and facilities to the staff. The Corpora- 
tion has promised to give a substantial contribution to the develop- 
men of unmetalled roads and highways and also for some pucca 
roads. 

For the proper maintenance of the buses of the State Transport, 
15 depots and garages, to each of which is attached a small work- 
shop, have been opened at various places, where. oiling, greasing, 
cleaning and maintenance of vehicles are carried out. These depots 
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and garages with the number of vehicles attached to each are as 
shown below :— 


TABLE No. 6. 
Depots and Garages. brea 
attached, 
1. Poona-Swargate ‘‘ A” * ere a 2% a 21 
2. Poona-Swargate ‘* B” oe ee ee ke 23 
3. Poona-Shivajinagar at ie os . / 30 
4, Satara ee oe ee a ve 26 
5. Narayangaon oe ae ae we Be 15 
6. Talegaon A Se a i is 13 
7. Sirur se a as ae és 10 
8. Bhor BS ts a se wil 1k 
9. Mahabaloshwar 5 
10. Wai 7 
Il, Khed 5 
12. Sangamner 3 
13. Saswad 6 
14, Shikrapur 5 
15. Dhond 8 


The head workshop of the Poona Division is located on the 


Shankarshet Road and it looks after the monthly and the quarterly 
maintenance of buses attached to the Division. 


The Division maintains administrative, operational and workshop 
staff as follows :— 


Category. Number. 
Administrative Staff Gd .. 268 
Operational Staff es .. 910 
Workshop Staff - .. 568. 

Total .. 1,746. 


The administrative staff, 263 in number, includes the Divisional 
Controller, Traffic Manager, Accounts Officer, Divisional Statistician, 
J.abour and Publicity Officer, and the entire staff working under them 
to run the administration of the Poona Division. The operational 
staff, numbering 910, includes those who actually operate the bus 
routes, namely, drivers, conductors, depot managers, inspectors and 
traffic controllers. The workshop personnel, numbering 568, is 
a technical staff attached to the various workshops in the Division, 
and includes engineers, mechanics, skilled workers and the labour 
employed in those workshops. Recruitment of the staff on a basio 
salary of Rs. 75 or below is done by the Divisional Selection Com- 
mittee, and the non-gazctted staff ona salary above Rs. 100 is 
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recruited by the Central Selection Committee. The recruitment of 
staff on a minimum salary of Rs. 250 and above (officers of Class I 
and II) is done by the State Transport Service Board, Central 
‘Office, Bombay. 


Regular classes for the training of conductors and drivers are 
conducted by two instructors, and first-aid training is imparted by 
the St. John Ambulance Association of Poona. 


For the staff, the Divisional Office runs a staff institute, a co- 
operative canteen, a fair price shop and a sports club. For dis- 
semination of news and information about the activities of the 
Divisional State Transport, a bulletin in Marathi is also published 
by the Divisional Oflice. 


A private company known as the Silver Jubilee Motors Ltd., 
commenced operating a bus service in Poona City on lst March 
1941. After nine years, the service was taken over by the Poona 
Municipal Corporation on March 1, 1950. At the time of the 
municipalisation of the service the company had a feet of about 
50 vehicles and used to operate about 32 buses on 12 different routes 
within the city. The Corporation after taking over the service 
added bus services leading to suburban places like Kondhwa, 
Hingne, Pashan, Aundh and Kirkee. It is the aim of the Municipal 
Corporation to link up all distant; places, commercial localities and 
other places of interest with the Poona Railway Station. The start- 
ing points and destinations of the various routes are shown in the 
following statement :— 


TABLE No. 7. 
Rovures OF THE PooNA MUNICIPAL) TRANSPORT (1950). 
Route. Course (via). | 
: { 
J. Swargats to Poons Station an .-| Budhwar Chouk and sie 
2. Swargato t. Hingne Br ia Dascan: Gyiikhasia and Prabhat-! 
3. Swargate to Poona Station ae as Ticgalt Makarsi Road. | 


Deccan, Gymkhena oe -.| Rastapeth, Poona Station, 


. Deccan Gymkhana tu Kirkee Bazaar .-| Poona Station, 


| 
’ 
5 
6. Deccan Gymkhana to Poona Station --| Vishrambag Vada, | 
7. Deccan Gymkhana to Aundh .. «-) Ganeshkhind. 

8. Deccan Gymkhana to Pashan .. ..| Shivajinagar, 

9. Deccan Gymkhana to University ..| Mbasobagate, 

10. Deccan Gymkhana to Poona Station ..| Ganeshpeth. 

11, Poolgate to Kondhwa an --| Vanavadi. 

12. Poolgate to Hadapsar Sie ..| Bhairobagate, 

13. Poona Station to Mental Hospital --| Yeravada. 


14. East Street to Ghorpadi Je --| Kehun Road. 
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CHAPTER 9. The Poona Municipal Transport, as the Corporation’s undertaking 
_ is now known, runs a fleet of 65 buses which include 22 old buses 
Transport owned by the Silver Jubilee Motors Ltd., 86 new Chevrolet buses 


and and 7 diesel oil vehicles. Of the new 35 buses, 25 buses have a seating 
baad capacity of 28 passengers and the rest 10 can carry 22 passengers each. 
ore The large buses are operated on the outer routes and the small buses 


Booka Maneial are confined to routes in the city proper where the roads are narrow 

Transport. and winding. In the year 1950-51, the undertaking’s total 
operations of scheduled service mileage aggregated to 18,79,948 miles 
and its traffic receipts to Rs. 19,59,079. The total number of 
passengers travelled was 1,66,53,667 for the year, which gives a daily 
average of 45,352 passengers. 

The headquarters of the Poona Municipal Transport are also at 
Shankarshet Road. The total establishment of all sections of the 
Traffic Department amounts to 336 persons, of whom 262 constitute 
the cadre of drivers and conductors, the remaining being the 
supervisory personnel. A Transport Manager is responsible for the 
entire transport undertaking and is assisted by two Traftic 
Superintendents and a Works Manager. While municipalising the 
service, the Corporation took over most of the staff of the private 
company. There is a Labour and Publicity section attached to the 
undertaking which concerns .itself with the day to day labour 
problems, There are two-Labour Unions, namely, the Bus Kamgay 
Union and the Bus Kamgar Sabha. Though they are not legally 
recognised by the Corporation, yet all the representations of these 
Unions are duly considered. 

Vehicles in In addition to the motor vehicles run by the Poona Municiva’ 
Poona City. Tyansport Service, there were in Poona City in the year 1950 

780 victorias® and tongas and 640 passenger and labour bullock-carts 
taxed under the Public Conveyance Act. There were also, ownec 
for private purposes, 766 lorries, 1,490 motor cars, 600 motor 
cycles, 161 victorias® and tongas, 556 bullock carts, 41 rickshaws, 
2,689 hand carts and approximately 60,000 bicycles. In the 
neighbouring areas of the Cantonments of Poona and Kirkee, ther« 
were in 1950-51, 405 motor cars, 63 motor lorries, 143 motor cycles 
231 victorias and tongas, 179 bullock carts, 52 hand carts, 10 auto. 
rickshaws and 5,000 bicycles.. 
Water Trans- § WATER TRANSPORT plays relatively an insignificant role in the 
PORT. transport system of the district. In the olden days, when there were 
no good bridges and rapid means of transport, boats were used fo) 
the purpose of transhipment of goods and passengers at various rive) 
crossings. But the importance of these ferries has considerably 
declined during recent times with the construction of railway 
lines, roads and bridges. This does not mean that the ferry service: 
have completely disappeared, for, mostly during the monsoon, boats 
are still used at many crossings in the Bhima, Ghodnadi, Indrayani 
Kukdi, Mandvi, Mina, Mosa, Mula-Mutha, Nira and Pavana. 
Transport along rivers does not exist in any organised form ir 
Poona District, except for a motor launch service run by the Deccar 
Waterways Co. between Khadakwasla (Haveli) and Kuran Budrul 
(Velhe Mahal)—a distance of about 20 miles. This service touche: 
. pane of villages in the talukas of Haveli, Mulshi and Velhe 
ahal. 
Besides this, country boats, cover short distances along the streams 
of various rivers. 
The number of victorias in Poona City and the neighbouring cantonment 
areas is small, 
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Tye PooNna DISTRICT HAS GOT FACILITIES OF AIR TRAVEL also, as it 
falls on the route of south-bound air services from Bombay. The 
air services from Bombay to Bangalore and Belgaum on Thursdays 
and Sundays halt at the Lohogaon Aerodrome, which is located 
7 miles north-east of Poona city. The Lohogaon aerodrome is 
a military airficld under the control of the Defence Department. 
This aerodrome has made quicker air travel possible between Poona, 
Belgaum, Hyderabad, Bangalore and Bombay. 

FoR THE CONVENIENCE OF THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC and the officers 
of the various State Departments, there are 9 inspection bungalows 
maintained by the Public Works Department, 3 bungalows by 
the Forest Department, 17 bungalows by the Nira Canals 
Division, 3 bungalows by the Poona Irrigation Research Division, 
2 bungalows by the District Local Board, Poona, and one rest house 
at Lonavala maintained by the Lonavala Municipality. The P. W. D. 
bungalows are located’ at Kamthadi, Karla, Khandala, Khed, 
Narayangaon, Patas, Paud and Poona. The forest bungalows are at 
Ambavane, Bhirnashankar and Hivre. Inspection bungalows under 
the charge of the Nira Canals Division and the Poona Irrigation 
Division are situated at Baramati, Bavda, Bhatghar, Haturna, 
ejuri, Kedgaon, Khadakvasla, Malsiras, Mandwa, Nimgaon, Nimsa- 

har, Padegaon, Pimpra, Purandar,Sansara, Uruli, Vir and Wathar, 
The District Local Board’s bungalows-are_ at Ghoda and Pokhari. 
Most of these bungalows are furnished with decent furniture, crockery, 
and bedding material and are looked after by watchmen. At some 
of these bungalows, even food is available. These bungalows are 
intended for the use of the touring officers of the departments 
concerned and are available to the public when they are not in the 
occupation of the officers. Permission for occupation has to be 
obtained in advance from the. authorities..concerned. 

Besides these bungalows, there are 3818 dharmashalas (rest houses) 
located at various places important from the point of view of trade, 
fairs, pilgrimage and industry, and are meant for the use of the 
travelling public. The exact location of these dharmashalas is given 
in the glossary of places. The total number of dharmashalas is 
spread over various talukas as follows: Ambegaon 14, Baramati 28 
Bhor 4, Dhond 18, Haveli 25, Indapur 18, Junnar 18, Khed 189, 
Mawal 15, Mulshi 7, Poona 5, Purandar 14, Sirur 17, and Velhe 
Mahal 1. 

There are also chavdis or village offices in almost all villages of 
the district. In those villages which have no rest houses, these 
chavdis are used as resting places by Government officials and 
members of the travelling public. The location of these chavdis 
has also been shown in the glossary of places. 

SINCE RADIO SETS CAME INTO USE IN INpIA during the early thirties 
of this century, Poona has taken very enthusiastically to them. In 
regard to the number of radio sets in use, the district ranks third 
in the Bombay State, next only to Bombay City and Ahmedabad 
and has 18,905 sets in use. Of these, 13,841 are owned by domestic 
users, 24 by various educational institutions and 40 by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay. The 40 sets owned by the Government of Bombay 
are distributed in the rural areas of the district for the benefit of 
the rural population and special rural programmes in all regional 
languages are broadcast from the Bombay Station of the All-India 
Radio, The licences for the use of radio sets in Poona are issued 
by the local post office on behalf of the Government of India. The 
yearly licence fee is Rs. 15 per set. 
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There is no broadcasting station located at Poona.* It is interest- 
ing, however, to observe that the University of Poona is planning 
to instal a station for broadcasting educational features, The Beam 
Wireless Transmitting Station of the Government of India Overseas 
Communication Service is located near the Dighi village, about 
8 miles from Poona along the Poona-Alandi Road. It forms one of the 
vital links in the general organization of overseas communications 
between India and the rest of the world. The Beam Wireless 
Receiving Station is located at Dhond. These two stations send out 
and receive radio-grams, cable-grams and photo-telegrams and link 
up India with the United Kingdom, the United States of America, 
China, Australia, Japan, Indonesia and ‘Thailand. They also 
maintain an internal service between Bombay and New Delhi. The 
Central Office at Bombay serves as a transit link. 


THE DISTRICT OF POONA FORMS A PART OF THE PooNA PosTau Division. 
Besides the chief receiving and disbursing office at Poona, the 
district contains 186 sub and branch post offices, spread over in 
various talukas as follows :—Ambegaon 11, Baramati 16, Bhor 1, 
Dhond 11, Haveli 20, Indapur 11, Junnar 18, Khed 18, Mawal 12, 
Mulshi 4, Poona City 33, Purandar 18, Sirur 12, and Velhe Mahal 1, 
The Poona Head Post office controls all the post offices in Poona. 
There are 25 sub-offices.in Poona City and other sub-offices are 
located at Baramati, Chakan, Chinchwad, Dhond, Diksal, Ghoda, 
Indapur, Jejuri, Junnar, Kedgaon, Khadakwasla, Khandala, Khed, 
Kirkee, Lonavala, Mahalunge, Manchar, Narayangaon, Otur, Patas, 
Purandar, Saswad, Sirur, Supe, Talegaon-Dabhade, Talegaon- 
Dhamdhere and Vadgaon. The remaining offices are branch post 
offices. These post offices serve the nearby villages besides those in 
which they are tocated! The mails are delivered daily or periodically 
in the villages by postmen employed in these post offices. At all post 
offices, including aati post offices, postage stamps and post cards. 
are sold and money orders-issued and received. At sub-offices postal 
savings banks are run. The mails are carried in the Poona district 
by various railway lines, busesand in some cases by postal runners 
and pony carts. 


BESIDES THE CENTRAI, TELEGRAPH OFFICE AT Poona ciry, there are 
80 other telegraph offices serving the entire district. These are 
located in various talukas as follows: Baramati and Supe in 
Baramati; Bhor in Bhor; Dhond, Kedgaon, Patas and Yevat in 
Dhond ; Dehu Road, Pimpri and Uruli Kanchan in Haveli; Diksal 
and Indapur in Indapur ; Junnar and Narayangaon in Junnar; Khed 
in Khed ; Kamshet, Khandesh, Malavali, Lonavala and Talegaon- 
Dabhade in Mawal; Aundh, Bhamburda, Ghorpudi and Shivajinagar 
in Ponna; Jejuri, Nira, Rajevadi and Saswad in Purandar; and 
Sirur and Talegaon-Dhamdhere in Sirur. There are, however, no 
telegraph offices in the talukas of Ambegaon, Mulshi and Velhe 
Mahal. Telegraph offices are also located at the various railway 
een of the Southern and the Central Railways lying within the 

istrict. 


TELEPHONE FACILITIES IN THE POONA DISTRICT are merely confined to 
Poona and Lonavla where there are departmental exchanges. These 
places are also connected with the rest of India by inland trunk 
exchanges. 


*The All-India Radio opened at Poona a short-wave station of 1 k. w. power 
on Ist October 1953. The station is located in the Central Buildings. 
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THE PREVIOUS CHAPTERS HAVE GIVEN AN ACCOUNT OF THE PRINCIPAL 
sectors of the economy of the district in which the ge of the 
working population is engaged. They do not, however, fully exhaust 
the field of economic activity and a fair percentage of the working 
population is still left unaccounted. Persons forming this percentage 
are engaged mainly in public administration; professions like law, 
medicine, education, religion and the fine arts; domestic service; 
and certain other occupations some of which are_ attracting 
a growing number of persons to the urban areas. Of the last 
mentioned the more important are milk supply, tailoring, hair 
cutting and running of hotels and restaurants and of laundries. The 
demand for the goods produced or services rendered by these 
occupations is on the increase. The persons engaged in public 
administration and those following the learned professions have also 
increased, the increase being particularly high in public administra- 
tion. A decrease has occurred in the number of persons living on 
unearned income and on religion. 


A fairly Jarge percentage of the working population of the district 
is engaged in public administrations. The censuses include under 
public administration, broadly, the police and village watchmen; 
persons working in the offices of Government, mnuunicapa ibe: an 
other local bodies ; and village officials and servants. They exclude 

ersons belonging to the learned professions, like teachers, doctors, 
awyers and engincers, some of whom although in the service of 
fo have been grouped separately under other appropriate 

eadings. 

The 1881 census records a total number of 19,537 under the head 

Persons engaged in the General and Local Government of the 
country.” This head is divided into three sub-heads, which 
with the numbers engaged in each are shown below :— 


Males, Females. 
(1) Officers of National Government 
[ie., the then Provincial (now 
State) and the then Central (now 
Union) Governments] 17,454 
(2) Officers of municipal, local and 
village governments. 1671 168 


(8) Officers of foreign or independent 
Governments or States (including 
what were previously known as 
Native States), 131 113 


Sa eee 
Total .. 19,256, 281 
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The census report, however, notes that the figures against (1) and 
(2) might include a large number of village officials who were not 
full time servants of Government and whose main occupation was 
agriculture. 

The figures of the 1911, 1931 and 1951 censuses, which follow more 
or less similar classification under public administration, are shown 
below for comparison :— 


1911. 1931. 1951. 


Bervice, | —-—— 
Males, | Females. | Males. Females.| Males. Females. 
Police | 2,859 oe 1,641 2 4,791 127 
Service of the State. | 3,088 oe 8,230: 208 | 18,685(a) | 653\a) 


21,035(b) | 350(8) 


and foreiga States 87 o- 67 
Munuicipa) and other 
local (not village) 
service ..| 993 140 649 
8. Village officials and 
servants including 
village watchmen, | 10,300 2,530 | 5,791 


2 285(c) 19(c) 


too oo doe 
. ° os 


| 

Servico of Indian | 
| 
177 3,321 615. 
d 


1,189 2,012 212 


Total ..| 17,327 25670 | 16,368 | 1,678 | 50,129 | 1,976 


Total of males an 
females * 19,997 17,946 52,105 


The high figure at the 1951 census reflects the expansion during 
the war period and after in the offices of Government, both State 
and Union. 

Barbers are to be found all over the district. The census figures 
show that barbers numbered 2,642 in 1911 and 2,377 in 1931. The 
census of 1951 records their number as 3,180. In the city of Poona, 
there were 371 barbers in 1987, Now there are 1,327. The 
number of shops was 201 in 1987, while now (1951) it is 435(e), 
Of these 4385, Shukarwar Peth accounts for 60, which is the largest 
number for any ward, and Sadashiv Peth for 56. In each of the 
other wards the number varies from 5 to 85. The equipment of 
the shops consists of a few pieces of furniture, several sets of the 
necessary instruments, and toilet requisites. In most cases, the 
owners of the shops themselves work, assisted by other paid 
employees. A sample survey of 20 shops in 1937 revealed that in 
only 8 of them outside labour was employed. The workers are 
usually paid fixed salaries per month, but in some cases the arrange- 
ment is different, the worker being paid half or an agreed part of 
the amount charged for every service rendered by him. The monthly 
salary of the servants included in the survey varied from Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 25 while the boys were paid round about Rs. 3 a month. 


(a) Employees of the State Government. 

(b) Employees of the Union Government. 

(c) Employees of non-Indian Governments. 

{d)} The figures and account relating to 1937 are taken from “ Poona-- 
A Socio-Economic Survey~Part I. Economic” by Prof. D. R. 
Gadgil: Publication No. 12 of the Gokhale Institute of Politics and 
Economics, Poona. The sample survey or private census referred to 
was part of this survey. 

(e) This figure was compiled from the records of the Poona Municipal 
Corporation. 
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. The 1951 census shows the number of persons absorbed by CHAPTER 10. 


domestic service as 15,602, of whom 4,229 were women. Persons' 
neluded in this group are cooks, indoor servants, water carriers, : 
zrooms, coachmen, motor-car drivers and cleaners, ete. While the: 
qumber employed in this occupation increased between 1901 and! 
(911, it decreased successively during the next two decades.. 
Between 1931 and 1951, however, there has been an increase. The. 
variations during the period 1901-1951 are shown below :—. 


1901 13,966 
1911 15,343 
1921 10,449 
1931 8,982 
1941 ste } 

1951 15,602 


In 1987 a sample survey, by wards, of families employing 
lomestic servants was carried out in Poona city, where a large 
umber of domestic servants find employment. The survey revealed 
vide variations in the number of servants employed in different 
vards. In Mangalvar, Nihal, Ganesh, Nana, Ganj, Ghorpade- 
3ultekdi, and all wards except the Suburban Roads in the Suburban 
Municipality, very few families or none employed servants; while 
n Sadashiv, Narayan, Shaniwar, Budhayar, Rasta and Suburban 
Yoads, a large number of families employed one or more servants 
rach. Of 4,529 families surveyed, 789 families employed 1,018 
lomestic servants. The highest number employed per family was 
hree and it was in the Suburban Road area. The total number of 
amilies included in the sample, the number of families employing 
lomestic servants, the number of domestic servants and the monthly 
vages paid per domestic servant are shown below :— 


| a of 


Number of Wages 
fumilies families | Number of | paid per 
V. ard. included employing dumestio domostio 
in the dompstio sorvants, servant 
| sample. eervants, in Ra, 
j 
Shivajinagar 252 49 80 7:8 
Sadashiv 368 154 197 3-7 
Narayan 131 54 7 3:8 
Shanivar | 164 77 04 3-0 
Budhavar | 186 102 117 2-5 
Ravivar an . 371 83 99 3-1 
Kasba ee . $74 265 33 5-4 
Mangalvar 146 4 5 4-4 
Bomavar oe 219 2% 30 5-8 
Rasta os a 77 40 47 3-7 
Nihal + 4l 3 & 2-2 | 


"See foot-note (d) at p. 398. 
{No Ggures are available for 1941, 
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CHAPTER 10. (7 - — Se 


-—— Nembor of | Number of Wages. 
Other families families | Number of | paid per 
Qccupations. Ward. included | employing | domestic { domestic 
Dowesnc in the domestic servants, servant 
Suavice.* sample, serventa, in Ra, 
Ganesh or o. 130 6 6 3-2 
Nana a Ae 365 10 10 4-2 
Bhavani os Pr 320 24 31 8-2 | 
Ganj - 198 3 3 2-0 | 
Vetal 34 oe 178 16 19 6-1 : 
Shukravar ae we 580 16 92 4°9 : 
Ghorpade-Gultekadi eA 31 ‘ 
Total—Poona City Munici- 
pality a se 4,131 939 4:2 
Suburban Roads .. ea 3038 7 15.8 
Yervada +e wh 53 1 | 10.0 
Navi Khadki ae et 18 see soos 
Bangamvadi a te 13 1 2.0 
Vakdevadi is cn .) ae ais 
Tc tal—Suburban Municipality.} 398 79 15.5 
| pn rere 
Grand Total 4,529 1,018 5.1 


In 1937, the number of establishments manufacturing fireworks wa: 
Fmeworx manv- three, one each in Sadashiv, Ravivar and Shanivar. They manufac. 
FACTURERS.* tured fireworks, blasting powder, etc., but not ‘crackers, The 
owners of the establishments worked with their employees. All mer 
workers were skilled, whereas women workers were unskilled. Ir 
the brisk season such as Divali, the number of employees increased 
In one of the two concerns sampled for survey the skilled worker: 
were paid Rs. 25 per month each and the unskilled workers, mostly 
women, five annas each per day. Additional labour was employec 
in the brisk season for carrying the fireworks to the places oi 
display. 

Pe a ee ae a eee eS 
*See foot-note (d) at p, 398. The figures of establishments and workers {1 

1951 are taken from the records of the Poona Municipal Corporation. 
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The raw materials necessary were sulphur, potash, charcoal, and 
iron and steel filings. Bamboo and small earthen pots were also 
required in large numbers. Charcoal was purchased locally, but 
all other raw materials were brought from Bombay. The annual 
cost of raw materials required in one of the two concerns sampled 
was Rs. 1,200 and the annual production was worth Rs. 3,000, and 
in the other, they were Rs. 2,300 and Rs. 6,000 respectively. 


During Divali and the marriage season the demand for fireworks 
was brisk. 


In 1951, there were 7 concerns which manufactured reworks 
and the number of persons working in them was 20. 


: In 1987, there were 83 grain roasting shops in which 140 persons 
were employed. Of these 140, some were only shopkeepers, and 
jome worked outside the shops. The latter only produced the 
naterials but did not sell: them. 


‘In a sample survey made of 10 establishments, five were 
nanufacturers as well as shopkeepers, two were only shop-keepers 
ind three purely producers working outside the shops. Most of 
he sueblishiveste were household concerns in which all members 
of the family worked. Where outside labour was employed, adults 
vere paid monthly from Rs. 12 to Rs, 15 per head and children 
rom Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 per head.. The workers outside were provided 
vith raw materials, such -as rice, other grains or nuts. They 
‘leaned, soaked, dricd and parched these at home. Rates of pay- 
nent for work varied according to the sort of grain and the products 
nade out of it, ¢.g., parched rieé from one anna to one anna and 
half per payali (4 scers); beaten rice, two annas per payali; 
arched groundnut, one anna per payali. Some dealers in these 
‘rains, nuts, etc, made a business of supplying raw materials to 
he workers outside, and selling the baked or parched stuff. 


The equipment for parching and baking consisted of a large- 
ized hollow frying pan usually laid in brick and mortar, and two 
r three open iron pans. 


The average monthly production of an establishment was about 
0 seers of parched gram valued at Rs. 8; 100 seers of parched 
ice valued at Rs. 6; from 50 to 60 seers of beaten rice worth Rs. 6; 
rom 20 to 30 seers of sweetened goods worth Rs, 20. The gross 
oceipts averaged betwecn Rs. 40 and Rs. 50 per month. 

The running of hotcls and restaurants is in a very flourishing 
ondition. This is revealed by the rapidly increasing number of 
stablishments and persons engaged in it over the past few years. 
‘he 1911 census records 751 persons as engaged in hotels, cates 
nd restaurants in the Poona district, out of whom 149 were women. 
‘he 1931 census records the total number of such persons as 3,072, 
f whom women were 821. In 1951, the census records a total 
umber of 7,404 persons, of whom 319 were women. Of this 
umber, the city of Poona alone has 4,908, whereas, about the year 
337, when a private census of this occupation was carried out, it 
ad only 1,650 persons. The present number in the city, theretore, 
three times the number in 1937. The increase in the number of 
;tablishments in the city is, however, less marked. Restaurants 


*See footnote (d) at p. 398. The 1951 census shows 157 grain roasters: 
r the district es a whole and 142 for Poona city. 
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over this period have increased from 340 to 886 while hotels have 
increased from 72 to 131. Comparable figures for 1987 and 1951 in 
regard to the distribution of these establishments in Poona city by 
wards are given below :— 


Restaurants, Hots. 
Wards, | —_- — = a 
1927, 1951," 1937, 1951,* 

Shukravar ig oe €3 137 32 21 
Budhvar eg as 40 5 ° 18 
Suburban Road ne 36 88 6 ll 
fadashiv ae re 27 88 13 24 
Ravivar ve an 26 55 5 10 
Shivajinagar es 24 | 103 4 26 
Bhavani te a 22 52 1 2 
Kasba Fe me 16 31 l chs 
Nana oe od 15 49 
Mangalvar : 13 21 sieiks Marek 
Somavar sc 3s VW 58 8 9 | 
Ganesh Se Ae 10 24 4 3 
Bhaaivar ue 8 24 7 4 
Rasta Be Ee 6 ) 1 I 
Vetal 6 24 1 2 
Ganj 5 24 +. 
Yeravada 4 seoe eee 
Narayan ee Ke 3 38 
Nihal 3 7 o's:ate cose 
Bangamwadi le. oe 1 os 
Vakadevadi eee sakes 


The largest number of hotels and restaurants is now located. i: 
Shukravar, as in 1937. The increase, however, is not unitorm! 
spread over all the wards. While in Narayan Peth it is twelve time 
the number in 1937, in Rasta Peth it is only 1% times. Onl 
Shukravar records the average increase. 


The restaurants usually supply only eatables, and drinks such a 
tea, coffee and aerated waters. Many of them also serve meal: 
Likewise, some hotels have attached to them small restaurant: 
Business is more or less steady throughout the year. 


See footnote (2) at p. 308. Figures of establishments for 3951 are take 
from: the municipal records. 
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The persons employed consist of owners, paid managers, cooks 
and unskilled workers like waiters and boys. A sample survey of 
28 restaurants conducted in 1937 revealed that out of 188 persons 
83 were owners, 2 paid managers, 25 skilled workers and 
128 unskilled workers of whom 66 were boys. The two managers 
were paid monthly salaries of Rs. 85 and 30 respectively. 
The cooks, who are described as skilled workers, received monthly 
salaries ranging from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25, while the salary of the 
servants varied between Rs. 8 and Rs. 14 for adults and between 
lis. 6 and Rs. 8 for boys. The cooks in boarding and lodging houses, 
however, received slightly higher salaries aii their opposite 
numbers in restaurants, ranging from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40. 

The 1951 census records the number of persons engaged in 
laundry and laundry services in the district as 2,385 (418 women). 
At the 1931 census the number was 1,288. Of the total number 
of 2,385 for the district, Poona city has 1,291 of whom 238 are 
women. The total number of laundries at present (1951) in the city 
is 831. In 1937, there were only 131. They wash different kinds 
of woollen, cotton and silk clothes and do dry cleaning and some- 
times dyeing work. Their main requirements are washing soda, 
soap and indigo. 

A sample survey of 14 laundriés conducted in 19387 showed 
that only one did business’ worth between Rs. 110 and 
150 a month, while the business of others varied between Rs. 25 
and Rs. 100. Some of them employed servants, whose salaries 
varied between Rs. 15 and Rs. 30 per month. Most of the laundries 
are usually household concerns. 

Persons included in the group of “arts, letters, and science” again 
belong to various smaller groups which are quite distinct from 
one another. There are the authors, journalists, sculptors, architects, 
photographers, musicians, actors, dancers, etc. The previous census 
classifications included engineers-and surveyors also in this category. 
At the 1931 census, the largest number of persons under this group 
were the architects, engineers and: surveyors, totalling 761. Closely 
following them were the musicians, actors and dancers who 
Hai 648, of whom 140 were women. Details are given 

elow :~ 


Men. Women. 
Architects, Surveyors, Engineers ae 760 1 
Musicians, Actors, and Dancers .. 503 140 
Managers, Employees of public enter- 
tainment, etc. 220 12 
Authors, Editors, Journalists and Photo- 
graphers. 87 1 
Horoscope writers, Fortune tellers, etc. 63 10 
Scribes and Stenographers a 12 1 
Conjurors, Acrobats, etc. iho. tee 9 6 
Artists, sculptors, etc. a 6 1 
Total .. 1,668 172 


The census of 1951 records 573 persons as engaged in “ arts, 
etters and journalism.” They include 242 artists, sculptors and 
mage-makers, 244 journalists, authors and editors, and 87 photo- 
traphers. ten 
"See footnote (2) at p. 398. The number of establishments in 1951 is taken 
com the records of the Poona Municipal Corporation. 
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The census of 1911 records the number of teachers and professors 
as 521. Out of this number 145 were women. Twenty years later, 
in 1931, the number had risen to 2,797, out of whom 831 were women: 
The 1951 census records the number of persons engaged in educa- 
tional services and research as 9,147,*° of whom 1,959 were women. 
In 1949-50, there were in the district 19 colleges and research 


institutions, 79 secondary schools, 1,506 primary schools and 918 
special schools. The number of primary teachers, according to 
their qualifications, was as shown below :— 
i aCe ee ae 
Trained. | Untrained, 
hae aria i aa ae —— mei teeaepeecioneaate tl ae li apenc_ Sa, vinta 
Men | Women. Men. Womon, 
a SS Soe eee So Ae eae RN Fa OR 
Graduates 14 | 8 | Certified ..! 2 13 
Ueertified —..! sg 2 
Matriculates and 
Intermediates .. 2) 29 Cert fied . 34 19 
U wertifiod eel 8 1 
Non-Matriculates .. 1,706 738 Certified + 139 101 
Uscertified  .. 1,821 215 H 
= te Oe SR eeepc, ees 
Total ..} 1,741 | 715 | 2,004 351 | 
| ' 
ot) cr ec 
i 
Grand Total .. 4,871 i 
| 


1949-50 was 1,817, of whom 301 were women. The numbers of 


trained and untrained teachers were as shown below :— 


Trained. Untrained, 


Men. Women. Men. Women. 
629 206 387 95 
The number of teachers employed in colleges and the staff ir 
research institutions in 1951 was 528. 


An increasing number of persons has been following the profession 
of law from the beginning of the century. The profession includes 
practising Jawyers, their clerks, petition writers, etc. The censu: 
of 191] records the number of Jawyers of all kinds, including kazis 
law agents and mukhtiars as 156, and the number of clerks anc 
petition writers as 249. The census of 1931, in which the classifica 
tion is similar, records the number of lawyers as 296 and _ the 
number of clerks and petition writers as 141. During thes: 
twenty years the number of practising lawyers increased by 140 bu’ 
the number of clerks and petition writers decreased by 108. The 
figures for the year 1951, show a still further increase in the numbe 
ot practising lawyers, which stands as 420,f and a very small increas 


*This figure includes 1,151 professors, lecturers and research workerg 
1,315 servants in educational institutions and 6,681 teachers. 
The figures were taken from records in the District Court, 
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in the number of clerks which stands at 155. In 1951 there were in CHAPTER 1@ 
Poona city a Court of District and Sessions Judge; Courts of Gris 
Assistant Judges and Civil Judges (Senior Division and Junior ce 


i Pat Occupations; 
Division) ; and a Court of Small Causes. There were, besides, Civil Leannep Pepves: 
Judges’ Courts at some other taluka centres. Of the 420 practising SIONS, 
lawyers, 40 were advocates and barristers. The following table Taw. 


shows the number of lawyers and their clerks at the various courts 
in the district in 1951 :— 


| Number of | Total of 


prastising | Actyncates, 
Name of the Court. Advocates Pleadors. Barristers Clerks, 
and and 
Barristers. Pleadors. 
District Court and othor Courts: 
at Poona oe ¥ 35 285 320 110 
Civtl Judge's Coart, Ghodnadi, hee | 2 2 2 
Civil Judge's Court, Siswad .. 2 12 14 10 
Civil Judge's Court, Junnar .. ye 16 16 6 
Civil Judge's Court, Khed ..| ye | 18 18 9 
Civil Judge’s Court, Vadgaon, 2 7 9 1 
Civil Judge’s Court, Bara mati, 1 | 30 31 12 
Civil Judge’s Court, Boor. ole 10 10 6 
t 
tan Sree r ae ene 
Total .. 40 | $80 420 155 
| 


The number of persons following the profession of medicine has 
been greater than the number following the legal profession. The 
1911 census records 388 medical practitioners (i.e. “ medical 
practitioners of all kinds, including dentists, oculists and veterinary 
surgeons”), of whom 32 were women. “Midwives, vaccinators, 
compounders, nurses, masseurs, etc.” numbered 274, of whom 
112 were women. In 1912, the Bombay Medical Act (VI of 1912) 
was passed, which provided for the registration of qualified 
allopathic medical practitioners. In the 1931 census, “registered 
medical practitioners, including oculists” were recorded as number- 
ing 202, of whom 6 were women. “Other persons practising the 
healing art without being registered” were 178, of whom 12 were 
women. Dentists numbered 10, of whom only one was a woman. 
Veterinary surgeons numbered 9. “Midwives, vaccinators, com- 
pounders, nurses, masseurs, etc.” numbered 714, of whom 182 were 
men and 532 were women. In 1938, the Bombay Medical 
Vractitioners Act (XXVI of 1988), was passed which brought the 
practitioners of Indian systems of medicine also under registration. 
Under this Act, no one who was not registered as a medical 
practitioner either under the Bombay Medical Act of 1912 or the 
Bombay Medical Practitioners Act of 1938 could practise the healing 
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art. The census of 1951 records 3,950° (1,874 women), as engaged 
in medical and other health services. According to municipal 
records, in 1951, Poona city alone had 364 medical practitioners, 
while the compounders, nurses, ctc., employed by them 
numbered 413. In addition, the hospitals in the city employed 
a. fairly Jarge number of compounders, nurses and attendants. 
The Mental Hospital at Yeravda had a staff of 9 doctors 
and those employed there as attendants, nurses, compounders, 
and clerks numbered 301. The Civil Surgeon had under 
liim 88 medical graduates, some of whom were engaged in 
other taluka centres. There were in the district® 19 subsidised 
medica] practitioners. This enumeration is stil] not exhaustive. It 
is evident from the census figures that there has been a rapid increase 
in the number of persons following this profession. Poona city 
alone now has as many doctors as the whole district had 20 years 
ago. 

In 1987, there were 18 establishments of repairers of musical 
instruments, and 34 persons were cngaged in them. Ten 
establishments were in Shukravar, 8 in Budhvar, 2 each in 
Sadashiv and Shanivar Peths and one in Somavar Peth. The 
work of these establishments was to repair musical instru- 
ments, such as harmonium, sitar, tabla, etc. A few of them 
undertook also the manufacture.-of such instruments, mostly 
to order. All of them’ dealt in. ready-made ones, which were 
usually imported from Bombay or northern India. Most of them 
were family concerns in which outside labour was only occasionally | 
employed and usually paid on piece rates. The labour required in 
this occupation was of the skilled type, of which there was gencral 
scarcity. Most of the income of these establishments was from 
repair work, Their work came mostly from the city itself though 
a few establishments obtained work from regions such as Sholapur, 
Hubli, Dharwar, Khandesh and Madhya Pradesh. A_ substantial 
part of the repair work was given by pilgrims. The tools required 
were hammers, saws, chiscls, drills, etc., the average cost of all of 
which was nearly Rs. 100 per establishment. The materials used 
in repairing were wood, leather straps and goatskins. These were 
bought locally and sometimes from Bombay. 


In 1951, the number of establishments was 8 and that of persons 
employed 26. 

There were 11 concerns engaged in making mattresses and pillows, 
of which 5 were in Ravivar, 4 in Sadashiy and one each in Budhvar 
and Shanivar. Work consisted mainly of carding raw cotton and 
stitching mattresses and pillows. The establishments were of 
two types, those in which carding was practised traditionally without 
the aid of any machinery and those that used machines to some 


*These were composed of :— 


Men. Women. Total. 
Registered medical practitioners .. 764 189 953 
Vaids and Hakims a 490 20 510 
Dentists ak 20 ey 20 
Veterinary surgeons ts 17 14 3L 
Vaccinators oa 23 es 23 
Hospital and health services a 1,090 460 1,550 
Compounders 4 169 84 203 
Nurses sey 8 585 588 
Midwives 2% 72 72 


*See footnote (d) at p. 398. The figures of establishment and workers in 
1951 are taken from the records of the Poona Municipal Corporation. 
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extent. The concerns belonging to the first were family concerns, 
where the women of the family worked side by side with the men. 
The appliances used by them for carding were a bow and a sort of 
a baton which was used as a hammer on the bow, all simple and 
traditional. Cotton and cloth were the raw materials used. They 
sold carded cotton or even finished products like mattresses and 
pillows. 


The establishments using machines were better organised and 
financially more sound. They were not family concerns and were 
organised as workshops. They engaged clerks, hired labour and 
ovtworkers. In addition to carding machines, they had sewing 
niachines. They also used cycle carts for transport. They bought 
their own raw materials, chiefly cotton waste, from the local cotton 
mills. _The price of low grade cotton varied between six and 
twelve annas per seer, while good cotton cost from Re. 1 to Re. 1-4-0 
aa seer. The employees were paid on a monthly basis. The errand 

oys earned from Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 per month, while carders, stitchers 
and others received from Rs. 15 to Rs. 80 per month. 


There were also a large number of workers, who, without fixed 
establishments, worked as itinerant craftsmen. They wandered 
from street to street and canvassed for work, which was performed 
on the spot, that is, at the place of the customer. They had, unlike 
the establishments, only their instruments to work with and had 
to be supplied with all the raw materials necessary. They never 
sold any ready-made goods. Their charges for carding were 9 pies 
per seer of new cotton and one anna per seer of old cotton. In the 
case of mattresses, charges were from 9 pies to one anna for a dozen 
“stitches.” The average earnings of such a hawker were between 
Rs. 20 and Rs. 30 per month. Employment, however, was not 
sontinuous, 


In 1951, the number of concerns engaged in the trade was 8 in which 
t7 persons worked. 


The production and supply of milk, a commodity which is always 
‘n great demand in a growing city like Poona, offers employment 
‘0 a considerable number of persons both in the city itself and in the 
surrounding villages. According to a Government survey carried 
yut in 1948, there were in the city 5,509 milch cattle, out of which 
pape were dry. The number of cows and buffaloes was as 
yelow :— 


Cows. 
Wet. Dry. 
City 865 216 
Cantonment 84 465 
Suburban area 166 48 
Total .. 1,115 809 
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CHAPTER 10. These 5,509 heads were housed in 885 establishments. A. very 
— large proportion of these was concentrated in the six wards of Shivaji- 
Other nagar, Sadashiv, Shukravar, Shanivar, Narayan and Somavar. The 


Occupations. distribution of cattle and establishments by wards is given below :— 


Mux Propuc- 


TION. 
Establish- Buffaloes, Cows. 
Ments, 

Shivajinagar ia “ 214 639 152 | 
Svdashiv a as 121 549 82 
Shukravar a a 141 442 142 
Shanivar Se ve 83 385 68 
Narayan os = 6t 306 23 
Somavar ee Ss 28 784 59 
Ganesh - Se 16 150 ae 
Nana + be 35 140 34 
Kasba a ie ab j29 70 
Budhvar a NE 86 111 41 
Ravivar oe ee 32 85 148 
Bhavani sie sie 28 71 50 
Ghorpade-Ganj re Be 12 5l 17 
Mangalvar bs 3 22 40 65 
Rasta and Nagesh ee Er 15 40 32 
Vetal ne os 7 12 33 
Cantonment oe a3 neSits 441 129 
Suburban os be eel”, 338 214 

Total... 885 4,085 1,424 


Details of the distribution of cattle per establishment are given 


below :— 
No. of cattle per Total No, of such 
establishment. establishments. 
1] 820 
2 165 
8 126 
4 66 
5 52 
6—10 96 
11-15 84 
16—20 11 
21-25 7 
26--30) 4 
31-35 1 
36—40 1 
41—45 l 
46—50 ides 
50 and above 1 


Total .. 885 


The number of heads per establishment varied from 
Establishments which had more than 20 numbered only 


1 to 50. 
15, ‘while 


those having only one animal were as many as 820. Shivajinagar, 
Sadashiv, Shukravar and Shanivar had a very large number of smal. 
establishments many of which did little more than supply the 


domestic needs of the owner. 


The production of milk in the city was 32,867 Ib. per day. The 
average daily yield was 8 lb, per cow and 7 Ib. per buffalo. Of the 


total quantity produced, cow’s milk was only 4,272 Ib. 
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As production within the city is not keeping pace with the grow- 
ing demand, increasing quantities are imported from surrounding 
villages situated on the Poona-Bombay, Poona-Satara, Poona-Pau 
and Poona-Nagar Roads. As many as 161 villages were supplying 
milk to the city, while persons engaged in bringing it to the market 
places were over 1,600. The maximum distance from which milk 
was brought was nearly 40 miles and the modes of conveyance 
included head loads and all kinds of vehicles from the bullock cart 
to the railway. The import per day was 53,816 Ib. of fluid milk 
and 24,745 lb. of milk products. Half the quantity of fluid milk 
was brought on bicycles. The quantities brought i vehicles are 
shown below :— 


Percontage 
Vehiole. Quintity of total 
(in Ib.). quantity. 
Bicystle 21,429 45.4 
Railway 3 my ar : 10,105 19,31 
Motor Truck 9,555 17.8 
Tonga 7,258 
Head load oA ae oe a 1,732 
Bullook Cart | 444 
— 


Produced within the city :— 


Fluid milk r 7 82,867 ib. 
Imported :— 

Fluid milk 5 53,816 Ib. 

Milk products ae 24,745 Ib, 


Of the import of milk and milk products only 9-59 per cent. came 
from places within five miles of the city while 44-13 per cent. came 
from places within 6 to 10 miles, and the remaining from places 
beyond 10 miles. 


All the milk supplied to the city, however, did not go into direct 
consumption, and a large quantity of it was bought by sweetmeat 
shops, restaurants and hotels. On an average, a restaurant consumed 
42-5 lb. and a hotel 48-2 lb. of milk per day while a sweetmeat shop 
consumed daily 13-5 lb. of milk products, mainly khawa (partially 
dehydrated milk). The total consumption of these establishments 
was 42,218 lb. Thus, only 69,210 Ib. of milk and milk products 
was directly consumed by householders. 


The milk supplied was rarely pure. The municipal record of milk 
sample analysis revealed that on the average water was 26-31 per 
cent. and the highest adulteration was 38-31 per cent. Taking only 
the milk produced in Poona city, the average percentage of water 
added was 36-36. The price of milk varied trom Rs. 0-12-0 to 
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Hs, 1-4-0 per seer depending upon both quality and season. The price 
of imported milk at the point of origin was between Rs. 0-6-0 and 
Re. 0-8-0 per seer. 


The per capita consumption of milkand milk products, both direct 
and indirect, was 3-0 oz. per day, but direct consumption was only 
1-97 oz. per day. The low quality of the milk reduced further the 
quantity of consumption in terms of pure milk. 


In 1987 miscellaneous iron works consisted of nine concerns 
manufacturing iron pots, six concerns manufacturing iron furniture, 
nine concerns making horse shoes, and 46 other minor concerns. 
A total of 317 persons was employed in them. As regards concerns 
manufacturing iron pots, the number of persons engaged was 74. 


A sample survey made of one concern showed that the articles 
rranufactured were ghamelis (iron baskets), tavas (pans), buckets,’ 
etc. The tools used were mostly hammers and a drilling machine 
together worth about Rs. 50. The raw material was iron shects. 
A large part of the annual requirement was brought from Bombay. 
The gross monthly sales of the concern came to Rs. 100 and the: 
goods were sold mostly in Poona city. The brisk season was between 
January and April. 


The six concerns manufacturing iron furniture were distributed 
between Sadashiv, Budhavar, Shukravar and Nana Peths. Sample | 
surveys were made of three of these concerns, one of which wus 
a big one using machinery run by electric power, and the other - 
two small ones depending on hand power. The bigger concern 
manufactured mainly bedsteads. |The others manufactured spring 
cots, cradles, gates, shelves, chairs, etc. The equipment of the 
bigger concern consisted of drilling-machines, one shearing machine, 
and other tools, costing about Rs. 400. The smaller ones had’ 
drilling machines, hammers; anvils, ete., costing Rs. 75 in one case 
and Rs. 100 in the other. The accessory materials required were 
ecal, iron bars, nails, all brought docally. The smaller concerns had 
a turnover of Rs. 100 per month, A good number of skilled workers 
were employed in the big concern, and the daily wages varied from 
Re. 1 to Re. 1-8-0 per day per worker. The unskilled worker earned 
about 10 annas a day. 


The nine horse-shoe making concerns employed 19 persons. They 
were -distributed over Ravivar, Sadashiv, Budhavar, Nagesh, Rasta 
and Nana Peths. The equipment consisted of anvils, hammers, 
furnace, vice, etc. The chief work was the shoeing of horses and 
bullocks. For a complete and new refit the charge was 12 annas 
per horse or bullock. If old iron shoes were used, the charges were 
halved. The monthly gross earnings of the concern sampled for 
survey were in the neighbourhood of Rs. 150. The accessory 
materials were iron strips. 


In 1951, the number of establishments engaged in miscellaneous 
iron works was 106, while persons working in them were 239. 


In 1987, the establishments of motor-body builders numbered 9 in 
which 173 persons were engaged. Four of them were in Sadashiv 
Peth, 3 in Nana Peth and one each in Budhvar Peth and Nagesh 


*See footnote (d) at p. 398, The figures of establishments and workers in 
1951 are taken from the records of the Poona Municipal Corporation, 
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eth. The work of building and repairing motor and bus bodies was 
jone in these factories. The workers employed included carpenters, 
lacksmiths, leather workers and printers. They all brought some 
mplements and tools with them. Other tools, like drilling machines, 
‘ices, hammers, measuring tapes, etc., were supplied at the factory. 
Che total cost of the factory equipment was between Rs. 150 and 
is. 400 according to the size of the establishment. The skilled 
vorkers, such as carpenters, outnumbered the unskilled workers. 
che leather workers looked after the leather fittings and the making 
if cushions, The smiths managed the iron and steel fittings and 
he tin sheet roof, and the painters painted the whole body. The 
uanagerial and office work was done by the proprietors or their 
clatives. While carpenters and boy assistants were given daily 
vage rates, others were paid piece rates. The carpenter was paid 
tom Re. 1 to Re. 1-8-0 and the boy assistant from 3 annas to 5 annas 
ver day. Per body, the leather worker was paid from Rs. 7-8-0 
o Rs. 10, the painter from Rs. 4 to Rs. 6, and the smith from Rs. 6 
9 Rs. 8. The leather workers were allowed to take the materials 
o their houses for the making of cushions; others worked at the 
actory. 

The raw materials required were wooden planks of teak and 
‘eodar, oil cloth, canvas, cocoanut=fibre, screws, bolts, steel plates 
nd rods, paints and varnishes, glass sheets, etc. All these materials 
vere bought locally. The. workshops were in operation all the 
ear round. The specially brisk seasons were March-April and 
dctober-November, during which periods the employment of skilled 
vorkers was double the number employed in other months. 


The initial capital invested in miost of the concerns was about 
is. 1,000 each. It was used up in bringing raw materials, providing 
undry equipment and mecting other working expenses. As the 
voney locked up in building bodies was not quickly realised, the 
oncerns had to depend on credit for current working expenses. The 
nnual turnover of the concerns -varied’ between Rs. 5,000 and 
is, 35,000 each. 


The motor repairing works were 15 in number and 73 persons 
vere engaged in them. Of the 15 establishments, 4 were in Sadashiv 
‘eth, 3 in Shukravar and Kasba, 2 each in Shivajinagar and Shanivar 
nd one in Rasta. Some of these, however, combined with the 
2pairing work some other kind of work, such as production of some 
sientific instruments and weights and measures. 


The repairing work consisted of rehauling of autocars, battery 
harging and replacement of parts. A sample survey was made of 
even establishments, three of which were doing repair work and 
sur combined other work with repair. The equipment consisted 
f lathes, battery-charging plant, electric drills, tools, jacks, presses 
nd also testing and measuring instruments. The cost of equipment 
1 these establishments ranged from Rs. 500 to Rs. 4,500, The one 
7ith the maximum equipment had a boring machine, a honing 
1achine and spray painting cquipment. 

The skilled workers numbered more than the unskilled. The 
ionthly salaries of the skilled varied between Rs. 15 and Rs. 60 per 
yorker and those of the unskilled between Rs. 10 and Rs. 15 per 
yorker. Where clerks were employed, they were about Rs. 17 per 
ionth each. In these establishments the turning, welding and 


roulding work was usually entrusted to persons working outside the 
‘actory. 
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The annual volume of business varied between Rs. 1,200 and 
Rs. 12,000. The rainy season was a dull season for work. 


In 1951, the number of motor body building and _ repairing 
establishments was 94, with a total of 850 workers, There were in 
1950 two factories engaged in “coach-building for transport 
equipment” registered under section 2 (m) (i) of the Factories Act, 
1948, 


The census of 1881 does not separately show persons living on 
purely unearned income. There is one classification in that census 
viz., “person of rank or property”, but the number of such persons 
in that year was neglible. Most of the persons who live on unearned 
income generally derive their income from the rent of agricultural 
land, but this class of persons is not separately shown in that census, 
The 1911 census cone two classes of such persons, viz., those wio 
derive their income from the rent of agricultural land and those 
who derive it from property other than agriculture such as heuse3, 
and investments, or ae pensions, or funds. The first class 
numbered 8,386 and the second 2,640. It is not, however, clear 
whether all those receiving agricultural rent were living purely on 
such rent or sorne of them had other occupations from which they 
supplemented their unearned income. The 1931 census is clearer. 
In that year the number of persons living purely on income from the 
rent of agricultural land was $3,081, while those who supplemented 
this income by following other occupations numbered 1,292. Those 
who lived purely on income from other kinds of property was 2,238, 
while those who supplemented this income by following other 
occupations was 129, The 1951 census records 11,140 persons as 
living on agricultural rents, of whom 3,979 had secondary means of 
livelihood, and 5,818 persons'as living on non-agricultural property, 
pensions, scholarships and other funds, etc. 


Religion has been a full time occupation and the main source of 
income for some persons in the district. Of such persons, the most 
numerous are the priests and ministers of religion and_ religious 
mendicants. Then there are those engaged in temp!es and_ burial 
and burning ghats. Inmates of monasteries, catechists, readers in 
churches and those in missionary service are also included. The 
number occupied in this profession decreased between the years 1911 
and 1931, and has remained almost the same since 1931. The 
following table shows the figurcs at the various censuses after 1900) :— 


1901 os .. 98,398 
1911 sis .. 4,442 
1921 as .. 8,533 
1931 He .. 2242 
1951 “e .. 2,340 


The figure 2,340 includes 1,940 priests, etc., 209 servants in religious 
edifices, burial and burning grounds, and 191 servants in charitable 
institutions. 


According to the 1951 census the number of persons engaged in 
tailoring is 5,553. The 1911 and 1981 censuses recorded 2,551 and 
2,799 persons respectively for the district. The 1911 census figure 


See footnote (d) at p. 398. 
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included tailors, milliners, dress-makers, darners and embroiderers of 
linen, while the 1931 figure excluded the last mentioned viz., the 
embroiderers. In the city of Poona are concentrated 2,737 tailors ot 
the total number of 5,553 for the district. The tailors are not 
uniformity spread and are concentrated in smal] towns such as the 
taluka headquarters. The number of tailors in the city as given above 
shows a marked increase over that in 1987, which was 616. But as 
in the case of hotels and restaurants, the increase in the number of 
establishments is not proportionate. In 1937, there were 407 firms, 
but now there are 1,038. Changes have also taken place in regard 
to distribution by wards. In 1937, 119 of the 407 firms were located 
in Sudhavar Peth, while Sadashiv Peth had only 52. At present 
Sadashiv Peth has 148 firms, while Budhavar Peth has only 129. 
Other wards where larger numbers of firms are to be found are 
Shukravar Peth with 106, Ravivar Peth with 100, and Shivajinazar 
with 102. Of the 2,737 persons 2,508 were men and 229 were 
women. 


Most of the firms do mainly stitching and tailoring work, but some 
also sell cloth. The equipment consists of sewing machines, and 
other requirements for tailoring and ironing. On a sample survey 
tf 89 establishments, it was found=in 1937, that 19 of them possessed 
one sewing machine each; 13; two machines each ; 8, three machines 
each ; and the remaining, 4 or more machines:each. The value of the 
work done varied between Rs. 25 and Rs, 200 a month per firm. ‘The 
servants employed were paid at piece rates as well as on a time basis. 
Where the salary was on time basis, the monthly earnings of a servant 
varied between Rs. 20 and Rs. 25. 


~ In 1987, the industry was comparatively of recent origin. There 
were 50 tinsmith shops in the city and 60 persons engaged in them. 
Of these shops, 14 were in Sadashivy Peth, 9 each in Ravivar and 
Shukravar Peths and others distributed in various other wards. ‘the 
chief work consisted of making small articles such as oil pumps, 
funnels, etc, out of tin plates. The equipment necessary for this 
trade was not costly and consisted of a few implements, namely, 
hammers, anvils, two or three pairs of scissors, and bellows. This 
equipment cost anything between Rs. 10 and Hs. 15. The raw 
materials required for the trade were mainly galvanised iron sheets, 
that is, tin plates. A tin plated iron sheet (8’ x 8’) cost Rs. 8, 
‘The tinsmiths mostly used sheets from old kerosene tins, which cost 
about four to six armas each. Such old tins were sold to the _tin- 
smiths by others who collected them by going from door to docr. 
Other requirements such as tin, sulphuric acid and coal for the 
furnace, were bought locally, The raw material consumed by 
individual establishments were worth between Rs. 10 and Ks. 40. 
The establishments consisted mostly of one person and their monthly 
earnings varied between Rs. 7 and Ks. 15 each, while the earnings 
of larger ones were between Rs. 20 and Rs, 25 each per month. The 
trade required little skill. 


At present (1951) however, there are only 26 establishments in 
which 52 persons are working. 


*See footnote (d) at p. 398 The figures of establishments and workers 
in 1951 are taken from the records of the Poona Municipal Corporation. 
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In 1937, there were 12 concerns engaged in the making of turbans. 
Of these, 9 were in Budhavar, 2 in Shukravar and 1 in Kasba. These 
were small establishments and served also as shops to sell. The 
equipment required in the trade consisted of pairs of scissors, 
needles, threads and card boards, etc. The raw materials used were 
silk and cotton cloth, and gold and silver thread or lace. Stitching 
was done by hand. In the inferior kinds of turbans linen was useu. 
The work was done mainly by men though women were occa- 
sionally employed to do the rough stitching. The average monthly 
production of each of the two concerns sampled for survey was 
800 turbans costing approximately Rs. 900, and the monthly protits 
of each concern came roughly to Rs. 45. 


Concerns engaged in the making of caps numbered 15. The cap 
makers were of two classes, those who made and sold the caps on 
the same premises and those who commissioned workers outside at 
piece rates to make the caps which were sold in the shops. The 
latter kind of establishments numbered 11 and were really shops 
that dealt chiefly in cloth. They provided their outside workers 
with raw materials. All the fifteen establishments were in Shukravar 
Peth and Budhwar Peth, and they employed 60 persons. The equip- 
ment and the raw matcrials-necessary for making caps were very 
similar to those required by the turban makers, with the addition 
of sewing machines. Most of the materials required were bought 
locally. The annual outturn of caps in the three establishments 
ssmple for survey was of the value of Rs. 6uU, Rs. 4,000 and 
Rs. 10,000. 


In 1951, there were 12 concerns making caps exclusively. There 
were, however, many other shops which combined the manufacture 
of ready-made clothes with that of caps. 


a 
*See footnote (d) at p. 898. The figures of establishments and workers 
{pn 1951 are taken from the records of the Poona Municipal Corporation. 


CHAPTER 11—STANDARD OF LIFE. 


IN THE ABSENCE OF A COMPREHENSIVE AND DETAILED SURVEY of the 
incomes and expenses of the different sections of the people residing 
in different parts of the district it is impossible to present an exact 
account of their standards of life. For any urgent tasks of reform 
and administration a working knowledge of the actual standards of 
living is, however, necessary. In what follows an attempt has, 
therefore, been made to indicate the broad outline of the pattern of 
expenses of the socially significant sections in rural as well as urban 
ateas. Economic, social and health planning will necessarily have 
to take into account the implications of the real situation as it is 
revealed in this picture. The account is based on tabulated and 
decriptive information gathered by direct contact with persons 
concerned. While actual observation and indirect checks seem to 
corroborate the accuracy of the general outlines of the picture so 
revealed, no statistical accuracy is claimed for the results. 


THE “RICH” AND “VERY RICH” CLASSES AT THE UPPER END, and the 
indigent and beggar classes at the lower end of society defy any 
attempt at a summary description of typical pattern. Individual 
variations are too numerous and too significant in their case to be 
ignored. In the absence of any serious inquiry into their patterns 
of living no description of their standards of life has been attempted. 
For other classes in Poona city, five grades of income are separately 
studied. Assuming for purposes of classification a figure of Rs. 250 
per year as the average per capita income.of the people, and a family 
of four® as the average size of the family, an income of about 
Rs. 1,000 per year should be treated as the average per family. 
A family with an income of Rs. 8,000 per year may therefore, in 
our context be treated as well-to-do. Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 1,000 per 
year marks two lower limits, which also are well-marked, the latter 
indicating poverty-line. Below Rs. 1,000 there is an endless variety 
of individual cases—poverty, great poverty, near indigence, indigence 
and beggary. An attempt has been made for Poona city to 
describe the standard of life of five classes : well-to-do, middle, poor, 
very poor, and near-indigent. For the rural areas, a mainly occupa- 
tional division had to be followed. 


Recent developments in social policy have introduced some 
elements of uniformity and rigidity in two of the essential contents 


ea ee 

*The recognition of a person of the age of 12 or above as a full adult unit 
for cereal consumption, and a person below that age-limit as half a unit has 
now been widely accepted. In this chapter the unit of membership of a family 
is computed accordingly on the same basis, a person of the age of 12 or above 
being equal to one, and one below 12 being equal to half a unit. 
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of a standard of life, namely, food and housing. Cereal food is 
rationed in Poona city as well as in other urban parts of the 
district. For some time a simple form of rationing has also been 
in operation in the rural areas. In respect of food grains the 
grower is permitted to retain a quantity for his own consumption. 
In calculating the quantity a given average standard of consumption 
is assumed. This standard follows, it will be seen, not from the 
income of the person but from the policy of social regulation adopted 
to meet an emergency. In rationed areas, the quality, the quantity 
and price of articles of food are more directly dependent on social 
policy and administration. ‘These are being increasingly removed 
from the field of choice of individuals, and, as a result, a somewhat 
uniform per capita rate of consumption for rationed articles has been 
established. At least for the major urban areas the same tendency 
is visible in respect of house room. The general shortage of 
housing accommodation in fast developing towns has necessitated 
regulation of rents as well as requisition and distribution of vacant 
accommodation. ‘The nature as well as the rent of house room 
occupied by an individual is no longer necessarily correlated to his 
economic status. To the extent to which the principles of rationing 
and price control are extended to other articles of use, e.g., cloth, 
the same tendencies towards_rigidity and equalization are sccn to 
operate. Subject to these.special features, the broad economic 
classification is still significant for the standard of life of the 
people. 

The Well-to-do—Among the well-to-do, persons of independent 
means, like landlords, businessmen, and salaried servants drawing 
an income of about Rs. 3,000 per year, may be considered as typical. 
In all these sections, there may be persons who earn much higher 
than Rs. 8,000 and thus enter the class of the rich. Taking, how- 
ever, the class of well-to-do persons as those making about Rs. 250 
per month, it is seen that in Poona city, where cereals have been 
rationed and are sold at regulated and subsidized prices for some 
time, the per head® cost of cereals in the family budget is from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 per month. This figure, for obvious rcasons, varies 
only slightly from class to class. In systems of rationing where 
a price differential is maintained among different economic classes, 
this tendency towards uniformity would not be visible. In Poona, 
however, except for an occasional differentiation of price by quality 
of supplies, no differentiation has been attempted. The result has 
been to create a definite consumer's surplus and occasionally to 
accustom the poorer sections to comparatively better quality of 
goods. It is difficult to say how long these tendencies will last or: 
what their ultimate effect on the standards of life of the several 
classes may be. It is, however, necessary to Craw pointed attention 
to the fact that the standards of life of different classes can no 
longer be deduced by reference to income alone, but the effects, 
immediate as well as long term, of the redistributional acts of State 
policy must also be taken into consideration. 


Within the item of food expenses, thercfore, the really significant 
variations as between income groups concerns expenditure on non- 
controlled. cereals and pulses, milk, vegetables, eggs, mutton, oil and 
spices. In the “well-to-do class” it is seen that expenditure per 
month on non-cereal food grains is Rs. 2 and that on milk is about 
Rs. 4 per head. Per head monthly expenditure on other food items. 


*Vide footnote at p. 422. 
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ts Rs. 2 for vegetables, eggs and mutton, and Re. 1 for oil and 
spices. Fuel expenses in urban areas are fairly high and may amount 
to Rs. 20 per family, or roughly Rs. 5 per head per month. This item 
is, however, liable to vary according to the size of the town and the 
kind of fuel used. While the operation of the Rent Act, as noted 
above, renders house room a somewhat inelastic item of expendi- 
ture, a three-room tenement inhabited by five persons in this class 
has a monthly rental of Rs. 45, though here again, the comparative 
newness, and therefore high cost, of the house would entail 
a higher legal rent than is permissible for the older houses, The 
total of expenses on essential items is thus Rs. 145 to Rs. 150, 
(Food Rs. 80; fuel Rs. 20; house room Rs. 45). This leaves 
a margin of about Rs. 100 per month for being spent on such items 
as clothing, toilet, entertainment, instruction, delicacies, medicines, 
and charities. Of these, clothing naturally takes the largest portion, 
about Rs. 50. The rest is spent on other items according to need 
and taste. While the result by mo means creates a sense of 
satisfaction, it does amount to a basic adequacy in essentials and 
a surplus of variable size. 


The Middle Class—The urban middle-class comprise the group of 
persons whose income is enough to keep them above physical wants 
but is not enough to enable them) to indulge in superfluities, 
luxuries or ostentation. They are above the poor, who have to fe 
without some esssential things, but they are below the well-to-do, 
who can always count on a small disposable surplus. The middle. 
class in Poona is composed of skilled artisans, petty businessmen, 
and the second rung of professional and salaried employees earning 
an income of about Rs. 2,000 per year. A little encouragement, 
either by way of a fall in prices or of a rise in earnings, is immedi- 
ately appreciated by this class, as the surplus so created 
directv contributes to improvement of their efficiency. On the 
other hand, a little worsening of the position, either by way of 
a rise in prices or a fall in earnings, is withstood by them by 
economising on the few less essential wants that they can normally 
satisfy. In an expanding economy they act as the vanguard of 
general progress, and in a contracting economy they act as the 
rearguard in the fight for security of the general standard of life, 
This peculiarly elastic, stabilising and progressive role arises out 
of the relative size of their income and its distribution among the 
several items of essential, conventional and _ ostentatious 
expenditure, 

The average number of members of a middle class family is 
five to six, equivalent to about four adult units. While it is true 
that a majority of persons in the class are without any income from 
property, it is by no means unusual to come across persons having 
some landed property in rural areas, and a few having property, 
mostly small house property, in Poona city itself. Prevailing State 
and municipal legislation on the subject of land and house property 
is steadily modifying the situation to the disadvantage of absentee 
landlords and owners of small houses. The situation has not, 
however, as yet altered beyond recognition, and among other 
characteristic features of the urban middle class in Poona must be 
included its noticeable vested interest in real property. As a rule, 
this class has only male earning members, usually one per family. 
Children are at school. Thus, on the income side, no immediate 
assistance is forthcoming from either women or children, and on 
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the expenditure side the cducation of children looms as an 
important item. The latter may be treated as an investment which | 


tends to prepetuate the membership of middle class. While new. 


persons can in these dynamic days easily rise or fall into the middle 

class position, according as their former class was poor or well-to-da 

and rich, few who once belonged to the middle class easily fall 

below it. The leisure available as a rule to the women-folk may 

neve its own influence on the social and cultural pattern of the 
ass. 


For reasons already mentioned, the per unit cost of rationed 
food grains remains constant at about Rs. 5 for this as for most 
other classes. Non-cereal food grains per unit vary from Re. 1 to 
Rs. 2, with an average of Re. 1-8-0. Expenditure on .milk and 
ghee varics between Rs. 2 and Rs. 4 per head, with an average 
of Rs. 2-8-0. Partly because sugar was rationed at the time of 
inquiry, and partly because the demand for gul is not easily 
expansible, the average per unit expenditure on gul and sugar was 
more or less uniform at 6 to 8 annas. Vegetables and eggs as 
a class, and spices and oil as a class showed a per unit variation 
from 12 annas to Re. 1-4-0 according to the income range. Tea 
and tobacco expenditure varied from 8 annas to Re. 1 per head. 
Fuel and lighting varied from Rs..2.to Rs. 5 per head. It is 
interesting to note that asa rule no cowdung cakes were used, and 
the tendency to prefer charcoal to firewood was strongly 
noticeable. 


On the important subject of house room it is noticed that a person 
pf this class is for the most part a two-room dweller. Where 
a house is owned or rooms are used for a business cum 
residential purpose, a special consideration affecting both the size 
and location of house room intervencs. These considerations 
naturally affect the expenditure on house room, which, normally and 
in the absence of these considerations, is from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 
per unit. 

Soap and toilet stand for 8 annas to Re. 1 per head. Entertain- 
ment and information stand for a slightly higher figure. So do 
sweetmeats. and prepared foods. Except for religious offerings, 
which still figure in a few cases, there is no regular expenditure 
on account of charities. This is in keeping with the economic 
character of the middle class, a group of persons who limit their 
wants to their means rather than of persons with an adequacy or 
superfluity of means. 


The Poor.—The class of poor persons is composed mainly of persons 
whose income is barcly enough to satisfy the normal physical wants 
of food. Even clothing and housing are not easily provided without 
encroaching upon food or without entailing some other privation, 
An income of Rs. 1,000 per year for a family of about six persons, 
ie., about four adult units, produces this balanced situation. 
Hawkers, semi-skilled workmen, petty shopkeepers, lower grade 
professional and salaried workers, and workers in special occupations 
Tike municipal conservancy constitute the main body of this 
group. Most of them are literate, though it is not unusual to find 
at one end some illiterate persons, and, at the other, some who 
have passed through a part of the secondary school stage. ile 
it is true that most people of the urban poor class are without 
any immoveable property, it is noticed that a fair.number have 
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some landed property in a rural area. Within the city itself persons 
-belonging to special occupations as potters, sweepers, and tin- 
workers, are often found to own their own humble dwellings and 
keeping milch cattle or goats. The numbers of these are, however, 
decreasing from at least the older and central parts of the city. 
In the prevailing overall poverty any income, either in cash or in 
kind, derived from tiny bits of property must be treated as 
negligible. 


Expenditure on rationed cereals tends, as noted previously, to 
-be steady round about Rs. 5 per unit. Expenditure on non- 
controlled cereals, which for the poor are the important supp!e- 
mentary food, varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per unit. On the other 
‘hand, expenditure on milk and ghee is on an average Re. 1-8-0 
per head only. In all other items of food expenditure the per 
capita expenditure is definitely less than in the case of the middle 
and well-to-do classes, being Re. 1 for oil and spices, 4 to 6 anuas 
for gul and sugar, 12 annas for vegetables and eggs, and 8 <o 
‘12 annas for tea and tobacco. Fuel and lighting expenses also 
‘are relatively low—from Rs. 2 to Rs. 8 per head. Charcoal is in 
rare use, firewood being the principal fuel. The most prevailing 
pattern of house room is a single ground floor room with a monthly 
rental of Rs. 4 to Rs. 5, 


The main body of the poor are seen to require all their income 
to meet their essential physical wants “to keep body and soul 
together.” Expense on toilet or cleanliness is as low as an average 
of 4 to 6 annas per month. Items like entertainment, information, 
prepared food and sweetmeats,, medicine and charity are non- 
existent as regular features. In so far as these are indulged in, as 
naturally they are and have to be to some extent, it can only be 
done by encroaching upon other more essential items of expendi- 
ture or by running into debt. 


The Very Poor.—A large class of persons whose normal income is 
less than is necessary for satisfying essential physical wants, but 
is not so small as to give rise to obvious privation, exists in the 
sities. This is the class of very poor persons whose annual income 
‘s about Rs. 600. The average size of the family is equivalent to 
ibout four adult units. A special peculiarity of families in this class 
s, however, noteworthy. Women, in addition to their own household 
vork, engage themselves in some gainful occupation, either as 
iired employees in another household or shop or as aid to their own 
nen-folk in their business. The children also tend to help the 
amily at an early age. The earnings of women and children are 
arely included in the declared income of the family, which is as 
ale the income of the head of the family. The apparent paradox 
f earnings below cost of subsistence and the absence of obvious 
nd acute privation is to be explained by these supplementary 
arnings, which are important, but small and intermittent. They 
o not remove, they only mitigate, what is obviously a condition 
f acute poverty. 


Unskilled workers, petty artisans and some special groups having 
ereditary occupations like rope-making, simple pottery, ete. 
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terate even in English, but the majority are still illiterate. The 
ctent to which members of this class have still some interest in 
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property, more often rural than urban property, is surprising. The 

abit of more than one male relation—brother, father, son—living 
dopether on the joint earnings of all is noticeable in this class to 
a large extent than in any of the higher economic groups. 


Expenditure on several items of consumption is conditioned by 
the meagre size of the total income. While expenditure on cereals 
very nearly conforms to the rationed average of Rs. 5 per 
head, expenditure on other groups of wants reflects the special 
characteristics of the class. Non-rationed foodgrains account for 
Rs. 1-4-0 per head; milk and ghee Rs. 1-8-0; oil and spices 
lZannas. Sugar and gul stand for 6 annas per head ; and vegetable 
and meat together, and tea and tobacco together, for 12 annas 
each. House rent is as high as about Rs. 4 per family. Some 
expenditure on soap and toilet oil, 6 annas per head, is regularly 
incurred, but nothing is regularly spent for entertainment, informa- 
tion, special food, charity or medicines. The total cost of food and 
shelter, not counting clothing, comes to Rs. 600 per family, which 
is more than the regular income of most of the families in this 
class. Such a situation is one of privation, of indigence, only 
mitigated by other earnings either from property or from the wages 
of other members of the family, women fall or children. 


The Near Indigent.—A humble cobbler working at street-corners 
and eking out a precarious Jiving by mending shoes for a “ penny” 
is typical of that large class of urban people who, while they are 
not actually reduced to begging, are yet constantly in dread of 
being required to do so. On an average a cobbler makes little 
more than a rupee per day. Even with a limited family of wife 
and no more than two non-earning children, he has to strain his 
slender resources to the limit to keep. the wolf from his door. As 
he is not able to hit a balanced consumption budget out of his 
current income, chronic indebtedness. caused as much by ordinary 
and extraordinary domestic needs as by the requirements of his 
business is inevitable. The-extent..of such indebtedness and the 
effects of the same on his position both as consumer and producer 
depend on available credit facilities. As, however, the credit ol 
the self-employed, precariously poised artisan, is poor, he has to pay 
the highest possible rates for his borrowings. 


The essential expenditure of this class of artisans is naturally 
weighted very heavily in favour of food, cereals in particular 
Nearly half the expenditure, nearly Rs. 16, is incurred for fooc 
grains, mostly cereals. About Rs. 8, te, about 25 per cent 
of the total expenditure, is spent on other cooking aids, e.g., fuel 
oil and jaggery. Vegetables and/or eggs, mutton or fish _ stanc 
for about Rs. 2, i.e., little more than 6 per cent. Thus nearly 80 pe: 
cent. is spent on food. Out of the remaining 20 per cent., Rs. 3, f.e. 
10 per cent, is spent on house room, usually a single room tene 
ment. Tea and tobacco, indifferent in quality and intermittent ii 
supply, answer for the remaining expenditure. 


- Jt will be seen that such necessary items as clothing and suc] 
unavoidable items as medicine are not included in this regular an 
recurring monthly budget. For both these, the struggling artisa. 
has to follow the principle “needs must drive.” In other words 
such expenditure tends to the avoided till the very last, is the: 
incurred in an indiscriminate manner and usually it impinges on othe 
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essential expenditure and lands the person in debt. Toilets, CHAPTER 11. 
entertainment, instruction, charity and ostentation clearly fall outside —_ 


the prospect of such an artisan. Standard of Life; 
; f Poona -Crry. 
Needless to say the household possessions, beyond the instruments ~The Near 


of trade which themselves tend to be of the simplest pattern, are Indigent: 
meagre. In utensils, glass, procelain cup and saucer, and 
‘alluminium vessels take their place by the side of the traditional 
pattern of brass and copper vessels. To possesss holiday clothing 
or special seasonal clothing either for men or women is an almost 
unknown luxury, a country blanket or an oft-mended quilt being 
almost the sum-total of all the accessories of sleep and rest. Religion, 
in the form of tiny idols and holy pictures, supplies almost the only 
element of either a decoration or investment. Not infrequently 
religious routine, daily, weekly, monthly or yearly, supplies the most 
regular and cheapest form of leisure, diversion and instruction. 


IN RURAL AREAS, very small villages and seattered and isolated Rurat. Angas. 
habitations have not a_ sufficiently articulated and continuous 
‘pattern of economic life to justify any generalizations about 
the standard of life of their inhabitants. Even in the more 
populous rural arcas some difference is noticeable within the same 
class as between a township and_a.village. Some difference also 
exists as between the western-belt, which is more secure against 
drought but is less fertile; ‘and the -eastern belt, which has 
‘a precarious rainfall but is more alluvial and fertile. Though 
thercfore, it is subject to greater vicissitudes of natural fortune, 
except where irrigation has come to the rescue, village life is 
richer, fuller and more variegated in the east than in the west, 
Mawal, Khed, Junnar and Bhor. constitute the western, as 
‘Dhond, Baramati, Indapur and Sirur |constitute the eastern belt. 
In the following account of the prevailing standards of life of the 
several classes, special peculiarities arising out of the size and 
location of a village have been=recorded. 


A description of the standard of life of the rural population is 
-beset with many difficulties. In the first place, both for earnings 
and for expenditure, almost all classes resort in varying degrees 
to transactions in kind for which it is difficult to find a money 
-equivalent,. Secondly, almost all classes are, in some capacity or 
other, connected with the cultivation of land. Either as landlords, 
or as tenants, or as hereditary village servants claiming a legal 
or customary share in the produce of the field, a large portion of 
the village population has a share in the produce of the field. On 
the other hand, almost all farmers supplement their main business of 
farming by some other subsidiary one, either in the village itself 
or away from it. In these circumstances, neither is a clear cut 
differentiation in occupations and economic classes possible, nor 
4s a monetary allocation of income into different channels of 
expenditure altogether realistic. All the same, an account to be 
generally intelligible can only proceed on the basis of occupation 
and on calculations of money earnings and money expenditure, 
The following description must, therefore, be treated as a general 
outline rather than an exact picture. It is, however, sufficiently 
tealistic to be useful. 

(1) Large-scale Farmers.-The big landlord cultivating his own Large-scale 


felds with his own, as also with hired, labour constitutes the Farmers, 
aristocracy of the rural parts of the district. Calculated in terms of 
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money* his income would come to from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 3.000 
per year. The fact, however, that he mostly grows his own food, 
ives in his own house and even pays in kind for many of the 
things and services that he buys gives him a sense of adequacy 
that can hardly be measured in monetary terms. There are some 
other peculiarities of his life which also deserve special notice. 
Both the size and composition of the family of a substantial 
landlord in his own place have a character different from the 
families of the well-to-do among urban people. Not only is the 
size of the family larger, but the membership is substantially of 
a Jone family pattern. Brothers, parents, parents-in-law, and other 
relations tend to stick together more intimately than in the cities. 
In some families even a servant finds a well-recognised place. 


Needless to say substantial farmers own their houses as well as 
a large portion of the land that they cultivate. The houses are not 
desioned. according to modern ideas, but they are roomy, well- 
lighted and adequately ventiliated, considering the variations and 
inclemencies of weather against which they have to provide. 
They are designed not only for housing the human members but 
also to supply shelter to milch and farm cattle which are naturally 
prized very highly. Two or three bullocks, a couple of buffaloes, 
a cow or two, and occasionally a_ pony, make up the cattle 
complement. This number tends. to be larger in fair-sized 
villages than in semi-urban places. A dog or two, some 
pouy and a few goats would usually complcte the 
rvestock register. To supply provisions and fodder for all 
these, and to use them in production and consumption, is no stall 
part of the farm and housthipld management of a well-to-do farmer. 
As a rule, no male member of such a family is now altogether 
illiterate and several among them have progressed on the way to 
the final regional language examination. As a consequence, 
reading of notifications, official extracts and newspapers have 
become a normal routine for many among the substantial farmers. 
The women-folk of thesc families..are occasionally literate. They 
do not do very heavy agricultural or other Jabour, but they help 
the houschold and farm routine in such ways as care of cattle, 
carrying of meals, and attending to light labour in the fields. Children 
of schoul-going age nomally attend their classes, but in their 
spare time they help their elders in the homesteads as well as in 
the farms. 


As noted earlier, for food grains, dairy products, vegetables, eggs 
and meat, and fuel these farmers mostly depend on the produce 
of their own farms. Adequacy is casily assured in these respects 
for this class. For the other items of household expenses for 
which the farmers have to pay in cash, they incur an expenditure 
which compares well with expenditure on similar heads by the 
urban well-to-do. Oil and spices stand for Rs. 2 per head per 


*The following figures of some retail prices will indicate the relationship 
between money expenditure and articles actually in use :— 


Seers chataks. 
Rice (coarse)—per rupee se 2 
Jowar (white)—per rupee aes 4 12 
Bajri—per rupce avs 4 0 
Gram (whole)—per rupee as 2 0 
Gul, sort I—per rupee ae 1 8 
Gul, sort If—per rupee a 1 12 


Cloth (coarse)—13 annas a yard. 
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month ; gul and sugar for Re. 1; tea and tobacco for Re. 1-8-0; 
toilet articles for Re. 1; entertainment for Re. 1; information for 
8 annas; and special food for Re. 1. It is very significant to notice 
that this class has a regular item for charity and public donation 
of about Rs. 2 to 8 per month. Medicine also figures as a regular 
item. That the entertainment, as also the medicine and the objects 
of charity, are mostly confined to locally available modes does not 
take away from the essential fact that this class lives a full individual 
and social life and that it has the means to do so and leave over 
some surplus. 


While they are not averse to the use of earthen pots and jars 
of different shapes and sizes, of which they have several scores, 
their possessions of brass and copper vessels and of china are 
no! inconsiderable. In fact,, earthen vessels are preferred tor 
certain specific uses and for storing. Clothing both of the older 
and newer varieties is owned but not in Jarge quantities, Of 
valuable ornaments, gold and silver, they have a presentable, but 
by no means substantial, stock. Houses owned by this class are 
substantial, having from five to six rooms besides the yard and 
subsidiary structures. 


(2) Small-scale Farmers—The small-scale farmer is rarely 
a whole-time cultivator. Not only is he.employed only during the 
busy agricultural season, but his total:ancome from cultivation, 
either on his own field or on those which he may have hired, is 
inadequate to pay for his expenses over the whole year. He has, 
therefore, to supplement his income from cultivation by earnings 
in service, agricultural or non-agricultural, or in subsidiary 
occupations like carting. The development of bus traffic has, 
. however, appreciably curtailed this natural supplement to a small- 
scale farmer's employment. 


Along with the land and homestead owned by the farmer go 
a number of agricultural and dairy cattle. It is significant to note 
in this respect that in villages as a rule.the cow, rather than the 
buffalo, is the principal milking animal. Where cattle are kept 
almost exclusively for dairy business, the buffalo is the preferred 
animal. But where cattle are principally kept for cultivation, it 
is the cow that plays the dual role of supplying milk and calves. 


These farmers live in their own modest houses with a fairly large 
family group (about 7 persons equal to 5 adult units). The women- 
tolk and children of the family help in the business of the family 
as much as they can. While some grown up cultivators are illiterate, 
“many of them know cnough to read and write in Marathi. Their 
children, sons as well as daughters, regularily attend the primary 
school, and, in an increasing measure, also the secondary school. 
Their belongings are confined to articles of daily use, in which 
china crockery and tins are coming to occupy the place of several 
types of earthen pots. 


Like their more substantial compeers they mostly rely on their 
own produce for food grains, vegetables and dairy products. But 
the per capita quantities available to the small farmer and _ his 
family are hardly adequate for their needs. Consumption of 9il 
and spices and sugar is comparatively low, being about 6 annas 
per head per month. Tea, tobacco and special food do not appear 
as regular items. Beyond some religious expenditure there is 
hardly any item which is not intended to meet an essential physical 
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CHAPTER 11. want. The total annual expenditure, in cash and kind, may be 
read estimated at about Rs. 1,000. It is only by pooling together 
Standard of Life. soricultural and non-agricultural income that this figure is reached. 
beara For any but the most essential expenditure, and for emergency 
‘Farmers, items, é.g., medicine or an unavoidable social and religious function, 


the farmer has to incur non-productive debt. 


Influence of area and water supply on standard.—The standaxc 
of life of the farmer naturally depends on the size of the holding 
Persons having very small holdings are really part-time agricul 
turists, and their standard of life depends more directly on their 
non-agricultural earnings. At the other end, persons having farms 
of a substantial size tend to have, even in bad seasons, an actual 
standard of life which depends on their earnings over a series of 
years and not during a single year. A farmer with a modest-sized 
farm who has to rely on his year’s earning for his year’s expendi- 
ture is, however, more representative of the general body of 
farmers. How the availiability of perennial and secure water 
supply affects standard of life may be seen from the following 
example. 

Of two farmers with more or less the same size of family, four 
adult units, one possesses 16 acres of dry land, and the other the 
same extent of dry land and an additional acre of wet land. 
Between these two families the difference in the standard of 
possessions as also of current expenditure is significant. The one 
with a patch of irrigated land maintains more milch cattle, has no 
earthen pots as the other has, and he possesses some china and 
glass crockery which the other lacks. In point of expenditure, 
which atarlly depends on their income, being Rs. 1,000 tor a year 
for the owner of dry Jand only, and Rs. 1,500 for the one who has 
an additional wet acre, the difference is equally marked. The 
fortunate one has from his own field all the grain that he needs. 
The exclusively dry farmer has just enough of cereal grain and has 
to purchase the other food grains. Both depend on their own 
resources for milk products, but the difference of actual supply is 
as 1:2. On sugar, vegetables and tea the difference is even higher. 
The fortunate farmer spends on sugar Rs. 2-8-0 per head, which 
compares favourably with even salaried classes in towns. On 
clothing Rs. 60 per head per year is spent by the wet farmer as 
against only about Rs. 85 to Rs. 40 by the dry one, Items like 
toilet, entertainment, prepared foods, medicines and travel figure 
more prominently in the case of the wet farmer. The wet farmer 
pays in baluta shares 12 seers of corn and 4 seers of pulses, as 
against only 8 seers of corn paid by the dry farmer. 


Non-Cultivating (3) Non-cultivating Landlord._By comparison with a cultivating 
Landlord, landlord of substantial means the standard of life of a non-cultivat- 
ing landlord is in essentials poorer. A rentier has usually a smaller 
family than that of a cultivating landlord, and he keeps fewer 
cattle, if any. As a rule, he is better educated than the cultivatin 
owner but is less productively employed. His women-folk an 
children do not engage themselves in any employment outside the 
domestic and school routine, While he Jacks instruments of 
production, like a plough, he has in his possession a greater variety 
of articles of daily use, e.g., furniture, crockery and clothing. 
Economically and socially his class is on the defensive. 


Such a person does not necessarily possess a house of his own, 
and he has to pay a rent which is by no means negligible, being 
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anything between Rs. 2 and Rs. 3 per head per month. A fairly 
large portion of his requirements of food grains is satisfied by 
the produce of the fields owned, but not cultivated, by him. 
Additional supplies of food grains, other food articles, e.g., milk 
and ghee and vegetables, and firewood have to be purchased by 
him. Being in the mofussil has only this advantage for him, that 
‘he quality of these articles is sometimes better and the prices as 
a rule are a little lower than in urban areas. On the other hand, 
for imported articles of consumption, e.g. sugar, toilets, tea, 
slothing and medicine, the mofussil prices are higher than city 
grices. As a total effect, the cost of living for the same standard 
of life among non-cultivating landlords is about as high in villages 
as it is in the city. As this class has a surplus above the minimum 
20st of meeting essential physical needs, it can normally find money 
‘or such conventional necessaries as tea and toliets. It has, how- 
2ver, no real surplus and hence its indulgence in amusements, even 
ocal amusements, and special foods is of a very occasional 
character. An annual expenditure of Rs. 1,200 to Rs. 1,500, includ- 
ng the money valuation of good$ and services directly reccived as 
‘andlords, is normal in this class. 


(4) Industry and Agriculture.—The location of a big centre of 
10n-agricultural eraployment in the-midst of an agricultural area 
ypens out prospects of part-time or supplementary work to the 
ygricultural population. For instanec, the nearness of the Dehu 
toad military depot to Talegaon-Dabhade, and even more so the 
ocation of a railway junction at Dhond, have given to these places 
t special character. The standard of life of almost all classes has 
geen influenced by this admixture of patterns and environments. 


The feasibility of joining agriculture to non-agricultural business 
s found to be utilized at all Jevels and=in several occupations, 
\ really substantial farmer is rarely seen to take to a completely 
mconnected occupation. But those whose stake in agriculture is 
imited are seen not only to engage themselves in salaried service 
n nearby places, but also to -—ply,,independent trades like shop- 
seeping, brick-laying, carpentry or even porterage, When there is 
i physical transference of residence to the industrial area, the size 
of the family in the latter place tends to be small. They maintain 
t few milking animals, and they divide their attention daily, or 
yy weeks, according to the nature of their non-agricultural employ- 
nent, between farming and other business. A part-time farmer 
vith the necessary enterprise may also set up as a shopkeeper and 
tam over Rs. 300 per mensem. Another petty farmer without 
nuch enterprise imay do cooly work in his ample spare time. 
Needless to say at all levels these persons are enabled to live 
1 standard better than others who may be doing only one of the 
wo jobs. As a rule, these persons are educated up to the lower 
secondary grade. Their women-folk are not educated; they help 
their men-folk in the agricultural part of their work. Their life, 
rowever, is a clear case of enterprise and opportunity combining to 
secure an appreciable lift in the standard of life. 


This difference is noticeable both in respect of possessions as 
ilso of current expenditure. Domestic goods give an index of 
itandard, e.g., earthen pots vis-a-vis metal pots, glass and china 
rockery, articles of use on special occasions, ornaments, and 
tramophone or radio. A farmer-cum-grocer in such a place may 
gossess a phonograph and gold ornaments worth more than 
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Rs. 1,000. This would not be possible if he was only a farme 
or a grocer. A small-scale farmer doing porter’s work in his spare 
time may lay by enough to buy gold and silver trinkets whict 
he would not have normally been able to do if he had been only 
a farmer or a porter. The farmer-grocer would be buying milk 
oil, vegetables, clothes, toilets and special foods which he coulc 
not as a mere former or grocer have normally afforded. He would 
if he were so inclined, be a patron of some local charity. The 
porter-farmer may also do this, and indulge in other necessary anc 
conventional expenditure, though to a modest extent. Even the 
style of their houses, which they usually own, marks these fortunate 
ones who have two strings to their bow. Farming in the case o! 
these persons is a by-occupation, a supplementary source of incom¢ 
and a convenience. 


(5) Merchants: (i) In smaller towns.—In fair-sized towns lik: 
Junnar the distributive trade flourishes to a noticeable extent 
Especially Junnar, on account of its geographical situation, ha: 
a special advantage as a distributional centre for a wide area botl 
above and below the ghats. Hence such traders as deal 4 
hardware, oil, cloth, glass and other articles of daily consumntior 
do good business, though it tends to be seasonal on account of ‘ni 
iv fluence of agricultural seasons on demand. Taken as a whole 
however, there are a few. good traders having a yearly income o 
Rs. 8,000 and over, some of them having more than five times tha 
figure. 

The size of the family in this class is fairly large, six to sever 
adult units. Near relations live and work together, and virtua 
membership of the family is conferred on trusted servants in a fev 
cases. The education of the grown up members of the family i 
mostly confined to a few standards of the primary school, plu: 
a practical knowledge of accounts. Almost all own their houses 
which are roomy. ‘They ‘also own milch-cattle, though ownershi, 
of agricultural land is rare.~The women of the house leac 
a sheltered, though not necessarily an inactive, life. The standarc 
o! life shows ample provision for all items of expenditure, includin; 
medicines. 


(ii) In villages.—-In comparatively smaller places a few trader 
who combine a variety of lines, sale and purchase, eredit anc 
agriculture, may hope to lead decent lives. Their possession o 
land is only accidental or subsidiary, and in their cattle sheds the: 
have more of milking than of agricultural animals. Recently, ther: 
has been a noticeable tendency among these classes to cultivatc 
their lands through hired labour. More often than not they 
belong to an immigrant community, but they appear to follow ti 
prevailing social pattern of joint families. They use their origina 
language for domestic purposes, but the education of their childrer 
having gone on in the local language for a number of generation: 
they partake of the prevailing educational pattern. Women 
except in the new gencration, are rarely educated, and do not a 
a rule help their men-folk in their business. 


The household possessions of this class are variegated, rich anc 
many. They do not have earthen containers except for specia 


uses. In crockery, clothing and ornaments they have severa 
‘valuable things to be used only on rare occasions, the ordinary 


things being enough for daily wear and use. They have book: 
and other aids to a leisured existence. Their houses are big it 
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eomparison with equally large families of the agricultural class. In 
several cases they obtain food supplies from their own fields and 
farms. Their expenditure on oil, sugar, vegetables, etc., is, 
Jhowever, not proportionate to their gencral standard, indicating 
a habit of sparing use of “non-essentials.” The figures at least 
as prominently as in other well-to-do classes, and all the other 
items of social and conventional expenditure are regularly attended 
to. Curiously enough, medicines seem to figure a little more 
promineaty than they should in a class so well able to protect itself 
rom physicial privations. 

(6) Petty Manufacturers and Artisans —These comprise gold- 
smiths, tailors, confectioners, leather-workers and weavers. The 
range of income-variation among these is wide, extending from 
Rs. 750 to Rs. 2,000 per year. It is, therefore, natural that their 
standards also should vary accordingly. This class has an average 
family of from 3 to 4 adult units. Several among them own the 
house they live in, but are not rentiers, nor do they own, as a rule. 
agricultural land or cattle. Most of them have received elementary 
education. The women-folk among the lower income groups 
occasionally help in the business of the head—as, for instance, by 
selling the ropes. or sweetmeats or cloth, and in other more modest 
ways. Their standard of life is indicated by the fact that they 
keep a clock or a watch, have. mattresses and pillows, and some 
books. The better-to-do of course hit higher targets and might 
boast of a gramophone. 


The tailor with his sewing machine has become a new feature 
of village life. Unless he happens to bea local person, he has no 
land or house property. He does not as a rule keep any cattle. 
His family tends to be large in keeping with rural qufhicnces He 
does not have much by way of! furniture. or of articles of use on 
special occasions, but the variety and quality of his normal house- 
hold possessions compares favourably with those of the older village 
artisans. As tailors have to purchase all their food supplies, 
their expenditure on other items tends to be meagre. This, of 
course, depends on their earnings, and if the custom is good and 
regular their standard tends to conform to that of the salaried 
servants which, though not high, is on the whole more secure. 


(7) Salary Earners—The extension of several departmental and 
institutional activities to small-sized places has increased the 
opportunities of salaried employment for teachers, clerks, overseers, 
mechanics, etc. This class is distinguished by two features, 
a steady cash incoine and urban habits of life. The latter is true 
only of such servants as have gone to the place of employment 
from the city. The locally employed salaried servants have local 
standards, and in addition they have the advantage, in many 
cases, of possessing a house, land or cattle in the locality. It goes 
without saying that they have reccived general education and, in 
most cases, professional education. Their women-folk are generally 
literate, some having gone-to secondary schools. They attend to 
all household work but do not as a rule help their men-folk in their 
occupation. 


Their household possessions are not abundant, ornamental or 
showy. But they have a variety of articles of crockery, furniture, 
clothing and decoration, which mark them out from the generality 
of the local folk. Their earnings average about Rs. 100 per month, 
and with an average family of four to five persons (t.e. a little 
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over thrce adult units), they just succeed in reaching a balance 
between income and expenditure. Their special position enables 
them to purchase dairy products cheaper and in greater abundance 
than their compeers in bigger towns and cities. They can still 
manage to get a house at a reasonable rental, not above 8 to 10 per 
cent. of their income. Relatively to their income and to the mode 
in bigger towns among comparable classes their expenditure on 
toilet, amusement, information, delicacies and medicines is small, 
Expenditure on items of food other than cereal grains is nearly 
40 per cent. of their total expenditure, whereas the conventional 
items noted above are covered by an expenditure of from 10 to 
15 per cent. On the whole, this class fares well in its material 
standard of life. 


(8) Wage-earners.—-Labourcrs in towns which have not shed 
their agricultural and rural character have two peculiaritics which 
affect their mode and standard of life. They are not identified, as 
a rule, with any particular occupation or industry as_ hircd 
workmen. They may work in agriculture, industries, transport, 
trade, housc-building, etc., as opportunity may arisc. They are 
“unskilled manual workers” available for all jobs. Secondly, even 
they to an appreciable extent have some interest in landed 
property, cither in the town. itself or in a nearby place. The extent 
of this interest is small~and variable, but it helps to add to the 
worker’s living and provides for him a stay-by and an escape. 


Except for food, fuc) and clothing they have hardly any other 
regular item in their expenditure. They are illiterate as a rule, 
and probably because they represent the cast-aways and waifs of 
families settled elsewhcre, they themselves have comparatively 
smaller families, three to four adult units. Their women-folk and 
children actively contribute to the earnings of the family when 
they can get an employment. Occasionally they obtain a share 
of the produce of the ficlds in which they have an interest. This, 
however, hardly suffices for their needs of cereal food. Cereals, 
vegetables and gul are the. principal items of expenditure. Milk, 
ghee, oil, spices—these also are constituents of their diet, but all 
told, the expenditure on these items hardly amounts to a rupee per 
head. The resultant effect of unsteady employment and low 
earnings, hardly more than Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 per year, is seen in 

recarious and not fully nutritious diet. Partial employment. on 
find helps them to keep their head above water in good times. Na 
expenditure on Juxuries is incurred, that on conventional neccssaries 
is small and sporadic, and any special expenditure or calamity can 
be met only by incurring debts at usurious rates. 


(9) Agricultural Labourers—One who for the most part depends 
on agricultural Jabour for his maintenance may not in many eases 
be without some land that he cultivates either as owner or tenant. 
A completely landless labourer would most probably desert the 
village, especially in the dry and precarious tracts of the district. 
‘A person whose main occupation is hired agricultural labour ?s, 
within the limits of the settled population of the district, at the 
very base of the ladder of worldly possessions. His family is small 
as the number who can even in penury depend on him is neces. 
sarily limited. That his landed estate does not significantly detract 
from his labour status is indicated by the size of his holding, which 
is about 5 acres or less—for a fully employed agricultural holder it 
would be 30 acres of dry Jand—and by his inability in most cases 
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to maintain milch cattle, leave alone agricultural cattle. Such CHAPTER 11. 
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do hired manual work to eke out the family living. The children Standard of Life. 
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of school-going age in areas under the Primary Education Act go Again 


to school. Labourers. 
The agricultural labourer has no possessions of either ornamental 
or special value. His immediate needs are so barely, and in fact 
incompletely, satisfied that there is no scope for a_ reserve 
ossession. He naturally has the instruments of his physical 
bour, e¢.g., a spade, an axe, apick, a scythe and a hoe. He 
has no means of diversion or entertainment. Beyond the bare 
minimum of religiously or traditionally essential “ornaments” of 
married women, and perhaps a brace of thin silver foils of embossed 
images of deities, they have no valuables either. Their beddiag 
fs a one picce and tattered affair. Clothing for all, especially 
women and children, is of the scantiest. Their kitchen and dining 
equipment is principally made up of earthen vessels and of tin 
with only a few metal vessels for water storage and cooking. 


It is indeed difficult to speak of a regular family budget for these 
people, as the tenor of their life is fluctuating almost from day to 
day. The agriculturally busy seasons mean more or less enough 
food for them, as this is mostly supplied in kind by the employer. 
On other occasions when employment is good they purchase food, 
clothing, some nicety or milk, But the index of their standard 
apart trom the bare and empty household, is to be found in 
an absence of milk and ghee, of toilet and entertainment, and in 
a very poor provision for oil, sugar and vegetables. While the 
days of good employment might appear as days of extravagance, 
these are rare, and the normal picture is of enforced idleness 
and want. In a typical case of agricultural labourer, out of 
an average monthly income of from Rs. 40 to Rs. 45, Rs. 25 would be 
spent on food grains, about Rs..3 on oil and spices, a rupee or so 
on sugar, and a couple of rupees on fuel. This last is a variabie 
factor as in some places fuel costs.more,,and in others it can still 
be gathered without charge. Any expenditure for additional 
food items and for non-food items, including lighting, clothing, 
tea, and medicine has to be met out of the balance. While it is 
true that the seasonal character of agricultural employment and 
the disparate conditions between irrigated and dry tracts and between 
secure and insecure tracts, make a generalization inappropriate, it 
must be stated as a general impression of the district that the 
agricultural labourer hardly gets half of what is necessary to keep 
him in a state of physical sufficiency over the year. This is due 
not so much to low payment—the concentrated character of demand 
for his labour ensures a fair rate—but to lack of regular employment 
throughout the year. 


(10) Village Servants—The village artisans, who are still to Village Servants 
some extent treated as servants of the village community and are 
remunerated by a prescriptive allotment of the produce of the 
field, are an important class in villages and townships. The Mahar 
watchman, the Mang rope-maker, the Dhor leather-worker, the 
Gurav temple attendant and musician, the washerman, the votter, 
the smith, the carpenter, and the barber still figure in many 
important places in the eastern talukas even more noticeably than 
in the western part. Except those who like the watchman { Mahar) 
and the barber have to depend on their village perquisites, the 
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others have been able to secure good price for their services antl: 
produce. An annual income of about Rs. 1,000 is now normal for! 
them, and some like the potter or the tanner may make eveén' 
higher amounts. They usually own their houses, which have two 
to three rooms, but have little other property. Some of them keep: 
milch cattle and poultry. The potter's donkeys must of course be: 
treated as part of his stock-in-trade. 

Their families are fair-sized, six to seven souls (about five adult 
units). Many of them are literate; their women-folk are not: 
educated, but, in most cases, help their husbands in their business. - 


That they have rarely any articles either perally preserved for' 
value, or for use on exceptional occasions, indicates that they have,' 
till lately, always scraped near the margin with little opportunity 
tor saving. They posscss the instruments of their respective trades. 
YVhey have, however, few articles of amusement or decoration. 
Photographs of deities and of popular Icaders and some religious 
books in Marathi, a prayer or a saint’s story book, make up tho 
sum-total of their means of diversion and instruction. Their women- 
folk possess some trinkets, bracelets or car-rings, in addition to 
the essential neck and nose ornaments which are considered 
auspicious. Their bedding does not include mattresses, and only 
the senior male member of <the) family has a footwear. The, 
carpenter having some wooden furniture in his house and the’ 
cobbler providing shoes for members of his family must be treated: 
as a special case of occupational advantage. ‘Their clothing is, as 
a rule, meagre, though the half-pant for boys and the frock for 
girls are definite improvements. ‘hey possess crockery and carthen’ 
aud metal vessel ;. 

With little or no reserve and an income of about Rs. 1,000 per year, 
the standard of current expenditure reduces itself to a ratio between. 
rupees in the income and members in the family. The produce 
of the fields obtained as baluta constitutes a good initial stock of 
prain, but that is not adequate and food grains nave tobe purchased, 
For this there is cnough money,.and milk and ghee are supplied, 
perhaps not abundantly or regularly, from the animals maintained 
by the family. Expenditure on vegetables, sugar and oil per head’ 
tends to vary inversely with the number of persons in the family,’ 
Most indications of the element of ease or a surplus in the faimily 
budget ure, however, the expenditure on tea and tobacco, which, 
per month, varies from eight annas tu Rs. 3 per head; toliet varying’ 
trom four annas to eight annas; and clothing varying from Rs. 3 
to Rs. 4. Except where the population pressure is high, there’ 
si to be a current balance between income and wants in this 
class. 


(11) The Village Patil—The standard of life of village function- 
aries enjoying a traditional status reflects on the one hand the 
general level of the economic well-being of the village and on the 
other their relative place in the village hierarchy, The patil is 
naturally at the top of the traditional social ladder. Not only does 
he possess lands which are part of his watan and are usually 
situated in the most advantageous part of the village, but he has 
all the direct and indirect advantages of his “ magisterial” position. 
His house is a “mansion” according to local standards, and his 
stables are full of agricultural, dairy and food animals. He has 
a big family, very often the privilege of the members of the family 
of being considered for appointment as patil acting as a counter- 
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nfluence to the natural tendency towards splitting of joint families. CHAPTER 11. 
the patil is literate, but not usually very much educated. The — 
‘ounger brothers may be better educated, and all the children now Standard of Life. 
0 to school in places where the compulsory primary education law ates ny 
‘pplies. The clder women are uneducated and they help in the °" 78° *® 
rvecupation of their men-folk in a variety of ways both at home 

nd in the field. 


A patil would not be a patil if he had not some articles of 
rmament or use which he treasures both for their intrinsic and 
or their traditional value. Some clothes or headgear with gold 
hread, some ornaments of old style, and some old arms are always 
reasured, even the village evining some vicarious interest in these. 
je has a full armoury of agricultural implements, being one of the 
rogressive and fortunate few to possess cven an “iron” plough, - 
fe would usually have a cart, decorated perhaps to loo like 
carriage. Not unusually, he would have a horse to ride on. He 
ould naturally possess some books and photographs, a number 
f them being group photographs. He would have in his house 
ye necessary ornaments of women, and also a number of other 
nes, @.g., necklaces, anklets, ear-rings, etc. He would have a tew 
1attresses, many quilts, some refined and several rough blankets. 
ovtwear would be normally worn-by.the grown up male members 
f the family. While the quality may mot be always very up to 
ate, his wardrobe, both for male and female members of the family, 
‘ould be well stocked with both old and new style garments. 
“hile he would not be above using earthen pots for special uses, 
is kitchen equipment and dining vessels would be all of metal. 
heir number also would be large, partly on account of accumula- 
ons and vy on account of the responsibility to find fer 
communal occasion or on an important visit the means of 
‘ganising a celebration. 

The patil is altogether self-sufficient in the matter of food grains, 
airy products, vegetables and fuel..A monthly expenditure per 
zad on oil and spices at the average rate of Rs. 2, on sugar Rs. 2, 
1 tea and tobacco Re. 1, and on Mie Re. 1, and a yearly expendi- 
tre of Rs. 60 per head on clothes would by no means be ususual. 
Thile provision would regularly be made for a newspaper, other 
formation or entertainment, as also prepared food, would depend 
1 availability, the means being readily assured. In fact, in normal 
nes the patil would be a saving and investing member of the 
lage community, though his income calculated in money would 
x much exceed Rs. 3,000 per year. 


CHAPTER 12—-ECONOMIC PROSPECTS. CHAPTER 18, 


THE ECONOMIC PROSPECTS OF THE Poona piIsTRICT, as revealed in Economic 

the preceding narration of the leading events in most departments Prospects. 
of economic life, appear to be good. How favourable these may 
actually turn out to be will depend upon the further progress that 
takes place in several directions. It is clear that the importance 
of the urban factor in the life of the district is steadily increasing. 
Still the rural population and its agricultural pursuits answer for 
more than half of the sphere of employment. Not only for the 
rural people but also for the remaining urban population, which 
in several important respects depends upon the fortunes of the 
rural areca, the prospects of agricultural progress are very 
significant. 


As has already been noticed in several places, the possibilities AcrIcuLTuRAL 
of any large-sized increase in the area under cultivation are se aaa 
extremely limited. Further progress will, therefore, have to be in 
the direction of improving the quality and yield of existing 
production. Irrigutional facilities are the.most effective means of 
making agricultural employment more secure, continuous and 
profitable. The raising of the height of the Khadakvasla dam and 
the construction of dams across several small streams all over the 
district, measures for which are under contemplation at present, 
are likely to influence for the better the course of cultivation in the 
eastern as well as the western talukas. If the experiments now 
being made to use the compost of municipal refuse as fertilizer for 
irrigated crops are carried to) a successful conclusion, a close bond 
of progress will be established between the towns and the rural areas. 


The growing vogue of commercial and cash crops has already 
been noticed. With the extension of irrigation and better farming, 
this trend will grow in strength, and as the demand from the urban 

opulation increases, and transport is better organized, it will 
beau increasingly profitable to grow garden and commercial crops. 


The growing demand for milk and milk products for the 
concentrated urban population is tending to make cultivation of 
fodder and satel F068 more and more attractive. While it is true 
that fresh land for cultivation is limited, a large part of the barren 
and less productive Jand can be utilized to raise more feed for 
cattle than at present. The Agricultural Department is already 
alive to this prospect, and the growing development of dairy 
business may be counted on to supply the spur. 

The prospect of an improvement in quality is, however, not 
confined to fodder and thet cattle feed. For the staple produce 
of the district, viz., paddy and bajri, as also for special crops like 
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sugarcane and fruits, organized efforts are made for improve- 
ment of the quality of seed and intensive cultivation. With the 
growing success of these measures the profitability of agriculture 
will also increase. The policy of all sided assistance to agriculture 
adopted by the Revenue, Agricultural, Co-operative and other 
departments of the State ought to ensure the continuity of 
progress, 

In Poona Crry, AS ALSO IN SOME MOFUSSIL CENTRES LIKE JUNNAR, 
there was a long tradition of skilled artisan industry. In most of the 
larger villages the common household occupations, ¢.g., weaving, 
tanning, rope-making and earthen pottery, have continued to exist 
in varying degrees of profitability. The extent of these occupations 
and the efforts that are being made through co-operative and 
departmental channels for their preservation and progress have 
been recorded in an earlier chapter. Not only by State-aid and 
protective legislation, but also by special research and demonstra- 
tion, the maximum of reassurance will, it is expected, continue to 
be carried to these traditional small-scale and village occupations, 
But several circumstances combine to show that most of these 
occupations can survive only if their forms are altered and 


improved. 

The attractions of other employments, mostly urban, are tending 
to raise the level of wages. Neither by price, nor by quality, much 
less by any special attraction, do the goods produced by traditional 
methods, as a rule, find a welcome demand. A tow quality 
product manufactured at high cost cannot for long hold a profitable 
or an expanding market, even if a legal monopoly is created. 
Fortunately by making power available in sural areas, which 
appears to be feasible in view of existing and contemplated systems 
ot hydro-electric energy serving the district, it is possible 
to improve the technique and quality materially. The amount 
of capital, technical ‘skill and enterprise needed in running 
a mechanized industry, cven in a ‘afell and dispersed form, may 
not be easily available.among...the traditional artisan groups. 
A few individuals belonging to these groups possess the requisite 
enterprize, and the profits realized during the recent period of high 
prices have improved the capital situation for them. Industrial 
co-operatives are an attempt at supplying for the small-scale artisans 
at least some of the advantages of large-scale organization. There 
is also a tendency on the part of urban technicians and financiers 
to choose rural sites for locating their factories. In these varied 
forms—reorganized artisans’ shops, industrial co-operatives and 
rural factories-the scope of industrial employment in rural areas 
may be expected to expand. But the relative attractions of urban 
employments seem to "be stronger, and village industries of the 
traditional type may not prove as viable a part of a strongly 
urbanized economy as other more mechanized and large-scale units 
may do. In their altered and reorganized form, however, small- 
scale village industries may be expected to provide gainful 
occupation to a portion of the rural population. 

MARKETING, SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRY, AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
combine to hasten the process of urbanization of a number of 
smaller towns in the district. Apart from the headquarters of the 
several talukas, which tend to combine agriculture, commerce and 
administration, several fair-sized towns have cropped up as centres 
of commerce for vegetables, gul, groundnut, potatoes and garden 
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products. Talezaon-Dhamdhere, Manchar, Ghodegaon, Supa, Loni- CHAPTER 1% 


Kalbhor, Ale, Narayangaon, Avsari, Nimgaon, and Otur are some 
of the towns created by the growing need for more centres of 
marketing. The special efforts that are being made to establish 
dicensed warehouses and regulated markets will only strengthen this 
tendency. An urban centre, once established, tends to attract to 
itself a number of subsidiary occupations. These, in turn, add to 
the amenities of the place, which attract more population. The 
growing facilities in respect of motor transport bring more traffic 
to such places. The strong trend towards an increase in the 
number of smaller towns may, therefore, be expected to persist in 
the future. 


The most crucial part of the district’s economic prospects lies, 
however, in the chief city. At several stages in the past, the city 
has obtained a stimulus both to its population and to its business 
by external factors, such as the establishment of a cantonment, 
a public department, or an institution. The two world wars 
accentuated this process, which has by no means reached its end. 
In fact, it is increasingly in evidence. The National Chemical 
Laboratory, the National Defence Academy and the Penicillin Factory 
are very recent accessions to the public institutions of the place. 
The direct as well as the indirect effects of these institutions on the 
employment of people are considerable. 


On account of a variety of reasons in the past, most of which 
have been recorded in one part or another of this volume, the 
city has now grown to a stage where further progress in all respects 
seems to be almost inevitable. The establishment of the Corpora- 
tion, as that of the University, was an event that was not achieved 
ina day. It came as the last stage of a process of internal 
»xpansion that was steadily going on. In other departments of life, 
he same aa of a cumulative change is visible. Power or 
ransport, finance or personnel, amenitics or entertainments—in all 
hese a process of expansion that grows by feeding on itself is 
tisible. There are bound to be short term fluctuations, but over 
1. long time Poona seems to be well set for a steady expansion of 
ts employments and business. 


It is easy to appreciate the favourable effect on secondary 
‘mployments that the growth of the city is expected to produce. 
tut as the experience of bigger cities like Bombay proves, once the 
ity has grown to limits which make it independent of local 
ihysical resources in respect of employment, its further industrial 
rogress is rapid. Thus, the comparative lack of any special 
ttractions to industry from which Poona suffered till lately seems 
? have been overcome by recent developments. The place can 
laim no special advantages in respect of raw materials or cheap 
ibour on which any large-scale industry can count. An industry, 
xerefore, which produces articles in the manufacturing costs of 
‘hich raw materials and manual labour occupy an important place, 
annot hope to succeed in Poona. On the other hand, the large 
umber of technical and scientific industries for which finance, 
ained labour and transport are of crucial importance will find Poona 
icreasingly inviting. The development of banking and of 
idustrial deposits in Poona has been steady and the process of 
ansformation from so-called indigenous to organized banking by 
hich it has been brought about is a very encouraging sign for 
ie future. Moreover, the growing ease with which concerns 
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CHAPTER 12. located in Poona can draw on the financial resources of Bombay 
_— has made Poona an attractive place for the location of plants even 
Economie ty Bombay enterprisers. The increasingly cosmopolitan character 
Prospects, of the population of the city and the presence of a number of 
br scape °F recent immigrants into the district, most of whom possess industry 
Rule of Poona” and enterprise and not a few of whom possess some capital as well, 
City. are new factors which have improved the economic prospects of 
the city. The establishment of an oil-engine factory and a rubber 
factory illustrates the operation of only some of these favourable 
factors. It is to be expected that this vogue will prove increasingly 

popular among industrial enterprisers. 


Further progress in transport, within and without the district, 
will increase the commericial possibilities of Poona as even a bigger 
centre of internal distribution than it has been in the past. Along 
all the lines of road and rail communications there is a strong 
tendency for commericial, residential) and industrial units to crop 
up almost unobtrusively. These two tendencies, improvement in 
transport and development of housing along new outlets, have 
arenas brought about an extension of the municipal limits of Poona. 
This tendency will persist, and will be repeated in the case of 
several smaller municipalities as well. During the last seventy years 
the population of Poona has increased by 483 per cent. But the 
value of imports of grain.and groceries into the city has increased 
twelve times, and that of building materials thirty-three times 
Allowing for the rise in prices during the interval, the figures still 
indicate a process of expanding business activity in the wake oi 
expanding urbanization. 


To some extent, especially in the initial stages, industry builds the 
city. But at a later stage, and with a favourable situation, the city 
builds industry. As observed €arlier, this stage has definitely beer 
reached for Poona city, and its situation as the transport centre o: 
a big area and of a number of smaller yet economically importan: 
towns, within and without the district, gives ground for the expecta 
tion that the district as a whole will be more and more urbanizec 
and industrialized. The effects of this process on the agriculture o 
the district will also be favourable by way of creating a remuncrativ: 
demand, and generally by augmenting the resources of the agricultura 
producers. ; 


PART V—PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


CHAPTER 18—-ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE. 
INTRODUCTION. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN THE STATE in the last century 
consisted mostly in providing grid of person and property and 
raising the revenue necessary for the purpose. In other words, 
Police, Jails and Judiciary representing security, and Land Revenue, 
Excise, Registration and Stamps representing revenue formed the 
most important departments of the State. The Public Works 
Department was the only other branch of sufficient importance, 
‘but its activities of construction and maintenance were, apart from 
roads and irrigation works, confined to buildings required for the 
departments of Government. With the gradual liberalization of the 
constitution, the demand arose for the expansion of governmental 
activities into what were called “nation-building” departments, 
namely, Education, Health, Agriculture, Co-operation, etc., and in 
the twenties and thirties of this century.emphasis came definitely 
to be shifted to these departments. .When complete popularization 
of the provincial government took place in 1937, the new Govern- 
ment attempted not only to expand the “nation-building” depart- 
ments but also to create a welfare State by paying attention to the 
well-being of the lower income groups and the backward classes 
in society. After the close of World-War II and the attainment of 
independence by India, an all-out effort is being made both to 
promote the welfare of the citizens and to build up a_ socially 
directed economy. The prepent activities of the State, therefore, 
require a much more elaborate administrative system than what 
was felt to be necessary during the nineteenth century. 

In the descriptions that follow in this chapter and in chapters 14-18, 
the departments of the State operating in the Poona district have 
been grouped into six categories, composed as follows :— 

Chapter 13—Administrative  Structure—Land Revenue and 

General Administration,* and Local Self-Government, 

Chapter 14—Justice and Peace.—Judiciary, Police, Jails, and 
faventies and Beggars. 

Chapter 15—Revenue and Finance.—Land Records, Sales Tax, 
Registration, Stamps, and Motor Vehicles. 

Chapter 16—Developmental Departments.—Agriculture, Veteri- 
nary, Forests, Co-operation, Industrial Co-operatives and Village 
Industries, Industries, Public Works, and Road Transport. 


*This is composed of the Collector and his subordinate officers. 
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Chapter 17—Welfare Departments.—Education, Technical and 
Industrial Training, Medical, Public Health, Labour, Prohibition 
and Excise, Backward Classes, the Charity Commissioner, and 
Parks and Gardens. 


Chapter 18—Miscellaneous Departments,_Town Planning and 
Valuation, Publicity, and Administration of Managed Estates. 


Lanp REVENUE AND GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


Tue Poona pistricr formerly consisted of only eleven talukas and 
one peta. On the Ist August 1949, portions of the former Bhor State 
were merged with it, and, as a result, Mulshi Peta was converted 
into a taluka and Bhor Taluka and Velhe Mahal were added to the 
Poona district. A re-arrangement of the boundaries of various 
talukas was also effected in 1949 and 1950. The district now covers 
an area of 6,023 square miles® and has, according to the census of 
1951, a population of 19,50,976. It is divided into four prants, 
comprising 13 talukas and a mahal as shown below :— 


Area in Population 
sq. miles. (1951 census). 
(1) City Prant, forming a_ single 
taluka (Poona City Taluka). 67:8 5,94,083 
(2) Haveli Prant— 
(i) Haveli Taluka a 514-9 1,80,653 
(ii) Mulshi Taluka “a 853-34 68,884 
(iti) Bhor Taluka oF 824-8 73,711 
(iv) Maval Taluka Se 413°8 98,386 
(v) Velhe Mahal a 196-2 27,391 
(3) Junnar Prant— 
(i) Junnar Taluka B 582-7 1,40,287 
(ii) Ambegaon Taluka +9 401-5 98,880 
(iii) Khed Taluka dg 539-4 1,26,457 
(iv) Sirur Taluka ae 610-5 1,03,108 
(4) Bhimthadi Prant~ 
(i) Baramati Taluka He 539-7 1,834,271 
(ii) Indapur Taluka = 585-8 1,12,304 
(iii) Dhond Taluka a 516-1 89,162 
(iv) Purandar Taluka 5 4086-5 1,083,399 
6,023-0° 19,50,976 


The Collector is the pivot on which the district administration 
turns. Not only is he at the head of the Revenue Department 
in the district, bat in so far as the needs and exigencies of the 
district administration are concerned, he is expected to 
superintend the working of the officers of other departments. 


(i) Revenue.—The Collector is most intimately connected with 
the operation of the Bombay Land Revenue Code (V of 1879). 
He is the custodian of Government property in land (including 
trees and water) wherever situated, and at the same time the 
guardian of the interests of members of the public in land in sc 
far as the interests of Government in land have been conceded tc 
them. All land, wherever situated, whether applied to agricultura 


°The area figure of the district of Poona supplied to the Census authorities 
by the Surveyor General of India was 6,027-5 square miles. The area figure: 
given by the Census authorities, which are reproduced in this table, were 
obtained by the Census authorities from the District Inspector of Land Record 
or from local records. 

$Some villages of the Mulshi taluka are still unsurveyed, and so the area o 
$53-3 square miles covers only the villages surveyed. 
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or other purposes, is liable to payment of land revenue, except in 
so far as it may be expressly exempted by a special contract (vide 
section 45, Land Revenue Code). Such land revenue is of three 
kinds: (i) agricultural assessment, (ii) non-agricultural assessment, 
and (iii) miscellaneous (e¢.g., rates for the use of water in respect 
of which no rate is leviable under the Bombay Irrigation Act (VII 
of 1879). The Collector’s duties are in respect of (a) fixation, 
(b) collection, and (c) accounting of all such land revenue. The 
assessment is fixed on each piece of land roughly in proportion to 
its productivity. This assessment is revised every thirty years taluka 
by taluka. A revision survey and settlement is carried out by the 
Land Records Department before a revision is made, sind the 
Collector is expected to review the settlement reports with great 
care. The assessment is usually guaranteed against increase for 
a period of thirty years. Government, however, grant suspensions 
and remissions in bad seasons as a matter of grace, and the 
determination of the amount of these suspensions and remissions is 
in the hands of the Collector. As regards non-agricultural assess- 
ment, section 48 of the Code provides for alteration of the agricultural 
assessment when agriculturally assessed land is used for a non- 
agricultural purpose. In the same way, unassessed land used for 
a non-agricultural purpose is assessed. to non-agricultural rates. All 
this has to be done by the Collector according to the provisions of 
the rules under the Land Revenue Code. Miscellaneous land revenue 
also has to be fixed by the Collector according to the circumstances 
of cach case.° 


The collection of land revenue rests with the Collector, who has 
to see that the revenue due is recovered punctually and with the 
minimum of coercion, and that the collections are properly credited 
and accounted for, 


The Collector is further responsible for the collection of fees and 
taxes under various other Acts, such as the Bombay Irrigation Act 
(VII of 1879), the Indian Forest Act (XVI of 1927), the Indian 
Stamp Act (IT of 1899), the Indian Court-fees Act (VII of 1870), 
the Bombay Tolls on Roads and Bridges Act (III of 1875), the 
Bombay Entertainments Duty Act (I of 1928), and the Bombay 
Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949). There are also Acts which contain 
a provision that dues under them are recoverable as arrears of land 
revenue, and the Collector and his establishment have to undertake 
the recovery of such dues when necessary. 


In regard to the administration of the Forest Act, it is not only 
the recovery of the forest revenue with which the Collector 1s 
_concerned, ‘but the ultimate responsibility for the administration 
of the department, so far as his district is concerned, lies with him, 
and the Divisional Forest Officer is his assistant for the purpose of 
that administration, except in matters relating to the, technique of 


forestry. 


As regards the Prohibition Act, the Collector has to issue personal 

ermits to liquor and drug addicts and recover the assessment fees 
ton shops permitted to sell liquor and drugs. The Collector of 
Poona is the Chairman of the Prohibition Committee of the district. 
In fact. he is the agency through which the Director of Prohibition 
and Excise arranges to have the policy of the department carried 
out. 


*Please see p. 498 at the end of the section relating to Land Records 
Department. 
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The administration of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act (LXVII of 1948), rests with the Collector. He is also 


‘an appellate authority to hear appeals under the various sections 


of the Act. 


(ii) Inéms.~As a legacy of former Governments, alienations of land 
revenue have taken place in regard to large areas of Jand in the 
district. There are also cash allowances settled under various Acts. 
It is the duty of the Collector to see that the conditions under which 
these are continuable are observed and they are continued only 
to persons entitled to hold them. Recently, however, the State 
Government have inaugurated a policy of abolishing these aliena- 
tions, and within a few years almost all lands in the district are 
expected to be assessed to full land revenue. With effect from lst 
May 1951, all Kulkarni watans along with the right of service were 
abolished by the Bombay Paragana and Kulkarni Watans Abolition 
Act (LX of 1950). By the Bombay Personal Inams Abolition Act 
(XLII of 1953), which came into effect on 20th June 1953, all 
personal inams are extinguished in the case of personal inams 
consisting of exemption from the payment of Jand revenue 
only, cither wholly or in part, if the amount of such exemption is or 
exceeds Rs. 5,000, with cHect from the Ist day of August 1953, and 
in all other cases, with effect-from the Ist day of August 1955. 

(iii) Public Utility —The ‘Agriculturists’ Loans Act (XII of 1884) 
and the Land Improvement Loans Act (XIX of 1883), regulate the 
grant of loans to agriculturists at cheap rates for financing their 
operations. The Collector has to estimate the needs of his district 
in accordance with the policy of Government for the time being 
and, in the event of a bad season, to make further demands for as 
much money as can be usefully loaned for the purpose of tiding 
over the scarcity. He has to take necessary steps for the most ' 
advantageous distribution of the amount placed at his disposal and 
tu see that the advances made are recovered at the proper time. 


The Collector of Poona is the Court of Wards for the estates 
taken over under the Bombay,-Court of Wards Act (I of 1905). . 
He has appointed a “Manager” to superintend these estates. 


(iv) Accounts.-The Collector is in charge of the treasury and 
is personally responsible to Government for its general administra- 
tion, the due accounting of all moneys received and disbursed, the 
correctness of the treasury returns and the safe custody of the 
valuables which it contains. In matters of accounts and audit, the 
Collector (with the Treasury Officer under him) is responsible to 
the Accountant General, whose instructions he has to obey. He 
does not, however, take part in the daily routine of treasury 
business. For that work his delegate and representative is the 
Treasury Officer. 

(v) Quasi-judicial functions in revenue matters.-Among_ the 
quasi-judicial functions of the Collector on the revenue side, apart 
from hearing appeals from the Prant Officers under the Land 
Revenue Code and various other Acts, may be mentioned: 
(i) The revisional powers exercised under section 23 of the Bombay 
Mamlatdars’ Courts Act (II of 1906), in respect of Mdamlatdars’ 
orders under the Act. (This power is delegated to an Assistant 
or Deputy Collector). (ii) Appellate powers under section 53 of 
the Bombay Irrigation Act, in regard to fixation of betterment 
charges on lands under the irrigable command of a canal. (iii) The 
work which the Collector does in connection with the execution. 
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of civil courts’ decrees. (iv) Proceedings and awards under 
section 11 of the Land Acquisition Act (I of 1894). 

(vi) Local Self-Government.—In all cases in which the power 
of passing orders in matters affecting local bodies rests with the 
Director of Local Authorities or Government, either the proposals 


are made by the Collector or they are received by the Director of Ap 


Local Authorities with the Collector’s remarks. There are, 
however, many matters in which the Collector can pass final orders. 
The control sections of the various Acts governing local bodies 
give authority to the Collector as the chief representative of 
Government to supervise the action of local bodies and to give 
advice. 


It is the Collector of Poona who maintains liaison between 
Government and the Cantonment Boards of Poona and Kirkee, 
The Personal Assistant to the Collector, as Prant Officer of Poona 
City Prant, is a member of the Cantonment Boards of Poona and 
Kirkee. 

(vii) Officers of other Departments—The officers of other 


departments stationed at the district headquarters can be divided 
into two groups: (A)—(1) The District and Sessions Judge, (2) the 
District Superintendent of Police, (8) the Divisional Forest Officer, 
(4) the Executive Engineer, -and, (5) the Civil Surgeon: 
(B)—(1) The Su crintendene of Prohibition and Excise, (2) the 
Administrative Officer, District Local) Board, (3) the District 
Agricultural Officer, and (4) the Inspector of Sanitation and 
Vaccination. 


(A)—(1) The District Judge has a separate and independent 
sphere of work, and as Sessions Judge he exercises appellate powers 
over the decisions of all judicial magistrates in the district. The 
Bombay Separation of Judicial. and. Executive Functions Act 
(XXII of 1951) has separated the magistracy into “ judicial 
magistrates,” who are subordinates of the Sessions Judge, and 
“executive magistrates,” who are subordinates of the District 
Magistrate. Before the enactment;of,this legislation, the Sessions 
Judge used to exercise appellate powers over the decisions, in 
stiminal cases, of the District Magistrate and other First Class 
Magistrates, but the new legislation has withdrawn from the 
sxecutive magistrates practically all powers of trial of criminal 
yases, and only in certain cases the Sessions Judge has to hear appeals 
‘rom the decisions of executive magistrates. 

(2) The District Superintendent of Police and the Police force 
of the district are under the control of the District Magistrate. 

(3) The Divisional Forest Officer is regarded as the Collector's 
issistant in regard to forest administration. 

(4) The Executive Engineer stands a little apart. Since his 
work is technical, he is not directly subordinate to the Collector, 
hough in a sense he plays a part subsidiary to the general adminis- 
ration of the district, of which the Collector is the head, and he 
s expected to help the Collector whenever required to do so. The 
Zollector can ask him to investigate the utility of minor irrigation 
vorks likely to be agriculturally useful in the district. According 
section 11 of the Bombay Famine Relief Code, the Executive 
“ngineer arranges, in consultation with the Collector, for the 
nelusion, in the programme of expansion of public works, of the 
dlans for special and current repairs to roads and other useful 
vork suitable as scarcity works. The programme of famine relief 
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works is also prepared quinquennially by the Executive Engineer 
in consultation with the Collector. When the time for actual 
opening of any work comes, the Collector can requisition the services 
of the Executive Engineer for making immediate arrangements for 
procuring the necessary establishment, tools, plant, building 


, materials, etc. (Famine Relief Code, section 81). 


(5) The Civil Surgeon has also a separate and independent 
sphere of his own, but must place his professional and technical 
advice and assistance at the disposal of the general district 
administration whenever required. 

(B)—The Collector is the subordinate of the Director of Prohibi- 
tion and Excise in all matters pertaining to the Bombay Prohibition 
Act (XXV of 1949). The Superintendent of Prohibition and Excise 
is his subordinate, except in technical matters. 

The other officers in this group are also of subordinate status, 
Their services in their particular sphere can be requisitioned by the 
Collector, either directly in case of necessity, if the matter is urgent, 
or through their official superiors. 

The following are some of the officers of the district who have 
more or less intimate contact with the Collector in matters relatin, 
to their department and — have to carry out his genera 
instructions :— 

(1) the District Industrial Officer, (2) the Backward Class 
Welfare Officer, (3) the Medical Officers at the various taluka 
centres, (4) the District Health Officer, (5) the Compost 
Development Officer (through the Rural Development Board), 
(6) the Divisional Veterinary Officer, (7) the District Inspector 
of Land Records, (8) the District Officer, Industrial Co-opera- 
tives and Village Industries, (9) the District Co-operative Officer, 
and (10) the Marketing Inspector. 

The Reclamation Officer and the Regional Transport Officer are 
other officers whose work in the district has to be conducted in 
consultation with the Collector. 

(viii) As District Magistrate —The Collectors duties as District 
Magistrate are mostly executive. He is at the head of all othe: 
executive magistrates in the district. As District Magistrate, besides 
the ordinary powers of a Sub-Divisional Magistrate, he has the 
following powers among others :— 

(1) Power to hear appeals from orders requiring security for 
keeping the peace or good behaviour (section 406, Criminal 
Procedure Code) ; 

(2) Power to call for records from any subordinate executive 
magistrate (section 435) ; 

(3) Power to issue commission for examination of witnesses 
(sections 503 and 506) ; 

(4) Power to hear appeals from or revise orders passed by 
subordinate executive magistrates under section 514—procedur 
on forfeiture of bond (section 515). 

When authorised by the State Government, the District Magistrate 
may invest any magistrate subordinate to him with— 

(1) Power to make orders prohibiting repetitions of nuisance: 
(section 143) ; 

(2) Power to make orders calculated to prevent apprehendec 
danger to public peace (section 144) ; and 

(3) Power to hold inquests (section 174). 
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The District Magistrate, Poona, is Chairman of the Board of 
Visitors of the Yeravada Central Prison. The executive manage- 
ment of the sub-jails in the district is subject to his orders. 


Besides being in control of the police in the district, the District 
ieee has extensive powers under the Criminal Procedure 
Code, the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 1951), and other Acts for 
the maintenance of Jaw and order. It is his duty to examine the 
records of police stations and outposts, in order that he may gain 
an insight into the state of crime within their limits and _ satisfy 
himself that cases are being promptly disposed of. 


In his executive capacity, the District Magistrate is concerned 
with the issue of licences and permits under the Arms Act (II of 
1878), the Petroleum Act (VIII of 1899), the Explosives Act (IV of 
1884), and the Poisons Act (I of 1904). He has also to supervise 
the general administration of these Acts, to inspect factories and 
magazines, and to perform various other supervisory functions. 


(ix) As District Registrar—As District Registrar the Collector 
controls the administration of the Registration Department within 
his district. 

(x) Sanitation und Public Health.—The duties of the Collector in 
the matter of sanitation are: (a) t6 see that ordinary and special 
sanitary measures are initiated in cases of outbreaks of spiletie 
diseases ; (hb) to watch and stimulate the efficiency of the sanitary 
administration of municipalities and other sanitary authorities ; and 
(c) to advise and encourage local bodies to improve the permanent 
sanitary conditions of the areas under them so far as the funds at 
their dissosal will allow. He can freely requisition the advice and 
technical assistance of the District Health Officer and the Assistant 
Director of Public Health, Central Registration District, in this regard. 


(xi) Rural Development Board.—The Collector is ex ofpe 
Chairman of the Rural Development. Board. The Board is 
constituted of district or divisional officers of the various depart- 
ments concerned with rural development, Members of the State 
legislature who are residents of the district, the President of the 
District Local Board, two non-official members of the State Rural 
Development Board who are residents of the district, representatives 
of co-operative agencies in the district, such as the Dsitrict Central 
Co-operative Bank, marketing societies and agricultural societies. 
The functions and duties of the board are: (a) to act as a focus 
of all rural development activities in the district; (b) to 
formulate, for submission to Government through the appropriate 
channels, schemes for the improvement of rural areas and for 
increasing the production of agricultural commodities, mainly of 
food crops; (c) to execute such schemes and administer such funds 
as may be relegated to them; (d) to supervise and guide the work 
of taluka development boards and_ village food production 
committees; (e@) to select suitable agencies for the distribution of 
materials like groundnut cake, mixed manure, iron and _stecl, 
cement, diesel oil for agricultural purposes, etc, and to make 
provision for supervising the distribution work; and (f) to assist 
and advise the officers concerned for the carrying out of rural 
development and for increasing food production. 

(xii) District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board.—The 
Collector is also President of the District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and 
Airmen’s Board. The Vice-President of this board is a military. 
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officer nominated by the Recruiting Officer, Poona, and the members 
of the board are: (1) the District Superintendent of Police; (2) the 
Regional Director of Resettlement and Employment, Bombay (or 
his nominee) ; (3) a representative of the Indian Navy; (4) the 
President, District Local Board, Poona; (5) non-officials nominated 
by the Collector with the concurrence of the State Board; (6) the 
Prant Officers of the district; (7) the Administrator, Services 
Fost-War Reconstruction Fund and other Allied Funds; and (8) the 
members of the State Board resident in the district. An ex-Junior 
Commissioned Officer serves as paid secretary. The duties of the 
board are: (a) to promote and maintain a fecling of good will 
between the civil and military classes; (b) generally to watch 
over the family and interest of serving soldiers, etc.; and (c) to 
implement in detail the work of the Bombay State Soldiers’, Sailors’ 
and Airmen’s Board. 


(xiii) Procurement and distribution of food grains—One of the 
evils of World War II and its consequences was scarcity and 
maldistribution of various essential articles, such as foodstuffs, 
cloth, sugar and kerosene, and a rise in their prices. In _conse- 
quence, Government undertook the control of the prices of these 
articles and the regulation of their production, supply and distribu- 
tion. This work in the districts’and talukas was in the beginning 
discharged by the officers of the departments of Land Revenue and 
Gone Administrations “Later; as these activities increased, 
special staff and officers were appointed. But even now the 
procurement of food grains is entrusted to the revenue officers and 
the general control over the administration of supply and distribu- 
tion rests with the Collector in the district, and the mamlatdar in 
the talukas. In regard to rationing schemes, the Collector is 
responsible for their proper working. and for exercising gencral 
supervision over the rationing officers and their staff. A District 
Supply Advisory Committce assists. the Collector and helps to 
ventilate the views and difficulties of the public in matters of 
supply. The Collector is the. ex-officio Chairman of the District 
Supply Advisory Committee and the Supply Officer its Secretary. 
The committee is, however, composed mostly of non-officials 
representing the District Local Board, the municipalities and the 
co-operative movement, and has on it all the members of the State 
Legislature resident in the district. 


(xiv) Displaced Persons.-The inflow of ,a large number of 
persons into the State from Western Pakistan as a result of the 
conditions prevailing there after the partition of India has recently 
added to the cares of District Collectors. A large number of these 
displaced persons (25,425 according to the Census of 1951) are 
in the process of making the Poona district their home. The 
Collector of Poona, has, therefore, his share of the work of re- 
habilitation and resettlement of these persons. He has to deal with 
grant of loans, maintenance allowance, etc., to these persons and 
a to look after the administration of the relief camps in the 
istrict. 


The Collector's Office.~The Collector's Office at Poona is divided 
into many branches, cach of which is usually in charge of a person 
in the grade of Mamlatdar. Some of these branches are placed 
under the Personal Assistant to the Collector, who is also Prant 
Officer of the Poona City Prant, and the others under an Additional 
Personal Assistant. 
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The Home Branch deals with all magisterial work, the 
administration of the Bombay Entertainments Duty Act (I of 1923), 
the Arms Act (XI of 1878), and political work connected with the . 
maintenance of law and order. The English Branch deals with 
the District Local Board, municipalities and village panchayats, 
passports, political work, prohibition and excise, public works, petro- 
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leum, medical affairs, fairs, cattle pounds, telephones, stamp duty, Collector’s Office. 


Backward Class Board meetings, etc. The ‘Chitnis Branch deals 
with matters like Jand revenue, ina grants, watans, cash allowances, 
tagai, establishment, encroachments, dues of co-operative societies, 
tenancy, execution of decrecs of civil courts (darkhast), audit of 
village accounts (jam&bandi audit), and inspection of talukas and 
ublic offices. The District Registration Office is one of the 
ranches and is in charge of the Headquarter Sub-Registrar. The 
Treasury Branch is in charge of the Treasury Officer. There are 
seperate branches dealing with each one of the following: (1) the 
Court of Wards, (2) the District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s 
Board and (3) the Rural Development Board. There are branches 
dealing with Elections, Refugees and Evacuees, but these are purely 
temporary. 


Supply and Rationing are each in charge of a Personal Assistant 
to the Collector. The Supply Officer is in charge of procurement 
ot food grains in the district. “He-issuessupplies to both rationed 
and non-rationed areas and manages the godowns, where rationed 
cereals are stored, and supply accounts; “He has under him a head- 
clerk in the grade of Mamlatdar and a number of accountants and 
supervisors. The Rationing Officer, Poona City, is also in charge of 
rationing in other rationed areas of the district. The rationing 
officers in other rationed towns are working under him, 


The Prant Officers.Under the Collector are the Prant Officers 
who are either Assistant Collectors (Indian Administrative Service 
Officers) or District Deputy Collectors. One of the Personal 
Assistants to the Collector of Poona acts as Prant Officer of the Poona 
City Prant. The other three prants’ in the district have each 
a separate Print Officer in charge. All the Prant Officers have their 
headquarters at Poona. 


The Prant Officers form the connecting link between the 
Mamlatdar and the Collector. A Prant Officer exercises all the 
power conferred on the Collector by the Land Revenue Code and 

y any other law in force or by executive orders, in regard to the 
talukas and mahals in his charge, except such powers as the 
Collector may specially reserve to himself. His principal functions 
in regard to his sub-division are :— 


_ (i) Revenue.—(1) Inspection and supervision of the work of 
Mamlatdars, Circle Officers, Circle Inspectors and Village Officers, 
including the inspection of taluka kacheries. 

(2) Appointments, transfer, etc., of stipendi village officers 
and the appointment, etc., of hereditary village officers. : 

(8) Safeguarding Government property by constant inspection, 
dealing with encrcachments, breaches of the conditions on which 
land is held on restricted tenure, etc. 

(4) Grant of waste land and disposal of alluvial Jand. 


(5) Levy of non-agricultural assessment and passing orders 
regarding miscellaneous land revenue. 


Prant Officers. 
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(6) Hearing of appeals against Mamlatdars’ decisions in 
assistance cases and watching. the execution of assistance decrees. 

(7) Crop and boundary mark inspection and the checking of 
annewaris (dnevaris), i.e., estimates of crop yields for purposes of 
suspensions and remissions of revenue, and the record of rights. 

(8) Supervision over the realisation of Government revenue. 

(9) Successions to watans and other properties. 

(10) Land acquisitfon. 


(ii) Magisterial—The rant Officer is the Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate of his charge and as such exercises the powers specified 
in Part IV of Schedule III of the Criminal Procedure Code. These 
include the ordinary powers of a Taluka Magistrate and also the 
power to require security to keep the peace (section 107) ; power 
to require security for good behaviour under sections 108, 109 and 
110; power to make orders calculated to prevent apprehended 
danger to public peace (section 144) ; power to record statements 
and confessions during a police investigation (section 164); and 
power to hold inquests (section 174). The Sub-Divisional Magis- 
trate, when empowered by the State Government, has power also 
to call for and forward to the District Magistrate records and 
proceedings of subordinate executive magistrates. 


As Sub-Divisional Magistrate. the Prant Officer is required to 
inspect police sub-inspectors’ offices from much the same point of 
view from which the District Magistrate inspects them. 


(iii) Other Duties—Among the other duties of the Prant Officer 
may be mentioned :— 


(1) Keeping the Collector informed of what is going on in his 
sub-division not only from the revenue point of view but also 
in matters connected with law. and, order. 

(2) Bringing to the notice of the Collector slackness or laxity 
of the Mamlatdars, Circle Officers and Circle Inspectors, etc., in 
his sub-division. 

(3) Forest settlement’ work. 

(4) Grant of tagai loans. 


The Prant Officer helps the Collector in the work of food grain 
distribution in his prant. 


Fach Prant Officer is assisted in his work by a Shirastedar and 
abvut five clerks. 


The Mdmlatdars (and Mahalkaris) —The Mamlatdar is the officer 
in executive charge of a taluka and the Mahalkari has the executive 
charge of a mahal. There is a sub-treasury in every taluka or 
mahal, and there is practically no difference in kind between the 
functions and duties of a Mamlatdér and those of a Mahilkari. 
Each taluka or mahal has on the average two or three head 
karkiins (or aval karkuns), 15 or 18 clerks, 60 talathis, two Circle 
Officers and two Circle Inspectors. The duties of Mamlatdars and 
Mahalkaris fall under various heads.® 

(i) Revenue.-The Mamlatdar’s revenue duties are to prepare 
the ground work for the Prant Officer and the Collector to pass their 
i upon. When these orders are passed he has to execute 

em. 


eon the following paragraphs whatever is said of the Mamlatdar applies also to 
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In regard to the annual demand of land revenue he has to get 
ready all the statements necessary for what is called the making of 
the jamdbandi of the taluka. The jamabandi is partly an audit 
of the previous year’s accounts and partly an inspection of the 
accounts of the current year. The demand for fixed agricultural 
revenue is settled, but there are remissions and suspensions to be 
calculated upon that fixed demand in lean years. Remissions and 
suspensions are given in accordance with the crop annewaris 
(dnevaris), with the determination of which the Mamlatdar is 
most intimately concerned. To the demand of fixed revenue is 
added the amount of non-agricultural assessment and of fluctuating 
land revenue, such as that arising from the sale of trecs, stone or 
sand, fixed by individual orders given from time to time. 


The brunt of the work of collection also lies on the Mamlatdar 
fle can issue notices under section 152, Land Revenue Code, inflict 
fines for delay in payment under section 148, Land Revenue Code, 
distrain and sell movable property, and issue notices of forfeiture 
af the land, though he has to take the Prant Officer’s or the 
Sollector’s orders for actual forfeiture. 


He has also to callect other Government dues, e.g., excise licence 
fees, toll or ferry farm dues, irrigation revenue, forest grazing fees, 
ncome-tax, co-operative credit societies’ dues, and tagdi dues. 


It is also his duty to see that there is'no breach of any of the 
ronditions under which indms are held and, whenever there is any 
cael to bring it to the notice of the Collector through the Prant 
Jfficer. 


He has to make enquiries and get ready the material on which 
he Prant Officer has to pass his own Urders under the Bombay 
lereditary Offices Act (II of 1874). He can himself pass order 
to the appointment, remuneration, period of service, suspension 
nd fining of inferior village servants, the grant of leave of absence 
o them and the like. 


Applications for grant of tagdi are. generally received by the 
Mamlatdar, who has to get enquiries made by the Circle Officer and 
‘ircle Inspector, see the sites for the improvement of which tagdi is 
ought, ascertain whether the security offered is sufficient, determine 
vhat instalments for repayment would be suitable, etc. He can 
iimself grant tagdi up to Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 200 under the Land 
mprovement Act and Agricultural Loans Act respectively. In other 
ases, he has to obtain the Prant Officer’s or the Collector's orders. 


The Mamlatdar’s duties regarding tagdi do not end with the 
iving of it; he has to see that it is properly utilised, inspect tho 
vorks undertaken by its means, watch the payment, and make 
scoveries from defaulters. The Mamlatdar is primarily responsible 
or the administration of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
ands Act (LXVII of 1948) within the area of his charge. His 
owers under the Act have been delegated to the Aval Karkins. 
(ii) Quasi-Judicial—The quasi-judicial duties which the Mamlat- 
ar performs include : (1) inquiries and orders under the Mimlatdars’ 
‘ourts Act (II of 1906) ; (2) the execution of civil court decrees ; 
3) the disposal of applications from superior holders for assistance 
1 ee land revenue from inferier holders; and (4) enquiry 
1 respect of disputed cases in connection with the record of rights 
1 each village. The last two are e.mmary cuquiries under the 
and Revenue Code. 
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(iii) Magisterial—Every Mamlatdar is ex-officio the Taluka Magis- 
trate of his taluka. As Taluka Magistrate, First Class, he has the 
loin among other powers under the Criminal Procedure 

20de :— 


(1) Power to command unlawful assembly to disperse 
(section 127). 

(2) Power to use civil force to disperse unlawful assembly 
(section 128). 

(3) Power to require military force to be used to disperse 
unlawful assembly (section 130). 

(4) Power to apply to District Magistrate to issue commission 
for examination of witness (section 506). 

(5) Power to recover penalty on forfeited bond (section 514) 
and to require fresh security (section 514-A),. 

(6) Power to make order as to disposal of property regarding 
which an offence is committed (section 517). 


beso Power to sell property of a suspected’ character 
section 525), 


If authorised by the State Government or the District Magistrate, 
the Taluka Magistrate may exercise the following among other 
powers :— 


(1) Power to make orders prohibiting repetitions of nuisances 
(section 148). 


(2) Power to make orders calculated to prevent apprehended 
danger to public peace (section 144). 


(3) Power to hold inquests (section 174). 


The Mamlatdar is also in charge of the management of the 
sub-jail. He has to keep the District Magistrate and the Sub. 
Divisional Magistrate informed of all criminal activities in his charge. 
taking steps incidental to the maintenance of law and order in his 
charge. In a case of serious disturbance of the public peace the 
Mamlatdar carries great responsibility, for, as the senior executuve 
magistrate on the spot, he must issue orders and carry on till hi: 
superiors arrive. 


(iv) Treasury and Accounts.—As Sub-Treasury Officer _ the 
Mamlatd§ar is in charge of the taluka treasury, which is called “sub 
treasury” in relation to the District Treasury. Into this treasur: 
all moneys due to Government in the taluka—land revenue, forest 
public works and other receipts—are paid and from it nearly thi 
whole of the money expended for Government in the taluka i 
secured. The sub-post offices in the taluka receive their cash fo 
postal transactions from the sub-treasury and remit their receipts t 
it. The Sub-Treasury Officer pays departmental officers on cas) 
orders or demand drafts issued by Treasury Officers and on cheques 
except where certain departments are allowed to present bills direc 
at the Sub-Treasury. The Sub-Treasury Officer also issue 
Government and bank drafts. 


When the Mamlatdar is away from his headquarters, the Treasur 
Head Karkin is ex-officio in charge of the Sub-Treasury and of th 
account business, and he is held personally responsible for it 
During the Mamlatdar’s presence he is authorised tq sign receipt 
irrespective of the amount. 
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’ The Taluka Sub-Treasury is also the local depot for stamps-— 
general, court-fee and postal—of all denominations and for the stock 
of opium held there for sale to permit holders. A few sub- 
treasuries have been specially authorized to discontinue the 
maintenance of a stock of postal stamps. In such cases, the sub- 
post office at the taluka hea dlanaviers is supplied with postal stamps 
from the post offices at the district headquarters. 


A currency chest is maintained at almost all sub-treasuries in 
which surplus cash balances are deposited. From it withdrawals 
are made to replenish sub-treasury balances whenever necessary. 
Sub-treasuries are treated as agencies of the Reserve Bank for 
remittance of funds. 


’ The Mamlatdar has to verify the balances in the Sub-Treasury, 
including those of stamps and opium, on the closing day of each 
month, which for the convenience of the District Treasury is fixed 
on the 25th of all months, except February, when it is the 28rd, 
and March, when it is the 8lst, the latter being the closing day of 
the financial year. The report of the verification, together with the 
monthly returns of receipts under different heads, has to be 
submitted by the Mamlatdar to the Treasury Officer at Poona. The 
Sub-treasuries are annually inspected by either the Collector or the 
Prant Officer. 


(v) Other Administrative Duties—The Mamlatdar’s main duty 
lies towards the Collector and the Prant Officer whom he must 
implicitly obey and keep constantly informed of all political 
happenings, outbreaks of epidemics and other matters affecting the 
well-being of the people, such as serious maladministration in any 
department or any hitch in the working of the administrative 
machine, due, for instance, to subordinate officers of different 
departments being at loggerheads. 


He must help officers of all departments in the execution of their 
respective duties in so far as his taluka is concerned. In fact, he 
is at the service of all of them and is also the connecting link between 
the officers and the public whom they are all meant to serve. This is 
particularly so in departments which have not a local taluka officer 
of their own. The Mamlatdar is also responsible for the cattle 
census, which really comes under the purview of the Agricultural 
Department. The Co-operative Department expects the Mamlatdar 
to propagate co-operative principles in his téluké. He has _ to 
execute the awards and decrees of societies in the taluka, unless 
there is a special officer appointed for the purpose. He has to 
take prompt action in respect of epidemics and to render to the 
Assistant Director of Public Health and his assistants every help in 
preventing outbreaks of epidemic diseases and suppressing them 
when they occur. 


Under executive orders the Mamlatdar has to provide the Military 
Department with the necessary provisions and conveyances when 
any detachment marches through the taluka. 


The Mamlatdar’s position in relation to other taluka officers, c.g., 
the sub-inspector of police, the sub-registrar, the range forest officer, 
the sub-assistant surgeon and the prohibition official is not definable. 
They are not subordinate to him except perhaps in a very limited 
sense but are grouped round him and are expected to help and 
co-operate with him in their spheres. 
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Though the Mamlatdar is not expected to work directly for local 
self-governing bodies, he is usually the principal source of the 
Collector’s information about them. He is responsible for the 
administration of his taluka just as the Collector is responsible for 
the district. 


In regard to procurement of food grains and rationing, the 
Mamlatdar has to see that grain is collected according to the levy 
list, the rural distribution shops are properly run, there is sufficient 
stock, godown arrangements are satisfactory, accounts are properly 
kept, etc. 

He is ex-officio Vice-Chairman of the Taluka Development Board, 
which acts as the agency of the District Development Board in 
the taluka in all matters pertaining to agricultural and rural develop- 
ment, and especially in regard to the “grow more food” campaign. 
The other members of the board are the Agricultural Assistant 
stationed at the taluka, the Forest Range Officer, the Assistant 
District Co-operative Officer stationcd at the taluka headquarters, 
and the Veterinary Assistant. The Collector nominates as members, 
with the approval of Government, three non-officials known to take 
active interest in the “grow more food” campaign in the taluka. 


He is also ex-officio Vice-President of the Taluka Development 
Association, which is an~association..registered under the Bombay 
Co-operative Societies Act (VU of 1925), and has as its object the 
agricultural development of the’ taluka. : 

In relation to the public well-being, the Mamlatdar is the local 
representative of Government and performs, on a somewhat lower 
plane, generally the same functions as the Collector. 


Circle Officers and Circle Officers and Circle Inspectors—In order to assist the 
Circle Inspectors, Mamlatdar in exercising proper supervision over the village officers 


and village servants and to make local enquiries of every kind 
promptly, Circle Officers in the grade of Ava] Karkins and Circle 
Inspectors in the grade of Karkiins are appointed. The Circle 
Officer certifies entries in the;-record)of rights, and thus relieves the 
Mamlatdar of a good deal of routine work. There are from 380 
to 50 villages in charge of a Circle Officer or Circle Inspector. 
These officers form a link between the Mamlatdar and the village 
officers. There are generally two Circle Officers and two Circle 
Inspectors in each taluka. Their dutics relate to :— 


(1) boundary mark inspection, inspection of crops including the 
estimating of their annewari, the inspection of tagadi works and 
detection of illegal occupation of land ; 


(2) preparation of agricultural and other statistical returns, viz., 
crop statistics, cattle census, and water supply ; 

(3) supervision of the village officers in the preparation and 
maintenance of the record of rights, the mutation register and the 
tenancy register ; 

(4) examination of rayats’ receipt books and supervision of the 
revenue collection ; and 

(5) such other miscellaneous work as the Mamlatdar may from 
time to time entrust them with, e.g., enquiry into an alleged 
encroachment. 

Procurement of grain according to the levy list and fulfilment of the 
levy purchases of food grains from the levy khateddrs have been added 
to their work as a result of the recent food policy of Government. 
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The Patil (Village Headman).—The Patil is the principal official in 
a village. The duties of the patil fall under the following heads : 
fi) revenue; (ii) quasi-magisterial; and (iii) administrative. 

fis revenue duties are :— 

(1) in conjunction with the talathi (or village accountant) to 
collect the revenue due to Government from the rayats : 

(2) to detect encroachments on Government land and _ protect 
trees and other property of Government ; 

(3) to execute the orders received from the taluka office in 
connection with recovery of revenue and other matters ; 

(4) to get the talathi to maintain properly the record of rights 
and village accounts and to get him to submit the periodical returns 
punctually ; and 

(5) to render assistance to high officials visiting the village for 
inspection work and other purposes. 

There are quasi-magisterial functions appertaining to the police 
patil. In a majority of villages the same person is both the police 
and the revenue patil. The police patil is responsible for the writing 
up of the birth and death register and for the care of unclaimed 
property found in the village. Several duties have been imposed 
on the police patil by the Bombay Village Police Act (VIII of 1867). 
The village police is under his charge;,and he has authority to require 
all village servants to aid him:in performing the duties entrusted to 
him. He has to dispose of the village establishment so as to afford 
the utmost possible security against robbery, breach of the peace 
ta acts injurious to the public and to the village community. It is 

e police patil’s duty to furnish the taluka magistrate with any 

returns or information called for and keep him constantly informed 
as to the state of crime and the health and general condition of 
the community in his village. He has to afford police officers every 
assistance in his power when called upon by ee for assistance. 
Further, he has to obey and execute all orders and warrants issued 
to him by an executive magistrate or a police officer; collect and 
communicate to the district police intelligence affecting the public 
peace; prevent within the limits of his village the commission of 
offences and public nuisances; and detect and bring offenders 
therein to justice. If a crime is committed within the limits of the 
village and the perpetrator of the crime escapes or is not known, 
he has to forward immediate information to the police officer in 
charge of the police station within the limits of which his village is 
situated, and himself proceed to investigate the matter and obtain 
all procurable evidence and forward it to the police officer. If any 
unnatural or sudden death occurs, or any corpse is found, the police 
patil is bound to assemble an inquest, to be composed of two or 
more intelligent persons belonging to the village or neighbourhood. 
The report of the inquest has then to be forwarded by him to the 
police officer. He has also to apprehend any person in the village 
whom he has reason to believe has committed any serious offence 
and send him, together with all articles to be useful in evidence, to 
the police officer. 
: As regards the patil’s administrative duties, he is expected to look 
to the sanitation and public health of the village. He must also 
report promptly the outbreak of any epidemic disease to the taluka 
office. He is expected to render every assistance to travellers, 
provided payment is duly tendered. In regard to the procurement 
of. food grains from the levy khateddrs of his village, he must assist 
the talathi and Circle Officer 6r Circle Inspector. 
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The Talathi (village accountant).—The office of village accountant 
used generally to be held by hereditary kulkarnis. From 1914 
onwards hereditary kulkarnis were allowed, subject to certain 
conditions, to commute the right of service attached to the kulkarn} 
twatan. In the Poona district, almost all the kulkarni watans were 
commuted and stipendiary talathis were substituted. With effect 


* from Ist May 1951, all kulkarni watans along with the right of service 


were abolished by the Bombay Pargana and Kulkarni Watans 
Abolition Act (LX of 1950). If the villages are small, one talathi is 
appointed for two or more villages, which are called his charge or saza. 
The talathi receives monthly salary in a time-scale of pay. His main 
duties are: (1) to maintain the village accounts relating to demand, 
collection and arrears of land revenue, etc., the record of rights and 
all other village forms prescribed by Government; (2) to inspect 
crops and boundary marks and prepare agricultural statistics and 
levy lists; (3) to help the patil in the collection of land revenue, 
write the combined day and receipt books and other accounts and 
do other clerical work, including that of the police patil when the 
latter is illiterate; and (4) to procure the food grains on behalf of 
Government. 


Village Servants.—In addition to the village officers mentioned 
above, there are some hcreditary village servants. They are of two 
kinds (i) those useful to.Government,.and (ii) those useful to the 
community. 


The village servants useful to Government are the Mahars and 
the Ramoshi’s (RamoSis). They are remunerated by watans, which 
take the form of grants of land either entirely free of assessment 
or subject to an annual reduced assessment (called mamul ee or 
cash payment from the Government treasury, or both. The Mahars 
help the village patil and the talathi in the collection of revenue 
and do all duties in connection with village administration. They 
attend on the Mamlatdar and other higher officers when they visit 
the village. The RamoSis watch the movements of criminals and 
help the village patil in the discharge of his duties connected with the 
police administration. 


The village servants useful to the community have been known 
as balutedars. At the time of the old Maratha rule there were 
twelve of them called Bara Baluteddrs. Some of them have either 
disappeared or are in the process of disappearing from village 
economy, but others are still in existence with their usefulness reduced 
owing to modern conditions of life. Under the balutd system, the 
balutedérs have certain rights and privileges at ceremonies, ete. 
Their services are remunerated by the cultivators in the shape of 
an annual payment in sheaves of corn and a few seers of other 
grain grown in the field, such as wheat, hulgd, gram, tér, groundnut, 
etc. For special services rendered on ceremonial occasions pay- 
ments are made in cash, corn or clothes. Sometimes food is given. 
The big cultivators who have occasion to indent on their services 
more frequently than the small cultivators make larger payments. 


- The balutedars whose services are still in demand in villages are 
the carpenter (sutdr), the barber (nhdvi), the idol-dresser (gurav), 
the water-carrier (koji), the shoe-maker (caémbhdr), and the 
watchman (mahdr). The blacksmith (lohar), the washerman 
(parit), the potter (kumbhdér) and the rope-maker (mdéng) are 
balutedars who are not generally in demand now-a-days in villages. 
There has, therefore, been a tendency for them to leave the villages 
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and seek their livelihood in cities and towns. In some _ villages 
these baluteddrs still survive. The silversmith (potddr) as 
a balutedar has entirely disappeared. The village astrologer (gram 
j0si) is employed at the sweet will of the cultivators. All the 
religious ceremonies of the cultivators and allied classes are done 
through the gram josi, for which he is given cash payment called 
“daksina.” Some religious-minded cultivators give him some 
quantity of corn and other presents in kind. 


The Mulla functions at the religious and other ceremonies of 
Muslims. He also kills the sheep and goats, for which he receives 
some mutton. 


The barber, as a baluteddr, does many duties not connected with 
his profession. At the time of a marriage ceremony, when the bride- 
groom goes to the temple to pray, he holds his horse and receives 
a turban as present. At village festivals or marriage ceremonics he 
sometimes acts as a cook. He also serves food and water to the 
guests on such ceremonies. It is his privilege to act as a messenger 
at marriage ceremonies and call the invitees for the fiction. He 
does massage to persons of distinction at the village. He plays on 
the pipe and tambour at weddings and on other occasions. 


The water-carrier not only supplics water to the villages but also 
keeps watch during floods in the case of-villages situated on river 
banks. He is also useful tothe villagers'to take them across the 
river with the help of a séngad (floats joined together). 


There are several Mahars at a village. The cultivators select one 
of the Mahars for their services, whom they call “Ghar Mahar.” The 
Ghar Mahar is expected to clean the open space near the houses of 
the cultivators and also their stables.. Occasionally he furnishes them 
with firewood. It is the right of Mahars to take charge of dead 
animals and sell their hide to the shoe-maker, 


Locat SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


T.ocau SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE DISTRICT is conducted by various 
statutory bodies enjoying local autonomy in different degrees. The 
progress of these institutions has gone on in three spheres. First, 
in regard to their constitution, from fully or partly nominated 
bodies they have now become entirely elective. Secondly, their 
franchise, which had gone on widening, has, with the enactment of 
the Bombay Local Authorities Adult Franchise and Removal of 
Reservation of Seats Act (XVII of 1950), reached the widest limit 
possible, viz., universal adult franchise. Every person who— 

(a) is a citizen of India, 

(b) has attained the age of 21 years, and 

(c) has the requisite residence, business premises or taxation 

qualification, 

is now entitled to be enrolled as a voter. Prior to 1950, reservation 
of seats had been provided in municiptlities and in the District 
Local Board for women, Muhammadans, Christians, Anglo-Indians, 
Harijans and Backward Tribes, and in village panchayats for 
women, Muhammadans, Harijans and Backward Tribes. Before 
1947, Muhammadans were also provided separate electorates in 
local bodies and municipalities. The enactment mentioned above 
abolished the reservation of seats for Muhammadans, Christians 
and Anglo-Indians but continued it for ten years from the 
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commencement of the Constitution of India (i.e., till 26th January 
1960) for women, the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes; 
which castes and tribes more or less represent Harijans and Backward 
Tribes. Thirdly, wider and wider powers have been gradually 
conferred on local bodics for the administration of the areas under 
their charge. 


Another recent reform is conected with the controlling authority 
over institutions of local self-government. Betore the enactment of 
the Bombay Commissioners (Abolition of Office) Act (XXVIII of 
1950) the Commissioners of Divisions used to exercise this control, 
but since its enactment, by notification in the Local Self-Govern- 
ment and Public Health Department No. 6548/33, dated the 15th 
August 1950, issued under section 3 of the Act, Government have 
appointed Directors of Local Authorities to exercise such functions 
as the Commissioners of Divisions used to exercise under the follow- 
ing Acts :— 

(1) The Bombay Village Sanitation Act (I of 1889). 

(2) The Bombay District Vaccination Act (I of 1892), 

(3) The Bombay District Municipal Act (III of 1901). 

(4) The Bombay Town Planning Act (I of 1915). 

(5) The Bombay [.ocal Boards Act (VI of 1928). 

(6) The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act (XVII of 1925). 

(7) The Bombay Local Fund Audit Act (XXV of 1930). 

(8) The Bombay Village Panchayats Act (VI of 1933). 
The Director of Local Authorities; Central Division, has jurisdic- 
tion over the Poona district. 


The Municipalities—The total arca in the district under the 
administration of municipalities and cantonments in 1951 was nearly 
190 sq. miles with a population of 6,77,986.° Consequent on the 
enactment of the Bombay Provincial Corporations Act (LIX of 
1949), the borough municipalities of Poona (City) and Poona 
(Suburban) were constituted into the Municipal Corporation of the 
City of Poona, which now enjoys powers similar to those given to 
the premier municipal corporation in the State, namely, the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation. The constitution and powers of 
the Poona City Municipal Corporation are described under “ Poona 
City” in the section dealing with “Places of Interest.” 


Next in rank to a municipal corporation is a municipal borough 
poveriee by the Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act (XVIII of 1925), 

ut the only municipality in the district which ranks as a municipal 
borough is the Lonavala Municipal Borough. 


The other municipalities in the district are all governed by the 
Bombay District Municipal Act (III of 1901), The following 
are the municipalities in the district working under this 
Act :—Alandi, Baramati, Bhor, Dhond, Indapur, Jejuri, Junnar, 
Saswad, Sirur, and Talegaon-Dabhade. Under this Act, the 
State Government has power to declare by notification any 
local area to be a “municipal district” and also to alter the 
limits of any existing municipal district. In every municipal 
district a municipality has to be constituted, consisting of elected 
councillors, the Director of Local Authorities having power to 
nominate councillors to represent constituencies which fail to elect 


*The figures of.arca and population are taken from Poona District Census 
Handbook, 1952. - 
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the full number allotted to them. The State Government has power 
to prescribe the number and the extent of the wards to be 
constituted in each municipal district and the number of councillors 
to be elected by each ward. Till 26th January 1960, it can also 
reserve seats for the representation of women, the Scheduled Castes 
and the Scheduled Tribes. The term of office of a municipality 
is three years, but it can be extended to an aggregate of four years 
by an order of the Director of Local Authorities. Under the Act, 
every municipality has to be presided over by a_ president 
selected from among the councillors and ‘either appointed by 
Government or elected by the municipality, if the State Govern- 
ment so directs. A Vice-President is elected by the councillors 
from among themselves, but in the case of a municipality whose 
President is appointed by Government the result of the election of 
Vice-President is subject to the approval of Government. At 
present all municipalities in the Poona district are allowed to elect 
their presidents. 


The government of a municipal district vests in the municipality. 
The head of the municipality is the President, whose duty it is to— 


(a) preside at meetings of the municipality ; 


(b) watch over the financial-and)cxecutive administration and 
to perform such other executive fimetions as may be performed 
by the municipality ; and 

(c) exercise supervision and control over the acts and pro- 
ccedings of all officers and servants of the municipality. 


There 1s provision for the compulsory constitution of a managing 
committee in the case of all municipalities and of a pilgrim 
committee in the case of those municipalities which have been 
specially notified by the State Government, Option is also left to 
municipalities to appoint other executive or consultative committces. 
In the Poona district, the Alandi and Jejuri municipalitics have 
pilgrim committees. 


The Act divides municipal functions into obligatory and optional. 
The former include all matters essential to the health, safety, 
convenience and well-being of the population, while the latter are 
matters whicli, though they are legitimate objects of local expendi- 
ture, are not considered absolutely essential.. The following are 
among the obligatory duties laid on all municipalities :— 


(a) lighting public streets, places and buildings ; 

(b) watering public streets and places ; 

(c) cleansing public streets, places and sewers; removing 
noxious vegetation ; and abating all public nuisances ; 

(d) extinguishing fires, and protecting life and property when 
fires occur ; 

(e) regulating or abating offensive or dangerous trades or 
practices ; 

(f) removing obstructions and projections in public streets or 
places ; 

(g) securing or removing dangerous buildings or places, and 
reclaming unhealthy localities ; 

(h) acquiring and maintaining, changing and regulating places 
for the disposal of the dead ; 
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CHAPTER 13. (i) constructing, altering and maintaining public _ streets, 
ane culverts, municipal boundary marks, markets, s engnte eS 
Administrative latrines, privies, urinals, drains, sewers, drainage works, sewerage 
Structure. works, baths, washing places, drinking fountains, tanks, wells, 

-Locar Seur- dams and the like; 
Municipalities, (j) obtaining a supply or an additional supely of water, proper 
and sufficient for preventing danger to the health of the inhabi- 


tants from the insufficiency or unwholesomeness of the existin 
supply when such supply or additional supply can be obtaine 
at a reasonable cost ; 

(k) registering births and deaths; 

(Ll) public vaccination ; 

(m) establishing and maintaining hospitals and dispensaries 
and providing medical relief ; 


(n) establishing and maintaining primary schools ; 


(0) disposing of night-soil and rubbish and, if so required b 
the State Government, preparing compost manure from suc 
night-soil and rubbish ; 


(p) constructing and maintaining residential quarters for the 
conservancy staff of the municipality ; 


(q) providing special medical aidand accommodation for the 
sick in time of dangerous disease; and taking such measures as 
may be required to prevent the outbreak of the disease or to 
suppress it and prevent its recurrence ; 


(r) giving relief and establishing and maintaining relief works 
in time of famine or scarcity to or for destitute persons ; and 


(s) paying for the maintenance and treatment of lunatics and 
lepers and persons affected by rabies, in case they are indigent and 
have been resident in the municipality for one year. 


Municipalities may, at their discretion, provide out of their funds 
for the following among others :— 


(a) laying out new public streets ; 
(b) constructing, establishing or maintaining Poe parks, 
gardens, librarics, museums, lunatic asylums, halls, _ offices, 


dharamshalas, rest-houses, homes for the disabled and destitute 
persons, and other public buildings ; 


(c) furthering educational objects ; 


(d) securing or assisting to secure suitable places for the carrying 
on of offensive trades ; 


(e) establishing and maintaining a farm or factory for the 
disposal of sewage ; 


(f) the construction, poe. organisation, maintenance, exten- 
sion and arrangement of mechanically propelled transport facilities 
for the conveyance of the public ; 

(g) promoting the well-being of municipal employees and’ their 
dependants ; 

(h) providing accommodation for municipal employees and 
their dependants ; 

@) construction of sanitary dwellings for the poorer classes; 
an 


(7) any measure likely to promote the public safety, health, 
convenience or education. 
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Municipal taxation may embrace the following items :— 


(i) a rate on buildings and lands ; 

(ii) a tax on all or any vehicles, boats, or animals used for riding, 
draught or burden ; 

(iii) a toll on vehicles (other than motor vehicles or trailers) 
and animals used as aforesaid ; 

(iv) an octroi on animals and goods ; 

(v) a tax on dogs; 

(vi) a special sanitary cess upon private latrines, premises or 
compounds cleansed by municipal agency ; 

(vii) a general sanitary cess for the construction and maintenance 
oe public latrines, and for the removal and disposal of 
refuse ; 

(viii) a genera] water-rate or a special water-rate, or both ; 

(ix) a lighting tax ; 

(x) a tax on pilgrims; and 

(xi) any other tax which the State legislature has power to 

irnpose. 


Instead of (i), (vii), (viii) and (ix), a consolidated tax assessed 
is a rate on buildings or lands may be imposed. 


The rules regulating the levy ofstaxes have to be sanctioned by 
he Director of local Authorities, who“has been given powers to 
ubject the Jevy to such modifications not involving an increase of 
jie amount to be imposed or to such conditions as to application 
of a part or whole of the proceeds of the tax to any purpose. If 
ivy tax is imposed an pilgrims resorting periodically to a shrine 
within the limits of the municipal district, the Director of Local 
Authorities may require the municipality to assign and pay to the 
District Local Board such portion of ‘the-tax as he deems fit, and 
when a portion is so assigned an obligation is laid on the board to 
2xpend it on works conducive to the health, convenience and safety 
of the pilgrims. 


The State Government may -raise objections to the levy of any 
yarticular tax which appears to it to be unfair in its incidence or 
»bnoxious to the interest of the general public and suspend the 
evy of it until such time as the objections are removed. The State 
3overnment may require a municipality to impose taxes when it 
ippears to it that the balance of the municipal fund is insufficient 
‘or meeting any cost incurred by any person acting under the direc- 
ions of the Collector or of the Director of Local Authorities, for the 
2xecution of any work or the performance of any duties which the 
nunicipality is under an obligation to execute or perform but which 
t has failed to cxecute or perform. 


Many of these taxes are levied by the municipalities but the rates 
it which they are levied do not enable them to meet all their 
xxpenditure. Their incomes have to be supplemented by numerous 
srants made by Government, both recurring and non-recurring, 
For instance, grants are made by Government to municipalities 
cowards maintenance of municipal dispensarics and hospitals, water- 
iupply and drainage schemes, expenditure on epidemics, payment 
»t dearness allowance to staff, etc. These grants add substantially 
0 the municipal income. 


Since the passing of the Bombay Primary Education Act (LXI of 


1947), control of primary education has virtually been transferred 
Yom smaller municipalities and the District Local Board to the 
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Poona District School Board, and the financial liabilities of smaller 
municipalities have been limited. The Primary Education Act 
divides municipalities into two categories, viz. (1) those authorized 
to control all approved schools within their areas, and (2) those 
not so authorized. All smaller municipalitics, being non-authorized, 
have to pay over to the District School Board only 5 per cent. of the 
rateable value of the propertics in their areas as a_contributior 
towards meeting the expenses on cducation. 


Control over the municipalities is exercised by the Collector, the 
Director of Local Authorities, and the State Government. The 
Collector has powers of entry and inspection in regard to any 
immovable property occupied by a municipality or any work ir 
progress under it. He may also call for extracts from the proceed. 
ings of a municipality or for any books or documents in its possessior. 
or under its control. He may also require a municipality to take 
into its consideration any objection he has to any of its acts o1 
information which he is able to furnish necessitating any action or 
its part. These powers are delegated by the Collector to the 
Assistant or Deputy Collectors in charge of prants. 


The Director of Local Authoritics has powers to ordei 
a municipality to suspend or prohibit, pending the orders of the 
State Government, the cxccution\of any of its order or resolution 
if, in his opinion, it is likely to cause injury or annoyance to the 
public or to lead to a breach of the peace or is unlawful. In case, 
of emergency, the Director of Local Authorities may provide foi 
the execution of any works or the doing of any act whict 
a municipality is empowered to execute or do and the immediat 
execution or doing of which is necessary for the health or safety 
of the public and may direct) that the expenses shall be forthwitl 
paid by the municipality... Subject to appeal to the State Govern 
ment, the Director of Local Authorities is also empowered t 
require a municipality to reduce the number of persons employe 
by it and also the remuneration assigned to any member of th 
staff. On the recommendation of a municipality he can remove 
any councillor guilty of misconduct in the discharge of hi 
duties. 


When satisfied that a municipality has made a default i 
performing any statutory duty imposed on it, the State Govern 
ment may direct the Director of Local Authorities to fix a perior 
for the performance of that duty, and if that duty is not performer 
within the period stipulated, the Director of Local Authoritie 
may appoint some person to perform it and direct that the expense 
shall be forthwith paid by the municipality. If the State Govern 
ment is of the view that any municipality is not competent t 
perform or persistently makes default in the performance of it 
duties or exceeds or abuses its powers, it may either dissolve th. 
municipality or supersede it for a specific period. The presiden 
or vice-president of a municipality or municipal borough may b 
removed by the State Government for misconduct or for neglec 
or incapacity in regard to the performance of his duties. 


The audit of all Local Fund Accounts is provided for by th 
Bombay Local Fund Audit Act (XXV of 1930). The Director o 
Local Authorities, on receipt of the report of the Examiner of Loca 
Funds, may disallow any item of expenditure which appears t 
him to be contrary to law and surcharge the same on the perso: 
making or authorising the making of the illegal payment. Appee 
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against the order may be made either to the District Court or to 
‘he State Government. 

The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act is applied in the Poona 
district only to the Lonavla municipality. This Act, enacted 
in 1925, confers greater powers on a municipal borough than 
those conferred on municipalities governed by the Bombay District 
Municipal Act, 1901. 

In the case of a borough municipality a standing committee is 
appointed instead of a managing committee as in the case of district 
municipalities: The powers of the standing committee are wider 
than those of the managing committee. The appointment of 
chief officer is made compulsory and he has been given powers 
ander the Act in respect of control of the subordinate staff. A chief 
officer has to be a graduate of a recognised university or a qualified 
engineer, and it is laid down by section 33 of the Bombay Municipal 
Boroughs Act, that no chief officer shall be removed from office, 
reduced or suspended unless by the votes of at least two-thirds of 
the whole number of councillors. 


As regards taxation, a borough municipality is empowered to 
levy, in addition to the taxes leviable by municipalities governed 
by the District Municipal Act, the following specific taxes: 
(a) a drainage tax, and (b) a special, education tax. 


Certain powers cxercised by the Director of Local Authorities in 
the case of district municipalities are, in the case of borough 
municipalities, exercised by the State Government, namely, 
(1) power to sanction the rules regulating the levy of taxes, 
(2) power to remove, on the recommendation of the municipality, 
any councillor guilty of misconduct in the discharge of his duties, 
and (3) power to extend the term of a municipality from three years 
‘9 four years. 

An account of the individual municipalities in the district will 
'‘e found in the paragraphs dealing with the towns concerned. 


The cantonments of Poona and Kirkee are governed by the 
Santonments Act (LI of 1924)>) An account of their constitution will 
ye found under the head, “Poona as a military Centre.”. 


The District Local Board.—The local self-government of the 
Poona district. excluding its municipal and cantonment areas, is 
mtrusted to the Poona District Local Board, which is constituted 
inder the Bombay Local Boards Act (VI of 1923). The area 
administered by the board is nearly 5,833 square miles, and, accord- 
ing to the census of 1951, it contained a population of 12,72,990.° 
The board is wholly elected and is composed of 52 members, ten. of 
whom occupy seats reserved for women, scheduled castes and 
icheduled tribes. Its term of office is three years, extensible by 
order of the Director of Local Authorities to a term not exceeding 
n the aggregate four years. If an election does not result in the 
-eturn i the required number of qualified persons willing to take 
ne the Director of Local Authorities has to appoint the necessary 
aumber. 


The president of the board is elected by the board from among 
ts own members. His term of office is co-cxtensive with the life 
of the board. His chief functions are: (a) to preside at meetings 
of the board; (b) to watch over the financial and _ executive 
administration of the board; (c) to exercise supervision and control 


*The figures of area and population are taken from Poona District Census 
Handbook, 1952. 
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over the acts and proceedings of all officers and servants of the 
board in matters of executive administration, and in matter: 
concerning the accounts and records of the board; and (d) subjec 
to certain limitations prescribed by Rules framed under the Act 
to dispose of all questions relating to the service of the officers anc 
servants, and their pay, privileges and allowances. Withou 
contravening any order of the board, he may, in cases of emergency 
direct the execution or stoppage of any work or the doing of any 
act which requires the sanction of the board. 


There is also a vice-president of the board who is elected like 
the president. He presides at mectings of the board in the absenc: 
of the president, and exercises such of the powers and perform: 
such of the duties of the president as the president may delegate 
to him. Pending the election of a president, or during the absence o: 
the president on Ieave, he exercises the powers and performs thi 
duties of the president. 


Under the Act it is compulsory on the board to appoint a stand 
ing committee. The appointment of other committees is optional 
but the board has been appointing committees for the followin: 
subjects :—(1) Works; (2) Accounts; (3) Law; (4) Village 
Panchayats; (5) Budget; (6) Public Health; and (7) Allopathic 
Ayurvedic and Veterinary Dispensaries. The standing committe: 
is to consist of not more than ning. members, and not less tha 
five members, as the board may determine. The President of thi 
Board is the ex officio chairman of the committee. Reappropria 
tion and tenders of works costing not more than Rs. 5,000 ar 
sanctioned by it. It also considers subjects that gencrally do no 
come within the purview of the other committees. The othe 
committces advise the board on) subjects coming within thei 
purview. 


The obligatory and optional functions of the board are set ou 
in section 50 of the Bombay Local Boards Act. The chief obligator 
duaies are :— 


(1) the construction of reads’and other means of communica 
tion and the maintenance and repair of all roads and other mean 
of communication vested in it; 

(2) the construction and repair of hospitals, dispensaries 
markets, dharamshalas and other public buildings and the visiting 
management and maintenance of these institutions ; 

(8) the construction and repair of public tanks, wells an 
water-works; the supply of water from them and from othe 
sources ; and the construction and maintenance of works for th 
preservation of water for drinking and cooking purposes fron 
pollution ; 

(4) public vaccination, and sanitary works and measure 
necessary for the public health; and 

(5) the planting and preservation of trees by the side or i 
the vicinity of roads vesting in the board. 

Under the Bombay Primary Education Act (LXI of 1947) am 
the rules framed under it, which came into force from Ist April 194 
the District Local Board, Poona, has no longer any administrativ 
or financial control over primary education. The only duty of th 
board is to hold an election of the members of the District Schoc 
Board as prescribed in the Act, and to assign to the School Boar 
a revenue equal to 15 pies out of the income from the cesses on lan 
revenue and water-rate. 
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The main financial resources of the board, as set out in section 75 
xf the Bombay Local Boards Act, are :— 


(1) a cess on Jand revenue up to a maximum of three annas 
in the rupee ; 

(2) a cess on water-rate up to a maximum of three annas in the 
rupee ; 

(8) all rents and profits accruing from property (including 
ferries) vested in the board ; 

(4) grants from Government. 


Under section 79 of the Act, the board has to assign to every 
nunnicipality or cantonment two-thirds of the cesses on land 
‘evenue levied from lands within that municipality or cantonment. 
[he board now levies the cesses on land revenue and water-rate 
:t the maximum of three annas in the rupee. 


Under section 118A of the Act the State Government has to 
nake every year a grant to every district local board equivalent 
n amount to 15 per cent. of the land revenue, including non- 
igricultural assessment, realised during the previous year from lands 
vithin the limits of the board, excluding lands within municipal 
soroughs, municipal districts or village panchayats. 


The controlling authorities in relation to the District Local Board 
ire the Collector; the Director of Local Authorities, Central 
Division; and the State Government. They exercise in the case 
the District Local Board more “or less’ the same powers that 
hey have in the case of municipalities. 


The following were the receipts and expenditure of the Poona 
istrict Local Board under the various heads in 1951-52, 
xcluding Primary Education (which is now looked after entirely 
»y the District School Board), and Deposits, Advances, Investments 
ind Provident Fund :—~ 


Receipts. Rs. 

Land revenue ., se 21,473 
Local Rates = i .. 917,508 
Interest m ‘ve 6,955 
Police rr 3 40 
Medical “ .. 40,614 
Scientific and other minor departments sis 3,360 
Miscellaneous and grants including general and 

dearness grants 7 .. 1,74,610 
Civil Works ie Me 97,123 


Total .. 6,61,683 


Expenditure Rs. 
Refund and Drawback a = 5,145 
General Administration ee a 83,163 
Medical ee .. 1,22,688 
Scientific and other minor departments . «21, 
Miscellaneous ne sa 10,907 
Civil Works “4 .. 4,635,476 


Total .. 7,08,383 


Jnder Deposits, Advances, Investments and Provident Fund ¢ the 
eceipts were Rs. 3,61,518 and expenditure Rs. 3,88,369. 
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The board has unrestricted powers of appointment of the officers 
and of payment to them, but where it appoints a Chief Officer, 
an Engineer, or Health Officer and such appointment is approved 
by Government, Government has to pay to the board two-thirds 
of the salary of such officer. At present (1951) the board has 
appointed only a Chief Officer ee an Enginecr. Their scale of 
pay is Rs. 220—15—400—(Efficiency Bar)—20-500—(Efficiency Bar)- 
25-650. 

Rouds.—In 1951-52, the board had a total road mileage of 886 
The maintenance of these roads is a responsibility of the board 
Of these, 346 miles are metalled, 866 miles unmetalled and 
174 miles cart tracks. The board is required to frame a three-yea) 
programme of road improvements and to submit it to the Director 
of Local Authorities, Central Division, for sanction. Out of the 
amount required for this programme, usually 60 per cent. is paic 
by Government as grant-in-aid, Current repair works are generally 
provided from the local fund. During the five years ending 3lst 
March 1949, the board had improved a length of 72 miles of road; 
according to this programme. 

Village water supply—The water supply in the villages of the 
district is generally satisfactory. Wells are provided by the boarc 
to almost all the villages, butsome of them go dry in the hot seasor 
and at times when the water supplyis not sufficient the boarc 
tries to repair these wells and keep them in order. Government 
have decided to provide a large number of wells to various village: 
and are now carrying out their projects through various agencies 
The board has undertaken to dig new wells in the Junnar_ anc 
Baramati talukas under the village water supply scheme. Unde: 
this scheme, although the excavation and building of the new well, 
are financed by Government they are-to be maintained by the boarc 
or the village panchayats concerned out of their funds as propertie: 
vesting in them. 

Health and Sanitation —As already stated, the board has no 
yet appointed a Health Officer of its own. Its obligations in connec: 
tion with the maintenance of public health is discharged bv_ the 
board with the help of the Assistant Director of Public Health tc 
whom it provides the staff and funds required for fighting epidemic: 
and small-pox and for the maintenance of public health. Anti 
plague and cholera vaccines and other necessary medicines 
contingencies and appliances are supplied by the board from it: 
funds. There are 18 permanent vaccinators who work under the 
Assistant Director of Public Health, but the cost cn their accoun 
is borne by the board. The board treats all public and _ private 
wells and other sources of water supply with potassium permanga 
nate when epidemics are prevailing or are likely to prevail. Tc 
check the growth of guinea worm step wells are converted by the 
board into draw wells. 

All sanitary arrangements in connection with fairs in the 
district are made by the Health Department of Government. The 
board, however, looks to the provision of pure drinking wate: 
during fairs and on routes leading to pilgrim centres and assists the 
Health Department in other ways. The roads leading to the 
pilgrim centres are maintained by the board. 

The board maintains four allopathic and nine Ayurvedic dispen 
saries and there are 22 subsidized medical practitioners under the 
Rural Medical Aid Scheme of Government. Four-fifths of the 
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‘xpenditure on this scheme is borne by Government and one-fifth 
xy the board. The board also maintains five veterinary 
lispensaries. 


Other Amenities._There are dharamésd]ds at almost every village 
n the district built in the past from the local fund. The board 
tharamSdlds in the village panchayat areas have bcen transferred 
o the panchayats. Owing to improvement in means of com- 
uunication and quick transport, travellers do not halt in dharam- 
‘ajas and practically the purpose for which they were built in the 
vast no Jonger survives. The dharaméd]as in most of the villages 
re now used for housing schools. 


The Village Panchayats.—Village panchayats form local units of 
idministration for villages. Under the Bombay Village Panchayats 
ict (VI of 1983), as amended up to Ist July 1949, in every local 
tea which has a population of not less than 2,000 a panchayat 
was to be established. It is also permissible for the State Govern- 
vent to direct the establishment of a panchayat in a local -area 
aving a population of Jess than 2,000. In accordance with this 
srovision, Government have decided that a panchayat should be 
stablished in a village with a population of 1,000 and over if thore 
S$ a spontaneous demand for it from the villagers. In revenue 
‘iHages with a population of less-than 1,000, fifty residents of the 
‘iNage have to apply for the establishmnt of a panchayat before the 
etting up of one is considered by Government. 


The maximum number of members for a panchayat is fifteen 
nd the minimum number seven. The members are to be elected 
m adult franchise. Till 26th January 1960 (i.e. till the expiration 
{ ten years from the commencement of the Constitution of India), 
he State Government have been given power to reserve seats (in 
iint electorates) for the representation of women, Scheduled 
zastes and Scheduled Tribes. However, no seats may be reserved 
ar the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes unless Government 
re of opinion that the reservation is necessary having regard to 
he population in the village of such—castes and tribes. The term 
t afioe of panchayats is three years, which may be extended up to 
ve years by the Collector when occasion demands, Every 
anchayat has to elect a sarpanch and a deputy sarpanch from 
mong its members, The sarpanch presides over the panchayat 
nd is also the executive of the panchayat. Every nanbhdyae has 
Iso to appoint a secretary, whose qualifications, powers, duties, 
smuneration and conditions of service (including disciplinary 
1atters) are prescribed by Government. Government pays three- 
aurths of the salary and allowances of the secretary. 

Section 26 of the Village Panchayats Act lays down that so far 
s the village funds at its disposal will allow and subject to the 
eneral control of the District Local Board, it shall be the duty 
f a panchayat to make reasonable provision within the village in 
sgard to the following matters :— 

(a) supply of water for domestic use ; 


(b) cleansing of the public roads, drains, bunds, tanks and 
wells, etc. ; 

(c) the removing of obstructions and projections in public 
streets and places ; 

(d) construction, maintenance and repair of. public roads, 
drains, bunds and bridges; 
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CHAPTER 13. (e@) sanitation, conservancy and prevention and abatement of 
pen nuisances ; 
Administrative (f) preservation and improvement of public health ; 

Structure. ; f , “146 
Paanc, Suis (g) maintenance and regulation of the use of public buildings 
GovennmeNr. grazing lands, forest Jands, tanks and wells, vesting in or unde: 

Village the control of the panchayat; 

Panchayats. (h) lighting of the village; 

6 i) control of fairs, bazars, slaughter houses and cart stands 
an 

(j) provision, maintenance and regulation of burning and buria 
grounds. 


Under section 26A of the Act, it is competent to a panchayat tc 
make provision within the village in regard to the following amont 
other matters :~ 


(a) crop experiments ; 

(b) construction and maintenance of slaughter houses ; 

(c) relief of the destitute and the sick; 

(d) improvement of agriculture ; 

(e) co-operative farming; 

(f) improvement of-cattle and their breeding and general care 
of livestock ; 

(g) establishment of granaries ; 

(h) village libraries and reading rooms ; 

i) promotion, improvement and encouragement of cottage 
industries ; 

(7) construction and maintenance of public Jatrines ; 

(k) establishment and maintenance of markets; and 

(1) watch and ward of the village and the crops therein. 


Under section 28 of the Act, when sufficient funds for the purpose 
are placed at the disposal of the panchayat by the District Loca 
Board, the panchayat is under an obligation to— 


(a) supervise the Jabour employed by the board on work: 
within the village ; 


(b) supervise repairs to dharamsalas ; 
(c) manage and maintain cattle pounds; and 
(d) execute such works as are entrusted to it by the board. 


Subject to such conditions as the State Government may impose 
it is also competent to a panchayat to perform other administrativ: 
duties, including the distribution of irrigation water, that may b 
assigned to it by the State Government after consultation with th 
District Local Board. 


Under section 89 of the Act, every panchayat is under an obliga 
tion to levy a house tax and a tax on lands not subject to paymen 
of agricultural assessment at rates prescribed by Government, anc 
it is competent to a panchayat to levy all or any of the followin 
taxes or fees at such rates and in such manner and subject to uel 
exemptions as may be prescribed by Government, namely,— 


(i) pilgrim tax ; 
(ii) tax on fairs, festivals and entertainments ; 
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ci? octroi ; 
iv) tax on marriages, adoptions and feasts ; 
(v) tax on shops and hotels ; 
(vi) tax on premises where machinery is run by steam, oil, clectric 
ower or manual Jabour for any trade or business and not 
or a domestic or agricultural purpose ; 
(vii) fee on markets and weekly bazars ; 
(viii) fee on cart stands ; 
(ix) fee for supply of water from wells and tanks vesting in it for 
purposes other than domestic use ; 
(x) general sanitary tax ; 
(xi) special sanitary cess ; 
(xii) toll on vehicles and animals ; 
(xiii) general water rate ; 
(xiv) special water rate ; 
(xv) fees for watch and ward and protection of crops; and 
(xvi) tax on brokers and dalals in the cattle markets. 


It is also laid down that every panchayat shall levy any one of the 
above taxes as may be prescribed by Government in regard to the 
panchayat. 


It is also competent to a panchayat to levy any other State tax 
which has been approved by the District Local Board and sanctioned 
by Government. 


Section 90 of the Act gives the District Local Board power to 
compel a panchayat ta levy or increase any of the taxes or fees 
specified if it appears to the board that the regular income of the 
panchayat falls below what is necessary for the proper discharge 
of the obligatory duties of the panchayat. 


The State Government makes every year a grant to every 
anchayat equivalent in amount to 15 per cent. of the ordinary 
and revenue or 25 per cent. of the Jocal fund cess realised in the 

previous year within the limits of the village, whichever is greater. 


Unlike other local self-governing units, every village panchayat is 
empowered to constitute a body called nydya panchayat to try 
petty civil suits and criminal cases. The nyaya panchayat is 
composed of five members elected by the panchayat at its first 
meeting out of its members. It elects its chairman from among its 
members and its term of office is co-extensive with that of the 
panchayat. The State Government have powers to remove any 
member of the nyaya panchayat for reasons of misconduct in the 
discharge of his dutics, or of any disgraceful conduct, or for neglect, 
refusal or incapacity in regard to the performance of his duties. 


The secretary of the panchayat acts as the judicial clerk of the 
nyaya panchayat. Conviction by a nydya panchayat is not deemed 
to be previous conviction for the purposes of the Indian Penal 
Code. 


Under Government notification No. 451474 (26) of the Home 
Department, dated 20th February 1950, all nyaya panchayats in the 
Poona district are invested with powers :— 

(1) to try civil suits not affecting any interest in immoveable 
property up to the value of Rs. 20, and, with the consent of the 

parties, up to the value of Rs. 100; 
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CHAPTER 13. 2) to take cognizance of and try the following offences, 
ia namely,~— 

Administrative (i) Under the Indian Penal Code :~— Section. 

Structure. (a) Negligently doing any act known to be 
Loca. SELr- likely to spread the infection of any 
ich aaa disease dangerous to life... .. 269 
Pacchavets. (b) Fouling the water of a public spring or 

Nyaya reservoir we .. 277 
Panchayats, (c) Causing danger, obstruction, or injury 

to any person in any public way .. 288 


(ii) Under the Cattle Trespass Act, 1871 :— 
Forcibly opposing the seizure of cattle or 
rescuing the same af, hé 
(iii) Under the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals: Act, 1890 :— 
(a) Practising phooka zy es 4 
(b) Killing animals with unnecessary cruelty. 5 
(c) Being in possession of the skin of a goat 
killed with unnecessary cruelty ibe 5- 
(d) Employing animals unfit for labour 6 
(e) Baiting or inciting animals to fight 
(f) Permitting disedeut animals to go at large 
or to die in public places .. ea 
(iv) ens the Bombay District Police Act, 


? 
Q + 


Being drunk and incapable of taking care 
of himself in a street or public place or 
place of public resort... . 


. 61(1)(p) 
(v) Une the Bombay District Vaccination Act, 
. £892 
(a) Inoculating, entering a vaccination area 
after inoculation, and bringing person 
inoculated into. such area .. er 22 
(b) Disobedience of order of the Magistrate 
for the vaccination of any unprotected 
child under 14 years “8 3 23 
(c) Not producing child for vaccination .. 24 
(d) Neglecting to take child to be vaccinated. 25 


(vi) cee the Bombay Primary Education Act, 
1947 :— 


( Failure to cause child to attend school ., 85 
b) Employing child liable for compulsory 
education . ae 36 
(vii) Under the Bombay Prevention of Adultera- 
tion Act, 1925 :~ 
Sale or manufacture of food not of the 


proper nature, substance or quality .. 4 
(viii) Under the Bombay Village Panchayats 
Act, 1933 :— 


Breaches of by-laws made punishable 
under the Act ae .. ied 
. Pleaders, vakils, etc., are not permitted to appear on behalf of 
any party in any suit or case before a nyaya panchayat. Appeals 


are allowed to the District Court in civil suits and to the Sessions 
Court in criminal cases. 
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Powers of control over panchayats are given to the Collector and 
the District Local Board. Both of them have concurrent powers 
to call for information and to compel the panchayat to take into 
consideration any objection they have to any acts of the panchayat, 
either of commission or of omission, or any information which 
necessitates the commission of any act by the panchayat. They 
can also compel the panchayat to reduce the number of the staff 
maintained by it or the remuneration paid to them. In addition, 
the Collector has powers of suspension and prohibition in respect 
of the execution of any order or resolution of a panchayat which, 
in his opinion, is likely to cause injury or annoyance to the public 
or to lead to a breach of the peace. In cases of emergency, the 
Collector may also provide for the execution of any work or the 
doing of any act which a panchayat is empowered to execute or do, 
and the immediate execution or doing of which is, in his opinion, 
necessary for the health or safety of the public, and may direct that 
the expenses shall be forthwith paid by the panchayat. 


The District Local Board is authorised to carry out each year 
the audit of the accounts of a panchayat and forward a copy of the 
audit note to the Collector. If it appears to the board that 
a panchayat has made default in_the performance of its obligatory 
duties, it raay order the duty.to be performed within a specified 
period, and, if the duty jis: not performed within that period, 
the board can appoint some person to perform it and direct that 
the expense be paid by the defaulting panchayat. 


The State Government also is given power to carry out at the 
cost of the panchayat any of the panchayat’s obligatory dutics when 
it appears to it that the District Local Board has neglected to take 
action. The State Government: has also-powers, after consultation 
with the District local Board, to dissolve or supersede a panchayat, 
if, in its opinion, the panchayat had exceeded or abused its powers 
or made persistent default in the performance of its obligatory 
duties ; or persistently disobeyed any of the orders of the Collector. 
If a panchayat is superseded, all its powers and duties will be 
exercised and performed by a person or persons appointed by the 
State Government. 


In pursuance of a resolution, dated the 18th September 1950, 
Government have appointed in the Poona district a special officer 
of the grade of Mamlatdar for the devclopment of village panchayats 
on sound and proper lines. This officer is authorised, under 
section 95 (3) of the Village Panchayats Act, to exercise the 
powers of a Collector and of a District Local Board under 
section 94 (1) of the Act. Several duties have also been placed 
on this officer, and he is expected to do eye that is possible 
to popularise village local self-government and to make the working 
of village panchayats really effective. An annual report on the 
activities at panchayats has to be prepared by him and submitted 
to the Collector before the 15th of May, and, within a fortnight 
thereafter, the Collector has to forward that report to the Government 


with his own remarks, 
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CHAPTER 14—JUSTICE AND PEACE. 
THE JupictaL DEPARTMENT. 


Tue District Jupcr, Poona, is the highest judicial authority in 
the district and presides over the District Court. Under Article 233 
of the Constitution of India, appointments, posting and promotion 
of district judges* are to be made by the Governor in consultation 
with the Iligh Court; and under Article 234, appointments of 
persons other than district judges to the judicial servicet is made by 
the Governor in accordance with rules made by him after consulta- 
tion with the State Public Service Commission and with the High 
Court. Under Article 235, the control over the District Court and 
the courts subordinate to it, including the posting and promotion 
of, and the grant of Jeave to, persons belonging to the judicial service 
and holding any post inferior to the post of district judge, is vested 
inthe High Court. 

The District Court is the principal court of original jurisdiction 
in the district and it is also a-court a appeal from all decrees and 
orders up to the value of Rs. 10,000, passed by the subordinate courts 
from which an appeal can be preferred. The District Judge exercises 
general control over all the civil courts and their establishment and 
inspects the proceedings of these courts. 

In addition to the District Court, there are located in Poona three 
other courts, each presided over by an Assistant Judge. The Assistant 
Judge exercises both original.and appellate jurisdiction. He_ tries 
original, cases the value of which does not exceed Rs. 15,000. 


There is also a Court of Small Causes at Poona. The Judge 
presiding over this court is invested with power to try civil cases 
whose value does not exceed Rs. 2,000. The Small Cause Court 
Judge exercises powers under the Rents, Hotel and Lodging House 
Rates Control Act (LVII of 1947) and hears appeals under the Muni- 
cipal Act (Act LIX of 1949—Provincial Municipal Corporations 
Act). 

Subordinate to the District Judge are two cadres of Civil Judges, 
Junior Division and Senior Division. The jurisdiction of a Civil 


*Under Art. 236 of the Constitution of India, the term “ District Judge” 
includes additional district judge, assistant district judge, chief judge of 
a small cause court, sessions judge, additional sessions judge and assistant 
eessions judge. 

‘fIn Art. 236 of the Constitution of India, “ judicial service” is described as 
a service consisting exclusively of persons intended to fill the post of district 
judge and other civil judicial posts inferior to the post of district judge. 
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Judge (Junior Division), extends to all original suits and proceed- 
ings of a civil nature whercin the subject-matter does not exceed 
Rs. 10,000 in value, while that of a Civil Judge (Senior Division) 
extends to all original suits and proceedings of a civil nature 
irrespective of the value of the subject-matter. Appeals in suits or 
proceedings whercin the subject-matter does not exceed Rs. 10,000 
iu value are taken to the District Court, while in those wherein the 
subject-matter excecds in value Rs. 10,000 are taken direct to the 
High Court. 

The courts of three Civil Judges (Senior Division) and of five Civil 
Judges (Junior Division), are held in Poona. Outside Poona, 
there are in all eight Civil Judges (Junior Division), distributed 
as follows :—two at Khed and one at each of the following places, 
namely, Baramati, Bhor, Ghodnadi, Junnar, Saswad and Vadguon. 
The Joint Civil Judge, Khed, holds his court at Ghodegaon, and 
the Civil Judges at Bhor, Ghodegaon, Ghodnadi, Saswad, and 
Vadgaon are also working as Magistrates of the First Class. 


The District Judge, Poona, is also the Sessions Judge of the district. 
The Sessions Judge trices criminal cases which are committed to his 
court by judicial magistrates after preliminary enquiry and hears 
appeals aganst the decisions.of,subordinate magistrates, 


In addition to the Sessions Judge, there are two Additional Sessions 
Judges. These posts of Additional Sessions Judges are held by the 
Assistant Judges on the Civil side. The Sessions Judge and Additional 
Sessions Judges can pass any sentence authorised by law, but any 
sentence of death passed by them is subject to confirmation by the 
High Court. Below in rank to the Additional Sessions Judge is an 
Assistant Sessions Judge. There is one Assistant Sessions Judge at 
Poona. An Assistant Sessions Judge can pass any sentence authoris- 
ed by law except a sentence of death or of transportation or imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding seven years. 


The Bombay Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions Act 
(XXIIJ of 1951) has classified the magistracy of the State into two 
categories, viz., (1) Judicial Magistrates and (2) Executive Magistrates. 
Judicial Magistrates are of the following classes:—(1) Presidency 
Magistrates ; (2) Magistrates of the first class ; (3) Mavistrates of the 
second class ; (4) Magistrates of the third class ; and (5) Special Judicial 
Magistrates. Executive Magistrates fall under the following 
classes (1) District Magistrates; (2) Sub-divisional Magistrates ; 
(3) Taluka Magistrates ; (4) Presidency Magistrates specially empower- 
ed by the State Government ; and (5) Special Executive Magistrates, 
The State Government may, in consultation with the High Court, 
direct any two or more judicial magistrates to sit together as a bench 
and invest it with the powers of a magistrate of any class. 


Presidency Magistrates work in Greater Bombay, and Special Judi- 
cial Magistrates are appointed by the State Government in consulta- 
tion with the High Court to try particular cases or classes of cases or 
cases generally in any local area. Special Executive Magistrates are 
appointed by the State Government for particular areas or for the 
performance of particular functions. 


All judicial magistrates and benches of judicial magistrates are 
subordinate to the Sessions Judge who may from time to time make 
rules or give special orders as to the distribution of business among 


them. 
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All executive magistrates are subordinate to the District Magis- 
trate. Their powers and functions are detailed in the section deal- 
ing with Land Revenue and General Administration. (Pp. 442, 
446, 448). Appeals from orders requiring security for keeping the 
peace or for good behaviour, however, lie from executive magistrates 
to the Court of Session (Section 406, Criminal Procedure Code). 
The State Government has power by notification to direct that such 
orders made by a Magistrate other than the District Magistrate 
shall lie to the District Magistrate and not to the Court of Session, 
Again, under section 406A of the Code any person aggrieved by 
an order refusing to accept or rejecting a surety under section 122 
may appeal against such order, if made by a _ District 
Magistrate, to the Court of Session. Under section 485 (4), 
the High Court is empowered to call for and examine the 
record of any proceeding under section 143 (prohibition of repetition 
of nuisance), 144 (temporary order in urgent cases of nuisance or 
apprehended danger), and 145 (procedure where disputes as to im- 
moveable property is likely to cause breach of the peace), even 
though such proceeding was before an executive magistrate. 


The ordinary powers of the Magistrates of the Third, Second and 
First Class are detailed respectively in Parts I, II and III of the Cri- 
minal Procedure Code (Act V of 1898). They may be invested with 
additional powers by the State Government, in consultation with 
the High Court, and these additional powers are detailed in 
Schedule IV of the Code. They are competent to pass the follow- 
ing sentences :— 


(a) Magistrates of the First (1) Imprisonment for a term 
Class. not exceeding 2 years, 
including such © solitary 
confinement as is autho- 
rised by law; 
(2) Fine not exceeding 
Rs. 1,000; 
(3) Whipping. 


(b) i eae of the Second (1) Imprisonment for a term 
Clas not exceeding 6 months, 
including such solitary 
confinement as is autho- 

rised by law; 


(2) Fine not exceeding Rs. 200. 


(c) Magistrates of the ‘Third (1) Imprisonment for a term 
Class. not excceding one month ; 


(2) Fine not exceeding Rs. 50, 


Pending the effective application of the Bombay Separation of 
ee and Executive Functions Act, criminal justice is dispensed 

y Resident Magistrates, who are all Magistrates of the First Class. 
There were in July 1951, 15 Resident Magistrates in the Poona 
district, of whom 10 were working in Poona, and one each in 
Kirkee Cantonment, Saswad, Khed, Baramati and Dhond. In addi- 
tion, there was in Poona City one City Magistrate and an Addi- 
tonal City Magistrate, both of whom had powers of a First Class 
Magistrate, with Appellate and Summary powers. 
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There are also 25 Honorary Magistrates in the district, of whom 
four are ladies. They are all invested with powers of Magistrates 
of the Second Class. The power of trying criminal cases was taken 
away from them in 1946, and they are now only authorised to do 
the work of attestation. 


The following are the other Law Officers of Government function- 
ing in the Poona district :— 

District Government Pleader and Public Prosecutor ; 

Assistant Government Pleader and First Assistant Publie 
Prosecutor ; 

Senior Assistant Public Prosecutor ; 

Third Assistant Public Prosecutor ; 

Honorary Assistant to the District Government Pleader ; 

Sub-Government Pleaders, one at each of the following 
places, viz., Khed, Baramati, Ghodnadi, Vadgaon, Saswad, 
Junnar, and Bhor. 


There were, in 1950, 420 legal practitioners practising in the 
Poona district, of whom 24 were advocates of the Bombay High 
Court. 


Under the Bombay Village Panchayats Act (VI of 1933), nydya 
panchayats have been formed in-a number of villages, and these 
{nstitutions are empowered to try petty civil suits and criminal 
cases. These powers are detailed in the section relating to village 
panchayats. (P. 466). Appeals from these courts are allowed to 
the District Court in civil suits and to the Sessions Court in cri- 
minal cases. 


In the various courts of the Poona district, at the beginning of 
the year 1950, there were 4,777 suits pending. During the same 
year, 5,573 suits were instituted and 6,058 suits were disposed of, 
and the balance of suits pending at’ the end of the year was 
4,636. 


Of the 5,573 suits instituted, 2,129 were for money or movable 
property ; 1,290 were of value not exceeding Rs. 100; 1,593 were 
of value abo-'e Rs. 100, but not exceeding Rs. 1,000; 1,025 were of 
value above Rs. 1,000 but not exceeding Rs. 5,000; and 405 were 
of value above Rs. 5,000. The total value of the suits instituted 
was Rs. 86,113,280. 


Of the 6,058 suits disposed of, 801 were disposed of without 
trial; 1,227 ex parte ; 89 on admission of claims; 1,859 by compro- 
mise; 2,130 after full trial; 181 on reference to arbitration ; and 
271 by transfer. 


There were 895 appeals (including Miscellaneous Appeals) pend- 
ing at the beginning of the year 1950. During the year 1950, 
1,048 appeals were instituted and 1,014 disposed of, and the balance 
pending at the end of the year was 929. 


Of the 1,014 appeals disposed of, 272 were dismissed or not 
prosecuted ; 464 confirmed ; 51 modified ; 177 reversed ; 48 remand. 
ed for retrial ; and 2 were transferred. 


There were 118 offences reported to the Sessions Court, Poona, 
during the year 1950. The number of persons under trial was 339, 
The cases of 274 persons were disposed of during the year. Of: 
these 274, 196 were acquitted or discharged and 78 were convicted: 
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‘The cases of 5 persons were referred to the High Court. The 
sentences passed by the Court of Session were as follows :— 


1 person awarded death sentence ; 

5 persons awarded transportation or penal servitude ; 
69 persons imprisoned ; 
20 persons fined ; and 

4 persons were asked to give security. 


No one was awarded the sentence of whipping. 


The Cane are the figures showing the Revenue and Expendt- 
ture of the Judicial Department in the Poona district for the year 
1949-50 :— 


Revenue. 

Rs. a p 

(1) Sale proceeds of unclaimed and 
escheated property 2 6321 9 0 
(2) Fines by Civil and Sessions Courts. 7,924 0 0 
4 Cash receipts of record rooms... 67,231 14 0 
4) Miscellaneous receipts Ns 7,342 8 0 
Total .. 88,819 15 0 

Expenditure. 

Rs. a p 
(1) Pay of officers a ae 1,382,317 14 0 
(2) Pay of establishment .. ae 2,583,058 4 0 

(3) Pay of process serving © establish- 
ment es l. 40,978 5 0 
(4) Travelling allowance .. Ch. 15,317 12 0 
(5) House rent allowance a 15,111 15 0 
(6) Dearness Allowance... tas 2,27,083 4 0 
(7) Contingencies al a 57,279 11 0 


Total. 7,41,097 1 


The value of judicial stamps sold in the Poona district during 
1949-50 was Rs. 8,16,798. 


oO 


THE PoLicE DEPARIMENT. 


THE PRIMARY FUNCIIONS OF THE POLICE are the prevention and 
detection of crime; the maintenance of order; the apprehension of 
offenders ; escorting and guarding prisoners, treasure or private or 
public property of which they may be placed in charge; and the 
prosecution of criminals. They have, however, various other 
duties to perform, of which some, such as control of traffic, censor- 
ship of olive and other performances, service of summonscs in 
criminal cases and destruction of stray dogs are imposed upon 
them by law, and others, such as aid to refugees and pilgrims and 
passport and naturalisation enquiries, are entrusted to them for 
administrative reasons. 

Under section 17 (1) of the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 1951), the 
District Superintendent and the police force of a district are under 
the control of the District Magistrate of the district. While. al] ques- 
tions of policy and of the administration of law within the district 
are for the District Magistrate’s decision, it is the province of the 
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Inspector General of Police of Bombay State to watch over the 
recruitment, education, housing and equipment of the police and so 
to regulate their internal organisation and their methods of working 
as to render them the most efficient instrument possible for the use 
of the District Magistrate in the safeguarding of his charge. 


Under the Inspector General of Police are three Deputy Inspectors 
Gencral of Police, each in charge of one of the following divisions : 
(1) Northern Range, (2) Southern Range, and (3) Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department. Below these officers are the District Superin- 
tendents of Police in charge of districts. Under the law as it stands 
at present, the Superintendent of Police is an assistant of the District 
Magistrate for police purposes, although in matters falling within 
the jurisdiction of the Inspector General of Police, he is subject to 
the general contro] and direction of the superior police officers. In 
short, while the district police forces are under the Inspector General 
of Police for the sake of administrative control, the force in each 
district is under the working control of the District Magistrate. 

The Poona district. for purposes of police administration, is divided 
into two charges, Urban and Rural, and each is under the control 
of a Superintendent of Police. 


The Urban Area is divided-into two sub-divisions, Contonment 
and City, each in charge of a)Sub-Divisional Police Officer (Assistant 
Superintendent of Police or Deputy Superintendent of Police). Each 
of these two sub-divisions contains. four police stations which are in 
charge of Police Inspectors, For traffic matters there is an Admins- 
tration Branch, and it is in charge of a Police Inspector. 


The Rural Area is divided into. two sub-divisions, Eastern and 
Western, and each is in charge.of a Sub-Divisional Police Officer. The 
Eastern sub-division contains 11 police stations and 20 outposts. The 
Western has 10 police stations and 23 outposts. The police stations 
are in charge of Sub-Inspectors of Police and the outposts in charge 
of Head Constables. 


For political and allicd work, there is an Intelligence Branch for 
the whole of the district, and it is in charge of a Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police who is responsible to the District Superintendent 
of Police, Poona (Urban) Area. 


For the recruitment and training of the subordinate police and other 
branches of work, there is one headquarter at Poona for the whole 
district and it is in charge of a Home Deputy Supcrintendent of 
Police. This headquarters also deals with all matters conccrning 
arms and armament of the whole police force in the district and 
supply of clothing articles and accoutrement to the subordinate 
police. 


In 1987-38, the police personnel in the district was 71 officers and 
1,531 men. The total sanctioned strength in 1949 was as under :— 


Permanent. Temporary. 
(1) Superintendent of Police .. 1 1 
(2) Assistant Superintendents of 
Police 38 we 2 
(8) Deputy Superintendents of 


Police a ae 2 2 
(4) Police Inspectors 2 9 8 
(5) Sub-Inspectors of Police .. 74 44 
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Permanent. Tem 5 
(8) Unarmed Head Constables as 
(Foot) we me 482 177 
(7) Armed Head _ Constables 
(Foot) es is 1382 85 
(8) Unarmed Constables (Foot)... 1,322 365 
(9) Armed Constables (Foot) ... 692 403 


This gives a permanent force of 88 officers and 2,628 men and a 
temporary force of 55 officers and 1,030 men. 

The following temporary strength has been sanctioned for various 
extra duties :— 


cers of a 
anes abovetbe rade Olona, of 
Extra Duties, 2 Eemey therankot Mon, 
dont of Police, In.pootors, 
(1) Prohibition os 5 84 
(2) Enforcement of food 
supply and control 
orders 3 of 4 21 
(3) Verification of rolls of 
Army recruits ote Ye 23 6 
(4) Training classes at 
District Headquarters 
and Emergency 
reserve J : 2 
(5) Local Intelligence 
Branch 1 4 141 


(6) Additional Sub-Division 

police stations and 

outposts -P 1 84 879 
(7) Extra duties in the dis- 

trict. Guards, escorts, 


orderlies, etc. ee ry 3 429 

(8) Mess Manager - ae i 1 
(9) Motor Transport 3 oe ie 2 
Total .. 2 52 1,018 


The cost of the permanent police for 1948-49 was Rs. 31,14,193. 
The permanent sanctioned strength of the police worked out at one 
policeman to 2-23 square miles and 547 persons. 

The duties of the various members of the police force are 
arranged according to the importance of their rank. 

The Superintendent of Police, who is the executive head of the 
police force, is invested with the direction and control of the police 
under the command and control of the District Magistrate. His 
primary duties are to keep the force under his control properly 
trained, efficient and contended, and to ensure, by constant supervi- 
sion, that the prevention, investigation and detection of crime in 
his district are properly and efficiently dealt with by the force. 


The Assistant Superintendents of Police or Deputy Superinten- 
dents of Police, i.e., officers in charge of sub-divisions, are respon- 
sible for all crime work in their charges. Under the general orders 
of the Superintendent, they are responsible for the efficiency and 
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discipline of the officers and men in their divisions and hold 
detailed inspections of police stations and outposts in their charges 
at regular intervals. 


In the Poona Urban charge, the work in police stations. being 
quite heavy, a Police Inspector is made to hold the charge of the 
police station and he performs the same duties as those of Sub- 
Inspector in the rural police stations. 


In the Rural charge, the Inspector is attached to the sub-divi- 
sion. Chosen for the post owing to his ability to deal with crime 
and criminals, he is employed almost entirely on crime work and 
the supervision of bad characters and gangs in his sub-division. He 
supervises and co-ordinates the crime work of different police 
stations in his sub-divisions. 


The Sub-Inspector of Police is the officer in charge of the police 
station. He is responsible for the prevention and detection of crime 
in his charge and for seeing that the orders of the superiors are 
carried out and the discipline of the police under him is properly 
maintained. 


Head Constables are subject to the orders of the Sub-Inspectors 
placed over them and of the superior officers of the police torce. 
They are to report to the Sub-Inspector all crimes in their beats and 
also to assist him in the investigation-and detection of crime. When 
in charge of a particular post or circle of villages, the head constable 
acts in all police matters in concert with the heads of the village 
police. When attached ‘to the police station, he holds the charge in 
the absence of the Sub-Inspector and looks to all routine work 
including investigation of crime, 


The Constables perform such duties as they may be ordered By 
the head constable and superior police officers to perform. 


Appointments of Assistant Superintendents of Police are made by the 
Government of India on. the recommendation of the Union Public 
Service Commission. Before being posted to regular duty, they are 
trained in the Central Police Training College, Mount Abu. The 
Deputy Superintendents of Police are appointed by the Bombay 
Government, 70 per cent. by promotion of meritorious officers trom 
the lower ranks of the district police force, and 80 per cent. by 
direct recruitment. Direct recruits are, on recruitment, attached to 
the Police Training School, Nasik. After completion of their train- 
ing, these officers are attached to districts for practical training for 
a period of one year prior to their confirmation. 


Inspectors of Police are appointed by the Inspector General of 
Police. Appointments are, as a rule, made by promotion of Sub- 
Inspectors, direct appointments being very rare. 


Recruitment of Sub-Inspectors is made by the Inspector General of 
Police both by the promotion of officers from the lower ranks of the 
district police force and by direct recruitment. Candidates for direct 
recruitment may be either from outside the police or from the Policg 
Department. These candidates are in the first instance selected for 
training in the Police Training School, Nasik, as Sub-Inspectors. The 
selection is made by the Inspector General of Police assisted by 
a Committee of Deputy Inspectors General and the Principal, Policg 
Training School, Nasik. 
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Appointments of head constables are made by the District Superin- 
tendent of Police, ordinarily by promotion from among constables 
with approved service. Direct appointments as head constables are 
also made by the Deputy Inspector General of the Range. — 


Selection of candidates for the constable’s grade are made by the 
District Superintendent of Police. Men from the district are generally 
preferred as they are more likely to have local konwledge and to be 
able to move about and make enquiries unobserved. Training to 
the constabulary is imparted at Poona by officers of Sub-Inspector 
yank under the supervision of the Headquarters Inspector and the 
Home Deputy Superintendent. They are required to pass an examina- 
tion before they are posted to police stations. 


There are two sections of the police force, armed and unarmed. 
The armed section in 1949 consisted of 182 head constables and 
692 constables, i.e., a total of 824 men. To the armed force are 
mainly allotted the duties of guarding jails and lock-ups and of pro- 
viding escorts to prisoners and treasure. The unarmed police are 
drilled so as to give them an upright and manly bearing and to enable 
them to turn, march and salute smartly and correctly. They are 
taught squad drill and physical exercises without arms. The 
armed police are instructed in squad drill, physical drill with and 
without arms, rifle and firing exercises, bayonet practice and 
fighting, riot drill, dacoit operations, guard and sentry duty, skirmish- 
ing, ceremonial, musketry, etc. 


Against an actual strength {in 1949) of 83 officers and 2,559 men 
'n the Poona district police, there were 83 officers and 2,072 mea who 
sould read and write. The percentage of literate officers and men 
‘0 actual strength worked out at 81:57. 


The armament of the Poona district police in 1949 consisted of 
3,491 rifles (3,341—-308, and 150 Italian rifles); 1,889 muskets of 
‘410 bore, and 211 revolvers (4—:-450; 7—-329; 129-~-380; and 
"—- 455). 

The district had (in 1949) a fleet of 27 motor vehicles, and adminis- 
rative approval had been given to add 10 more vehicles. In addi- 
ton, there were 10 motor cycles. 


There were 4 wireless stations and 8 mobile wireless sets in the 
istrict. One more wireless station was attached to the reserve 
constabulary at Purandar. 


The system of “mounted police” (policemen mounted on horse- 
ack) was abolished some twelve years ago. The police now move 
bout in motor transport. 


During World War II, the police were called upon to guard 
ital points, protected places, dams, sluices, etc., arrange for field 
ring, verify the character of recruits enrolled in the military, make 
nquiries of deserters and absentees from the military, register 
wreigners and make enquiries connected with them, watch the 
10vements of undesirable persons discharged from the Army and 
Iso of foreigners, make arrangements for the passing of military 
gnvoys, and undertake duties in connection with Air Raid Precau- 
ons and lighting restrictions. After the war, they are required to 
aforce orders issued from time to time in connection with food 
itioning, control of prices of textiles, petrol, etc. The prohibition 
‘ork was handed over to the police on 15th September 1948, and 
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_a skeleton staff was provided out of the existing staff of the Excise 


Department, which consisted of 5 Sub-Inspectors, 2 Head Constables 
and 34 Constables. This force was augmented by 20 Head 
Constables and 60 Constables. In 1949, the police had to deal with 
1,459 cases under the prohibition laws. With the advent of total 
prohibition in April 1950, the work of the police has increased 
considerably. 

There is a specially armed police, called the State Reserve 
Constabulary, stationed at Purandar, consisting of 1,000 personnel, 
including officers and men. This group with two other similar 
groups located at Belgaum and Baroda and another group of 2,00C 
located in Greater Bombay, is meant to make the State sclt-sutticient 
in respect of internal security. This force is highly trained and 
mobile and is provided with wircless sets and motor transport. 


There is an Anti-Corruption Branch of the Police Departmeni 
working under the Additional Assistant to the Inspector General of 
Police. Its organisation is not district-wise but for the whole 
‘State. : 
_ The Railways running through the district are under the charge 
of a Superintendent of Police, who has a Sub-Divisional Officer tc 
assist him. His charge, however, covers the Central and Southerr 
Railways running through the whole State. The Superintendent i: 
under the general control-of the Range Deputy Inspector General o: 
Police and the Inspector General of Police. He must, however 
obey the instructions of the General Managers of the Railways, bu 
may appeal to the Inspector General afterwards, if appeal, in hi: 
opinion, is necessary. , 


In 1949, the following were the |figures of crime in the Poon: 

district :— 

(a) Total number of _non-cognizable cases .. $4,490 

(b) Total number of cognizable cases reported 9,208 
to the police. 

(c) Total number of cognizable cases dealt with 7,351 
by Magistrates. 


The following figures represent the variations in crime during th 
quinquennium, 1944-48 :— 

1944, 1945. 1946. 1947, 1948. 

(a) Non-cognizable crime.. 9,904 11,044 16,641 21,748 20,91 

(b) Police cognizable crime. 5,981 6,183 7,034 8,806 8,34 

(¢) Reported cognizable 3,542 3,841 5,117 6,270 6,01 


crime, 


(d) Magisterial cognizable 618 450 591 760 5€ 


erime, 

Real serious crime, including (1) murders and cognate crime 
(2) dacoities, (3) robberies, (4) house-breaking and thefts, (5) theft 
including cattle thefts, (6) receiving stolen property, and (7) rioting 
varied as follows from 1940-49 :— 


1940 .. 2,957 1945 .. 8,208 
1041 .. 2277 1946 .. 4,201 
1942 . .. 2,641 1947 .. 5,095 
1948 .. 8,708 1948 .. 4,704 


1944 -. 2,971 1949 -. 4,023 
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Incidence of cognizable crime per 1,000 of population varied as 
follows during the years 1940-49 :— 


1940 .. 2°99 1945 .. 4:54 
1941 .. 3:07 1946 .. OT 
1942 ». 93°69 1947 .. 6-47 
1943 .. 4°60 1948 .. 6-19 


In 1949, there were one Police Prosecutor and 15 Sub-Police 
Prosecutors in the district. The total number of cases conducted 
by the prosecuting staff (exclusive of cases compounded, with- 
drawn or pending) was 1,259, out of which 1,084 ended in convic- 
tion. The total number of cases conducted by the executive 
‘staf! was 2,032, out of which 1,829 ended in-conviction. 


- Quarters have been provided for 1,512 members of the police 
force in the district. There is a police dispensary at Poona. 


The Village Police—The stipendiary police of the district is 
helped by the village police. Under the Bombay Village Police 
Act (VIII of 1867), the control of the village police vests in the 
District Magistrate and not in the District Superintendent of 
Police. The District Magistrate may, however, depute any of his 
authority to the District Superintendent of Police. There are 
1,545 villages in the district. Each village or group of villages has 
a police patil. The police patil is required to collect information 
regarding suspicions looking strangers and send it to the police 
station. He has to keep 2 strict watch over the movements of 
notoriously bad characters under surveillance of the police. When 
the patrolling police goes to the village, he has to give all the 
information he possesses about events in the village. It is the 
juty of the village police patil to render assistance to any sick 
‘raveller and to maintain law and order in the village. He is 
assisted in his work by the village watchmen (Mahars). In 1949, 
the village police in the district rendered assistance to the police 
n the detection of 16 cases. 


The Home CGuards.—In pursuance of the Bombay Home Guards 
\ct (IH of 1947), the Poona District Home Guards Unit was started 
m the 28th March 1948. It is a voluntary body established to 
upplement the ordinary police force for the protection of person, 
sroperty and public safety, and for such other service to the public 
is it may be called upon to perform. 


In charge of the Home Guards organisation in the State 
3 the Commandant General, and under him are Commandants 
n each district who control the district staff. The appoint- 
nents of the Commandant General and Commandants ure 
aade by the Government from among suitable non-official gentle- 
aen, and the posts are purely honorary, carrying no remuneration. 
‘he organisation is non-political and non-communal. All members 
ave, on enrolment, to sign a pledge to the effect that they will 
vell and truly serve the Government of Bombay without fear or 
ffection, malice or ill-will, or communal or political bias, and will 
ssist to the best of their ability in the maintenance of peace and 
revention of crime against person and property. Any person who 
: between the ages of 20 and 50 and has studied up to Standard IV 
1 any of the regional languages is eligible for enrolment. 
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The Home Guards are trained in squad drill, Jathi drill, use of 
arms, contro! of traffic, elementary law, mob-fighting, unarmed 
combat and guard and escort drill. They are also trained in first 
aid and fire-fighting. They are encouraged to take up social work. 
When called out on duty, they enjoy the same powers, privileges 
and protection as an officer of the police force appointed under any 
Act for the time being in force. Their functions consist mainly of 
guarding public buildings, patrolling for the prevention of crime and 
assisting the police in their ordinary duties. They are issued with 
uniforms and are paid a duty allowance of Rs. 2-8-0 per diem when- 
ever they are called out on duty. In Poona, a conveyance allowance 
up to Rs. 5 per mensem is given for attending parades, etc. 


Since its inauguration, the Poona District Home Guards Unit has 
made rapid progress. Units have been established in eight talukas, 
and three of these talukas have each two centres of training, the 
others having only one each. The following were the centres 
working at the end of 1949 :— 


{1) Baramati 
(2) Bhor 
(83) Dhond 


Nips a } Purandar taluka. 


Telepaon ‘ Mawal taluka. 


an eer } Haveli taluka. 
At the end of 1949, there were on the roll of the Poona Distric| 
Unit 1,583 male home guards and 35 female home guards. 


Village Defence Parties.—In addition, there were Village Defence 

arties. The scheme is modelled..on the ancient system od! 
Gav Senas, under which at the beat of a drum the villagers used 
to collect with weapons and help one another against outside 
aggression. 


Each village defence organisation is under an officer known as the 
Kotwal, At the head of the organisation in the taluka is the 
“Assistant Village Defence Officer,” who is usually a Sub-Inspecto: 
of Police in the taluka. The District Superintendent of Policr 
is in charge of the whole organisation in the district and i: 
termed for that purpose “Village Defence Officer.” The Village 
Defence Officer is assisted by a “Joint Village Defence Officer. 
who is always a non-official. Similarly, the Assistant Village Defena 
Officer is assisted by a non-official “Joint Assistant Village Detenci 
Officer.” The non-official officers perform purely honorary servicr 
and receive no remuneration. They are appointed by the Distric 
Superintendent of Police and are subordinate to him. 


Every able-bodied villager between the ages of 20 and 50 i 
eligible for membership of a party, provided he is recommended bi 
the Kotw4l and other officers. The training given to members o 
the Village Defence Parties is not as intensive as that given t 
members of the Home Guard units. They are, however, instructes 
in the use of arms, drill and lathi drill} and are trained to gather a 
a given place, at the beat of a drum, with available weapons and b 
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defend themselves. No uniforms are issued to them, but whistles CHAPTER 14, 


and arm-bands are given. They do not exercise any powers dg: 
as the Home Guards do. They are mere citizens helping one another Justice and 
to defend themselves. Peace. 


In the Poona district, there were, in 1950, 617 villagers in which rouse 


village defence parties had been organised, and the total strength 
of the parties was 22,271. The non-official Joint Village Detence 
Officer of the district was assisted by one Sub-Inspector of Police 
and 12 head constables in organising and running the parties, 


Tue Jaw DEPARTMENT. 
THERE IS NO SEPARATE Dustricr Prison for the Poona district, Jars. 

and prisoners in this and the adjoining districts who are 
to be sent to a district prison, ie, those with sentences -cstion of Jails, 
of more than one month and less than two years, are sent to the 
Yeravda Central Prison, where are confined not only prisoners 
with sentences of not less than two years but also “habitual” 
plone transferred from all over the State for the purpose of 
eing kept in one prison for administrative reasons. Short-term 
prisoners of the district with sentences ranging from one week to 
a month are accommodated in subsidiary jails, 18 in number, locat- 
ed at the following places :— 


Ambegaon. Vadgaon (Mawal), 
Baramati. Mulshi. 

Bhor. Poona. 

Dhond. Saswad. 

Indapur. Sirur. 

Junnar, Velhe. 

Khed 


The sub-jail at Poona is a district headquarter sub-jail. It is staffed 
vy a Jailor and a Jail Guard of the Jail Department. The remain- 
ng sub-jails are taluka sub-jails and are in charge of part-time 
‘uperintendents from the Revenue. Department. The guarding of 
he taluka sub-jails is entirely done by the Police Department. The 
umber of the guarding establishment ranges from 4 to 12 accord 
ag to the requirements of each sub-jail. 


There are also 13 police lock-ups at the following places :— Police Lock-ups. 
Bhor. Narayangaon. 
Dhond. Nimb. 
Ghoda. Saswad. 
Jejuri. Talegaon. 
Junnar. Vadgaon. 
Khed. Velhe. 
Lonikalbhor. 


hese lock-ups are staffed by the Police Department. 


The Inspector General of Prisons exercises, subject to the orders Organization, 
* the State Government, general control and superintendence of 

1 prisons and jails in the State and of the Borstal Schoo} at 

hharwar. The executive officer in charge of the Ycravda Central 

sison is the Superintendent, who is vested with the executive 

anagement of the prison in all matters relating to internal 

xonomy, discipline, labour, punishment and control gencrally, 

tbject to the orders and authority of the Inspector General. 

a Bk Vf 2-31 
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CHAPTER 14. Under him are one Deputy Superintendent, seven Jailors (includ- 
— ing the Senior Jailor), one Senior Matron in the grade of Jailor 
Justice and (Group II), two Assistant Matrons, one Steward, two Head Clerks, 


Peace. three Senior Clerks, and ten Junior Clerks. In addition, there 
Ge Jars, are one Teacher, four Instructors (one each for el enel leather 
ganization. Work, paper making and agriculture), one Resident Medical Officer, 


(Bombay Medical Service, Class II), two Resident Bombay Mcdical 
Service Officers (Class III), one Compounder, four Nursing Orderli- 
es and 215 Jail Guards (including one Subedar and _ three 
Jamadars). The Convict Officers, i.e., prisoners promoted to the 
ranks of convict overseers and night watchmen under the Jail 
Rules assist the Jail Guards in their executive duties. 

The Superintendent of the Yeravda Central Prison is usually one 
of the seniormost members of the cadre of Superintendents of Central 
Prisons. Superintendents of Central Prisons are officers promoted 
from the ranks of Superintendents of District Prisons. The latter are 
appointed both by direct recruitment and by departmental promo- 
tion (in the proportion of 1 : 2). The candidates for direct recruit- 
ment must be Honours Graduates, and they are recommended tox 
appointment by the State Public Service Commission. Jailors are in 
three Groups, I, IJ and III. Appointments to Group III are made by 
the Inspector General of Prisons.. Fifty per cent. of these appoint: 
ments is from candidates..who are..graduates recommended by 
a Selection Board consisting of the Inspector General of Prisons anc 
two Superintendents of Prisons nominated by Government. The othe: 
fifty per cent. of the appointments are given to suitable departmenta 
men who have passed the matriculation or equivalent examination 
Appointments to Group II are made by the Inspector General by pro 
motion of Jailors in Group III, Jailors in Group I are appointec 
by the State Government both by direct recruitment and by depart 
mental promotion in the proportion of 1: 2. Candidates for direc 
recruitment must be Honours Graduates. A diploma in sociolog 
or penology is considered an additional qualification. They ar 
recommended for appointment by the State Public Service 
Commission. ; 
Training. Government have accepted the principle that the higher staff of th 

Jail Department should be properly trained in criminology. Accorc 
ingly a selected batch of Superintendents and Jailors were sent fc 
training at the Tata Institute of Social] Sciences, Bombay, and thes 
officers have been posted at different important prisons, including th 
Yeravda Central Prison. 


Guarding Part of the guarding establishment is armed. The armed sectio 
establishment. serves as a reserve guard to reinforce the unarmed guards i 
immediate charge of prisoners inside the prison or in extramur: 
gangs in the event of assault, mutiny, escape or other emergency. _ 
is also available to mount guard over particularly dangerous priso: 
ers or prisoners sentenced to death. The unarmed guards we: 
a uniform and carry only a baton. They have assigned to them fro 
time to time immediate charge of such prisoners and of such par 
of the prison as the Jailor, under the orders of the Superintender 
may direct. 
Matron. Subject to the control of the Superintendent, the Matron has enti 
care and superintendence of the Female Prison. 


Yerayda Central © The Yeravda Central Prison was built in 1864, and the sanction 
iD. accommodation is for 1,553 prisoners for the Main Jail ar 


Recruitment. 
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126 prisoners for the Female Jail. The daily average population of CHAPTER 14. 


the jail for 1951 was, however, in excess of the sanctioned accom- ees 
modation, being 2,376 males and 88 females. There are separate Justice and 
juvenile sections both in the Main et and in the Female Jail. The Peace. 
total strength of the Male Juvenile Section was 453 on the 2nd Jaus. 


January 1953. This prison is one of the biggest jails and also one 
of the most important correctional institutions in the State. 

Prisoners are classified as Class I or Class II by the Court, taking Classification of 
into consideration their status in society and also the nature of the _ Prisoners, 
offence. They are further classified as casuals, habituals, under- 
trials and security prisoners. There is no separate class of “ political 
prisoners. Prisoners are also grouped as “short-termers”, i¢., 

aving a sentence of less than three months, and “long-termers,” 

i.e, having a sentence of three months and above. The short- 
termers are given deterrent treatment, while in the case of long-term 
prisoners paramount importance is given to the reformation of the 
prisoner. 

The daily jail routine extends from 5 a.m. to 9 p.m. The actual Daily Routine. 
working hours are from 8 a.m. to 10-30 a.m. and from 11-30 a.m. to 
i p.m. Other parts of the routine include time for meditation and 
paves physical training, games, social adjustments, talks, singing of 
devotional songs, education class,.and suading of newspapers and 
dooks. The prisoners are employed on-intramural and extramural 
work. The prison has an extensive, factory in the following 
sections :— 


1. Carpentry. 7. Hand-paper making. 

2. Smithy. 8. Manufacture of Phenyle. 

8. Mochi (Leather Works). 9, Bakery, and 

4, Cane work. 10, Manufacture of stationerv 

5. Textile—(a) Weaving, articles, viz., tags, file 
(b) Carpet-making, laces, narrow tape, trays, 
(c) Dyeing. waste paper baskets, 


6. Rubber stamp industry. etc. 

3ome prisoners are also employed in the prison on laundry work, 
‘onservancy, sweeping kitchen, etc. The prison has got 26 acres and 
$5 gunthas of irrigated land and 90 acres and 19 gunthas of dry crop 
and which has been brought under cultivation. Vegetable gardens 
rave been maintained and developed and prisoners work in these 
sardens. A batch of about 350 prisoners is sent to the Yeravda 
*rison Press for printing work. 


The following figures relating to the Yeravda Prison Press are Cost. 
or 1951 :— 

Rs. a. p. 

(a) Total average cost of guarding and main- 
taining per head of average strength .. 9860 2 0 

(b) Average cost per head of average strength 
for diet oF .. 157 0 4 

(c) Average cash earnings per head of average 
strength és as 56 0 0 

(d) Average net cost to Government per head 
of average strength ; 293 5 O 


A Jail Reforms Committee was appointed by Government in 1946, Jail Reforms. 
nd in their report, dated August 1947, the Committee made several 
ecommendations to Government calculated to conduce to the 
eformation of the prisoner, and Government accepted many of those 

a Bk Vi 2-312 
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recommendations. The rules for the treatment of prisoners have 
been liberalised. The regulations regarding corporal punishment have 
been tightened, and in no case is whipping allowed without the pre- 
vious sanction of Government. Punishments of penal diet and gunny 
clothing have been abolished. More frequent letters and interviews 
are allowed to prisoners. 


For long-term prisoners there is a scale of remission for good con- 
duct. Premature release of long-term prisoners who have undergone 
a minimum period of sentence is effected by Government on the 
recommendation of a Prisoners’ Advisory Committce. The case of 
all prisoners sentenced to more than 14 years’ imprisonment or trans- 
portation and imprisonment for terms exceeding 14 years, are, when 
the term of imprisonment undergone, together with any remission 
earned or ranted. amounts to 14 years, to be reported to the Inspector 
General along with the opinion of the District Officers. The 
Inspector General forwards these cases, with his opinion, to Govern- 
ment for final orders. Prisoners with agricultural bias who have 
undergone a minimum sentence of one year, including remission, 
where the sentence is below five ycars, and a minimum sentence of 
two years where the sentence is five years or above, are also entitled 
for release to the “Swatantrapur Colony” in the South Satara 
district, which is a free-colony.where the prisoners can settle with 
their families and work ‘and earn wages in the colony farms. 

Female prisoners are given training in “dais” course. Work is 
arranged according to the prisoner's health. On admission, the 
prisoner is examined by the Medical Officer who classifies him a: 
fit for light, medium or hard labour. The Supcrintendent ther 
assigns the work with due regard to the health classification ol 
the Medical Officer. There is provision in the rules for the appoint: 
ment of a psychiatrist, whom the Superintendent has to consult ir 
order to fit the work to the mental and physical sct up of — the 
prisoner. At present (1952), however, no psychiatrist has beer 
appointed as a candidate with the requisite qualification is na‘ 
available. 

It is now Government's policy that prison tasks should be usetu 
occupations and non-productive labour should be eliminated 
In the case of long-term prisoners the aim is so to train them tha 
they will, on release, be able to secure employment easily. In orde' 
to encourage performance of work, all prisoners with a substantive 
sentence of three months or more, and security and under-tria 
prisoners who volunteer to work, are paid one-fifth of the wayes fo 
the labour assigned, provided they complete their daily quota o 
task to the satisfaction of the authorities. If the prisoner does extri 
work, he is given full wages for that work. A Jail Canteen ha 
been opened, from which all prisoners are allowed to purchase, ou 
of their carnings or private cash, tea, tobacco, bidis, eatables, soay 
toilet, etc. The prisoner can also remit a portion of the wages t 
his family members. 


Other important reforms are release on parole and turlougt: 
A prisoner may be released on parole in cases of serious illness o 
death of any member of his family or his nearest relative or fo 
any other sufficient cause. 

The period spent on parole will not count as part of the sentence 
A prisoner who is sentenced to more than one year and up to fiv 
years and who has actually undergone one year’s imprisonment. 
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entitled for release on furlough for a period of two wecks, which 
‘period will be counted as part of his sentence. A prisoner who is 
sentenced for more than five years is entitled to this concession on 
completion of two years’ imprisonment. Habituals and prisoners 
‘convicted of robbery or dacoity and convicts whose presence is con- 
sidered as highly dangerous or prejudicial to public peace and 
tranquillity by the District Magistrate or the Commissioner of Police 
will not be entitled to release on furlough. 


The social welfare of the prisoners is also promoted. Lecturers 
visit the jail every Sunday and deliver lectures on moral subjects to 
the prisoners. A limited number of books, subject to censorship, 
is allowed to be retained by a convict prisoner in his possession. 
The prisoners can also get books trom the Jail library. A limited 
number of daily and weekly newspapers approved by Government 
are supplied frce to groups of prisoners. Prisoners are allowed to 
supplement newspapers supplicd at Government cost by other 
newspapers at their cost. Literacy classes are conducted by a paid 
teacher and literate convict prisoners. Regular annual examina- 
tions are held in the Jail by the Deputy Educational Inspector. 
Remission of 10 days’ sentence is granted for each standard to those 
persons who qualify and whose_progress is found _ satisfactory. 
Films of educational and reformative values are exhibited by the 
Regional Publicity Officer, at Poona, 


One important reform is the introduction of Jail Panchayat 
Committees. A committee of prisoners is selected for each yard by 
the prisoners themselves, and the Jailor and the Superintendent 
consult the commiltee in matters of discipline and gencral welfare 
of the prisoners. 


There is a Board of Visitors for this prison composed of officials 
and non-officials and presided over by the District Magistrate. 
Among the non-official visitors are the Mayor of the Poona Corpora- 
tion, four members of the Bombay Legislature and five other gentle- 
men. In addition there are five lady visitors including lady members 
of the State legislature. The Chairman of the Board arranges tor 
a weekly visit to the prison by one of the members of the Board. 
He also arranges for the periodical inspection of the Female Jail by 
a lady visitor in addition to that made at the time of weekly visits 
xy other members of the Board. Quarterly meetings of the whole 
Board are also convened. The Board records in the Visitors’ Book 
ts observations on the result of the detailed inspection of the jails. 
Any remark at the quarterly mecting or at the weekly visits deserv- 
ng special and prompt disposal is immediately forwarded by the 
juperintendent to the Inspector General for necessary orders. 
Dther remarks made hy the visitors and the quarterly Committee of 
Visitors are forwarded immediately after the end of the mouth by 
he Superintendent to the Inspector General with such remarks as 
1e may desire to ofter. 


Juvexn.es AND Beccars DEPARTMENT. 


In BomBay STATE THERE ARE THREE PIECES OF SOCIAL LEGISLATION 
he aim of which is to protect children and to prevent juveniles, 
dolescents and young adults from becoming habitual criminals, and 
hey are:—(1) the Bombay Children Act (LXXI of 1948); (2)-the 
tombay Borstal Schools Act (XVIII of 1929); and (8) the Bombay 
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Probation of Offenders Act (XIX of 1939). While the Children 
Act deals with children below 16 years of age, the Borstal Schools 
Act is applied to adolescents between 16 and 21, and the Proba- 
tion of Offenders Act provides for offenders of any age, especially 
those between 21 and 25 and those who have not committed 
offences punishable with death or transportation for life. In 
addition, there is the Bombay Habitual Offenders Restriction Act 
(LI of 1947). This Act was passed with a view to making provi- 


-sion for restricting the movements of habitual offenders, tor 


requiring them to report themselves, and for placing them in 


. settlements. 


The Bombay Children Act consolidates all previous laws relat- 
ing to the custody, protection, treatment and rehabilitation of 
children and youthful offenders and also for the trial of youthful 
offenders. It gives protection to four principal classes of children, 
viz., (1) those who are neglected, destitute or living in immoral 
surroundings and those in moral danger; (2) uncontrollable child- 
ren who have been reported as such by their parents ; (3) children, 
especially female children, who have been used for begging 
and other purposes by mercenary persons; and (4) young delin- 
quents who either in the company or at the instigation of olde: 
persons or by themselves have committed offences under the 
various laws of the Jand. Such children are taken charge of either 
by the police or by officers known as “probation officers” and ir 
most cases are kept in “remand homes.” A remand home _ is 
primarily meant as a place where a child can be sately accom: 
modated during the period its case is being considered and it is 
also meant to be a centre where a child’s character and behaviou: 
can be minutely observed: and its needs fully provided for by wise 
and careful consideration. After enquiries regarding their hom 
conditions and antecedents. have been completed, they are placec 
before- special courts known as “juvenile courts,” and dealt witl 
according to the provisions. of the Children Act. If the home con 
ditions are found to be satisfactory, and if what is needed is onh 
friendly guidance and supervision, then the children are restore 
to their parents and placed under the supervision of a_ trainec 
probation officer. If the home conditions are unwholesome an 
uncongenial, the children are committed to institutions known a 
“certified schools” or “fit person institutions.” “Fit person 
includes any association established for the reception or protectio: 
of children. At these schools or institutions the children recciv 
{raining according to their individual aptitudes, in carpentry, smithy 
book-binding, tailoring, agriculture, poultry-farming, goat-rearing 
gardening, cane-work, knitting, etc. Youthful offenders, whe 
implicated in any offence along with adult offenders, have to b 
tried separately in juvenile courts without the paraphernalia c 
criminal courts. The technique employed in juvenile courts ‘ 
entirely different from that in adult courts. Penal terms are avoidec 
and even the word “ punishment” has been dropped from the enac 
ment in describing the treatment to be meted out. The children ar 
regarded only as victims of circumstances or of adults. 


Adolescent criminals coming under the Borstal Schools Act ar 
sent for detention and training in the Borstal Schools, Dharwa 
Factory work and agriculture form two main heads of vocations 
training. Weaving ; manufacture of furniture, stationery and buttons 
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and smithy are some of the other vocations taught. The adolescents 
sent to this school are ao such individual training and other 
‘instruction and are subjected to such disciplinary and moral 
influences as will conduce to their reformation. However, boys found 
‘to be too incorrigible or unsociable to be kept in the Borstal School 
‘are transferred to the Juvenile Section of the Prison at Yeravda. 
Similarly, if the Inspector General of Prisons thinks that any prisoner 
in the Juvenile Section can be better treated to his advantage it he 
is sent to the Borstal School, he is accordingly transferred. Both 
fuveniles and adolescents, when they have finished a certain period of 
‘residence in the institutions to which they are sent and acquired 
some proficiency in a trade, are released, under a licence as prescribed 
in the Rules, to live in their homes, or, if they are destitute, in 
“after-care hotels” (institutions run by non-official agencies), under 
supervision, and efforts are made to find employment for them. 

For the proper enforcement of the legislative enactments men- 
tioned above, machinery, both official and non-official, is provided. 
The non-official machinery is provided by the Bombay State Proba- 
tion and After-care Association, Poona, with a net-work of affiliated 
bodies called the District Probation and After-care Associations 
which are actively functioning in.more than a dozen districts of 
the State. These associations provide “remand homes” and ~ atter- 
care hostels” and also employ probation officers to make enquiries 
regarding the home conditions and antecedents of children and also 
to supervise the young persons released either directly by courts 
or on licence from certified schools and the Borstal School, Dharwar. 
As regards offenders dealt with under the Probation of Offenders 
Act, the work of the District Association consists only in making 
preliminary enquiries regarding the cases of alleged offenders 
referred to them and carrying on, in selected areas, supervision of 
offenders released on probation. 


The official agency is the Juvenile and Beggars Department. 
Until 1934, the Juvenile Department,,as it was then known, was 
controlled by the Education Department, but from April 1934, it was 
attached to the Backward Class Department under the control of the 
Home Department. The Backward Class Officer was designated as 
Chief Inspector of Certified Schools. In March 1946, the administra- 
tion of the Bombay Beggars Act (XXIII of 1945), was added to the 
duties of the Backward Class Officer. As work increased and the 
Backward Class Officer could not be expected to devote much 
attention to the expansion of work under the socia) laws relating to 
children, from June 1947, the Juvenile Branch, the Bombay State 
Probation and After-care Association, and the Beggars Branch were 
divorced from the control of the Backward Class Officer and these 
three branches were constituted into a separate department called 
“the Juvenile and Beggars Department“ under a full-time Chief 
Inspector of Certified Schools and Chief Inspector of Certified Insti- 
tutions. This officer is under the contro] of the Education Depart- 
ment of the Secretariat so far as the administration of the Children 
Act and the Borstal Schools Act is concerned. The Home Depart- 
ment of the Secretariat, which deals with the Beggars Act and the 
Probation of Offenders Act, guides and controls his activities in 
telation to those Acts. 


So far as the Poona district is concerned, the Beggars Act has 
aot yet been applied to any part of it, but the following instructions 
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have been certified under the Beggars Act, viz., the David Sasoon 
Infirm Asylum, the Poona School and Home for the Blind, and 
the Mental Hospital, Yeravda. The last one is meant for detain- 
ing lunatics arrested under the Beggars Act. The former two insti- 
tutions are for the old and infirm and the blind respectively. 


The Children Act was applied in 1935 to the municipal borough 
of Poona City, the Poona Suburban Municipal Borough and the 
Cantonments of Poona and Kirkee, and in 1941 to the village of 
Mundwa and the area occupied by the Mundwa _ Industrial 
Settlement. 


The officer in charge of the work of the Juvenile and Beggars 
Department in the district is called “Chief Officer.” He _ is 
a Government servant deputed by the Chief Inspector of Certified 
Schools to the Poona District Probation and After-care Association. 
He has to work in a two-fold capacity, namely, as the paid secretary 
of the District Association and as the Chief Probation Officer of 
the Juvenile Court. As paid Secretary of the Association he works 
under the direction of the office-bearers of the Association and he is 
also responsible for all the routine work of the Association. As 
the Chief Probation Officer, he supervises, guides and co-ordinates 
the work of the probation officers working with him in the 
district. He is responsible.for the work of the Remand Homes in 
the district. 

There are working in the district (in 1949) five  stipendiary 
probation officers, of whom one is a woman, and two teachers, of 
whom one is a woman. In addition, there are 13 voluntary proba: 
tion officers. The duties of probation officers are :— 


(1) to study the children that are brought before the Juvenile 
Court and to submit reports regarding them to the Court 
suggesting a treatment, programme ; 


(2) to supervise the children placed under their supervision by 
the Juvenile Court ; 


(3) to conduct inquiries regarding applications received by the 
Juvenile Court ; 

(4) to conduct the inquiries referred to the District Probation 
and After-care Association by other institutions in respect of 
children and beggars ; 


(5) to conduct inquiries regarding children proposed to be 
released on licence from different certified schools and the 
Borstal School, Dharwar, and to supervise such children as are 
released on licence ; 


(6) to conduct inquiries and supervision work under the 
Probation of Offenders Act; and 


(7) to do propaganda work to further the objects of the 
legislation relating to children and youthful offenders. 


Although the Act contemplates the establishment of separate 
juvenile courts in each district, as yet no full-time magistrate ha: 
been appointed for Poona. The local First Class Magistrate ai 
Poona works as the presiding officer of the Juvenile Court. The 
Juvenile Court is hela once a week to dispose of cases under thc 
Children Act. Government have also appointed three lady 
honorary magistrates to advise the presiding officer of the Court iz 
¥espect of the disposal of cases under trial. 
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There is a Remand Home for Boys in Poona City at 402, Nana CHAPTER 14. 


Peth, run by the District Probation and After-care Association. ae 
Next to the Remand Home at Umerkhadi, Bombay, the Poona Justice and 
Remand Home is the biggest in the whole State. Its activity, Peace. 


however, is confined to the municipal limits of Poona City and the Jevent-es anp 
Cantonment areas 6f Poona and Kirkee. Girls in remand are kept raseiorair Deed 
either at the Hindu Women’s Rescue Home, 299, Narayan Peth, Rene Seneee 
Poona 2, or the Mahila Seva Gram, Yerandvana, Poona 4. Babies 

on remand are generally kept at the King Edward Memorial 

Hospital, Sardar Mudaliar Road, Rasta Peth, Poona 2. 


There are five certified schools, two run by Government, namely, Certified Schools. 
the Yeravda Industrial School, Poona 6; the Certified School 
for Girls at Sirur; and three others run by private institutions. 


In the Yeravda Industrial School there is accommodation for 
400 boys and arrangement for teaching the following languages :— 
Gujarati, Marathi, Kannada, Urdu and Elementary English. The 
following trades are also taught :—carpentry, smithy, book-binding, 
tailoring, agriculture, poultry-farming and goat dairying, garden- 
ing, cane work and knitting. 


In the Certified School for Girls at Sirur, Marathi is taught and 
also the following trades :—tailoring,. gardening and sisal fibre 
work. This schoo] has been=started to~serve as the nucleus of 
a major institution for girls of the Borstal cum certified school age 
groups. The maximum accommodation at present is for 60 girls. 


The private certified schools are :~{l) the Hingne Stree-Shikshan 
Samstha, Hingne Budruk, Poona 4; (2) the Seva Sadan Home for 
the Homeless, 789-90, Sadashiv Peth, Poona 2; and (3) the Hindu 
Women’s Rescue Home, 299, Narayan Peth, Poona 2. 

There are 24 “fit person” institutions in the whole district, of Fit person 
which 16 are located in Poona City or the Cantonment areas of Institutions. 
Foona and Kirkee, and 8 in other towns, viz., one each at Junnar, 

Paud, Kedgaon, Dhond, Baramati and Lonavla and two at Tale- 
gaon. 

The District Probation and After-care Association runs an atter- After-care Hostel. 
care hostel. The total annual expenditure of the association for the 
year 1948-49 was Rs. 43,520. During the same year, the associa- 
tion received contributions from Government totalling Rs. 37,159 
and small grants from local bodies totalling Rs. 726. The Associa- 
tion is planning to expand its work in Poona city and the 
various talukas of the district. During the year 1951-52, a regional 
Probation and After-care Association, affiliated to the District 
Probation and After-care Association, Poona, was formed at 
Baramati, and the work of the Baramati Remand Home started. 


The Chief Inspector of Certified Institutions is also the Reclama- Habitual 
tion Officer, Bombay State. This officer has general control of the —_ Offenders 
settlement established at Bijapur under section 15 of the Bombay heii 
Habitual Offenders Restriction Act (LI of 1947). 

Unlike the Criminal Tribes Act, which has been repealed, the 
Habitual Offenders Restriction Act is made applicable to persons 
of all castes and communities alike, and restrictions are imposed 
only after judicial enquiry as prescribed under the Act. 
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Tue DepaRTMENT OF LAND REcorps. 


Tue DepanTMeNT oF Lanv Recorps is an adjunct to the Depart- 
ment of Land Revenue. The system of land revenu; that is 
prevalent in the Poona district is the rayatvdri one, and it is based 
upon a complete measurement, classification and assessment of 
the land. Under the rayatvdri system, land revenue is paid by the 
holder direct to Government and not to an intermediary as is the 
case under the talukdari, zamindari, and other similar systems. It 
was in fact in the Poona district that the first system of measure- 
ment, classification and assessment, or what is termed “survey and 
settlement operations,” was introduced. The original survey and 
settlement operations in the district were completed by 1853, and the 
first revision settlement of the first taluka settled in Poona came in 
1868. All the pre-merger talukas in the district have had two revision 
settlements, The settlement of Indapur was revised for the third 
time in 1948. No revision.settlements haye been carried out in 
merged areas. Under a post-war scheme all inam villages have 
been surveyed and classified, and they are now being settled under 
another scheme. As a result, all the lands in the district, except a few 
inam villages which were not subject to compulsory survey and 
settlement, have been measured and classified. 


At present, the main objects:of Government in the Land Records 
Department are to maintain survey records and village maps up to 
date; to simplify and cheapen periodical settlement operations ; to 
provide a record of rights for the protection of all who hold interests 
in land; to reduce, simplify and cheapen litigation in respect of 
lands in revenue and civil courts; and to provide the statistics 
rey for sound administration in all matters connected with 
and. 


The Land Records Department is required to maintain the 
voluminous survey and classification records up to date by keeping 
very careful notes of all changes. It also organizes and carries 
out village site and city surveys on an extensive scale, and arranges 
for their proper maintenance. It undertakes special surveys for 
private individuals and public bodies (e.g., railways, municipalities 
and local boards) and for the Defence Department of the Union 
Government and other Government departments. The department 
is also responsible for conducting all the periodical revenue settle- 
ment operations in the State. ; 
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Village maps form an important portion of land records. There 
are village maps for all surveyed villages in the district. Village 
lands are divided into survey numbers with their sub-divisions or 
pot or phalni numbers, and lands not included in survey numbers, 
such as rivers, nalds, forests, etc., are plotted on the village map. 
Inam holdings and lands set apart for public purposes are formed 
into separate survey numbers. The area of cach survey number 
is separately entered in the land records under an indicative number, 
and the area of each sub-division number is also separately entered 
under an indicative number subordinate to that of the survey 
number of which it is a portion. The standard of area is the 
English acre with its sub-division, the guntha (121 square yards, 
i.c., the square formed on one chain or 11 yards), 40 gunthas making 
one acre. There arc boundary marks provided to the fields 
measured, 


Assessments are based on a classification of the lands into dry- 
crop, rice and garden lands, with various sub-classifications under 
each head. The soil (and water) classification values of these lands 
are expressed in terms of the rupec-scale (i.é., in annas) and are fixed 
with reference to the circumstances of the tract of country in which 
the land is located and to the nature of the cultivation. 


Under section 185B of the Bombay Land Revenue Code (V of 
1879), a records of rights has to be maintained in every village, and 
such record has to include the following particulars :— 


(a) the names of all persons) who are holders, occupants, 
owners, tenants or mortgagees of the land or assignees of the rent 
or revenue thercof ; 

(b) the nature and extent of the respective interest of such 
pees and the conditions or liabilities (if any) attaching thereto ; 
anc 

(c) the rent or revenue (if any) payable by or to any such 
person. 

Section 1385C of the same Code lays down that any person 
acquiring any right has to report the acquisition of such right to the 
village accountant (talathi). Under Government orders in the 
Registration Manual, sub-registrars have to send extracts of registered 
documents which involve alterations of title to property to talathis 
and city survey officers for the correction of the record of rights and 
the property registers. Under section 135D, the talathi has to 
enter, in a register of mutations, acquisitions of rights coming to 
his knowledge cither through reports made to him or through other 
sources. These changes are then transferred to village forms VII-XU 
after they have been properly certified by a proper revenue officer. 


There is also a register of tenancies kept in the village in respect 
of all lands of the village. 


As already stated in the paragraph devoted to the Land Revenue 
Department, it is the duty of the village officers to make an cstimate 
of the areas under various crops and prepare an annewari of the 
crops of the village. They have to keep a watch over village 
boundarics and the boundaries of Government waste lands to detect 
encroachments on Government land and protect trees and other 
properties of the State. They have also to keep records of births and 
deaths and also of sources of water supply. They have also to keep 
an account of the agricultural stock and help in the census of such 
stock. 
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Above the village officers is the district staff of circle inspectors. 
As these officers are primarily meant to assist the revenue officers, 
they work under the Collector. The circle inspector is the super- 
visor, under the orders of the Mamlatdar or Mahilkari, of the revenue 
administration and the survey and revenue records of every 
village in his circle. His duty is to supervise the work done by the 
village officers. 

Then, there is the district and cadastral survey staff who do 
measurement work, the staff in the District Survey Office who keep 
the survey records up to date, and the city survey staff who maintain 
the city survey records up to date. These establishments work 
under the District Inspector of Land Records and are administered 
and controlled by the Superintendent of Land Records and the 
Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land Records. 


The State Government has powers under section 95 of the Bombay 
Land Revenue Code to direct the survey of any land in any part 
of the State with a view to the settlement of the land revenue, 
and to the record and preservation of rights connected therewith, 
or for any other similar purpose. The survey officers deputed by 
Government to conduct or take part in surveys are given powers 
under section 96 of the Land Revenue Code to require the assist- 
ance of all persons interested in=the lands and of all taluka and 
village officers. 

The lands are actually measured and classified by the District 
Surveyor and Cadastral Surveyors. They are in direct subordination 
to the District Inspector of Land Records, who is responsible for 
their work. The primary duty of the District Surveyor is the 

erformance of measurement and classification in such cases as cannot 
be entrusted to the cadastral surveyors on account of their difficulty, 
size, importance or urgency. The district survey staff in the Poona 
district consists of one District Surveyor and 20 cadastral surveyors 
(of whom only seven are permanent). The pot hissa survey staff 
(in 1950) consisted of one Nimtandar and 12 pot hissa surveyors. 
This staff is, however, * subject. to. variation from year to year 
according to actual requirements. 

The District Inspector of Land Records, Poona, is the officer in 
charge of the Land Records Department in the district and is 
directly subordinate to the Superintendent of Land Records, Poona 
Circle, in all technical matters. He is also the direct subordinate 
of the Collector and has to carry out all administrative orders of 
the Coliector in matters of survey and land records. . 


It is the dutv of the District Inspector of Land Records to 
inspect the village records (except those that deal purely with land 
revenue) and bring defects to the notice of the taluka officers 
and to certify mutations in the record of rights. He has also 
to inspect the village forms concerning births and deaths and vital 
statistics. He also compiles the annual agricultural returns, c&ttle 
census and returns of water sources, etc., on behalf of the Collector. 
It is part of his duties-- 

(a) to supervise and test the measurement and classification 
work of surveyors ; 

(b) to supervise the District Survey Office ; 

(c) to test the work of Circle Inspectors and talathis, i.e., village 
records, crop inspection, boundary mark repairs, etc. ; 

(d) to train Circle Inspectors, District Deputy Collectors and 

Assistant Collectors in survey and settlement matters ; 
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(<) to inspect the City Survey Office ; 
f) to advise the revenue officers in the district in all technical 
matters ; and 
(zg) to control all measurement and classification work. 

The District Survey Office is the central land records office of 
the district. It is in charge of the Headquarter Assistant. The 
Headquarter Assistant has to act under the orders of the District 
Inspector of Land Records. He is in charge of the records and 
is responsible for all work in connection therewith. Subject to the 
rules made by Government and the payment of prescribed fees, 
niaps and some other land records are open to the inspecton of 
the public at reasonable hours. On payment of prescribed fees, 
maps and extracts from final survey papers are supplicd to 
applicants. All changes in area and assessment of survey numbers 
are recorded in kamjasti patraks and transferred to other survey 
records. On the further sub-division of survey numbers or hissas, 
the consequent changes in area and assessment are recorded in 
akarphod patraks. The kdmjasti patraks with their abstracts signed 
by the District Inspector and countersigned by the Superin- 
tendent of Land Records, and the akharphod patraks, are sent to 
the enue authorities for the correction of the relevant maps and 
records. 


Surveys of cities, towns and villages have two objects in view, 
viz., (1) the survey of all lands within the site of the area to which 
the survey has been extended, including all occupied and un 
occupied areas, roads, tanks, ete., with a view to providing a map 
for administrative purposes, and (2) an enquiry into the title 
and tenure upon which all land is held within these limits, to 
determine encroachments upon State lands, and to issue sanads in 
confirmation of title to landlords. Under section 183 of the 
Bombay Land Revenue Code every holder of a building site is 
entitled, after payment of the survey fee, to receive a sanad 
containing a plan and description of his holding. 


City survey staffs are maintained in the district for each of 
the following groups:—(1) Poona; (2) Dhond-Baramati; and 
(3) Lonavla-Saswad. The Mamlatdar, Poona City, is the Cit 
Survey Officer, Poona. He supervises the City Survey Office, whicl 
is in charge of a Supcrintendent who is appointed by the Collector 
of Poona from the Revenue Department cadre. Under him there 
are six “maintenance surveyors,” four of whom are permanent and 
two temporary. Dhond-Baramati and Lonavla-Saswad groups have 
each one maintenance surveyor. Jn Junnar and Bhor city survey 
has been done, but maintenance of city survey has not yet been 
started. The District Inspector of Land Records is also responsible 
for the measurement and record correction work done by the city 
surveyors. 


On the merger of Bhor State with the Poona district on Ist August 
1949, the survey records of the villages of that State which were 
merged in the Poona district were brought over to the Poona 
District Survey Office. 


Consolidation of agricultural holdings and prevention of 
fragmentation are post-war reconstruction schemes in which the 
Land Records Department has to play a prominent role, especially 
in the preliminary stage of measurement of all new sub-divisions. 
Another measure of post-war reconstruction is a scheme to introduce 
survey and record of rights in all inam villages. 
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Chapter VIII-A of the Bombay Land Revenue Code (V of 1879) 
and chapter III-A of the Land Revenue Rules deal with assess- 
tment and settlement of Land revenue of agricultural land. 
“Settlement” is described as “the result of operations conducted 
in a taluka or part of a taluka in order to determine the land 
revenue assessment.” (Section 117C of the Code). For purposes 
of assessment the lands to be settled shall be divided into groups 
homogeneous as to physical characteristics and economic advantages, 
such as climate, rainfall, general fertility of soil, communications and 
the like ; and standard rates are fixed for the various classes of land 
in the group (namely, dry crop, rice or garden land). The assess- 
ment for each ficld or survey number is deduced from the standard 
rate for the group by reference to the soil and water classification 
value of the ficld or survey number. 


The settlement remains in force for a period of 30 years, unless 
the Government, fcr reasons to be recorded, direct that it shall be 
in force for any shorter period. Power is left with the Govern- 
ment by section 117M of the Code to declare, when a settlement is 
effected, that the settlement rates have been fixed with reference to 
specified prices of specified classes of agricultural produce. When 
such a declaration has been made,.. the State Government may 
reduce or enhance the assessment in the.area concerned by granting 
a rebate or placing a surcharge on the assessment by reference to 
the alteration of the prices of the classes of agricultural produce 
specified in the declaration. In the case of an original settlement, 
it is provided in section 117G that’ in fixing the standard rate the 
aggregate assessment on the occupied Jands in any group shall not 
exceed 35 per cent. of the average rental values on such lands for 
a period or five years immediately preceding the year in which the 
settlement is directed. In the case of a revision settlement, it is 
srovided in section 117F that the aggregate existing assessment of 


ands shall not be increased by “more than 25 per cent. in the case. 


of a group or a taluka and by more than 50 per cent. in the case 
of a village or a survey number or sub-division of it. : 


The Settlement Commissioner is required to report to the 
Government before the 3lst of July in each year the names of the 
talukas in the State the current settlement of which expires on the 
8lst of July three years later. For the purpose of revising the 
assessment of talukas a Settlement Officer is selected to prepare 
the po who is also appointed a Survey Officer under section 18 
of the Code. This officer, when he approaches his task in 
a taluka, will find that, in the previous settlement, (1) the taluka 
has already been divided into groups, (2) for the villages contained 
in each of these groups uniform standard rates of assessment 
have been fixed, and (3) the assessment for each field or survey 
number has also been fixed. His problem is to revise the old groups, 
if necessary, and to fix a new set of standard rates for each grou 
in the taluka. The assessment of individual survey numbers an 
their sub-divisions will then be worked out by increasing or 
decreasing the old assessment in the same proportion as there is 
an increase or decrease in the new standard rates over the old 
standard rates in respect of such Jands. Under section 106, when 
a general classification of the soils of any area has been made 
a second time, or when any original classification of the soil of 
any area has been approved by the Government as final, no such 
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classification shall be again made with a view to the revision of 
the assessment of such area, Statutory provision has been made 
also to exclude from the assessment any improvements made at the 
expense of the holder during the thirty years immediately preced- 
ing the date of expiry of the current settlement. 

The Settlement Officer is instructed by rules to examine fully. 
the past revenue history of the area and assess the general effect 
of the incidence of assessment on the economic condition of the 
area. Information has to be collected by him in respect of the 
following factors which govern the formation of groups :— 

(i) physical configuration ; 

(ii) climate and rainfall; 
(iii) markets ; 

(iv) communications ; 

(v) standard of husbandry ; 

(vi) population and supply of labour ; 

(vii) agricultural resources ; 

(viii) the variations in the area of occupied and cultivated lands 
during the last 30 years ; 

(ix) wages ; 

(x) prices ; 

(xi) yield of the principal crops ; 

(xii) ordinary expenses of cultivating such crops, including the 
wee of the cultivator for his labour in cultivating the 
land ; 

( xiii) sash values of lands used for purposes of agriculture ; 
an 

(xiv) sales of lands used for purposes of agriculture. 


‘Even the manner of obtaining such information is elaborated in 


the Land Revenue Rules. 


Two lines of enquiry have been marked out for the Settlement 
Officer, one direct and the other indirect. The indirect line is 
intended to afford him circumstantial, but none-the-less convincing, 
evidence of the incidence of the assessments by revealing their 
general effect on the economic and agricultural condition of the 
tract. He is instructed to examine from the facts collected by 
him whether the area under cultivation and occupation has 
expanded or contracted, whether the assessment has been collected 
with ease or not, and whether the material condition of the people 
is prosperous or the reverse. He has also to pass under review the 
markets and communications of the tract, the history of the prices . 
of its main staples and the statistics of selling and letting values , 
of the land. In the record of rights is contained a large amount 
of detailed information as to sales and Jeases at various periods 
during the currency of the expiring settlement, which will enable 
him to judge what development, if any, there has been in land 
values since the last settlement. From these he can draw broad 
general conclusions as to the effect of the existing assessment on 
the economic condition of the tract. If he finds that the tract has - 
prospered, he may conclude that judged by this standard, the 
assessments were and are reasonable and moderate, and he may | 
also be led by other general considerations to conclude that they 
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might reasonably and safely be enhanced. On the other hand, his 
view may lead him to an opposite conclusion that the assessments 
should be reduced or at any rate left unaltered. 


The direct line of enquiry is intended to enable him to judge 
what should be the limit of enhancement or reduction as the case 
may be. General instructions issued to settlement officers indicate 
the manner of analysis of rents, both in cash and in kind, 
A comparison of the rents with assessment, will give the officer 
fairly definite ideas of the profits of cultivation in various villages 
and groups in the taluka and of the ratio of the incidence of the 
assessment .on those profits. In the light of the information gained 
by him, he may, if necessary, make any redistribution or readjust- 
; a of the burden of assessment over the various groups of the 
taluka, 


The settlement officer’s report should contain all the information 
collected by him in respect of the factors governing the formation 
of groups. It should also contain the reasons for his proposals 
and a statement showing the effect of the proposal as compared 
to that of the current settlement. He submits his report to the 
Collector and sends copies of it to the Settlement Commissioner. 
The latter arranges for its translation\in_the regional languages of 
the villages concerned and for the printing of the translations, 
The report is published by the Collector in the regional denguade 
of the village by posting it in the chdvdi or other prominent public 
place in the village and also at the taluka katcheri. Three months 
are allowed to the public to send petitions of objections. After 
the expiry of this period, the Collector forwards the settlement 
report and the petitions of objections, together with his remarks, 
to the Settlement Commissioner, and the latter submits them to 
the Government with his own remarks and recommendations. Any 
person aggrieved by the report published by the Collector may 
within two months of the publication, apply to the Government 
for reference of the report to the Bombay Revenue Tribunal which 
is constituted under the Bombay Revenue Tribunal Act (XII of 
1939), stating his objections to the report and the grounds therefor. 
Along with his application he has to deposit a sum of Rs. 100. 
On receipt of the application the Government is bound to refer 
the matter to the tribunal. Within two months of the date of 
‘eference, after hearing the applicant and also the Government 
ficer deputed to appear before it, the tribunal has to submit to 
he Government its opinion on the objections raised. The settle- 
nent report, with the objections, if any, received thereon, and the 
pinions of the Revenue Tribunal on a reference, if any, made to 
: are laid on the table of each chamber of the State legislature. 
‘he report is then liable to be discussed by a resolution moved in 
ach chamber at its next following session. After the termination 
f such session, the Government is at liberty to pass such orders on 

as it deems fit. The assessment for each recorded holding 

then calculated. The new settlement is then deemed to have been 
troduced and the land revenue in the area is levied according to 
from such date as the Government may direct. 


This procedure ensures legislative scrutiny of all settlement 
ports. 
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*Chapter XIV of the Land Revenue Rules governs the imposition 
and revision of non-agricultural assessment. Subject to the rules 
contained in that chapter, the Collector is given powers— 


(i) to alter the assessment on alienated and unalienated land 
assessed or held only for purposes unconnected with 
agriculture ; 


(ii) to revise the assessment of any land assessed or held or 
used for any non-agricultural purpose on the expiry of the period 
for which the assessment has been fixed; and 


(iii) to fix and revise the assessment of land held or used for 
any non-agricultural purpose but which has not been assessed to 
land revenue under section 52 of the Land Revenue Code. 


For the purpose of determining generally the rate of non-agricul- 
tural assessment leviable, villages, towns and cities are divided by 
Government into two classes. While the minimum assessment is 
the agricultural assessment, the maximum per square yard is 2 pies 
for Class I, and 1 pie for Class IJ. In fixing the rate within the 
above limits due regard is paid=to:the general level, in the locality, 
of the value of lands used for.non-agricultural purposes. In 
special cases, i.e., where the land is situated in an exceptionally 
favourable position or it is used only temporarily for a non- 
st aeaainse purpose, or the purpose for which it is used is 
of a special kind, the Collector may, with the previous sanction 
of the Government, levy a higher rate, but such rate is not 
to exceed 50 per cent. of the estimated annual rental value of the 
land when put to the non-agricultural use in question. Provision 
is also made for the levy. of special rates in areas where there is 
a keen demand for building sites. When any holding which has 
been assessed or is held for non-agricultural purposes other than 
building is, with the Collector's permission, used for residential 
building, the Collector levies the rate of assessment imposed on 
land for such purpose in the locality. When any holding, which 
has been assessed for any non-agricultural use, is used for agricul- 
ture only, the Collector may, on the application of the holder, 
remove the non-agricultural assessment and impose either the old 
agricultural assessment, if any, or a new agricultural assessment 
equivalent to that imposed on similar agricultural lands in the 
vicinity. 


The Collector is required permanently to maintain in his office 
a map of the district upon which is shown by distinct colours o 
otherwise under which a the rules or classes relating to the levy o 
non-agricultural assessment all the lands of the district fall. Am 
every Mamlatdar has to maintain a similar map of his taluka. Thes 
ae are open to public inspection free of charge during all offic 

ours. 


The period for which non-agricultural assessment is fixed 
ordinarily 30 years. 


*The Land Records Department is not connected with the imposition ar 
revision of non-agricultured assessment, which is the function of the Collector. 
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Statistics of Land Revenue Collections—The following. statistics CHAPTER 15. 


relating to the Poona district are taken from the Land Revenue — 
Administration Report of the State for the year 1950-51 :— Revenue and 
NUMBER OF VILLAGES : ee 
Khalsa zt .». 1,223 Statistics of | 
Inam a er 827 Land Revenue 
Rs. Collections. 
GROSS FIXED REVENUE, INCLUDING NON-ACRICUL’ 
ASSESSMENT AND ALL OTHER DUES .. .. 24,832,867 
Deduct— Rs. 


Assessment assigned for special 
and public purposes, includ- 
ing Forest ve 

Net alienation of total inams.. 5,44,052 

Assessment of cultivable land : 
Unoccupied Me 8,429 


Free or specially reduced 20,600 
Remaining fixed revenue for 
collection— 
Agricultural : 
Government occupied land 
including specially 
reduced .. ) 15,08,694 
Alienated lands ~» 180,958 
Building and other non-agri 
cultural assessment .. 168,312 
FLUCTUATING MISCELLANEOUS REVENUE ,. ..  9§,25,557 
Loca, Funp a L. .. 449,579 
Demand - -. 26,51,832 
Remissions ne a's 15,866 
Suspensions 23,571 
Collections ae 22,319,112 
Unauthorized balance 1,408 


Sates Tax DEPARTMENT. 

SALES TAX HAS NOW BECOME THE MOST IMPORTANT SOURCE of revenue  SavEs Tax. 
to the State, because it contributes to the exchequer more than any Sales Tax Act, 
other head of revenue. A general sales tax was first introduced 1946, 
in 1946 by a Governor’s Act, which has since undergone various 
amendments by the Legislature. 

Under the Bombay Sales Tax Act (V) of 1946, as amended up to 
the end of 1951, every dealer was liable to pay sales tax, whose 
annual sales exceeded— 

(a) in the case of a dealer who brought any goods in the 

State of Bombay from any territory other than that notified by 

the State Government in the Official Gazette, Rs. 10,000, pro- 

vided the value of goods was not less than Rs. 1,000; 

(b) in the case of a manufacturer or processor, Rs, 10,000; 
and 
c) in the case of any other dealer, Rs. 30,000. 

All dealers liable to pay the tax had to register themselves _ as 
such and pay the tax on all goods sold by them- except those that 
were exempted. The tax was a one-point tax, sales between 
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registered dealers being free of tax. The general tax was half 
an anna in the rupee, but a special tax at the rate of one anna in 
the rupee was levied on certain goods, mainly luxuries. The rate of 
tax on sales of bullion or specie was only one-fourth per cent. 


After the inauguration of the Constitution of India on the 26th 
January 1950, in accordance with the provisions of Article 286 of 
the Constitution, sales tax was not levied on goods sold to con- 
sumers outside the Bombay State. 

The Act was again amended in 1952, and the amended Act 
{Bombay Sales Tax Act (XXIV of 1952], and the Rules made there- 
under were brought into force from the Ist November 1952. Its 
validity was, however, challenged and the Bombay High Court held 
that it was ultra vires of the State legislature. In the situation created 
by this decision, the Bombay Sales Tax (No. 2), Ordinance, 1952, 
was issued by the Government of Bombay on the 24th December 
1952, to provide for the levy of the tax on sales and purchases of 
goods. The provisions and the language of the ordinance were so 
drafted as to make them conform to the judgment of the High Court. 
Meanwhile, an appeal was also filed by Government betore the 
Supreme Court against the decision of the High Court. 

As the Ordinance could only operate until the expiry of six 
weeks from the opening date sof the next session of the legislature, 
which commenced on the. 16th February 1953, Government intro- 
duced in the Jegislature a Bill embodying the provisions of the 
Ordinance with such formal changes as were necessary to convert 
the Ordinance into an Act. This Bill became Jaw on the 25th 
March 1953 as the Bombay Sales Tax Act (HI of 1953). It was to 
remain in force only up to the 3ist day of March 1954, as Govern- 
ment intended to bring forward amendments to the legislation in 
accordance with the judgment of the Supreme Court after it was 
delivered. The Supreme Court, giving its judgment on the 30th 
March 1953, overruled the decision of the Bombay High Court and 
held that the Bombay Sales Tax Act (XXIV) of 1952 was intra vires 
of the State legislature. In order=te meet the new situation thus 
created, namely, the existence of two Acts in operation govern- 
ing the levy of sales tax, new legislation was passed by the 
Legislature in April 1953 suspending the operation of the 1952 
Act till 31st March 1954, until which date the 1958 Act would 
operate. 

Unoer the Act of 1953, all goods, subject to a few exceptions, are 
liable to a “general tax”; and a few of the goods exempted from 
the general tax and a few others not so exempted, are subject to 
a “special tax”. 

Dealers whose turnover in a year in respect of goods liable to 
the “special tax” is Rs. 5,000 or Jess are exempt from sales tax, 
general or special. Every dealer whose turnover in “special goods” 
“ie. goods liable to special tax) exceeds Rs. 5,000 a year has 
to take outa licence as a “licensed dealer.” Every dealer 
whose turnover in respect of all sales (including the goods declared. 
as exempt from sales tax) exceeds Rs. 30,000 a year has to get himself. 
registered as a “registered dealer.” A registered dealer has also. 
to take out a licence as a “licensed dealer” if his turnover of. 
special goods exceeds Rs. 5,000 in a year; and, vice versa, a licensed 

ealer has to get himself registered if his turnover of all sales of 
goods exceeds Rs. 30,000 in a year. The general tax is not payable 
in respect of turnover up to the first Rs. 30,000; and, similarly, the 
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special tax is not payable in respect of turnover of special goods 
up to the first Rs. 5,000. General tax is payable in addition to the 
special tax and vice versa. Every registered dealer whose turn- 
over in respect of all sales exceeds Rs. 60,000 in a year has to issue 
a bill or cash memorandum in respect of all goods sold by him, 
and every licensed dealer has to issue a bill or cash memorandum 
iv respect of any special goods sold by him, signed and dated by 
him or his servant, manager or agent, to the purchaser, showing 
the particulars of the goods and the price at which the goods are 
sold, and preserve the counterfoil or duplicate, duly signed and 
dated, for a period of not less than three years. 


Forty-nine items of goods are scheduled (Schedule I) as not 
subject to the general tax, and these are composed mostly of 
necessaries of life, such as cereals and pulses, betel leaves, betelnuts, 
bread, firewood and charcoal, fish, fresh eggs, fresh fruits, fresh 
milk, matches, salt, ete. They also include a few agricultural 
implements, cattle, sheep and goats ; fertilizers ; manures including 
vilcakes, etc. Motor spirit, which is taxed under the Bombay Sales 
of Motor Spirit Taxation Act (VI of 1946), is also included in these 
items. 


All other goods are subject to;the»general tax, which is leviable 
at three pies in the rupee. The general tax on sales of bullion or 
specie is only one-fourth per cent. This general tax is leviable only 
from “registered ‘dealers.” It works as a multi-point tax, as it is 
payable by every “registered dealer” irrespective of the fact that 
ae tax has been collected from him by another “registered 

ealer. 


Then there is a special category of goods enumerated in 47 items 
in Schedule JI which are liable to a “special tax.” This is leviable 
from every “licensed dealer.” Many of the goods in this schedule 
are subject to a rate of nine pies in the rupee, and a large number 
to one anna in the rupee. These fall under what may be termed 
“luxury articles,” and include iron, and. steel safes, motor vehicles, 
refrigerators, typewriters, wireless reception instruments, fountain- 
pens, gramophones, ladies’ handbags and vanity bags, musical 
instruments, etc. Jewellery; precious stones; synthetic or artificial 
precious stones; and pearls, real, artificial and cultured ; are liable 
to pay only three pies in the rupee as special tax. Most of these 
articles are liable to both the general tax and the special tax. 

There are, however, certain articles which are exempted from the 
general tax but are subjected to the special tax, viz., (a) artificial 
silk yar; hides and skins of cattle, sheep and goats; raw silk 
and silk yarn; and raw wool tops and woollen yarn (other than 
knitting yarn); which are taxed at three pies in the rupee; and 
(b) cotton (whether ginned or unginned), cotton seed, and oil 
seeds, which are taxed at one per cent. only. The special tax is 
a single point tax, as one licensed dealer who has already paid it 
when purchasing the goods from another licensed dealer has not 
to pay it on the sales made by him of the same goods. 


Under the Rules framed under the Act, Government have given 
several concessions to the trade, designed either to remove 
iltogether the incidence of the tax from certain classes of goods 
ind dealers or to limit the levy of the general tax to only one or 
wo stages. Exemptions from the general tax are given, for 
xample, in the case of sales of goods which are subject to various 
‘ontrol orders under the Bombay Essential Commodities and Cattle 
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(Control) Act (XXIL of 1946), when such. sales are made by 
a recognised association to its member dealers at cost price, and 
exemption is also given to dealers who buy or sell goods as 
commission agents. Goods obtained from another dealer fox 
accommodating a customer are not taxed. This is intended to avoid 
taxation of both the dealers in such cases. Then, non-exempted 
essential goods and bullion and specie are taxed only at the first and 
the last points. The incidence of the tax is also limited in the case 
of raw materials processed for the purpose of making certain 
categories of goods which would subsequently be taxed. Similarly, 
exemption has been given in respect of the special tax in the following 
cases :—~ 
(1) Sales of goods to any licensed dealer where the purchasin 
dealer certifies that the goods are intended for being exporte 
outside or for being sold to dealers having business at other 
places in India outside the State of Bombay. 
(2) Sales of ornaments containing precious stones or pearls, 
where the precious stones or pearls have been purchased from 
other licensed dealers on payment of special tax. 


(3) Sales of certain scheduled goods where such goods have 
been produced from other ‘scheduled goods purchased from 
licensed dealers. 


(4) Sales of special goods specified in entries 1 to 39 of 
Schedule II when sold to’a licensed dealer who certifies that the 
goods are intended for re-sale after processing or for use by him 
as raw matcrials or component parts in the manufacture of other 
special goods to be sold, 


A purchase tax equal to the amount of the general tax and/or 
the special tax is leviable on such goods as may be notified by the 
State Government,* which have been despatched or brought from 
any place in India outside the State of Bombay and are actually 
delivered as a direct result of a sale to a buyer in the State of 
Bombay for consumption /thereinj) unless the buyer produces 
a declaration made by the seller of such goods that the seller is 
a registered dealer or a licensed dealer, as the case may be, and 
shall pay the tax on such sale in due course. 


For purposes of the administration of the Sales Tax Act, the 
Poona Aistrict is divided into two charges. Part of the Poona City 
is in charge of a Sales Tax Officer, Grade II, and the rest of the 
Poona City and the Poona district is in charge of a Sales Tax Officer 
(Junior), Both of them have their headquarters at Poona. Seven 
Sales Tax Inspectors work under the former and six Inspectors 
under the latter. 


The Sales Tax Officer exercises the powers delegated to him 
under the Bombay Sales Tax Act and Rules for the general 
administration of the Act in his charge. He registers or licenses 
dealers who are liable to payment of tax on sales and is invested 
with the power of assessing them. He receives periodical returns 
from the dealers registered showing their gross turnover during 
the period and the tax payable by them, and he checks the returns 
passes orders of assessment and takes steps for the recovery of the 
tax assessed. He has also to detect cases of evasion of tax. He 
is the head of his office and is primarily responsible for its genera 
administration. 


"Motor vehicles..and Chassis of motor vehicles have already been. notified. 
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The officer next above the Sales Tax Officer is the Assistant CHAPTER 15. 
Collector of Sales Tax of the Circle which includes the district of ee 
Poona. The Sales Tax Officer seeks clarification and advice from Revenue and 
the Assistant Collector in certain matters relating to the adminis- Finance. 
tration of the Act. He has also to submit to the Assistant Collector Saves Tax. 
all cases which he is not competent to deal with. Appeals lie Administration. 
from the orders of the Sales Tax Officer to the Assistant Collector, 

from the Assistant Collector to the Collector of Sales Tax, and from 

the Collector to the Sales Tax Tribunal. 


The following table gives for the years noted the amount of 
sales tax collected in the Poona district, the collection charges, and 
the propertion of collection charges to the amount collected :— 


Proportion of 


collection 
Year Amount Collection charges to 
collected. charges. amount 
collected, 
Rs. Rs. 
1946-47 (from Ist October 6,79,000 82,010 4-71 per cent. 
1946 to 81 March 
1947). 
1947-48 .. »23,43,000 44,200 1-89 per cent. 
1948-49 .» $1,50,415 1,07,250 8-40 per cent. 
1949-50 .. 50,42,547 1,15,730 2-29 per cent. 
1950-51 .. §6(55,22,418 1,01,480 1-84 per cent, 


THe REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT. 


UNDER ‘THE INDIAN RecistRaTiOoN Acr (XVI or 1908), compulsory Recrsrrarion. 
registration is required in the case of certain documents and_ Registration of 
optional registration is provided. for certain other documents. As Documents. 
a rule, fees are levied for such registration, but the State Govern- 
ment have exempted from payment of fees documents relating to 
co-operative credit societies, land mortgage banks, urban banks 
(up to the value of Rs. 2,000) and housing societies (up to the value 
of Rs. 5,000). Similarly, awards under the Bombay Agricultural 
Debtors’ Relief Act (XXVIII of 1947) are also registered free. 

Marriages under the Parsi Marriages and Divorces Act (III of 1936), 
and the Special Marriages Act -(III of 1872), are also registered. 


There are (in 1949) two registration offices for Poona (viz. Registry offices. 

Haveli I, housed in a building in the Mamlatdar’s office compound 
in Shukrawar Peth; and Haveli II, situated in the premises of the 
office of the District Registrar, Poona, in the compound of the 
Collector’s office), and eleven others located at Ghoda (Ambegaon 
taluka), Baramati, Bhor, Dhond, Indapur, Junnar, Narayangaon 
(Junnar taluka), Khed, Vadgaon (Mawal taluka), Saswad 
(Purandar taluka) and Ghednadi (Sirur taluka). Each of these 
is in charge of a Sub-Registrar. 


The Collector of Poona District is ex officio District Registrar. pjistrict Re , 
The Registration unit is different and separate from the Revenue pone neers 
staff, but the District Registrar has powers of supervision over the 
entire district registration staff. The sub-registrars are appointed 
by the Inspector General of Registration, but the District Registrar 
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has powers to make appointments of sub-registrars in temporary 
vacancies. The Sub-Registry and District Registry karkuns and 
peons- are appointed by the District Registrar himself. The 
District Registrar carries out the instructions of the Inspector 
General in departmental matters, and if he has any suggestions for 
the improvement of the registration system, he submits them to 
the Inspector General. The District Registrar solves the difficulties 
encountered by sub-registrars in the course of their day to day 
work. He visits the sub-registry offices and attends to the disposal 
of routine matters with the help of his Personal Assistant and the 
Headquarter Sub-Registrar, who is Joint Sub-Registrar, Haveli II. 
He hears appeals and applications preferred to him under 
sections 72 and 73 of the Indian Registration Act (XVI of 1908) 
against refusals to register documents by the sub-registrars under 
him. He is competent to accord sanction for the levy of fines under 
sections 25 and 84 (ibid), condoning delays in presentation of 
documents after a period of four months and in appearance of 
executants after the statutory period, and ordering such documents 
to be registered. He is equally competent to order refunds in case 
of surcharges and to grant remissions in safe custody fees in 
suitable cases. A will or codicil may be deposited with him under 
a sealed cover. The District Registrar is also authorised to receive 
declarations under the Muslim Personal (Shariat) Application Act 
(XXVI of 1987). 


The sub-registrars are immediately subordinate to the District 
Registrar. The chief function of the sub-registrar is to register 
documents for which the required stamp duties and registration 
fees are paid. He keeps a record of such registered documents 
and notifies, whenever necessary, the facts of registration to the 
Revenue and City Survey officials for record of rights and mutation 
of names in their property registers. On application from parties, 
he issues certified copies from preserved records of registered 
documents, Every sub-registrar)is an ex officio Registrar of Parsi 
marriages. The powers of solemnising marriages under the Special 
Marriages Act (III of 1872) are vested in the sub-registrar working 
as Headquarter Sub-Registrar, Haveli I. 


The work of inspection is done by the Inspector of Registration, 
Poona Division feomprising Ahmednagar, Poona and Sholapur 
districts), Prant Officers, and the District Registrar, and the 
inspection memoranda drawn up by these officers are scrutinised 
by the Inspector General of Registration. The Inspector of 
Registration is directly subordinate to the Inspector General of 
Hegistration and does not exercise any administrative control over 
registration offices. He is not a subordinate of the District Registrar. 
His duty is mainly confined to the inspection of the technical work 
of the registration offices, including the central office of record, and 
to audit their accounts. He inspects the books in the central office 
of record and reports to the District Registrar about their condition, 
so that those in-danger of being destroyed may be recopied and 
authenticated according to the law. He examines the books, 
indexes, accounts and other records in the offices of the sub-registrars 
once a year, and sends one copy of his memorandum of inspection 
to the District Registrar and another to the Inspector General for 
approval. The Inspector General will pass orders in respect of such 
memorandum, with his remarks or suggestions, if any, which will 
be complied with by the sub-registrar. 
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The average annual income of the Poona Hepeeee District CHAPTER 13. 


fs Rs. 1,97.514 and the average annual expenditure Rs. 64,139 
based on the figures for the triennium 1947-49). The copying of 
ocuments is done in nine offices by means of photography and 
in the rest four by hand. During 1949 (including the figures for 
the Bhor sub-registry office, which came under Poona only when 
the merger scheme was brought into effect on Ist August 1949), 
in all, 19,106 documents were registered in the district ; composed 
of 17,710 documents falling under compulsory registration and of 
the aggregate value of Rs. 2,78,79,137; 1,001 documents falling 
under optional registration and of the aggregate value of 
Rs. 14,98,118; 259 documents affecting moveable property and of 
the aggregate value of Rs. 4,683,670; and 136 wills. There were 
13 marriages registered under the Parsi Marriages Act and 
93 marriages solemnised under the Special Marriages Act. 


Tue Stamp DEPARTMENT. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF Stamps, Bomsay, is the authority who 
controls the supply and sale of State stamps in the State, while 
in the Poona district the Collector of Poona, as the administrative 
head, holds general charge of the Stamp Department. There 
is no officer in the district.specially in Chatge of Stamps. The 
werk is done by the Stamps: Head Karkun under the supervision 
of the Assistant Treasury Officer, Poona, who is a gazetted officer. 
The Assistant ‘Treasury Officer himself is under the general 
supervision of the Treasury Officer, Poona. He has charge of the 
Local Depot at Poona, and is responsible for the maintenance of 
the stock of stamps, their distribution to branch depots and 
their sale to the sublic. He is empowered to grant refund of the 
value of Gniced: spoilt and obsolete stamps presented to 
him within the prescribed period. A branch depot is located 
at every taluka or mahal headquarter and it is in charge of the 
Sub-Treasury Officer, i.e., the Mamlatdar or Mahalkari. The Sub- 
Treasury Officers are also empowered to grant refund of stamps 
to a limited extent. 


To suit public convenience, stamps are sold not only at the Local 
Depot and the branch depots, but also at various other centres by 
vendors authorised by Government. There are 82 _ licensed 
stamp vendors in the district. 


The following table gives the total incomes realized from stam 
duty in the Poona district during the years 1949-50, 1950-51, aid 
1951-52, and the amounts paid to licensed stamp vendors during 
those years :— 


1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 
Rs. Rs, 
Total income realized from 
stamp duty :— 
Judicial stamps .. 8,16,793 9,19,812 9,09,281 
Non-Judicial stamps .. 9,69,382 7,89,022 7,41,386 
Discount paid to stamp 
18 
Judicial stamps << 2,882, 8,828 3,158 


Non-Judicial stamps ee 9,361 9,352 9,518 
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Tye Motor VEHICLES DEPARTMENT. 


Tne Motor Veurctes DEPARTMENT deals with the administratior 
of the Motor Vehicles Act (IV of 1989) and the Bombay Moto 
Vehicles Tax Act (XXXIV of 1985). Under the first Act all moto 
vehicles have to be registered; all drivers have to take ow 
licence, which is given only on their passing a prescribed test o: 
competence ; the hours of work of drivers are restricted ; and thirc 
party insurance of all private vehicles plying in public places ha: 
to be effected. It gives power to the State Governments to subjec 
vehicles to strict mechanical tests and to control the number o: 
vehicles to be licensed for public hire, specifying their routes anc 
also the freight rates. Fees are leviable for registration and issue 
of licences amd permits. 


There is a State Transport Authority for each State and Regiona 
Transport Authorities have been set up for convenient regions o. 
a State. The State Transport Authority co-ordinates the activitie: 
of the regional transport authorities. 


The Regional Transport Authority controls the motor transpor 
in the region and deals with the issue of permits to different categorie: 
of transport vehicles according to the policy laid down by the State 
Transport Authority and the State Government from time to time 
It also performs such duties:as grant-of authorisations to drive public 
service vehicles and conductors’ licences, taking departmental actio1 
against those permit-holders: who contravene any condition of th: 
permit, etc., and prescribing policy in certain important matter. 
relating to motor transport in the region. 

The Regional Transport Authority for South Deccan with head 
quarters at Poona, has jurisdiction over the Poona district and alsc 
over the districts of Satara’ North,, Sholapur and Kolhapur. I 
consists of five official and five non-official members nominated by 
Governinent under sub-section (1) of section 44 of the Moto: 
Vehicles Act. 


The Regional Transport, Officer, functions as the Sccretary 
and Executive Officer of the authority. In his capacity as Regiona 
Transport Officer he is the authority for licensing drivers anc 
registering vehicles and also for prosecuting in cases of offence: 
committed under the Motor Vehicles Act. Acting under the 
authority of the Regional Transport Authority, he is responsible 
for all the duties connected with the issue and countcersignature 0! 
authorisations to drive public service vehicles and conductors 
licences and with the grant, revocation, suspension and cancellatior 
of permits for public carriers, private carriers, stage carriages anc 
taxi cabs. 

One Assistant Regional Transport Officer and two Supervisor. 
assist the Regional Transport Officer at headquarters. Five Moto 
Vehicles Inspectors look after the work of registration, inspectior 
of motor vehicles, testing of motor drivers and conductors, checkins 
of motor vehicles and detecting offences under the Motor Vehicle: 
Act. They are assisted by two Assistant Motor Vchicle Inspector: 
in these duties. One Motor Vehicle Prosecutor looks after the 
prosecution work and condnets cases Jaunched in courts of law 
He also assists the Regional Transport Officer by giving legal opinior 
whenever need arises. 


This Department has liaison with the Police Department. The 
Police Department carries out periodical checks of motor vehicle: 
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and detects offences under the Motor Vehicles Act. It also attends CHAPTER 15. 
to references from the Motor Vehicles Department regarding —— 
verification of character of applicants for public service vehicle Revenue and 
authorisations, conductors’ licences, taxi cab permits, etc. It also Finance. 
helps in the verification of non-use of vehicles and recoveries of Morton Vewicies. 
arrears of taxcs and in specifying particular places for bus stops, 

etc. 


The District Magistrate comes into relation with this department 
in connection with imposition of restrictions on road transport, 
fixation of speed limits, and location of motor stands. 


Under the Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act, taxes are levied on Motor Vehicles 
all motor vehicles, except those designed and used solely for carry- Tax Act. 
ing out agricultural operations on farms and farm tarde The 
taxes are based on the types of vehicles (e.g. motor cycles, tricycles, 
goods vehicles, passenger vehicles, etc.), and their laden or unladen 
weight. The Act has removed all municipal and State tolls on 
motor vehicles. The Rules made under this Act lay down that 
when a vehicle is to be registered within the State, the 
registcring authority (i.c., the Regional Transport Officer) shall 
verify the particulars furnished in the application for registration 
(¢.g., the make of the vehicle, its-capacity, etc.), and determine the 
rate of the tax for which the vehicle is. liable. Every registered 
owner who wants to use or keep for use any vehicle in the State 
has to pay the tax determined, stating the limits within which he 
intends to use the vehicles, i.¢.; whether only within the limits of 
a particular municipality or cantonment or throughout the State. 
A token for the payment of the tax will be issued by the registering 
authority and this has to be attached to and carried on the vehicle 
at all times when the vehicle is in use in a public place. A fresh 
declaration has to be made annually, or every time the tax has to 
paid (ie., quarterly, half-yearly or annually). The registering 
authority before issuing the tokén in respect of the payment of the 
tax has to satisfy itself that every declaration is complete in all 
respects and the proper amount of tax has been paid. 


CHAPTER 16-—DEVELOPMENTAL DEPARTMENTS. 
Tre AcrRIcuLrunAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE WORK CARRIED ON BY THIS DEPARTMENT may be grouped under 
four sections, viz., (1) demonstration and extension; (2) research 
and education; (3) agricultural engineering; and (4) livestock 
(cattle), sheep-breeding, poultry farming and dairy development. 
At the head of the department in the State is the Director of 
Agriculture, and there are two Joint Directors, one for Engineering 
and the other for Extension. Three Deputy Directors—one in 
charge of Seed Multiplication and Extension, a second in charge of 
Manures, Fertilizers and Rural Development, and a third in charge 
of Research and Education—co-ordinate the work of their respective 
sections in the State as a whole. One Deputy Director for Crop 
Research concerns himself with the technical side of crop research. 


The officer of the department in charge of agricultural work in 
the district is the District Agricultural Officer. He is direct! 
responsible to the Director of. Agriculture. There are six Agricul- 
tural Officers under him, including the Assistant District Agricultural 
Officer and the Agricultural Officer in charge of the Crop 
Protection Scherie, all members of the Subordinate Agricultural 
Service, who supervise the work of the different agricultural 
jivisions in the district. There are also seventy Agricultural 
Assistants, at the rate of five per taluka. The District Agricultural 
Officer is responsible for the following :— 


‘3 Organizing the work of agricultural demonstration centres 
and holding field demonstrations in. important agricultural 
practices related to agriculture, horticulture, livestock, etc. 

ba Organization of crop protection service. 

(c) Supervision of crop-cutting experiments. 

te Inspection of offices and depots in the district. 

e) Submission of season and crop reports. 

(f) Working of “grow more food” schemes, e.g., procurement 
and distribution of improved seeds, and co-ordinating agricultural 
extension work connected with livestock,- mechanical cultivation, 
soil conservation and lift irrigation, either directly or indirectly— 
the last through tho district committees on various agricultural 
matters of which he is a member. 


Demonstration and Extenston.—Fifteen demonstration centres have 
been opened on cultivators’ farms. The owner-cultivator adopts the 
agricultural improvements advocated by the department under the 
supervision of the Agricultural Assistant. Field demonstrations of 
standing crops are held during every season. 
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Extension work is carried out by the Agricultural Assistants. The 
taluka is divided into five circles, each in charge of an_ assistant; 
Each circle has a depot wherein improved seeds, manures, etc., are 
stocked for sale. There are two or three co-operative societies 
collaborating with the department in the work of manure 
distribution. 


Research._The rescarch farms in the district are in charge of 
a senior Agricultural Officer. In field work, the Agricultural 
Assistants assist the Agricultural Officer. The Agricultural Officer 
works under the control of the Deputy Director of Agriculture, Crop 
esearch. 

There are two farms in the district, viz., the Potato Research 
Station, Vadgaon-Kashimbeg, and the Rice-Breeding Station, 
Vadgaon. The former was started only in 1948-49, with the object 
of ascertaining the optimum cultural, manuria]l and water require- 
ments of the potato crop. The aim of the rice-breeding section is 
to do comprehensive plant-breeding and agronomic research on rice, 
Botanical selection in Nagli, Nilwa (fodder jowar) and San for green 
manuring has also been in progress at this station. 

Experiments on cold storage of fruits and vegetables, root-stocks 
of musambi and chikkoo, and_graps-vine spacing and training are 
carried on in the Ganeshkhind Fruit Experiment Station, Kirkee, 
under the Horticulturist: to-Government. 


Epucation: The Agricultural College, Poona.—There is an 
Agricultural College at Poona. Established in 1908, it has been train- 
ing students for the degree course in Agriculture. It was formerly 
affiliated to the Bombay University, but since the establishment of 
the Poona University in 1948, it has come under the jurisdiction 
of the new university. It_is run,as a Government institution under 
the Department of Agriculture. The Principal of the College is the 
immediate head of the college. (See under Chapter 17—Education 
Dept.—Poona University.) 

Many of the professors_and lecturers of the college have also 
duties connected with research, administration and advice on 
technical matters. As regards these duties, they are under the 
control of the Deputy Director, Research and Education. 

The Professor of Agronomy is in charge of some agronomic 
experiments. He is also in control of the staff having management 
of the farm attached to the college and also of another farm of 
85 acres attached to the college farm for cultivation under the 
“grow more food” campaign. 

The Professor of Botany is also Economic Botanist to Govern- 
ment. He is also in charge of a scheme for the improvement of 
grasses and leguminous foddcr crops. He has also charge of 
a herbarium in which there is a collection of about 11,000 species 
of plants belonging to the Bombay State. With the help of this 
callection: plant specimens received from various sources are 
identified. Information regarding the medicinal, fibre and other uses 
of plants is also supplied. Whenever necessary, samples of seed 
reccived from various sources are examined te their purity and 
germination capacity, and the results supplied to interested parties, 

The Professor of ee Economics, in addition to teaching 
the subject of Agricultural Economics, undertakes village surveys, 
collects useful economic. data and does research work in cost 
accounting, etc. 
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The Professor of Horticulture is the Horticulturist to Government, 
fHe has charge of the Fruit Products Control Laboratory and the 
mspectorial staff appointed to administer the Fruit Products 
Jontrol Order, 1948. Propaganda in horticulture is carried out in 
the district by the Assistant Horticulturist to Government. 

. The Professor of Entomology is also Agricultural Entomologist to 
woverninent. 


The Professor of Plant Pathology is the Plant Pathologist to 
Government. 


The Professor of Agricultural Chemistry is also the Agricultural 
Chemist to Government. 


A Dairy is attached to the Agricultural College. 


The Agricultural School, Manjri.-This school was established in 
June 1947. It is situated on the Poona-Sholapur road, about 8 miles 
from Poona and about 3 miles from Loni. A farm of 382 acres is 
attached to it, where irrigated crops of sugarcane, vegetables and 
fruits and unirrigated crops of rice, wheat, jowar, bajri and ground- 
nut are grown. Seventy-five students are admitted to the school 
every year. ‘he aims of the school are to impart practical training 
in agriculture suited to the needs of the people and to make the 
students selt-reliant and disciplineds=No rent is charged for hostel 
accommodation, and a stipend of Rs. 20 per mensem is paid to each 
student for meeting his boarding charges. In addition, two sets 
of school uniforins, each consisting of a shirt, a pant and a cap, are 
supplied free of cost to each student. 

At the head of the school is a Superintendent who works under 
the direction of the Deputy Director of Agriculture, Research and 
Education. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING.~The Joint Director, Enginecring, 
co-ordinates the work done relating to mechanical cultivation, lift 
irrigation, boring, water-finding, erection of and repairs to oil engines, 
oil engine training class, soil conservation, soil physics, etc. 


Mechanical Cultivation—There is one tractor unit stationed in the 
Poona district in charge of a Foreman Supervisor who works under 
the control] of the Assistant Mechanical Engineer, Central Division, 
Poona. The ploughing programme is drawn up by the District 
Agricultural Officer in consultation with the District Development 
Board. The Foreman Supervisor also does direct canvassing for 
the ploughing work. The tractors are normally sent to those talukas 
in which consolidated areas are offered for ploughing. 


Lift Irrigation.—An Assistant Agricultural Engineer (B. A. S. 
Class II), stationed at Poona, helps the Agricultural Engineer to 
Government in supervising the work connected with lift irrigation 
throughout the State. He is also in charge of the mechanical side 
of all lift irrigation schemes, Government or co-operative, and he 
is assisted in this work by two Mechanical Supervisors, one for 
Government schemes and the other for co-operative schemes. 


Boring._The Boring Engineer, with his headquarters at Poona, 
is the executive head of the Boring Section and looks after all boring 
work in the State. Four boring machines (one Ideco and three 
Musto Patent Power) have been allotted to the Poona district. 


Water-finding Machine.-One Agricultural Officer, with head- 
quarters at Poona, looks after this work throughout the State. 
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Erection of and Repairs to Oil Engines.—A Mechanical Assistant is 
stationed at Poona to attend to the work of erection, repairs, etc., 
of oil engines and pumping plants at the request of agriculturists. 

Oil Engine Training Class.—An oil-engine training class is run at 
the Agricultural Engineer's Workshop at Poona. This is meant 
primarily for giving training to cultivators’ sons and imparts 
instruction in erection, maintenance, repair, etc., of oil engines and 
pops. The course lasts for three months, and four courses are 
neld every year. A fee of Rs. 25 per course is charged to each 
student. Instruction is given in Marathi. 


Soil Conservation—The Poona district falls under the charge of 
the Sub-Divisional Soil Conservation Officer, Poona, who is under 
the control of the Divisional Soil Conservation Officer, Central 
Division, Poona. His main work is execution, supervision and 
control of the soil conservation work in his charge, which extends 
over three districts, namely, Poona, Satara South and Kolaba. He 
is assisted in his work by a field staff of 3 Agricultural Officers and 
15 Agricultural Assistants. 

There is a Land Improvement Board in the district, constituted 
under the Bombay Land Improvement Schemes Act (XXVIII of 
1942), which is composed of (1) the Collector, (2) the District 
Agricultural Officer, (3) the Divisional Soil Conservation Officer, 
Central Division (Secretary), and (4) the Secretary, District Develop- 
ment Board. The board has power to direct the preparation of 
land improvement schemes for any area within its jurisdiction. The 
preparation of such schemes is usually entrusted to the Soil 
Conservation staff. The final plans have to be approved by the 
District Development Board or the State Government, as the case 
may be. The schemes are executed departmentally by the Soil 
Conservation section, if 67 per cent. of the landowners agree to it. 
The total cost of the work is met by Government in the first instance, 
and 50 per cent of the cost.or Rs. 10 per acre, whichever is less, is 
considered as subsidy from Government and the remaining amount 
is recovered from the landowners..concerned in 15 equal annual 
instalments (free of interest), commencing one year after the date 
of completion. 

Experimental work on the construction of the American type of 
terraces has becn carried out at Padmanagar, near Poona. The Jand 
improvement work completed in the district by March 1950, since 
the work began in 1943, consists of 7,463 acres bunded ; repairs 
carried out in over 1,700 acres ; 178 acres consolidated ; and 959 acres 
offered for new bundings. 

Orner Orricers.-The headquarters of the following officers whose 
jurisdiction extends to the whole State are also located in Poona :— 

(1) the Soil Physicist to Government ; 
(2) the Agricultural Statistician ; and 
(3) the Compost Development Officer. 

Livestock (CatTrLe).—The Livestock Expert to Government with 
headquarters at Poona, administers the Livestock Section under the 
Director of Agriculture. His duties are :— 

(1) organization and supervision of all livestock improvement 
work in connection with cattle; 

(2) supervision and direction of scientific research work in 
connection with animal husbandry and livestock improvement 


work ; 
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(3) advice to Government and the public in all matters relat- 
ing to livestock, animal husbandry and allied subjects; and, 

(4) organization and execution of district propaganda work, 
cattle shows and rallies, ete., connected with aaitnal husbandry 
development and extension. 
CatrLe-Breepinc.—The cattle-improvement section is in charge of 

the District Agricultural Officer. He looks to all activities regarding 
cattle-improvement. Premium bulls and premium cows are located 
in villages for auprowing the village scrub stock by the grading 
system. Pure-bred animals are tattooed and registered in the herd 
stock. As part of the post-war reconstruction schemes, supple- 
mentary breeding centres have been started in Koregaon Bhima and 
Nhavare in the Sirur taluka and in Joni Deokar in the Indapur 
taluka. Every year cattle shows and rallies are held in the district 
so that the villagers may understand the importance of the pure- 
bred animal and may be encouraged to follow systematic breeding. 
There is no special breed of cattle for which the district is noted, 


nee the following breeds are to be found in the areas stated against 
rem :— 


Dangi (or Mavli) breed -. Heavy rainfall tracts. 
Khillari breed .. Plain areas. 
Gir breed .. Cities and towns, 


There are three other: officers under the direct control of 
the Director of Agriculture, one in charge of each of the following 
sections :— 

(1) Sheep Development ; (2) Poultry Farming; and (8) Dairy 

Development. 

Sueep DEvELOPMENT.~A sheep-breeding farm established in Poona 
(Bhamburda) functions as the central research institute for the 
Bombay Deccan. This is in charge of the Sheep Development 
Officer, who is assisted in his work by two Research Officers. The 
scheme was launched in 1937 by the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research, and the programme of work laid down by the Council 
includes :— 

(a) evolving white wooalled Deccan sheep with superior fleeces 
of non-hairy type; and 
(b) evolving fine woolled sheep by cross-breeding with Merino. 

The standards of evaluation of the quality of wool on a calculable 
basis are worked out at the Wool Analysis Laboratory attached to 
the sheep-breeding farm. The plan of experimental breeding at 
the station is co-ordinated with the fecentch in the different sheep- 
breeding areas of the State. The stud sheep bred at this farm are 
listributed to initiate the breeding of flocks in other districts. 


The work of introducing improved sheep is undertaken at present 
n the taluka of Daund (Dhond). The work is carried out with the 
‘0-operation of the local shepherds. The shepherds are helped 
vith improved rams on condition that each of them will give one ram 
amb for breeding purposes to a neighbour or to the department. 
“wenty-five flocks have been developed by introducing improved 
ams. The work of the spread of better woolled sheep is proposed 
3 be undertaken during the next five years in the talukas of 
ndapur, Baramati, Purandar and Junnar. 


The research station also trains the personnel and staff employed 
1 the different States of India in connection with sheep develop- 
a Bk VE 2-33 
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ment and wool research. The problem of utilization of wools in 
village industries is dealt with on an experimental basis in_ this 
station, and the spinning and weaving staff help the educational 
plans undertaken by the Village Industries Committee for introducing 
improved methods of spinning and weaving of the new wools 
produced in the districts of Sholapur, Satara, Dharwar, Belgaum and 
Bijapur. 

Pouttry DEvELOPMENT.—The Poultry Development Section is in 
charge of the Poultry Development Officer, Bombay State, Poona, who 
is in charge of all the districts of the State for poultry development, 
and he works under the direct contro] of the Director of Agriculture. 
The main functions of this section are :— 

(1) to distribute improved poultry and hatching eggs in the district 

for poultry development in rural areas ; 

(2) to encourage cuthusiastic and intelligent poultry keepers by 

giving them subsidies and loans ; 

(8) to advise and render help in getting poultry materials and 

grain sweepings (as food) ; 

{4) to advise in poultry sanitation and management; 

(5) to organise shows and rallies ; 

(6) to investigate into the economic aspects of indigenous and 

cross bred fowls»and: ducks;: and 

(7) to conduct courses in poultry husbandry at Poona and 

Dharwar. 
Under the Poultry Development Officer there are working in the 
Poona district an Agricultural Officer, three Agricultural Assistants 
and four field kamgars. 

The Government Central Poultry Farm is situated at Kirkee. It 
is both a research unit and an institution for training students in 
poultry husbandry, The farm is primarily engaged in breeding and 
improvement of diffcrent breeds of poultry, both exotic and 
indigenous, chiefly with regard to egg-laying capacity and hatch- 
ability. Investigation into the traits tor higher egg yield is the 
main object of the scheme. From 1944-45 to 1949-50, 693 students: 
underwent training in poultry husbandry, out of which 94 were 
from the Backward Classes. Poultry training is given free of cost 
to all candidates belonging to Bombay State. There are two types 
of courses, viz., a short term of three months and another of a longer 
term of nine months. 

There is an egg-collecting scheme which helps to distribute eggs 
from registered poultry keepers to egg consumers. 

Day DEVELOPMENT.—As a result of the activities of this section, 
there is at present a Government milk supply scheme working in 
Poona City. Nearly 7,000 lbs. of milk is procured from areas on the 
Poona-Bombay road (particularly round about the Talegaon area) 
and on the Poona-Paud road and the Kadus area and distributed 
in the City. A central dairy and a laboratory have been established 
nee City and part of the milk produced is pasteurized at the 

airy. 

With a view to augmenting the milk supply to large cities anc 
supplying pedigree bulls for improvement of deteriorating cattle 
loans up to Rs. 50,000 are offered to large-scale dairy farmers, a 
4 per cent. interest and returnable in 20 half-yearly instalments, or 
condition that they keep at least one-fourth of their herds of one 
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ure breed selected by Government. Two dairies in the district 
have been granted such loans. To encourage small-scale dairy 
farmers, several cultivators have been given loans up to Rs. 1,000 


for purchase of dairy animals or dairy utensils or construction of 
cattle sheds. 


The Dairy Development Scheme in the whole State is in charge 


of the Dairy Development Officer, Bombay State (Class I Officer), 
who has his headquarters at Poona. 


THR VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Tue VETERINARY DEPARTMENT IS IN CHARGE OF THE DIRECTOR OF 
Veterinary Services who has his headquarters at Poona, Treatment 
of animal diseases, control of epidemics and castration of bovines torm 
the chief functions of the department. This department has also charge 
of the control and destruction of animal ecto-parasites by the use of 
lipping tanks and sprays. The work of the department in the Poona 
district is under the control of the Divisional Veterinary Officer, 
?oona, who is in charge of four districts, viz., Poona, Kolaba, Thana 
ind Ahmednagar. He is an officer of Class II rank in the Bombay 


Veterinary Service and is directly responsible and subordinate to the 
Jirector of Veterinary Services. 


There are eight veterinary dispensaries in the district, which are 
ocated in the following centres :— 


(1) Baramati, (5) Khed, 

(2) Bhor, (6) Poona, 

(3) Indapur, (7) Saswad, and 

(4) Junnar, (8) Talegaon-Dhamdhere, 


‘he dispensaries at Bhor and Poona are managed by the Govern- 
1ent, the one at Baramati bythe local municipality, and the rest 
y the Poona District Local Board, In charge of each of these 
tee is a Veterinary Assistant.Surgeon, and there are in 
‘dition two reserve Assistant Surgeons kept by Government to be 
osted to districts where necessary. 


The Veterinary Assistant Surgeons in charge of all these dispen- 
wies, whether run by Government or by local bodies, are all 
overnment servants paid directly by Government and placed under 
te control of the Director of Veterinary Services. In the case of 
‘spensaries run by local bodies, the rest of the staff are employed 
rectly by the local body concerned and paid by it. Government 
iy a grant of Rs. 450 per annum to the local body concerned 
wards the maintenance of every dispensary. The District Local 
gard, Poona, pays an annual contribution to the Baramati 
unicipality towards the dispensary that the municipality maintains, 
id the board itself receives contributions from the municipalities 
Junnar, Indapur and Saswad, towards the dispensaries maintained 
’ the board in those places. The contribution is based on the 


ember of animals belonging to the area of the local body which are 
xated in the dispensary. 


In 1949-50, at the dispensaries 21,903 animals were treated for 
seases and 5,985 animals were castrated, while officers on tour 
rated 7,465 animals for diseases and castrated 1,928 animals. In 
a Bk Vf 2-336 
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the sama year, the number of animals slaughtered in recogniso! 
slaughter houses were :— 


Buffaloes (female) ie 23 6,290 
Bulls Y oe 235 
Bullocks “i mA 4,136 
Cows of sl 1,128 
Calves an 36 2 
Goats Ag ..  1,09,660 
Sheep es a 56,268 

Total ..  1,77,717 


a re ee 


The following are the statistics for 1949-50 of outbreak of 
contagious cattle diseases and mortality under each disease :— 


Attackg, Deatha. 
Rinderpest oF 30 20 
Hemorrhagie Septicemia .. 217 217 
Black quarter a 1,331 1,331 
Anthrax Ts 6 8 
Foot and Mouth Disease —. 633 4 
Other diseases ol, 546 824 


The following officers, with headquarters in Poona, work unae: 
the Director of Veterinary Services : 


(1) Disease Investigation Officer ; 

(2) Assistant Disease Investigation Officer, Sheep and Goats, 
(3) Assistant Disease Investigation Officer, Poultry; and 

(4) Special Officer in charge, Artificial Insemination Scheme. 


THe Forest DEPARTMENT. 


THE HEAD OF THE Forrst DEPARTMENT OF THE StTaTe is the Chie 
Conservator of Forests, whose headquarters is at Poona. Th 
whole State is divided into five territorial “circles” for administra 
tive purposes, and at the head of each circle is a Conservator c 
Iorests. In addition to these five territorial circles there i 
a Research and Working Plans Circle with the Conservator o 
Forests, Research and Working Plans, as its head, with hi 
headquarters at Poona. 


The territorial Conservators have Divisional Forest Officers unde 
them to look after the administration of Divisions which are th 
sub-divisions of a circle. These Divisional Forest Officers belon 
to the Bombay Forest Service, Class I. Each division is divide 
into small executive parts called “ ranges” and each range is manage 
by a Range Forest Officer under the direct control of the Division: 
Forest Officer. The ange Forest Officer is a  non-gazette 
subordinate of Class II, who is usually trained at the Forest College 
at Dehra Dun, Coimbatore or Dharwar. Each range is subdivide 
into “rounds,” and each round is managed by a Round Office 
(or Forester), who is usually trained at the forest classes in th 
State. Finally, each round is subdivided into “beats,” and eac 
beat is managed by a beat guard (or forest guard). 
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The Poona Division, which includes the Poona district, falls in 
the Central Circle and is held by the Divisional Forest Officer, Poona. 


ER 16, 


There are eight range forest officers in the division, each in charge Developmental 


of a range, with their headquarters as shown below :— 


Name of the Range. Headquarters. 
Bhor es ss Bhor. 
Dhond ee ae Dhond. 
Ghoda J4 iy Ghoda. 
Junnar see ar Junnar. 
Khed st ae Khed. 
Poona East ae ee Poona. 
Poona West Se 1% Poona. 
Vadgaon : Vadgaon. 


Under these 8 range forest officers there are 23 round officers 
(or foresters) and 175 beat guards (or forest guards). 


The Conservator of Forests, Rescarch and Working Plans Circle, 
has five Working Plans Divisional Forest Officers, one for 
each circle. The Divisional Forest Officer, Working Plans, Central 
Circle (belonging to B. F. §., Class I), is stationed in Poona. In 
addition to these Working Plans Divisional Forest Officers, there 
are two other officers working under, this Conservator, with their 
headquarters at Poona, namely,.(1) the Silviculturist, Bombay State, 
and (2) the Forest Utilization Officer, Bombay State. 


The Revenue and Forest Departments are closely inter-connected 
in their work at a number of points. Afforestation and disafforesta- 
tion are practically functions of the Revenue Department owing to 
the fact that the public rights in land proposed for afforestation 
have to be settled by that department. Working Plans (sce next 
page) for the management and development of forests are prepared 
solely by the Forest Department, but in so far as the prescriptions 
of a working plan affect local supply and the rights and _ privileges 
of the inhabitants of the tracts, the approval of the Collector has 
to be obtained before it is submitted to Government by the Chief 
Conservator for sanction. 


The Divisional Forest Officer is directly responsible for the 
protection, exploitation and regencration of the forests according to 
sanctioned Working Plans and other orders. He conducts sales, 
enters into contracts, supplies material to departments and the public, 
realises revenue and controls expenditure. He deals finally with 
forest offence cases, having power to compound the same. In short, 
he is responsible for forest administration and management in all 
matters relating to technical forest operations, and at the same time 
he is an assistant to the Collector and is subject to his orders in 
questions where forestry practice affects popular interests. 


The Assistant Conservator or Sub-Divisional Forest Officer assists 
the Divisional Forest Officer in the work of inspection and supervi- 
sion. He has the same powers as the Divisional Forest Officer, 
except in matters of accounts. No such post exists at present 
in the Poona Forest Division. 


The Range Forest Officer is in executive charge of his range. He 
is responsible for carrying out, with the help of his round officers 
and beat guards, and according to the orders of the Divisional 
Forest Officer, all works in his charge, such as the marking, 
reservation, girdling and felling of trees; the transport of timber, 
‘nel, etc. to the sale depots; sowing, planting, tending and other 
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silvicultural operations ; construction of roads, buildings, and wells ; 
protection of forests and investigation of forest offences ; supervi- 
sion of removal of forest produce by purchasers and by holders 
of rights and privileges ; and issue of passes and permits. 


The Forester’s duties include protection of forests ; detection and 
investigation of offences; issue of transit and other passes ; collec- 
tion of revenue from permits and compensation in offences ; 
reservation of standards (i.e., the number and kind of trees prescribed 
for preservation and the manner of cutting, etc.) in coupes given 
out to contractors for cutting ; inspection and protection of forests ; 
and guidance and supervision of forest guards. 


The Forest Guard’s functions are to patrol and protect all forests 
in his beat; repair and maintain forest boundary marks; execute 
silvicultural works, viz., sowing, planting and creeper-cutting ; and 
detect forest offences. 


Under the Indian Forest Act (XVI of 1927) forests are divided 
into two main classes, “Reserved” and “Protected.” Before 
forests are classified, they have to be subjected to regular settlement 
by a forest settlement officer, who enquires into the existence of 
all public and private rights. In the case of reserved forests, the 
existing rights are either settled, transferred or commuted. In the 
case of protected forests, the rights are simply recorded and regulated. 
There are no protected forests in the Poona district. The reserved 
forests of the Poona district (including the merged Bhor State) 
ccver 4,71,135 acres in all. Of these 311,953 acres are in charge of 
the Forest Department, and the rest, consisting of pasture lands and 
fodder reserves, in charge of the Revenue Department. All reserved 
forests in charge of the Forest Department are managed according 
to the prescriptions of “Working Plans.” A Working Plan is 
a document which lays down the detail of scientific management 
of a forest for a period of years. Before a working plan is drawn 
up, survey is made of the growing stock, at times by actual examina. 
tion, and an analysis is made of the stems of standing trees to deter: 
mince the rate of growth of the principal species with special reference 
to the soil and the climatic conditions of each locality. On_ the 
basis of the data thus collected, plans are drawn up for felling 
regeneration, silvicultural treatment and protection of forests, witt 
provision for the duc exercise of the rights and privileges of the 
people, including grazing of cattle. The preparation of working 
plans is done by the Divisional Forest Officer, Working Plans 
one under the Conservator of Forests, Research and Working 
Plans. 


The main functions of the Forest Department may be classed a: 
under: (1) regeneration and maintenance; (2) systems o 
management; (3) exploitation. 


As an area is cut and tree growth removed, it is regenerated witl 
fresh crop. This is the principal duty of a forest officer. Grea 
care and precaution is required against damages by man, anirnal 
and plants, and against adverse climatic influences and othe 
inanimate agencics. Damage by man is caused by (1) lightin: 
of fires; (2) encroachments; (3) faulty exploitation methods; an 
(4) misuse of forest rights and privileges. Though occasionall 
forest fires may originate from natural causes, in the vast majorit 
of cases they are due to human action, either within or withou 
the forest. The most frequent cause is carelessness or recklessnes: 
and sometimes illicit shikar but occasionally there is incendiarisr 
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To prevent damage by fire, the whole-hearted support and 
co-operation of the public is required. This co-operation is secured 
through the authority and influence of the village headmen. 
Precautionary measures like fire-tracing and early burning are also 
taken by the department in good’ time against accidental fires. 
Clearing of shrubby growth along roads and paths is also done 
to avert any fire spreading in the forest. Rigid patrolling and 
vigilant watch against unauthorised felling and removal of forest 
produce by the villagers are resorted to. Offenders in respect of 
unauthorised grazing and protection from cattle are dealt with 
severely under the Forest Act and other laws. 

The silvicultural systems of management in force are four :— 

(1) Modified clear felling : Under this system the whole of the 
crop standing at maturity except a certain number of standards 
of various important species which are reserved as seed bearers 
and to yield timber of suitable sizes in the next rotation, and to 
maintain ground cover for preventing erosion, is allowed to be 
felled and removed and artificial regeneration takes places on the 
cleared ground. The area under this system is grouped into the 
“Main Working Circle.” Thinning and cleaning operations are 
undertaken by the department in the coupes under the prescrip- 
tions of the Working Plan. 

(2) Clear felling with artificial regeneration, by sowing Babul 
and Prosopis Juliflora in lines under agri-silvi system: This is 
prevalent in a circle called the “Fuel Working Circle.” Thinning 
operations are carried out by the department in order to eliminate 
the strugvle for existence and to improve the Babul growth in the 
Poona East, Khed and Dhond ranges. Watpad operations (i.e., 
exploitation of dead trees and trees uprooted or knocked down by 
heavy gales and floods in forests lining river banks composed of 
alluvial soils) are also undertaken every year after the close of the 
rainy season. 

(3) Coppice with reservation of 40 trees per acre: Under the 
“coppice” system trees are allowed-to be cut at ground level or 
as Close to it as possible, and regeneration takes place naturally 
by shoots from the stool, stump or bole when cut over. The area 
under this system is formed into the “Protection Working Circle.” 
The working of the coupes has been stopped in this circle in order 
to afford protection from erosion to the steep slopes of the 
Sahyadri hills and to preserve the forests on these slopes. 

(4) Development of lands as pastures, restoration of fertility 
to soil, followed by re-introduction of tree-growth: This system 
is practised in the “ Pasture Working Circle.” 

With a view to demonstrating to the public how the barren 
areas could be successfully clothed with tree species, afforestation 
schemes have been undertaken at Khed, Satwai-dera and 
Kharpudi Budruk in the Khed range. 

Grants of blank areas in reserved forests are made on “agri- 
silvi” conditions on temporary tenure. Under this system villagers 
are encouraged to produce food crops along with plantation of tree 
species. In granting lands for cultivation under this system, 
preference is on first to landless agriculturists of the locality ; 
secondly to local agriculturists who do not possess an -economic 
holding ; and then to needy agriculturists of neighbouring villages. 

Free supply is made of seedlings of tree species to the public and 
other departments. 
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Forest products are divided into two main classes, major and 
minor. Major forest products comprise mainly wood, i.e., timber 
and fuel. All coupes due for working are advertised and sold 
annually either by tenders or by public auction. Penalties for 
breach of the contract terms as stipulated in the agreement aré 
inflicted upon the defaulters. Minor forest products in the Poona 
district are Babul pods, Hirda, Sikekai, Rita fruit, Apta, Tembhurni, 
Tamarind, Cilhar bark, Karanj and Mango fruits, Sawar cotton, 
Tarwad bark etc. They are farmed out on an annual basis, 
Normally, exploitation is done by consumers and_ purchasers. 
The annual income from major forest products in the Poona 
district in 1949-50 was Rs. 1,71,467 from timber and Rs. 1,00,762 
from fuel. The mcome from minor forest products in the same 
year was: bamboos, Rs. 1,553; grass and grazing, Rs. 51,086; and 
other produce, Rs. 34,189. Thus, the total income from all forest 
products was Rs, 3,59,057. 


In the forests of the Poona district there are no recognised rights 
of the people other than those of right of way and right to take 
water from water courses. The rights of grazing and grass cutting 
have been given to five villages in the Haveli taluka. Special 
privilege for removal of rab material (fallen leaves and grass, etc.) 
from forest areas has been given_to thirty-one villages in the 
Ambegaon taluka. Besides these, the) following general privileges 
are cnjoyed by the forest villagers in the district :—(1) free grazing 
in open forest; (2) removal of surface stones and carth for 
domestic and agricultural purposes ; and (3) removal of fallen leaves 
and grass for their own use. Forests within one-fourth of a mile from 
the village site are not closed to grazing. 


In the administration of forest rights and privileges and in the 
work of forest protection and exploitation, the officials of the Forest 
Department come into direct contact with the people. A direct 
link between the people and the department has been established 
Ly the appointment of 2 “Forest.and Grazing Committee” by the 
District Development Board. This Board deals with problems 
connected with forest policy, re-afforestation, tree planting, allot- 
ment of grazing lands, improvement of grazing lands, etc. 


The Government of India inaugurated in 1950 an annual function 
called Vana Mahotsava to be celebrated in the first week of July 
every year. The object is to encourage the planting of as many 
trees as possible in suitable places. In choosing trees for planting, 
preference is given to quick-growing ones of economic value 
(mostly fruit trees, shade trees, ornamental trecs and fodder trees). 
The District Development Board is expected to attend to the 
after-care of the young plants, which is to be entrusted as far as 
possible to local villagers. Village Production Committees, which 
are committees set up for encouraging growth of more food crops, 
are to be responsible for the successful observance of Vana 
Mahotsava in the respective villages. Cultivators desirous of 
planting trees in the Forest Department areas or on roadside lands 

elonging to the Public Works Department are given sanads enw 
abling them to take the fruits of the trees planted by them. 


There are no forest roads in the Poona district excepting the 
approach roads to the forest rest houses at Bhimashankar and 
Ambavane. 
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THe Co-oreraTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


Tue Co-operative DEPARTMENT IN THE Poona pisrricr is in the 
administrative charge of the Assistant Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, Poona, who is a gazetted officer in Class II of 
the Bombay Co-operative Service. Over him is the Divisional 
Deputy Registrar, Poona, who has jurisdiction over seven 
districts, viz., Satara North, Satara South, Sholapur, Poona, 
Ahmednagar, Kolaba and Ratnagiri. Administratively, the Assistant 
Registrar is responsible for the supervision and guidance of the 
various types of societies in his charge. Many of the powers of the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies under the Bombay Co-operative 
Sucieties Act (V{f of 1925) and the Rules under it have been dele- 
gated to him. Under him is the District Co-operative Officer, 
Poona, wha belongs to the Subordinate Co-operative Service. The 
District Co-operative Officer is responsible for organisation of 
societics, cevelopment of the movement, supervision over societies 
in rural and semi-rural areas, arrangement for crop finance, ete. 
He is also appointed to work as a nominee of the department on 
certain types of co-operative institutions. Although his jurisdiction 

xtends over the whole district, the co-ordination of departmental 

activities at the district level is done by the Assistant Registrar so that 
there may be no duplication “of work between the Assistant 
Registrar and the District ..Co-operative, Officer. The Assistant 
Registrar is also entrusted with the work relating to cottage and 
small-scale industries and industrial co-operatives. In carrying out 
these duties he is assisted by a District Co-operative Officer for 
Industrial Co-operatives and ‘Village Industries and also by Indus- 
trial Supervisors. Below the District Co-operative Officer is one 
Assistant District Co-operative Officer who assists in the gencral 
administrative work in the district, in particular in regard to organi- 
sation of agricultural credit and multi-purpose  socicties, con- 
sumers’ stores and other simple types of primary institutions. 

The Supervision Staff serve as the last link in the administrative 
machinery. Their main responsibility is confined to detailed 
supervision over the working of all societies. They are expected to 
supervise every society in their charge at least once in three 
months, They are in addition required to assist the societies in the 
preparation of normal credit statements and assets registers and 
also in making arrangements for provision of crop finance. There 
are eleven Supervisors and Assistant Supervisors in the Poona district. 
Since Ist April 1946, this staff has been given the status of temporary 
Government servants. They are appointed by the Divisional Deputy 
Registrar from among selected men who have undergone training 
and passed the test prescribed or, otherwise, are certified to be 
eligible by the Reyistrar. They are under the control and direc- 
tion of the District Supervision Committee, which functions under 
the direct control of the Provincial Board of Supervision. This com- 
mittee consists of— 

(1) The Assistant Registrar, Poona ; 
(2) the chairman of the financing agency or his nominee ; 
(3) the chairman of the District Co-operative Board ; 


(4) one representative of the supervising unions in the 
district ; and 

(5) one representative of thé Agricultural non-credit societies 
in the district. 
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The District Co-operative Officer is the secretary of the com- 
mittee. The committee recommends disciplinary ‘action, whcre 
necessary, against the supervisors; scrutinises and checks their 
programme and diaries; and reviews the working of supervising 
unions and supervisors. It receives a grant trom the Provincial 
Board of Supervision to meet its expenses. 


A supervising union is formed for every taluka (or, in cases 
where there are not a sufficient numer of societies in one taluka, tor 
two talukas) by societies registered in the area. The following 
classes of registered societies are eligible for membership of the 
union :— 


(1) all agricultural credit societies ; 

(2) all agricultural non-credit societies, except those which are 
affiliated to a union of their own; and 

(3) all non-agricultural credit societies, except those which are 
affiliated to a union of their own or whose operations are not 
predominantly non-agricultural. 
The main functions of the supervising unions are :— 


(1) to advise, guide, assist, rectify and control its constituent 
societies by efficient and regular supervision; and 


(2) to provide a meats of assessing the credit of cach of its 
constituent societies and to ‘make ‘recommendations in _ this 
behalf to the financing agencies, 


The Supervisor for the area acts as the secretary of the union. 

There are nine supervising unions in the district (1952), 

In areas where there are no supervising unions or supervision 
staff, the work of supervision is performed by a Supervisior, who 
has been appuinted by Government to deal with special problems 
outside the normal activities of the department. 


Education and training in eo-operation and propaganda tor 
the spread of the co-operative movement are carricd on by the 
District Co-operative board under the guidance of the Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Institute. The membership of the board 
is of two classes, viz., (1) ordinary, consisting of all co-operative 
Societies in the district, and (2) associate, consisting of individuals, 
A nominee of the financing bank (the Central Bank), the Assistant 
Registrar, Poona, and the Executive Officer of the Bombay Provin- 
cial Co-operative institute are ex-officio members of the general 
body of the board. There is a Board of Management ci tiy 
board, composed of— 

l representative per each taluka of societies affiliated to 
supervising unions ; 

2 representatives of societies not affiliated to the unions of the 
district ; 

2 representatives of federations or societies whose area of 
Operation is not less than a district ; 

1 representative of the central financin agencies ; 

1 nominee of the Bombay Provincial o-operative Institute ; 

1 representative of the Divisional Co-operative Board for 

Maharashtra ; 

2 representatives from individual members, one for 50 or lesy 
and one for excess over 50: and 
1 nomince of the Co-operative Department. 
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The Board of Management has also the right to co-opt 
a co-operator of outstanding merit or experience from the district. 
The District Co-operative Board is affiliated as a _ subscribing 
member to the Divisional Co-operative Board for Maharashtra, 
which has its headquarters at Poona, and also to the Provincial 
Co-operative Institute. 

Section 22 of the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act provides 
for statutory audit of every socicty once a year either by the 
Registrar or by some pcrson authorised by him. The audit staff 
in Poona District works under the contro] of the Assistant 
Registrar, Poona. Jt can be classified under four categories :— 
(1) Special Auditor ; (2) auditors; (3) sub-auditors ; and (4) certi- 
fied (professional) auditors. 

The Special Auditor is an officer belonging to the Co-operative 
Service, Class IJ. This officer is stationed at Poona, but has 
jurisdiction over the districts of Poona, Sholapur, Satara North and 
Satara South. He audits the accounts of— 

(i) the Central Bank; 

(ii) purchase and sale unions and sale societies ; 

(iii) the District Industrial Association ; 

(iv) “C” and “D” class*urban banks having working capital 

exceeding Rs. 50,000; 

(v) housing societies indebtedto ‘Government; and 
(vi) societies in liquidation belonging to the classes of 
societies in his charge. 
He also carries out a test audit.of 3 per cent. of the societies audited 
by professional auditors. In, addition to a staff of sub-auditors 
and clerks he has two Auditors under him, who are allotted 
an independent unit of societies, 


There are four Auditors (on 30th June 1952), who work 
independently of the Special Auditor. They audit the following 
classes of societies :— 

(1) multi-purpose societies and their shops ; 

(2) Taluka Development Boards ; 

(3) weavers’ socicties ; 

(4) industrial societies ; 

(5) District Co-operative Board ; 

(6) supervising unions ; 

(7) agricultural non-credit societies like the crop protection, 
fencing, and joint farming societies; and 

(8) other societies. 

The Sub-auditors, six in number, audit all agricultural credit 
societies (except multi-purpose societies and societies running tair 
ae ee and/or distribution centres with a turn-over exceeding 

- 50,000). Every distribution centre or fair price shop run by 
societies is treated as a separate unit. 


In pursuance of the policy of progressive decentralisation of the 
movement, in recent years steps have been taken to appoint 
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certified (professional) auditors to carry out the statutory work of 
the following types of institutions :— 


(1) consumers’ societies with a turn-over of Rs. 50,000 and 
over ; 

(2) urban banks and socicties classed as “A” or “B” with 
a working capital of Rs. 50,000 and over ; 

(3) housing societies having no outstandings against them on 
account of Government loan; and 

(4) any other societies certified by the Registrar. 


The other staff in the district are :— 


(1) Land Valuation Officers; (2) Special Recovery Officers ; 
(8) Honorary Organisers; and (4) Arbitrators. 


There are nine land valuation officers (1952), and they are attached 
to the civil courts. Their function is to give expert opinion as 
regards the valuation of lands with a view to enabling the civil 
courts to arrive at the paying capacity of the debtors who have 
applied for adjustment of their debts under the Bombay Agricul- 
tural Debtors’ Relief Act (XXVIII of 1947). In addition they also 
scrutinise loan applications received from persons applying tor 
loans from the District Land Mortgage Bank and generally advise 
on the valuation of the lands offered in mortgage, the repaying 
capacity of the applicant. and other connected matters. 


Under the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act, monies recover- 
able as a result of arbitration awards or liquidation proceedings 
and certain other dues of co-operative institutions are recover- 
able through the Collectors according to the law in force for the 
recovery of arrears of land revenue. When the normal staff of the 
Revenue Department is not in a position to cope with the work, 
Special Recovery Officers are deputed from the Revenue Depart- 
ment to the Co-operative Department to cxpedite the work. At 
present (20th June 1952) there are no such officers working in the 
district. 

The honorary organisers are non-officials who give assistance in 
the matter of organisation of different types ot societies. An 
honorary organiser’s jurisdiction extends to one or more talukas or 
even the whole district. There are six district honorary crganisers 
end seven taluka honorary organisers in the Poona district. 

Under the Bombay Co-operative Secietics Act, co-operative 
societies or members thereof may refer their disputes to the Assistant 
Registrar for decision cither by himself or by appointment of 
an arbitrator. Every year a list of persons who may act as arbitrators 
is published, and the Assistant Registrar sends cases of disputes to 
such arbitrators. In the Poona district there are 29 arbitrators. 


The Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute, which is recognised 
as the sole agency for imparting co-operative training to officials 
and non-officials throughout the State, has established a Co-operative 
College and also a Regional Co-operative School at Poona. 


The Registrar of Co-operative Societies is also Director of 
Agricultural Marketing, and in this capacity he shares with the 
Collector of the district the responsibilities for the effective enforces 
ment of the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act (XXII of 
1939). The Director performs the functions of survey, organisation 
and constitution of regulated markets; assessment of adequate 
suale of licence fees, market cess, rates of commission and charges 
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of other market functionaries; approval of bye-laws and annual 
budgets of market committees ; and technical guidance as regards 
the manner in which the accounts of the market committees shall 
be maintained. The administrative control of the market committees 
and the enforcement of statutory provisions and the rules govern- 
ing the regulation of markets are, however vested in the Collector, 
who exercises these powers in consultation with the Director of 
Agricultural Marketing. 


The Director of Agricultural Marketing is assisted by a separate 
marketing staff, consisting of the Chief Marketing Officer and 
one Assistant Marketing Officer with their headquarters at Poona 
and four Assistant Marketing Officers for regional divisions with 
headquarters at Nasik, Dharwar, Ahmedabad and Baroda. The 
Chief Marketing Officer is an officer of the Class E State Service 
and the Assistant Marketing Officers are in Class JI, The latter 
are provided with a staff of Marketing Inspectors whose jurisdiction 
extends to over one or two districts. At present Sas june 1952) 
there are three Marketing Officers in the office of the Chief Market- 
ing Officer. The Marketing Inspector, Ahmednagar, is in charge 
of the Poona district. 


The Agricultural Produce Markets Act (XXII of 1989} aims at 
regulating the selling and buying of agricultural produce and 
provides for the establishment. of regulated. markets for agricultural 
commodities. These markets are to be placed under the supervision 
of statutory market committees fully representative of growers, 
traders, local authorities and: Government. The market committee 
is empowered to levy feeson the agricultural produce under regula- 
tion bought and sold by licensees in the market area. The 
committee may also levy fees from traders, commission agents, 
measurers, surveyors and other persons operating in the market. 
They also issue licences to different marketing functionaries. 
With the previous sanction of the Director they can prescribe rates 
of maximum charges for the services of the various persons operating 
in the market. 


In the Poona district, the Baramati Cotton Market established 
under the Bombay Cotton Markets Act (XVII of 1927) was allowed 
to continue to function as a regulated market under the Bombay 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 1939. Subsequently, gul, in 
addition to cotton, was brought under regulation in this market. 
Regulated markets for potato and groundnut were established at 
Khed in 1951, and at Manchar in 1952, 


The Bombay Money-lenders Act (XXXI of 1946) was brought 
into operation from the 17th November 1947. The salient features 
embodied in the Act are:—(1) licensing of money-lenders, 
(2) maintenance of accounts by money-lenders in prescribed forms, 
and (3) restrictions on rates of interest. 


The Registrar of Co-operative Societies is also Registrar-General 
of Money-lenders under the Act. There is a Registrar of Money- 
lenders for the Poona district, and two Assistant Registrars for 
Poona City. In areas outside Poona City, the Mamlatdars and 
Mahalkaris have been notified under section 3 of the Act as Assistant 
Registrars for their respective areas. Every Assistant Registrar 
maintains a register of money-lenders for the area in his jurisdiction. 
Money-lenders are licensed to carry on the business of money-lend- 
ing only in accordance with the terms and conditions of the licence 
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issued to them. The authority to grant a licence is the Registrar, 
although the application for a licence has to be made to the Assistant 
Registrar of the area concerned. The Registrar has also powers to 
cancel a licence. Appeals against the Registrar's order may be made 
to the Registrar General, whose decision is final. 


The State Government have adopted a scheme, known as the 
“Sarvodaya Scheme,” the aim of which is to bring about all-round 
intensive development—social, educational and economic—of selected 
compact blocks of backward villages (from 30 to 45) in each district, 
through a constructive programme which was foremost in the 
objectives of Mahatma Gandhi. This scheme aims at devclopment 
of backward areas by means of measures relating to (1) education, 
(2) agricultural developnent, (3) cottage industries and industries 
subsidiary to agriculture, (4) health, water-supply and conservancy, 
and (5) social and cultural development, faclising prohibition. 

Two Sarvodaya centres were opened in the Poona district in 1951, 
one consisting of 49 villages in the Mulshi taluka, with its head- 
sects at Pirangut, and the other, a small one, consisting of only 

4 villages in the Mulshi valley. 

The chief executive authority in the formulation and implementa- 
tion of a scheme is a “Sanchalak.” He is assisted by a committee 
of non-officials known as the Sarvodaya Area Committee. Such 
a commitee has been established only for the Mulshi taluka centre, 
and there is no committee for the small Mulshi valley centre. Every 
pent a programme for the development of the area is formulated 

y the Sanchalak, which is considered by the State Sarvodaya 
Committee before it is finally sanctioned by Government. During 
the financial year 1952-53, grants totalling Rs. 81,700 and Rs. 9,940 
have been sanctioned for the Mulshi taluka centre and the Mulshi 
valley centre respectively, 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVES AND VILLAGE INDUSTRIES. 


Tue post or Jominr REGISTRAR FOR INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVES AND 
ViLLaGE InpustRies, with headquarters at Poona, was created in July 
1946. Under the Joint Registrar at district level are Assistant 
Registrars, who look after the organisation and development of 
Industrial co-operatives ; and at divisional level are Deputy Registrars 
who also are in charge of cottage and village industries. Under the 
control of the Assistant Registrars in their respective spheres are 
District Officers for Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries. 
Under the District Officers there are Industrial Supervisors. 
Ordinarily for fifteen societics there is one Industrial Supervisor, 
On the marketing side, the Joint Registrar is assisted by a Deputy 
Joint Registrar, who deals with all problems connected with the 
marketing of products of cottage industries. On the technical side, 
there is an Engineer, in charge of research, experimentation, techni- 
ca] advice, instruction and production. There are also experts in 
charge of the various industries, who are responsible for giving 
technical guidance to individual artisans. 


The Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Poona, has 
general powers of supervision over: (1) schemes, such as the oil 
ghani scheme, and district sales depots; (2) .demonstration parties 
and peripatetic schools; (3) industrial co-operative societies; and 
(4) survey work in connection with industrial co-operatives and 
village industries undertaken in the district. He has general 
control over the Government staff in the district pertaining to 
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industrial co-operatives and village industries. He entertains and 
scrutinises applications or loans from individual artisans, the 
educated unemployed, backward class persons and co-operative 
societies. He is also in charge of the execution of agreements with 
them and disbursement of the loans granted. He endeavours to 
introduce improved implements and improved methods of produc- 


tion in village and cottage industries and communicates to the: 


Village Industries esearch Laboratory the problems requiring 
research in regard to such implements and methods. He has to 
maintain contact with associations of artisans or with individual 
artisans in the district who have distinguished themselves in their 
respective industries, make a continuous study of the needs of the 
different cottage and village industries, and try to revive decaying 
and extinct industries, particularly through utilisation of locally 
available raw materials. It is partly his duty to prepare schemes 
for the development of industrial co-operatives and village 
industries. 


- Under the Assistant Registrar is the District Officer for Industrial 


Co-operative and Village Industries, Poona, who has under him two: 
Industrial Supervisors. 

There is no District Industrial Co-operative Association in the 
district, but there is one District-Branch Committee formed by the 
Provincial Industrial Co-operative Association, Ltd., Bombay, 
consisting of the representatives of the Department, the central 
financing agency, the Provincial Industrial Co-operative Associa- 
tion, Ltd., Bombay, and the primary industrial co-operative societies 
in the district. The District Officer is the honorary secretary of 
this branch committee. There are 48 primary industrial co-opera- 
tives in the district (1952). 

InpustTRIAL Epucation.—There are three technical educational 
centres and one peripatetic school functioning at present in Poona, 
where training in different industries, as stated below, is imparted. 

(i) Siieep-breeding Farm, Poona.—This centre is run by the 
Agricultural Department. In addition to the work of improving 
the quality of wools, training in wool weaving and spinning is also 
imparted to the artisans and the work regarding utility of fine 
wools, etc., is undertaken in co-ordination with the wool weaving 
organisations under the administrative control of the Joint Registrar 
for Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries. 

uy Oil Ghani Training Centre.—Nine trainees are admitted per 
month to undergo one month’s training course on an improved 
type of ghani called Nutan Ghani. The trainees are paid Rs. 25 
each per mensem as stipend with the benefit of travelling allowance 
to and fro limited to Rs. 10 per trainee. The department has main- 
tained a staff of seven members under the scheme for training as 
well as the work relating to installation, manufacture and repairs 
to ghanis, etc. A special class for training of carpenters in handling, 
construction and repairs to ghanis, for a period of two months, 
is also arranged at the Village Industries Experimental Workshop, 
Poona. Stipends at Rs. 90 per mensem and travelling allowance 
to and fro limited to Rs. 20 per trainee are also provided. 

(iii) Glass Bangle Manufacturing Centre.—At this centre, students 
undergo a six months’ course in manufacturing glass bangles with 
a small unit. A batch of nine students is admitted every six 
months, and the trainees are paid Rs. 25 per mensem as stipends. 
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The staff consisting of a Glass Chemist and three Assistants is main- 
tained under the scheme for training and other work relating to 
research and giving technical assistance to societies, etc. 

(iv) The Hard and Soft-Fibre Work School—This school func- 
tioned at the Mang Colony, Jangali Maharaj Road, Poona. It is 
now (December 1952) under transfer to Ghorpuri near Poona. 
Twelve students are admitted every year for a year’s training course. 
Improved types of tools and equipment are installed and the trainees 
are taught modern methods of production in fibre work, mainly in 
manufacturing ropes, fibre-matting and fancy articles. Each student 
is paid Rs. 25 per mensem as stipend. In charge of the school is 
a Fibre Instructor, who is assisted by an Assistant Instructor. 


EXPERIMENTAL AND REsEARCH StTaTIons.—There are three experi- 
mental and research institutions in Poona. 


(i) One is the Village Industries Experimental Workshop. This 
was set up in 1940 as a result of the recommendations of tha 
Bombay Economic Survey Committee with a view to designing 
and manufacturing improved types of tools and _ labour-saving 
appliances required for different cottage industries and to earry out 
experiments for improving the existing tools and equipments 
used in cottage industries. The establishment of this workshop is 
now borne on a permanent basis. The workshop is in charge of 
a@ Superintendent (State Class If service), who has under him 
a small technical and clerical staff. 


(ii) The second is the Village Industries Research Laboratory. 
This was set up in 1947 anJ is in charge of a Chemist. Its functions 
are as follows :— 


(a) to undertake the solution of problems connected with 
fresh occupations to villagers ; 

(b) to conduct researches for the improvement of the existing 
village industries so as to increase their efficiency ; and 

(c) to adopt and apply the results of the researches already 
conducted by other scientists which are suitable to village con- 
ditions in the State and to introduce them in suitable places. 


Both the above institutions are working under the supervision 
and guidance of sub-committees of the Village Industries Com- 
mittee, Bombay, which consists of officials and non-officials, 


(iii) The third institution is the Dyeing and Printing Experimental 
Laboratory, which has been set up very recently, An Assistant 
Chemist is in charge of the laboratory. 

Hanp-MaDE Paper ResEarcH CENtTRE.—This centre was started at 
Poona in 1940 at the instance of the All-India Village Industries 
Association. Later on, it was taken over by the Bombay Govern- 
ment, who, however, subsequently closed it down in 1945. In 1946, 
the centre was revived under the auspices of the Village Industries 
Committee, Bombay. It receives a subsidy from Government and is 
run by a Manager. It is both a production centre and a research 
institution. 

Marxetinc.—In order to help in the marketing of the products of 
cottage ‘and small-scale industries in the district, an emporium cum 
sales depot is run by the Lord Reay Industrial Museum, Poona, 
The Provincial Industrial Co-operative Association, Ltd., Bombay, 
has also opened a sales shop on Laxmi Road, Poona. 
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Tue DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIES. 


THE WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT or INDUSTRIES is mainly confined to 
the development and progress of small-scale and large-scale industries 
in the State, as its control over the development of cottage 
industries was, in December 1946, transferred to the Department of 
Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries and its control over 
technical education and the various schemes related to it was, in 
June 1948, transferred to the Director of Technical Education. 


The officer directly in charge of small-scale and _ large-scale 
industries in the Poona district is the Assistant Director of 
Industries (Class I State Service), who has his headquarters in 
Poona, although his jurisdiction extends to the districts of Satara 
North, Satara South, Sholapur, Ratnagiri and Kolhapur. He works 
directly under the Director of Industries, Bombay State. He is also 
in charge of work connected with the administration of the Bombay 
Weights and Measures Act (XV of 1932) and the Industrial Statistics 
Act (XIX of 1942). He collects industrial information supplied on 
a voluntary basis and also information for the Commercial Directory 
of the Bombay State. He conducts commercial and industrial surveys 
required by the State or the Union Government and undertakes 
investigation in connection with references and complaints received 
from Indian embassies abroad. and foreign-embassies in India, He 
also conducts investigations in connection with the Merchandise 
Marks Act (IV of 1889). Purchase of stores is another subject under 
his jurisdiction. Under the State Aid to Industries Rules, he is em- 
powered to sanction loans up to a limit of Rs. 1,000 in each case to 
applicants in his jurisdiction, subject to the condition that the total 
amount sanctioned by him does not exceed Rs. 5,000 in any one year. 
His miscellaneous duties extend to investigating into applications 
(made for industrial purposes) from parties in his area for land 
acquisition and erection of byildings and for essentiality certificates 
in connection with the import, export and purchase of controlled 
materials, such as iron and steel, cement, etc. 


The Assistant Director is assisted in his work by an Industries 
Officer stationed at Poona, one Senior Industries Inspector, four 
Junior Industries Inspectors, five Manual Assistants and a small 
ministerial staff. This technical staff attends mainly to the work in 
the Poona district, the Mahad taluka of the Kolaba district and the 
Phaltan taluka of Satara North district. 


The duties assigned to Inspectors of Weights and Measures 
under the Bombay Weights and Measures Rules are carried out by 
the Industries Inspectors. The main purpose of the Bombay Weights 
and Measures Act is to provide for the adoption and compulsory 
use of standard weights and measures in the State. No weight or 
measure or weighing or measuring instrument may be sold, 
delivered or used for trade, unless it has been verified or reveritied 
in the manner prescribed by Rules made under the Act and stamped 
by an Inspector with a stamp of verification. Fees are fixed for 
the verification, stamping, etc, It is the duty of the Inspectors to 
carry out the verification and stamping and collect the fees. 

The Industries Inspectors have also duties assigned to them under 
the Industrial Statistics Act. This Act is applicable to all factories 
registered under sections 2 (j) and 5 of the Factories Act, 1934. 
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The occupiers of factories are required to submit returns in the 
form prescribed. The Inspectors have to ensure that the factories 
concerned maintain proper accounts and registers and make their 
returns by the due date. They have also to attend to work 
connected with prosecutions under section 8 of the Industrial 
Statistics Act. 


Tue Pusiic Works DEPARTMENT. 


Tae Pustic Worxs DerartTMentT deals with-(1). Roads and 
Buildings, (2) Irrigation, (8) Electricity, and (4) Public Health Circle. 
All these branches are dealt with separately by distinct branches of 
the department. 


(1) Roads and Buildings.-For administrative purposes, the Roads 
and Buildings Branch in the district is placed in charge of the 
Superintending Engineer, Central Circle. Under him is one 
permanent division, called the Poona Division, dealing with roads 
and buildings in the division, and one temporary division, called the 
Building Projects Division, for dealing with the Medical College 
Buildings and Hospital Projects at Poona. Each of these divisions 
is again divided into sub-divisions—the Poona Division into four, 
namely, (a) Poona Buildings;-(b) Government House, (c) Poona 
South, and (d) Poona North; andthe Building Projects Division 
into two, namely, Sub-Divisions Nos, 1 and 2. All these have their 
headquarters at Poona. 


(2) Irrigation—Major irrigation in the district is placed in charge 
of the Superintending Engineer, Deccan Irrigation Circle, who has 
three divisions in the Poona district, each of which is divided into 
sub-divisions as shown below :— 

(1) Poona Irrigation) Division, Poona :— 

(a) Baramati Sub-Division, Baramati. 

42) Pandhara Sub-Division, Malegaon Colony. 

c) Nira (Vir) Sub-Division, . Nira, 

(d) Mutha Canals Sub-Division, Poona. 

(e) Haveli and Dhond Talukas Village Water Supply Sub- 
Division, Poona, 

(f) Poona Lift Irrigation Sub-Division. 
(2) Nira Right Bank Canal Division, Poona :— 

(a) Phaltan Irrigation Sub-Division, Phaltan. 

(b) Remodelling Nira Right Bank Canal Sub-Division, 
Phaltan. 

(c) Malsiras Sub-Division, Malsiras. 
(8) Irrigation Development Division, Poona :~ 

(a) Nira Canals Drainage Sub-Division, Baramati. 

(b) Pravara Canals Drainage Sub-Division, Khandala 
(Ahmednagar District). 

(c) Godavari Canals Drainage Sub-Division, Kopargaon 
(Ahmednagar District). 

(d) River Gauging Works, Poona. 
(4) Irrigation Project Division (Central) Poona :— 

(a) Vir Project Sub-Division. 

(b) Khadakwasla Project Sub-Division at Poona. 


The Public Works Department divisions do not correspond exactly 
with the Poona Revenue district. 
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While each circle is in charge of a Superintending Engineer, the 
divisions are in charge of Executive Engineers and the sub-divisions 
in charge of Assistant Engineers or Deputy Engineers. The 
Assistant Engineers belong to the Bombay Service of Engineers 
(B.S.E.), Class I, and Deputy Engineers to B.S.E., Class Il. These 
officers are each in charge of a sub-division and are, therefore, called 
Sub-Divisional Officers. The sub-divisions are divided further into 
sections, each in charge of an Overseer. There are about 20 over- 
seers in each division. 


The Superintending Engineer is responsible for the administration 
and general professional control of public works in charge of officers 
of the department within his circle. It is his duty to inspect the 
state of the various works within his circle and to satisfy himself that 
the system of management prevailing is efficient and economical. 
He is required to ascertain the efficiency of the subordinate office 
and petty establishments and to see and report whether the staff 
employed in each division is actually necessary or adequate for the 
management. He also examines the conditions of the surveying and 
mathematical instruments at the headquarters of divisions. In the 
case of office and petty establishments borne on divisional scales, 
he sees that these scales are not exceeded without proper authority. 
The Superintending Engineers aresempowered to transfer and post 
Deputy Engineers and Overseers’ within their circles. In the 
interests of administration, however, Executive Engineers of 
Divisions are consulted before’ posting these officers to particular 
sub-divisional charges under their control. It is also the duty of 
Superintending Engineers to recommend removals and transfers of 
Executive Engineers from their own circles. The supervision and 
sontrol of the assessment of revenue from irrigation works within 
xis circle rests with the Superintending Engineer. The Superin- 
ending Engineer is authorised to correspond direct with any of the 
ocal authorities, civil or military, within his circle. 


Under the Superintending Engineer, Central Circle, are the 
ixecutive Engineers, Poona Division, and Building Projects Division, 
*oona District, and under the Superintending Engineer, Deccan Irriga- 
ion Circle, the Executive Engineers, Nira Right Bank Canal, Poona 
rrigation, and Irrigation Development Divisions. These Executive 
mgineers are in charge of all Public Works Department works in 
1¢ Poona district. There is also the Executive Engineer, 
designs Division, with headquarters at Poona. This officer is, 
owever, under the Control of the Superintending Engineer, Bombay 
irele, Similarly there is one more Division called the Irrigation 
rojects Division (Central) Poona, under the direct supervision of 


ie Chief Engineer. The division is at present preparing the Vir and 
hadakwasla Irrigation Projects. 


The Executive Engineer is responsible to the Superintending 
agineer of his circle for the execution and management of all works 
ithin his division. He has to see that proper measures are taken 
preserve all buildings and works in his division and to prevent 
‘eroachment on Government lands in his charge. He _ is 
Tee to see that the surveying and mathematical instruments 
is division are properly cared for and to report on their condition 
the Superintending Engineer at the end of each working season. 
addition to his other duties, he is ex officio professional adviser 
all departments of the State within the limits of his charge. 
\ Bk VE 2-84a 
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The Sub-Divisional Officers are responsible to the Executive 
Engineer in charge of the division for the management and 
execution of works within their sub-divisions. 


The Overseers are in charge of sections under the Sub-Divisional 
Officers. 


The activities of the Public Works Department in regard to Roads 
and Buildings and Irrigation relate to construction, repairs and 
maintenance of roads, Government buildings, and irrigation works 
financed by Government and placed in charge of the department. 
In the Poona district, as on April 1950, the department maintained 
405-70 miles of metalled roads and 19-88 miles of unmetalled roads. 
Within municipal limits in the district, the total length of metalled 
roads maintained by the Public Works Department was 52-59 miles. 
Along Public Works Department roads there were about 33,500 trees 
maintained by the department. 


p 

In addition to funds from the general revenues of the State 
allocated for expenditure on roads, there are two other funds 
maintained for the construction, repairs and maintenance of roads, 
viz., (1) the Central Road Fund, and (2) the State Road Fund. 
The Central Road Fund is in-charge of the Government of India 
who allocates the fund. Expenditure is incurred in the district 
for roads from these funds. 


The following are the irrigation works in the Poona district under 
the Superintending Engineer, Deccan Irrigation Circle :— 


(1) Nira Left Bank Canal, including Shetphal Tank ; 
(2) Nira Right Bank Canal; 

(3) Mutha Canals, including Matoba Tank; 

(4) Rakh Tank; and 

(5) Khamgaon Tank. 


While for the first three capital accounts are kept, for the las 
two neither capital nor revenue accounts are kept. 


Two irrigation tanks, one at Shirsuphal and the other at Bhada 
wadi, fall in the Central Circle, under the control of the Executiv 
Engineer, Poona Division. These tanks are entirely dependent c 
local rains. Both capital and revenue accounts are kept for thes 
The tank at Shirsuphal is situated near mile 52/3 of Poona-Sholay 
Road, near the Rawangaon village, and supplies water for irrigatic 
to lands in villages of the Dhond taluka. The tank at Bhadalwa' 
is situated in the Indapur taluka at mile 66 of Poona-Sholapur Roi 
en eeenes water for irrigation to lands in villages of the Indap 
taluka, 


On account of greater demand for water on both the Nira a: 
Mutha systems, Government has planned to construct two new dai 
to store larger quantities of water, one at Khadakwasla, which m 
store at least 11,000 million cubic feet and perhaps up to 25,000 milli 
cubic feet, and another at Vir, which may store about 8,000 milli 
cubie feet. Construction of irrigation tanks at Madanwadi a 
Palasdeo in Indapur Taluka is in progress. The Madanwadi tank 
expected to irrigate 1,690 acres and the Palasdeo tank abr 
1,380 acres. 
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The Poona Irrigation and Research Division carries out research 
work in connection with irrigation and allied matters in Bombay 
State. Work is done particularly in connection with the Deccan 
Canals. Research has been undertaken in relation to the following 
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heads, viz., (a) storage and canals, including problems of damage poona Irrigation 


by floods, loss of water by seepage and evaporation, silting of 
reservoir, and weeds in canals; (b) irrigation management, é.g., 
block system, measuring devices, water requirements of crops, 
salinity of waters, development of well irrigation and its effect on 
water table, etc.; (c) drainage, e.g., lowering of water table by 
artificial drainage, effect of drain water on cement concrete pipes, 
etc.; (d) reclamation, ¢.g., leaching of salts, recovery of soil tilth 
by different soil improvers, growing of salt-resistant crops, cultural 
methods, economic utilisation of undrained lands; (e) sewage 
irrigation; (f) soil mechanics; and (g) soil hydraulics. 


For carrying out advisory, administrative and executive duties 
pertaining to the generation and use of electricity, there is the 
Electrical Circle under the Electrical Engineer to Government. The 
jurisdiction of this officer extends to the whole of the State. Under 
him are three Electrical Divisions, each in charge of an Executive 
Engineer, having their headquarters at Bombay, Poona and Baroda. 
The Poona Electrical Division comprises not only the Poona district 
but also the other southern: districts of the State. 


The Executive Engineer has to do duties relating to electrical 
installations in Governinent buildings, such as execution of original 
works, carrying out special repairs, and maintenance. He is also 
Electrical Inspector under the Indian Electricity Act (IX of 1910) 
and carries out inspections of M.P. and H.T. electrical installations, 
power houses, mills, cinemas, ete. 


There are two Deputy Engineers in the Poona district under the 
Executive Engineer, one in charge of the Poona Electrical Sub- 
Division, and the other of the B. J. Medical College Sub-Division. 
Roth of them do executive work in connection with electrical 
installations in Government buildings. The Deputy Engineer, Poona 
Electrical Sub-Division, assists the Electrical Inspector, Poona, in 
exercising powers under the Indian Electricity Rules. There are 
eight Electrical Supervisors to assist the Deputy Engineers. 


There are eight power supply licences given in the Poona district, 
and they operate at-(1) Baramati, (2) Bhor, (8) Junnar, 
(4) Lonavla-Khandala, (5) Nira, (6) Poona, (7) Dhond and 
(8) Nasrapur. There is a Government power house at Bhatgar 
supplying power to Bhatgar, Bhor, Nira, Lonand, Nasrapur and 
Shirwal, and to Government agricultural pumps at Rajewadi and 
Wing. 


The Public Health Circle is a specialist branch of the Public 
Works Department, dealing with all problems of public health, viz., 
vater supply, drainage, sewerage and environmental sanitation 
hroughout the State of Bombay. The Public Health Engineer 
o Government, with headquarters at Poona, directs the activities 
f this branch throughout the State. The main functions of the 
tircle are the execution of Government and municipal public health 
chemes and the supervision of public health schemes executed by 
yeal bodies through their own agencies. The Circle also gives 
dvice, so far as public health problems are concerned, to other 
epartments of Government in connection with schemes sponsored 
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by them. It maintains a large number of water works in the State, 
either owned by Government or owned by local bodies but entrusted 
to Government for running at the cost of the local bodies. It also 
maintains Boring Works Sub-divisions at Poona and Ahmedabad to 
take bores for water supply purposes and for exploration works for 
dams and bridges. It has under its control also a workshop at 
Dapuri, 

For convenience of administration, the State has been divided 
into six Public Health Works Divisions, and one of these divisions, 
viz., the Central Division, has its headquarters at Poona, with 
jurisdiction over the revenue district of Poona and part of the 
Ahmednagar district. This division is divided into six sub-divisions, 
each in charge of a Deputy Engineer (called Sub-Divisional Officer). 
The Deputy Engineer has generally about three overseers under him 
and a standard sub-divisional staff. 

(1) The Poona Cantonment Water Works Sub-Division supplies 
water to the Poona Cantonment area and the area which was 
formerly under the now defunct Suburban Municipality. It also 
carries out schemes outside Poona and executes them. The Jail 
water works at Visapur is in its charge. 

(2) The Poona Drainage Sub-Division is entrusted mainly with 
the drainage works of Poona, It also prepares plans and estimates 
for, and executes, drainage works round about Poona. 

(3) The Central Sanitary Project Sub-Division is entrusted mainly 
with preparation of projects within its jurisdiction, but sometimes 
it also undertakes execution of works. 

(4) The Kirkee Water Supply Sub-Division, in addition to looking 
after water supply to the Kirkee Cantonment area and_ other 
surrounding areas, also does some project work. 

(5) The Dapuri Workshops Sub-Division, Dapuri, casts C. I. 
Specials, and repairs road rollers and pumping machinery. It is 
run on a commercial basis. It has come to be used as a central 
mechanical workshop for the Deccan region of the Public Works 
Department. 

(6) The Boring Sub-Division, Dapuri, is entrusted with the taking 
of bores for water supply purposes and exploration bores for the 
dams and bridges of the Public Works Department in the Deccar 
Region. 


Bompay State Roap TRANSPORT CORPORATION, 


Poona DIstRICT, EXCEPT FOR A FEW EASTERN TALUKAS, forms part 0 
the Poona Division of the Bombay State Road  Transpor 
Corporation. 

The Corporation was established in December 1949, under th 
provisions of the Road Transport Corporations Act (XXXII of 194£ 
to administer the affairs of the transport undertaking of th 
Government of Bombay. Prior to this the administration wae 
conducted departmentally. 

The nationalised transport service commenced its operation i 
June, 1948, with 36 buses operating on Poona-Ahmednagar an 
allied routes. 

The Officer in charge of the Division is the Divisional Controlle 
Poona. He is immediately under the control of the Central Ottic 
of which the General Manager is the administrative head assiste 
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by his ten Departmental Heads, namely, (1) Deputy General 
Manager (Administration), (2) Deputy General Manager (Traffic), 
(3) Chief Mechanical Engineer, (4) Chief Accounts Officer, 
(5) Chief Statistician, (6) Public Relations Officer, (7) Chief Security 
Officer, (8) Controller of Stores, (9) Superintending Engineer, and 
(10) Secretary, Bombay State Road Transport Corporation. 


In the Division, the Divisional Controller (Class I Officer) is 
assisted by 12 Officers (Class II Officers), who are charged with 
functional responsibilities as mentioned below :— 


Administration and Traffic~There are three officers under _ this 
head of activity. The Divisional Traffic Officer is in charge of all 
matters related to traffic and operations. He is assisted by a Traffic 
Superintendent and. other staff. The Labour and Publicity Officer 
looks after all matters relating to labour relations with the adminis- 
tration and also publicity in the Division. 


Accounts and Statistics—This branch is manned by four Officers, 
one Divisional Accounts Officer, one Divisional Audit Officer, one 
Divisional Statistical Officer, and one Stores Accounts Officer. 


Technical—The technical side of the divisional organisation is 
manned by one Divisional Mechanical Engineer, one Works 
Superintendent, one Stores Superintendent and two Depot 
Superintendents, 


The division has a fleet strength of 242 buses and 10 trucks, On 
an average, the buses put on roads have a seating capacity of 
28 seats, excluding the driver and the conductor. The average daily 
mileage in March 1951 was 17,507 and the average number of 
passengers carried per day was 25,658., The number of routes in 
operation during the same month was 95. 


There is a headquarters workshop situated at Poona, which looks 
after the three-monthly maintenance of buses and heavy repairs 
for the entire fleet of bags attached_to.the Division. In addition, 
small workshops are maintained at each of the following depots, 
viz., Bhor (11), Narayangaon, (21) Satara (29), Shivajinagar (67), 
Sirur (9), Swargate (49), Talegaon (15), and Wai (14). (The 
number shown in the brackets represents the number of vehicles 
attached to the «epot). 


The Corporation has in view the erection of bus stands, with 
restaurants attached to them, at several places in the Division. 
A few bus stations with restaurants have already been built at the 
following places:—Koregaon, | Mahableshwar, §Narayangaon, 
Sangamner, Satara, Shivajinagar and Swargate. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


FoR PURPOSES OF PRIMARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION, the Poona 
district is placed under the Educational Inspector, Poona District. 
The officer belongs to Class I of the Bombay Educational Service 
and is directly under the control of the Director of Education. He 
is responsible in his district for— 

(i) the supervision of primary education ; 

(ii) the administrative control of all Government primary and 
secondary schools and training institutions under the control of 
the Education Department ; and 


(iii) the control and inspection of all secondary schools, includ- 
ing English Teaching Schools, vocational high schools (i.e., 
agricultural, commercial and technical high schools), training 
institutions for primary teachers and such special schools as are 
under the control of the Education, Department. 


In so far as girls’ schools and institutions for women are concerned, 
the Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, Poona (B. E.S., Class I), performs 
the functions and duties of the District Educational Inspector in 
respect of— 


(a) the inspection of girls’ secondary and special schools in 
the district. 


(b) visiting girls’ primary schools in the district and making 
suggestions for improvement. 


In the carrying out of his duties of inspection and control, the 
Educational Inspector is assisted by an inspecting staff consisting 
of one Deputy Educational. Inspector, (B.E.S., Class II) and 
36 Assistant Deputy Educational Inspectors (B.E.S., Class III), who 
ate directly responsible, under the Educational Inspector, for the 
superintendence and inspection of primary schools in the district 
under section 48 of the Bombay Primary Education Act (LXI of 
1947). There are also four Assistant Deputy Inspectresses 
(B.E.S., Class III), who, under the administrative control of the 
Educational Inspector, Poona District, are responsible for the 
inspection of primary girls’ schools in the district. 


There are separate Inspectors, having jurisdiction over the whole 
State, for Physical Education, Visua] Education, Drawing and Craft 
Work and Commercial Schools, who carry out organisation and 
inspection in their respective spheres. These Inspectors have 
naturally jurisdiction in tts Poona district in regard to their respec- 
tive subjects directly under the Director of Education. 
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The Deputy Educational Inspector, Poona, is the Chief Govern- 
ment inspecting officer of the district so far as primary schools are 
concerned. Under the rules framed under the Bombay Primary 
Education Act, he decides the question of recognition of private 
primary schools, He has to keep close touch with the working 
of primary schools maintained or approved by school boards, adult 
education classes and village libraries. He has to report upon the 
housing, equipment, staff, efficiency of instruction, etc., of the 
primary schools so that the department may be in a position to 
determine whether the school board is conducting its schools 
satisfactorily. All aided schools are inspected by him or by the 
inspecting staff under him. He also assists the Educational 
Inspector in the inspection of secondary schools and reports on any 
specific points about them whenever he is required to do so by the 
Educational Inspector. 


Primary Epucation : It is the declared policy of Government that 
universal free and compulsory primary education should be reached 
by a definite programme of progressive expansion, and under the 
Bombay Primary Education Act (LXI of 1947), the State Government 
has taken upon itself the duty of securing the development and expan- 
sion of primary education,in-the State. A minimum course of 
seven years’ education for»every child is the objective aimed at. 
The agencies employed for discharging this duty are the district 
school boards and “authorized municipalities.” Under the 
Bombay Provincial Municipal Corporations Act (LIX of 1949) 
« corporation is deemed, for the purposes of the Bombay Primary 
Education Act, to be an “authorized municipality,” and 
accordingly, primary education is. administered within the Poona 
Municipal Corporation limits im the same way in which it 
is administered within the limits of authorized municipalities. 
No other municipality in the district has yet been declared to be 
an authorized municipality. 


“Approved Schools”* ‘within the area of all non-authorized 
municipalities and of the District Local Board are under the control 
of the Poona District School Board. This School Board is composed 
of sixteen members. Of these three are appointed by Government, 
one being a Government official, and two by the non-authorized 
municipalities falling within the District School Board’s area 
of jurisdiction, and the rest are elected by the Poona District Local 
Board. The rules prescribe that of those elected, one shall be from 
the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes and three should have 
passed the matriculation or second year training certificate 
examination. 


The School Board of the Poona Municipal Corporation is composed 
of thirteen members of whom two are appointed by Government, 
one being a Government official, and the rest are elected by the 
Corporation. Under the rules, of the elected members, one is to be 
from the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes and three should 
have passed the matriculation or second year training certificate 
examination. 


*“ Approved School” means a primary school maintained by the State 
Government or by a School Board or by an authorized municipality or which is 
for the time being recognized as such by a school board or by the State 
Government or by an officer authorized by it in this behalf. (Section 2 of 
the Bombay Primary Education Act, LXI of 1947). 
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Under the Primary Education Act and the rules thereunder all 
district school boards and authorized municipalities have to maintain 
an adequate number of primary schools in which instruction is given 
through the medium of the local regional language. For children 
whose mother-tongue is different from the regional language of the 
area, school boards have been instructed to open schools in their 
language if the number of such children is not less than 40 in the 
first four standards and 20 in the upper standards. The teaching of 
the regional language of the area is also compulsory in such schools 
from standard JII onwards. An authorized municipality has to make 
such provision in its budget as will enable approved schools in its 
area to receive grants at the rates authorized by Government. 
Responsibility is Jaid on the District School Board to maintain 
aschedule of staff of Assistant Administrative Officers or Supervisors, 
primary teachers, clerks, and inferior servants and other staff, 
sanctioned by Government, setting forth the designation, grades, 
pay and nature of appointment of different members. The members 
of this staff are servants of the District School Board and receive 
their pay, allowances, etc, from the Primary Education Fund 
maintained by the School Board. No change or alteration can be 
made in the schedule of staff without the previous sanction of 
Government. The School Board of the Poona Municipal Corpora- 
tion has also to prepare a.similar schedule of its permanent staff. 
This school board is, however, authorized. to employ with the 
sanction of the Corporation, such temporary staff as may be required. 
Expenditure on such staff will not, however, be admissible for grant 
by Government unless the previous sanction of Government has been 
obtained. The rules made under the Act lay down model conditions 
of employment of teachers in private schools. 


The annual budget of the District School Board has to be submitted 
to the Director of Education for sanction, The District School Boara 
derives its income mainly from Government grants, which form nearly 
96 per cent. of its total expenditure. It also receives from the District 
Local Board a contribution equal to such portion of its income from 
the cess on land revenue and water rates as may be fixed by Govern- 
ment from time to time, and from non-authorized municipalities whose 
schools are under its control such proportion of the rateable value of 
properties in the area of the respective municipalities as may be fixed 
by Government from time to time. The District Local Board, Poona, 
has, under the present rules, to contribute 15 pies of the three anna 
cess on land revenue and water rates that it is allowed to levy. The 
amount to be paid by non-authorized municipalities has been fixed by 
Government us 5 per cent. of the rateable value of properties in their 
respective areas. The Primary Education Fund of the Poona 
Municipal Corporation is composed partly of the grant payable to 
it by the State Government on. account of primary education, which 
forms nearly 33-5 per cent, of its expenditure on primary education. 


The chief executive officer of the Poona District School Board 
is its Administrative Officer. This officer is appointed and paid by 
the State Government. The Administrative Officer of the School 
Board of the Poona Municipal Corporation is, however, an officer 
of the Corporation employed by the Corporation itself. Under 
these Administrative Officers are Assistant Administrative Officers or 
Supervisors, primary school teachers, clerks, and inferior servants 
and other staff under the employ of the District School Board or 
the Corporation, as the case may be. The Administrative Officer is 
responsible for the general administration of all primary schools 
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maintained by the School Board. He is responsible for carrying 
out the suggestions made from time to time by Government officers. 
It is his duty to advise the School Board on all matters connected 
with primary education. He is also a member and Secretary of 
the Staff Selection Committee. This is a committee composed, 
besides himself, of the Chairman of the School Board and the 
Educational Inspector of the district. Its duty is to select 
candidates for appointment as Assistant Administrative Officers or 
Supervisors and teachers. The committee selects also the teachers 
to be deputed for training. The District School Board, or the 
Corporation, or their Administrative Officers have to make appoint- 
ments of the candidates in accordance with the directions given 
by the committec. The selection of candidates and teachers are 
made in accordance with the instructions issued by the Government, 
The Administrative Officer has power, subject to the general instruc- 
tions issued by the Director of Education, to promote, transter, and 
take all disciplinary action, including removal or dismissal, against 
the staff. His orders, however, are subject to appeal to a tribunal 
consisting of the Chairman of the School Board and the Educational 
Inspector of the Division. A primary schoo] teacher who was 
a guaranteed teacher on the date the Primary Education Act came 
into force has, however, a_right of further appeal to the State 
Government against any order of removal or dismissal. 


The statistics that follow relate to the Poona district as a whole 
for the year 1952-53 : 


There were 1,880 primary schools (both lower primary, i.e., teach- 
ing standards I to IV, and upper primary, ie., teaching standards 
V to VII), of which 94 were exclusively for girls. The distribution 
cf the schools by management was as follows :— 


Government a Me 2 8 
District Local Board <n ag .. 698 
Poona Municipal Corporation ag .. 104 
Other Municipalities sve sa 8 
Schools aided by Government i “3 3 
District Local Board sf a .. 468 
Municipalities ‘fs ue a3 85 
Schools unaided re ae i 11 

1,380 


There were 1,06,548 boys and 60,758 girls in the Jower primary 
stage (i.e., Standards I-IV) and 13,790 boys and 7,901 girls in the 
upper primary stage (te. Standards V-VII), or a total of 
1,88,997 pupils in all primary schools. The percentage of school- 
going children to the population was 9-7. 


The number of teachers in primary schools was 4,949, of whom 
3,675 were men and 1,274 women. This works out roughly 
at 38 pupils per teacher. Only, 1,831 of the men teachers and 
956 of the women teachers were trained. 


There were 10 primary training institutions, 4 for men (3 Govern- 
ment and 1 non-Government) and 6 for women (2 Government and 
4 non-Government), training 553 men and 545 women, or a total 
of 1,098 teachers for the year. 
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The total expenditure on primary schools was Rs. 59,64,472 and it 
was met from the following sources :— 


Rs. ; 
(1) Government .. 38,63,080 .. 64:7 per cent. 
(2) District Local Board and 12,04,214 .. 20-2 per cent. 
Municipal Funds. 
(8) Fees .. 5,56,064 .. 9:3 per cent. 
(4) Other sources .. 98,41,114 .. 5-8 per cent. 


The average cost of educating a pupil was Rs. 30 per annum, 
of which Government’s contribution came to Rs. 19-4. 


In Poona City, in 1952-53, there were 104 municipal primary 
schools and 58 private primary schools. The total number of 
pupils was 53,677 (35,515 in municipal schools and 18,162 in 
private schools). The expenditure of the School Board of the 
Corporation was Rs. 15,535,461, out of which Rs. 8,84,833 was 
contributed by the Corporation. Grants to private schools amounted 
to Rs. 2,62,837. 


Free compulsory primary education was introduced in the Poona 
District Local Board area from Ist September, 1947, for age 
groups 7 to 8 years. In 1952-53,-compulsion was in force for age 
groups 7 to 11. The estimated. population of the area (in Septem- 
ber, 1951), was composed /of 3,42,186 males and 3,35,961 females. 
The total number of children of the age groups under compulsion 
was 77,138 and the total number actually attending school was 
56,209 or 72-8 per cent. 


Free compulsory primary education was introduced in the most 
backward parts of the Poona City, comprising Nana, Bhavani, Ganj, 
Ghorpade and Gultekadi Peths, on the 2nd September, 1929. It 
was extended to the whole of the City municipal area from Ist April, 
1943. The Poona Suburban Municipal area was amalgamated with 
the Poona City on the 15th February, 1950, to form the Municipal 
Corporation of the City of Poona, and the scheme of free and 
compulsory primary education was made applicable to the area 
from the 10th May 1950. Compulsion was in force for age groups 6 
to ll. The population according to 1951 census was composed of 
2.61,032 males and 2,24,454 females. The total number of children 
of the age groups under compulsion was 45,277 and the number 
actually attending school was 36,809 or 81:3 per cent. 


There was dearth of buildings to house the primary schools. In 
1952-53, out of 1,406 buildings in which the District Local Board 
schools were housed, only 270 were owned by the board, 316 were 
rented and the rest were housed in temples, dharmashalas and other 
places. In 1952-53 the Poona Municipal Corporation’s primary 
schools were housed in 98 buildings, of which only 26 were owned 
by the Corporation, 62 were rented, and 5 were housed in rent-free 
buildings. 

Basic AND crarr scHooLs: A new ideology has been influencing 
the educational activities of the State since 1937-88. It has come to 
be recognized that education must centre round some form of manual 
productive work. According to the figures for 1952, there were 
two basic schools in the Poona district where education was made 
to centre round spinning and weaving, and 182 craft schools, 
Spinning and weaving formed the craft in 153 of the craft schools, 
cardboard and carpentry in 28 and agriculture in 7, 
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Seconpary Epucarion: Secondary education is now under the 
general regulations of Government, and Government control is 
exercised by means of conditions for receipt of grant-in-aid. At the 
end of the high school course an examination is conducted by the 
Secondary School Certificate Examination Board, and the students 
who pass are awarded the Secondary School Certificate. The head 
office of this Board is in Poona. The first examination was held in 
1949, The examination provides optional courses for pupils with 
varied interests and aptitudes. Each university, however, lays 
down the subjects which a candidate must take for entrance to its 
courses. 


The statistics that follow relate to the year 1952-53 for the Poona 
district :— 

There were 99 secondary schools in the district with a total 
of 80,162 pupils (21,486 boys and 8,676 girls). Thirteen (13) of these 
99 schools were exclusively for girls and 18 exclusively for boys, and 
the remaining 68 were co-educational institutions. The number of 
girls in the schools exclusively meant for girls was 5,910 while 2,766 
girls were in mixed schools, The following statement shows the 
number of schools under djfferent managements and the number 
of pupils in them :— 


Number of Number of 
Schools. Pupils, 
Government = rt ane 
Local authorities ms 1 119 
Aided private ss 84 28,413 
Unaide i 14 1,630 
Total 1 .', 99 80,162 


Thus, secondary education was imparted mainly by private agencies 
aided by Government grants. 


There were 1,483 teachers in secondary schools, of whom 1,149 
were men (808 trained and.341 untrained), and 334 women (232 
trained and 102 untrained). 

For the Secondary Schools Certificate Examination 6,479 candi- 
dates appeared and 3,218 passed. 


The total expenditure on secondary education was Rs. 42,63,041, 
of which Rs. 13,64,429 (or 32-0 per cent.) came from Government 
Funds; Rs. 10,462 (or 0-3 per cent.) from municipal funds; 
Rs. 20,39,743 (or 47-8 per cent.) from fees, Rs. 42,174 (or 1-0 per cent.) 
from endowments, and Rs. 8,06,233 (or 18-9 per cent.) from subscrip- 
tions and other sources. 


The total annual average cost per pupil in secondary schools was 
as follows :— 


Total cost. Cost ° Govt. 
s. Ss. 
Board Schools oe 123-2 66-0 
Aided private - 187-8 47°7 
Unaided Schools bts 211-4 ; 


Drawinc Examinations: Government hold Drawing Examina- 
tions—Elementary and Intermediate. In 1952-58, 1,596 appeared for 
the Elementary, of whom 1,132 passed. For the Intermediate, 
&44 candidates appeared and 643 passed. These figures relate to 
Poona District only. 
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SpectaL ScHoots* : (a) Technical SchoolsThese come under the CHAPTER 17. 
jurisdiction of the Director of Technical Education and an account of — 
these is given under the paragraph relating to “Technical Welfare 


and Industrial Training.” Deoarhiets 
Special Schools. 
Technical Schools. 


(b) Schools for Defectives—There were two institutions for the Schools for 
education of defectives, viz., (1) the Poona School and Home for Defectives. 
the Blind, founded in 1935, having 87 pupils on the roll, and 
(2) N. G. Gondhalckar’s School for the Dumb and Deat, founded in 
1984, having 17 pupils on the roll. 

(c) Language SchoolsThere were three institutions imparting Language 
instruction in Sanskrit, namely, (1) Sanskrit Pathashala, Poona ; Schools. 

(2) Sanskrit College, Poona, and (3) Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya, Poona. 
They had on their rolls 48 boys and 10 girls. There was also 
a Hindustani Shikshan Sanad Class, Poona, with 24 students. 

(d) Oriental Research Institutions.-The following is a list of the Oriental Research 
Oriental Research Institutions in the Poona District .and a short Institutions. 
description ot the work of each :— 


Namo of the institution. | Description of the work, 


| 
Deccan Collego Post-yraduato and.)-/Theso institutions maintain valuable libraries 
Resoarch Institue, Yeravda || of rare manuscripts, books, ete., which 
Poona 6, |) are lent to scholars in Bharat and abroad, 


} 
Scholarships and prizes aro awarded for 
J 


Bhandarkar Research Institute, 


original research and eminent scholars 
Deccan Gymkhana, Poona, 


are invited to deliver locturos on oriental 
| subjects. 


iVaidik Sanshodhan Mandal, Tilak{A great interost has been taken by the Mandal 
Smarak Mandir, Tilak Road, Poona 2.) in the fiold of oriental shastras, 


This, carries on valuable research in pian 
t shastra. 


Kaivalyadham, Lonavla ae 


Girvan Vagvardhini Sabha, 22, Budh-,Arrangoment is made by the institute for 
war Peth, Anandasram, Poona 2, periodical lectures in Sanskrit by eminent 
scholars on matters of topical interost, 


Bharat Ithihas Samshediak Mandal !Has undertaken historical research work. 
313 A, Sadashiv Peth, Poona 2. 


Mimansa Vidyalaya, S. P. College,'[s intorested in critical studies of the Mimansa 
Poona. Shastra. 


Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeeth, Sukra- 


Started a Sanskrit college in Poona to organise 
varpeth, Poona 2, 


and establish Sanskrit pathashales in tho 
State and to institute and conduct Sanskrit 
examinations, The main intontion of this 
Vidyapeeth is to give impetus and 
encouragement to Sanskrit learning. 


Vadashastrottejak Sabha,  716-A-1,!This institute is not 1 teaching body but was 
Sadashiv Peth, Loniurke Damle Lano,} foundedin 1875 with ths object of testing 
Poona 2. the proficiency of studenta in Vedic 

literature and philosophy. 


“53 and only to schiéols 


institutions in Poona District, especially gymnasia and music schools, which are 
not recognised by Goycrnment, and theretore, do not enter into these statistics, 
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CHAPTER 17. (e) Certified Schools—An account of these is given under the 
— Juvenile and Beggars Department. 
Welfare (f) Other Special Schools.—The following is a list of other kinds 
Departments. of special schools with the number of institutions of each kind and 
Semin Schools. of the pupils enrolled :— 


Certified Schools. Number of Number of 


Institutions. Pupils, 

Nursery and kindergarten schools .. 16 1,238 
Arts Schools (teaching modern arts, 
photography and shorthand and 


typewriting). ts ie 11 774 
Cutting, Tailoring and Sewing i 10 803 
Gymnasia aus 6 8 1,162 
Music Schools and Classe 7 10 276 
Physical Puysican Epucation: Two Assistant Deputy Educational 


Education. Inspectors holding Diploma in Physica] Education look after and 
organise physical education in the district. One of them is a woman 
and she supervises the physical training of girls in primary and 
secondary schools. 


Physical education is a compulsory subject in secondary schools. 
There is a regular examination in it. Pupils attend the playground 
regularly and a programme of physical education is organised 
regularly in most of the secondary-schools. In primary schools also 
provision of physical education has been made, but there is no 
regular examination. Children in primary schools play games. 


Every year a two months’ course in physical education is orga- 
nised at suitable places in the district by the Assistant Deputy 
Educational Inspector for Physical Education. About 50 primary 
teachers are trained, and these teachers organise physical education 
in the primary schools where they work. 

A certificate course in physical education is organised by the 
Shikshana Prasarak Mandal, Poona, for teachers of secondary 
schools. A short term)for two and a half months for secondary 
teachers is organised by the Maharashtra Mandal, Poona. A few 
teachers are also sent for training in physical education (Secondary 
Teachers’ Course) at Kandivali. Graduate teachers are trained for 
the diploma course at Kandivali for one year. 


Boy Scouts, Girl Boy Scouts, Giri Guimnes aNnp NatTIonaAn Caper Corps: 
ag et ae In 1952-53, there were in the district 1,834 boy scouts, 935 girl 
Cadet Corps. guides, and 18 units of the Junior National Cadet Corps composed 

of 594 cadets and 18 officers, The strength of the Senior Division 
was 6 units, 31 officers and 920 cadets, 


Medical Inspec- © MepvicaL Inspection: No medical inspection is held in colleges 
tion. and primary schools. Pupils in secondary schools are medically 
examined thrice during their career. The services of private medical 

practitioners are secured on a part time basis to examine the pupils, 


Visual Education. Visuan Enucation: An Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector 
is in charge of the work of visual instruction in the Poona district. 
Visual instruction is gencrally provided by means of (1) Magic 
lanterns, slides and strips; (2) epidiascope; and (8) film- 
projectors. 

School Broadcasts. _ScHooL Broapcasts: Fifty per cent. of the high schools in the 
district have their own sets of radio-receivers. Every institution 
gives a chance for its pupils to attend educational broadcasts, 
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Soca EpucaTion: The work of Social Education in the Poona 
district was looked after by two Social Education Committees. The 
Poona City Social Education Committee was responsible for work 
in the Poona City and the Maharashtra Regional Social Education 
Committee for work in the rest of the Poona district. The total 
number of first and second test classes conducted by both the 
committees during 1952-53 was 981 and 463 respectively. In the 
first test 6,800 passed and in the second 2,216 passed. An expendi- 
ture of Rs. 39,194 was incurred for Social Education in the Poona 
district including Poona City. 

Vittace Lipranes: The number of Village Reading Rooms 
started under the Social Education Scheme at the end of 1952-53 
was 155 and a grant amounting to Rs. 2,695 was paid to them. 

Tue Poona Universiry: From the date of its establishment in 
1857 the University of Bombay had control of all university educa- 
tion in the Poona district. The movement for the establishment of 
regional universities in the State started with the holding of the 
Bombay Presidency Educational Conference in 1917, under the 
presidentship of Shri Narayan Chandavarkar, when a resolution 
was adopted at the conference in favour of the establishment of 
five universities, one for each of the five linguistic divisions of the 
Presidency (including Sind). In 1924, a University Reforms Com- 
mittee, appointed by Government under the chairmanship of 
Shri Chimanlal Setalvad,; recommended the establishment of 
regional universities and, as the first step in that behalf, a univer- 
sity for Maharashtra. In 1937, Dr. G, S. Mahajani moved a resolu- 
tion in the Bombay Legislative Council recommending to Govern- 
ment that early steps be taken to establish additional universities 
in the province to meet the increased demand for higher education 
and for facilities for research, but withdrew it on Government expres- 
sing agreement with it in principle. In the year 1942, Government 
appointed a committee under the chairmanship of Dr. M. R. 
Jayakar to investigate the question in all its aspects, and this com- 
mittee made its report in 1943. On the basis of this report, in 
1947 a Bill for the establishment of a University at Poona was 
introduced in the Bombay Legislative Assembly by Shri B. G. Kher, 
Education Minister. This Bill was duly passed by the legislature 
and became the Poona University Act (XX of 1948), On the 
15th April 1948, Dr. M. R. Jayakar was appointed the first honorary 
Vice-Chancellor and on the 10th February 1949 the University of 
Poona was brought into existence as a corporate body and the 
affiliations of the colleges within its jurisdiction were transferred 
from the Bombay University to the Poona University. 

According to the Poona University Act (XX of 1948) the 
university is both a teaching and an affiliating body. Its jurisdic- 
tion now extends to the following districts :— 


(1) Poona ; (7) Ratnagiri ; 

(2) Satara North ; (8) Kolaba ; 

(3) Satara South ; (9) Thana ; 

(4) Ahmednagar ; (10) East Khandesh ; 

(5) Sholapur ; (11) West Khandesh ; and 
(6) Nasik ; (12) Kolhapur. 


The headquarters of the university is situated in the old Govern- 
ment House at Ganeshkhind, which, with a large area of its site, 
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the Bombay Government has made over to the university. Extend- 
ing over an area of 411 acres and containing a number of auxiliary 
structures besides the imposing main building the site provides 
an ideal atmosphere for a university. 


Constitution.—The Governor cf Bombay is the first Chancellor, 
but the Act makes provision for the election of a Chancellor by the 
Court after the expiry of five years from the establishment of the 
university. The Chancellor is the head of the university and 
president of the Court. There is also provision for the creation 
of the office of Pro-Chancellor by the Court, but the office, 
if created, is to be filled by nomination by the Chancellor. 


Subject to the confirmation of the Chancellor, the Vice- 
Chancellor is elected for a term of three years by the Court trom 
a panel of three persons recommended by the Executive Council. 
His office is honorary, but the Court has powers to make it a whole- 
time salaried office. He is the principal executive and academic 
officer of the university. The first Vice-Chancellor is, however, 
an honorary officer appointed by the State Government tor a period 
not exceeding three years. 


The Court consists of more than one hundred members, com: 
posed of two classes: (1) ex-officio; and (2) ordinary. The 
ex-officio members are; the Chancellor; the Pro-Chancellor (if 
any); the Vice-Chancellor; ex-Vice-Chancellors; the Deans of 
Faculties ; the Registrar of the University; the Chief Justice of 
Bombey or any other Judge of the High Court nominated by him; 
the Minister of Education; the Director of Education or a Deputy 
Director of Education designated by the State Government; 
certain other officers of Government; Vice-Chancellors of other 
universities in the State of Bombay; Heads of the University 
Departments; Principals of affiliated colleges; and heads ot 
recognised institutions for research or specialised studies. The 
ordinary members are either elected or nominated, or donors of 
one lakh of rupees. Representation is given to secondary teachers ; 
headmasters ot high schools; tcachers of the university (i.¢., profes- 
sors, readers, lecturers, etc.); public associations or bodies; the 
Poona City Municipal Corporation; municipalities; district local 
boards ; the two chambers of the State legislature (each separately) ; 
commercial and industrial bodies; registered trade unions; 
registered graduates (who are to elect 25 members from persons 
who are not engaged in the profession of teaching); and donors of 
smaller amounts than one lakh of rupees. The Chancellor nomi- 
nates 25 persons who are to include distinguished educationists, 
women, and representatives of minorities and backward com- 
munities. 


The Court is the authority to make, amend or repeal Statutes ; 
it can reject Ordinances made by the Executive Council, and pass 
resolutions on the annual financial estimates prepared by the 
Executive Council. 


On the recommendation of the Executive Council and the 
Academic Council, the Court is empowered— 

(i) to make provision for instruction, teaching and training in 
such branches of learning and courses of study as it may think Kt, 
ae research, and for advancement and dissemination of know- 
edge; 
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(ii) to make such provision as will enable affiliated colleges and 
recognized institutions to undertake specialization of studies, and 
to organize and make provision for common laboratories, libraries, 
museums and other equipment for teaching and research ; 

(iii) to establish and maintain colleges, departments and 
institutes of research and specialized studies ; 


(iv) to institute professorships, readerships, lecturerships and 
any other posts of teachers required by the university ; 

(v) to institute fellowships, travelling fellowships, scholarships, 
studentships, exhibitions, medals and prizes ; 

(vi) to institute and confer degrees, titles, diplomas and other 
academic distinctions ; and 

(vii) to conter honorary degrees, titles and other academic 
distinctions. 

The Executive Council is the executive authority of the univer- 
sity. Besides the Vice-Chancellor, who is ex officio chairman, 
it consists of the Director of Education or the Deputy Director of 
Education who is a member of the Court, nine persons elected by 
the Court from amongst its members, and five persons elected by 
the Academic Council from amongst_its members to represent the 
different Faculties. The Executive Council makes the Ordinances. 
E many neeent reject or refer back the Regulations of the Academic 

ouncil. 


' The Executive Council has also the following powers and 
functions :— 

(i) to hold, control and administer the property and funds of 
the university ; 

(ii) to frame the annual financial estimates of the university and 
to submit them to the Court; 

(iii) to make provision for the maintenance of— 

(a) University Officers’ Training Corps or other similar 
training corps, 

(b) Student’s unions, 

(c) Athletic clubs, and 

(d) Employment bureaux ; 

(iv) to manage colleges, departments, institutes of research or 
specialized studies, laboratories, museums and hostels 
maintained by the university ; 

(v) to recognize hostels ; 

(vi) to register high schools situate outside the Bombay State ; 


(vii) to arrange for and direct the inspection of affiliated colleges, 
recognized institutions and hostels, and to issue instruc- 
tions for the maintenance of their efficiency ; 

(viii) to supervise and control the residence, conduct and 
discipline of the students of the aged and to make 
arrangements for promoting their health and general 
welfare ; 

(ix) to award fellowships, scholarships, studentships, exhibitions, 
medals and prizes; and 

(x) to arrange for the conduct of university examinations and 
other tests, and to appoint examiners and fix their 
remuneration. 
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The Academic Council consists of two classes of members: 
(1) ex officio, composed of the Vice-Chancellor ; the Deans of Facul- 
ties; Principals of affiliated colleges; heads of recognised institu- 
tions for research or specialised studies; Professors and Readers 
appointed by the university; and the chairman of the Boards ot 
Studies ; and (2) other members, viz., one representative of the 
teachers in each degree college, and three experts nominated by the 
Executive Council from amongst persons not engaged in the teach- 
ing profession. The Academic Council makes the Regulations 
governing the courses of study. 


The Academic Council is responsible for the maintenance of the 
standards of teaching and examinations within the university and is 
vested with powers of control and regulation for the purpose. 
Among their powers and duties are the following :— 


(i) to make regulations laying down courses of study ; 

(ii) to arrange for co-ordination of studies and teaching in 
constituent and other affiliated colleges and in recognized 
institutions ; 

(iii) to make proposals for allocating subjects to the Faculties 
and to assign its own membcrs to the Faculties ; 

(iv) to make Regulations regarding the examinations of the 
university and the conditions on which students shall be 
admitted to such examinations ; and 

(v) generally to advise the university on all academic matters. 


The matters to be regulated by Statutes, Ordinances and Regula- 
tions are laid down in the Act. 


The other bodies of the University are the Faculties and the 
Boards of Studies. 


The Act provides for the constitution of a Board of Extra-Mural 
Studies, the most important of whose activities is to organise lectures 
for the benefit of those who have not had the benefit of university 
education. 


A_ Students’ Welfare Board and other such boards may also be 
established by the University. 


It is obligatory on the university to appoint certain committees, 
of all of which the Vice-Chancellor is ex-officio chairman, and these 
are: (1) a committee of selection for appointment of teachers of the 
university ; (2) a committee for the recognition of teachers of the 
university ; and (3) a committee for each Faculty to be formed 
every year for the purpose of drawing up lists for appointment to 
university examinerships. 


Affiliated Institutions—In accordance with section 40 of the Poona 
University Act, within the Poona area, all instruction, teaching and 
training beyond the stage of Intermediate examination, and, within 
the University area, all post-graduate instruction, teaching anc 
training, is conducted by the university and is imparted by the 
teachers of the university. The constituent colleges and recognisec 
institutions for research or specialised studies supplement suct 
teaching by tutorial instruction, teaching or training. For the 
purpose of organising and co-ordinating teaching and _ trainin; 
within the Poona area, and post-graduate teaching and training i 
the University area, there is a Board of University Teaching a 
Poona. 
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All the existing colleges in the Poona area were taken over as 
constituent colleges in 1949. 


The following colleges falling outside the Poona area are 
affiliated to the university." (The date of its establishment is 
fiven in brackets against each college) :— 

(1) Rajaram College, Kolhapur (1880): For teaching courses of 
study leading up to the B.A. (General) degree in Urdu; the B.A. 
(General) and (Honours) degrees in English, Sanskrit, German, 
Ardha-Magadhi, Persian, Marathi, Kannada, Mathematics, History, 
Economics, and Philosophy ; the Intermediate Science Examination 
in Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry and, Biology; and the B.Sc. 
degree in Subsidiary Zoology and in Principal and Subsidiary 
Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics and Botany. 


(2) Willingdon College, Sangli (1919): For teaching courses of 
study leading up to the B.A. (Honours) degree in English, Sanskrit, 
Marathi, Kannada, Ardha-Magadhi, Mathematics, History, Economics, 
aud Philosophy ; the Intermediate Science Examination in Groups 
A and B; the B.Sc. Examination in Mathematics (Principal), 
Chemistry (Principal and Subsidiary) and Physics and Botany 
(Subsidiary). 

(8) Hansraj Pragji Thackersey Arts College, Nasik (1924): For 
teaching courses of study leading up to the B.A. (General) and 
(Honours) in English, Sanskrit, Marathi, and Economics; the B.A. 
(General) in Gujarati, History, and Philosophy; and the Inter- 
mediate Science Examination in Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics, 
and Biology. 


(4) Shahaji Law College, Kolhapur (1933): For teaching courses 
of study leading up to the First and Second LL.B. examinations. 


(5) Shri Maharani Tarabai Teachers’ Training College, Kolhapur 
(1934): For teaching courses of study leading up to the B.T, 
Examination. 


(6) D. A. V. College, Sholapur (1940): For teaching courses of 
study leading up to the B.A. (General) and (Honours) degrees in 
Persian, History, Economics, Mathematics, English, Sanskrit, 
Marathi, Kannada, and Hindi; the B.A. (General) degree in 
Philosophy, Ardha-Magadhi, and Urdu; the Intermediate Science 
fxamination, A and B_ groups; and the B.Se. Examination in 
Mathematics (Principal and Subsidiary), Chemistry (Principal and 
Subsidiary), and Physics (Subsidiary). 

(7) R. P. Gogate College, Ratnagiri (1945) : For teaching courses 
of study leading up to (a) the B.A. (General) Examination in Ardha- 
Magadhi, Persian, Urdu, History, and Philosophy, and the B.A. 
General) and (Honours) examinations in English, Sanskrit, Marathi, 
nd Economics ; (b) the Intermediate Science Examination in Physics, 
zhemistry, Mathematics, and Biology; and the B.Sc, Examination 
n Principal Chemistry and Subsidiary Physics; and (c) the T. D. 
ixamination. 

(8) Mooljee Jaitha College, Jalgaon (1945): For teaching courses 
€ study leading up to the B.A. (General) and (Honours) Examina- 
ion in Marathi, Economics, Sanskrit, and Mathematics; the B.A. 
zeneral) Examination in English, Sanskrit, Philosophy, Hindi, and 


*According to the University Calendar for 1950, 
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History ; and the Intermediate Science Examination in Physics, 
Chemistry, Mathematics, and Biology; and the B.Sc. Examination 
in Principal and Subsidiary Mathematics, Physics, and Chemistry, and 
Subsidiary Botany. 


(9) Pratap College, Amalner (1945): For teaching courses of 
study leading up to the B.A. (General) and (Honours) Examinations 
in Marathi and Economics; the B.A. (General) Examination in 
Sanskrit; the Intermediate Science Examination in Physics, 
Chemistry, Mathematics, and Biology ; and the B.Sc. Examination in 
Principal Chemistry and Botany and Subsidiary Mathematics. 


(10) Ahmednagar College, Ahmednagar (1947): For teaching 
courses of study for the B.A. (General) Examination in English, 
Philosophy, Marathi, History, Economics; and the Intermediate 
Science Examination in Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics and 
Biology. 


(11) Chhatrapati Shivaji College, Satara (1947): For teaching 
courses of study leading up to the Intermediate Arts and T. D. 
Examinations. 


(12) New Engineering College, Kupwad (1947): For teaching 
courses of study leading up to the.S.E. (Civil) Examination. 


Constituent Colleges.—The following paragraphs contain _ brief 
accounts of the constituent colleges and recognised institutions for 
research or specialised studies situated in the Poona area :— 

(1) The Fergusson College (1884): The Fergusson College 
developed out of the New English School, started in 1880 by the 
Deccan Education Society as. an indigenous private effort to 
educate the masses by providing facilities for modern education 
and by bringing it within the means of the common man. Work- 
ing on the principle of life-membership of devoted and selt- 
sacrificing persons, the society ushered in a new era of educa- 
tional achievement. Its example is now widely followed in and 
out of Poona. The Fergusson College owes its name to Sir James 
Fergusson, who was Governor of Bombay in the year of its 
opening. By the year 1890, the B.A. class was added, and in 
1892, the first B.Sc. In 1895, it was shifted to its present site 
(about a mile from the Deccan Gymkhana), stretching along the 
two sides of the Mutha Left Bank Cana] at the foot of the hill nov 
known as the Fergusson College Hill. Before it became a con 
stituent college, it was a fully developed arts and science college 
providing instruction in almost all branches up to the post 
graduate standard, It has now on its rolls upwards of 2,00 
students. Hostel accommodation is provided for nearly 40 
students, including 70 girl students. 

(2) Sir Parasurambhau College (1916): This college is con 
ducted by the Shikshan Prasarak Mandali, founded in 1883 t 

’ perpetuate the memory of Vishnushastri Chiplunkar. 

The college provides instruction in almost all branches of art 
and science. There are two hostels, one for boys and the othe 
for girls, accommodating in all 140 students. There is a wel 
equipped library, with more than 40,000 volumes, and a spaciov 
study: room where 200 students can study at a time. Th 
Lokamanya Tilak Memorial Library is specially equipped wit 
books on politics. 
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The college also runs a School of Radio Physics and 
Electronics, which teaches Advanced Radio Communication, 
Wireless Telegraphy, and Radio Service Work, The school is 
recognised by the Board of Technical and Industrial Training, 
Bombay State, for purposes of their examinations in Advanced 
Radio Communication and Radio Servicing. 

The Mimamsa Vidyalaya is another institution attached to the 
college, Preservation of and researches in the Mimamsa school 
of philosophy is the main object of the Vidyalaya. It serves as 
a@ centre for Sanskrit studies, and students are coached for the 
various Sanskrit examinations held by the Bengal Sanskrit 
Association (Calcutta), the Daksina examination in Baroda, the 
Sanskrit examinations of the Tilak Vidyapeeth, and examinatic 
of the Sanskrit Board, Uttar Pradesh. The Publication Depart- 
ment of the Vidyalava publishes critical editions of ancient works 
on Mimamsa and allied subjects and also original contributions 
on Mimamsa by modern scholars and research students. 


(3) The Maharashtra Education Society's Arts and Science 
College (1946) is managed by the Maharashtra Education Society. 
It was opened in 1946 and is situated in the Deccan Gymkhana 
area, 


(4) The Nowrosjee Wadia College (1932): This college was 
established by the Modern Education Society founded in February 
1932 by a group of educationists from Pocna with the help mainly 
of the Wadia brothers, Sir Ness and Sir Cusrow. It was first 
housed in a private building (Connaught House) near the Poona 
Railway Station. The present site was acquired in 1935 and the 
main building was completed in 1936, In 1950-51, the college had 
on its roll 1,135 students. 


The library consists of 18,000 books and 75 periodicals. There 
is hostel accommodation for boys and girls. 


Besides its Arts and Science departments, which are run as those 
of other constituent colleges, the college has attached to it the 
Sir Cusrow Wadia Institute of Electrical Technology, This 
institute has its own buildings, situated in the same compound as 
the college. It runs a full time diploma course in Electrical 
Technology. The course extends over a period of three years. 
An examination is held at the end of each year by the Board of 
Technical and Industrial Training. The diploma of “ Dip-Tech 
(Electrical)” is awarded by the Government to the candidates who 
have satisfactorily completed the course and have passed the 
final examination conducted by the Board. Besides this diploma 
course, the institute also runs the following certificate courses of 
the Technical Education Department :- 

(1) Radio Service Work, 

(2) Wireless Telegraphy, 

(3) Mechanical Draughtsman Course, 
(4) Electrician Course, and 

(5) Electrical Wiremen Course. 


(5) The Tilak College of Education (1941): This college fs 
situated in the premises of Sir Parasurambhau College and 
teaches courses of study leading up to the degree of B.T, 
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(6) The Agricultural College (1907) is under the management of 
the Department of Agriculture, It provides courses of instruc- 
tion for the B.Sc. (Agri.) degree. Students who have passed the 
Secondary School Certificate examination or the Matriculation or 
an equivalent examination are admitted. The duration of the 
course is four years. There are adequate facilities for post- 
graduate training in all branches of agricultural science and 
students are prepared for the M.Sc, and Ph.D. degrees of the 
university. The following sections are maintained for teaching 
and research, viz., Agronomy, Animal Husbandry and Dairying, 
Botany, Chemistry, Horticulture, Agricultural Economics, Agri- 
cultural Engineering, Plant Pathology, Entomology, and Veterinary. 
There are well-equipped laboratories, farms and gardens for 
research and higher instruction in agriculture. The library 
contains 12,000 books and 8,000 bound volumes of scientific 
periodicals and journals dealing with agriculture and cognate 
sciences, 

There is hostel accommodation for 200 students. 


The college is also the central research institution of the 
Agricultural Department. 

(7) The Brihan Maharashtra College of Commerce was 
established in June 1943... It owes its name to a munificent dona- 
tion of two lakhs of rupees from the Brihan Maharashtra Sugar 
Syndicate, Ltd., towards the building fund of the college, 

new building for the college has been constructed on the 
spacious ground lying on the southern side of the Fergusson 
College Hill. The college is conducted by the Deccan Education 
Society. It provides courses of study leading up to the 
degrees of B.Com. and M.Com. of the Poona University, which 
is directly responsible for the post-Intermediate work done at the 
college. In 1950-51, there ‘were in all 647 students on the rolls, of 
whom 18 were girls. 

(8) The Engineering College (1894) : This college is under the 
management of the Education Department of the Government. 
Its inception dates back to July 1854, when the Poona Engineering 
Class and Mechanical School was opened in three small detached 
houses in the Padamji compound in Bhavani Peth. This school 
was converted into “The Poona Civil Engineering College” in 
1865 and moved in 1868 to its present site. In 1879, in addition to 
the engineering classes, classes for agriculture and forestry were 
opened, and in 1880 the college was called “The College of 
Science.” Eventually, however, the Agricultural College and the 
Institute of Science having been established in 1907 and 1911 
respectively, the name of the institution was changed to “The 
College of Engineering.” 

The college provides degree courses in (1) Civil Engineering, 
(2) Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, (3) Tele-Communica- 
tion Engineering, and (4) Metallurgy. The minimum qualification 
for entrance is Inter Science in Physics and Mathematics. The 
courses are of 3% years’ duration. Post-graduate courses of one and 
a half years’ duration, leading up to the degree of M.E. in (1) Civil 
Engineering and (2) Electrical Engineering are also provided. 

Admission to the first year of the degree course in all the 
branches taken together are limited to 150 students. In 1948-49 
there were in all 723 students for the degree courses. 
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The workshop attached to the college is one of the largest and 
hest equipped of its kind in India. The Mechanical Engineering 
Laboratory is housed in a fine building with a striking chimney 
and contains a complete collection of machines on a single floor 
with a basement. There is a well-equipped electrical engineering 
laboratory, a high voltage laboratory and an advanced electrical 
engineering laboratory. The laboratory for tele-communication 
engineering contains complete equipment for broadcast and con- 
tinuous wave transmission and reception, including frequency 
modulation and television, and for picture transmission by wire. 


Government have recently sanctioned a separate organisation 
known as “Test Houses” for the purpose of carrying out routine 
tests and development work in the various branches of engineer- 
ing and industry. A scheme for a road test tract and a_ soil 
mechanics laboratory for research work on roads has also been 
sanctioned. 

There is hostel accommodation for about 400 resident students. 
The college has, near its premises, two boat clubs which have 
nearly 70 boats of various types. 


In addition to the degree courses in B.E. and M.E., the 
college runs Diploma courses in Civil Engineering and in 
Mechanical and Electrical “Engineering. The diplomas are 
awarded by the Government of Bombay. The course is of three 
years’ duration in Civil Engineering and of four years’ duration in 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. In 1948-49, there were 
486 students in the diploma courses. There are post-graduate 
certificate courses in Radio Communication and in Metallurgy. 


(9) The Law College was founded by the Indian Law Society 
in June 1924. The college building, completed in 1936, is 
situated at the foot of a hill in Yerandavane ward. The college 
prepares students for the LL.B. and LL.M. examinations. The 
total number of students in 1951 was about 400, There is hostel 
accomodation for nearly a hundred students. 

(10) The Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Medical College (1946) began its 
career as a medical school on the Ist November 1878 and continued 
as such till the 10th June 1946, when it was upgraded into 
a college. The college is managed by the Medical Department of 
the Government of Bombay. It provides the degree course for 
the M.B.B.S. degree of the Poona University and also post-graduate 
courses in M.S. (Surgery) and M.D. in Medicine, Midwifery and 
Gynecology, Pathology, and Pharmacology. 

The clinical instruction and training is given in the Sassoon 
Hospital, which at present contains 805 beds. In the new hospital 
under construction it is intended to add 500 more beds, making 
altogether a total of 800 beds in the teaching hospitals. The 
teaching staff on the clinical side work in an honorary capacity, 
but those on the non-clinical side are paid full-time workers. 


In 1950 there were 300 students in the college, of whom nearly 


25 per cent. were girls. Only 50 students were being admitted - 


every year. In the new scheme 100 students will be admitted 
every year. 

There is hostel accommodation provided for 250 boy students in 
buildings behind the Imperial Bank of India, Wellesley Road. 
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Pending. the construction of a new hostel for girl students, some of 
them have been provided with accommodation in blocks intended 
for the staff. 


Besides the university courses, there is a condensed course 
provided by the college for which 15 students are admitted every 
year. The College of Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay, have 
recognised the college for preparing students for their various 
diploma examinations. 


Research Institutions—The following research institutions have 


been recognised by the university :— 


(1) The Deccan College Post-graduate and Research Institute : 
The Dakshina Fund of the Peshvas was partly utilised by their 
successors, the British, in founding a Sanskrit College in 1821, 
which was afterwards expanded into a full grade Government 
Arts College, named the Deccan College. Owing to financial 
stringency, Government decided in 1933 to close down the college, 
but, as the result of a litigation that followed, it was revived, 
according to the provisions of a consent decree, in the form of 
a post-graduate and research institute in 1939. The institute is 
administered by a council of management, although the finances 
are met by Government. 


Facilities for post-graduate research are provided in two 
subjects, (I)}—Linguistics, having five departments, namely, (1) Indo- 
European Philology, (2) Dravidian Philology, (8) Semitic 
Languages and Literature, (4) Sanskrit Literature (especially Vedic), 
and (5) Dictionary of Sanskrit based on Historical Principles ; and 
(II) History, with four departments, namely, (1) Proto and Ancient 
Indian History, (2) Medieval Indian History, (3) Maratha History, 
and (4) Sociology. 


The institute has a specialised library for research in Linguistics 
and History, consisting of about 25,000 volumes and complete 
sets of many important Indian and foreign periodicals. The museum 
contains Paleolithic and Microlithic finds, a large collection of 
historical papers, a coin-cabinet (1,377 coins), pictures, charts, etc. 
There is also a Jarge collection of about 10,000 Sanskrit and 
Marathi manuscripts. In the section on Dravidian Philology 
there is a Phonetics Laboratory, which is understood to be the 
only functioning laboratory of its kind in India. 


(2) The Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics: This was 
founded in 1980 as the result of a donation of nearly Rs. 1,20,000 
made for the purpose by Rao Bahadur R. R. Kale of Satara to the 
Servants of India Society. The institute is located in the pre- 
mises of the society itself about one mile to the north cf the 
Deccan Gymkhana. It carries on research in Economics and 
Politics and has an Agricultural Economics Research Department 
to which a recurring grant has been made by the Tata Trust. 
It is equipped with some of the most modern statistical instruments 
and calculating machines. It takes part in post-graduate 
instruction in Politics and Economics. It has carried out several 
economic and socio-economic surveys and published the results 
of such surveys. 
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(8) The Ranade Industrial and Economic Institute: This was CHAPTER 17. 
founded as a memorial to Mahadeo Govind Ranade in 1908, out of -_- 
a public contribution of Rs. 1,00,000 collected by G. K. Gokhale. Welfare 
One of the objects of the institute is to promote the spread of Departments. 
industrial, technical and scientific knowledge in the country. The EDUCATION, 
institute maintains a Techno-chemical Laboratory. Since 1930, University, 
it began to admit post-yraduate students doing chemical Research Institu- 
research. It has now been handed over to the Poona University, tions. 
which has housed an important centre of chemical rescarch in 
the Institute’s buildings in the Fergusson College Road. 

(4) The Maharashtra Association for the Cultivation of Science : 
The research institute of the Association is located in the Law 
College buildings and includes the departments of Botany, Myco- 
logy and Plant Pathology, Microbiology, and Entomology. 
Research work in these branches is being carried on by the staff 
and students of the Poona University. Research work is also being 
done by the institute on certain schemes financed by outside 
bodies like the Indian Council of Agricultural Research and the 
Industrial Research Committee of the Bombay State. 


Approved Places of Research.—The Board of University Teaching 
has approved of the following as places of research :— 


(1) The Indian Meteorological Department Observatory, Poona. 


(2) The Laboratories of the Indian Drugs Research Association, 
Poona. 


(3) The Rasayan Mandir, Poona, 


(4) The Central Water Power, Irrigation and Navigation Research 
Station, Khadakvasla. 


(5) The Laboratory of the Department of Public Health, 
Poona. 

(6) Six farms conducted by the Department of Agriculture of 
the Government of Bombay, viz., the two Rice Breeding 
Stations at Karjat and Igatpuri; the two Crop Breeding 
Stations at Mohol and Puntamba; the Cereal Breeding 
Station, Niphad ; and the Government Agricultural Farm, 
Jalgaon. 


(1) The Solar Physics Observatory, Kodaikanal. 
(8) The Nutrition Research Laboratory, Coonoor. 
(9) The Raman Research Institute, Bangalore. 


Post-graduate teaching outside Poona Arca.—Post-graduate teach- Post-graduate 
ing on various subjects is also carried on outside the Poona area tenes outside 
through teachers recognised by the University, namely, at Kolhapur, ge 
Sangli, Sholapur and Nasik. 

Boards of the University-The University has appointed several Boards. 
boards, and these include: (1) University Publication Board ; 

(2) Board of Extra-Mural Studies ; (3) Foreign Universities Informa- 
tion Bureau ; (4) Board of Students’ Welfare ; (5) University Board 
of Sports ; and (6) University Employment Bureau. 

Professorships and Readerships.—Professorships have been insti- Feol enorahips 
tuted in Sanskrit, Marathi, Physics, Mathematics, Chemistry, and end Readershtps. 
Botany, and Readerships have been established in Experimental 
Psychology, Geography, Zoology, and Politics. 
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External Degrees.—The university has instituted external degrees, 
and for these degrees all persons gainfully employed in the Poona 
University area and all married women residing in the same area 
may appear at the First Year Arts, Intermediate Arts, B.A. (General) 
and M.A. examinations. 


Diplomas—Diplomas have been instituted in (1) Music; 
(2) Oriental Learning ; and (3) Printing. 

Broadcasting Station Another noteworthy feature is the proposed 
establishment of a broadcasting station owned by the university. 
The university proposes to use this as an instrument to carry 
knowledge to the doors of those who are prevented from going to 
its doors. 

Printing Press.-The university runs a printing press of its own. 

Vice-Chancellor —On the expiry of his term of three years as the 
first honorary Vice-Chancellor appointed by Government, Dr. M. R 
Jayakar was elected as honorary Vice-Chancellor for a term of three 
years on Ist April 1950 and again re-elected for a further term of 
three years in March 1953. 


Degree Conferred—There has been a progressive increase in the 
number of persons on whorn degrees have been conferred, viz., 
456 in 1949-50 ; 929 in 1950-51 ; and 1,367 in 1951-52, 


THe Tmax MaHanrasyrrA VipyAPEETH: The Tilak Maharashtra 
Vidyapeeth was started in 1920-21 in memory of Lokmanya Tilak 
and registered in 1921 as a non-official university. The General 
Body of the Vidyapeeth consists of its examiners, teachers of institu- 
tions affiliated, registered graduates, donors and sympathisers. 
The management vests in a Senate of 60 persons elected by the 
general body from the various Faculties. The Senate elects a Syndi- 
cate of 15 persons from its members, a Board of Examinations and 
a Board of Studies for each Faculty. The main work of the Vidya- 
peeth is to examine the students who study according to its 
curriculum and to confer degrees and diplomas on those who pass 
its examinations. 


The Ayurveda Mahavidyalaya of Poona was, till 1942, working 
under the guidance of the Vidyapeeth as an institution affiliated to 
it. In 1943, with the creation of the Faculty of Ayurvedic and 
Unani Tibbi Systems of Medicine under the Bombay Medical 
Practitioners Act (XXVI of 1938), the Ayurveda Mahavidyalaya 
began to coach its students for the diploma of that Faculty. The 
Mahavidyalaya, however, still continues to be affiliated to the 
Vidyapeeth for its Parangata (post-graduate) degree examination, 


The Vidyapeeth conducted a Basic Experimental School during 
1939-50 and also a Basic Teachers’ Training College for a period 
of two years. The experiment was discontinued in 1950, as the 
State Government themselves had taken up basic education as 
a part of their educational policy. 


The Vidyapeeth also started (1) The Vaidic Sanshodhan Mandal 
in 1928 for research on Vedic literature ; (2) the Marathi Shastriya 
Granth Mandal in 1945 to prepare and publish scientific bovoks in 
Marathi; (8) the Sanskrit Vidya Mandal in 1946 for conducting 
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Sanskrit examinations at different stages; (4) a Sanskrit College, 
which prepares students for higher shastric examinations in Sanskrit, 
with free tution, boarding and lodging arrangements. 


The Bombay Government has recognised all the degrees conferred 
by the Vidyapeeth up to 1932 as equivalent to those of other recog- 
nised universities. 


in 1949 and 1950, the Vidyapeeth conducted training colleges for 
Sarvodaya workers in co-operation with the State Government. 


THe SuReemait NATHIBAI DAMODHAR THACKERSEY COLLEGE FOR 
Women was founded in 1916 by Dr. D, K, Karve. It was the nucleus 
of the Indian Women’s University, among the declared objects of 
which were : (1) to make provision for the higher education of women 
through modern Indian languages as media of examinations and 
instruction, by starting, aiding and affiliating institutions for such 
education ; and (2) to formulate and lay down courses of studies 
specially suited to the needs and requirements of women. Up to 
1928, it was housed in a small building in Hingne. The building in 
which it is now housed was completed in 1923 with the help of 
a donation of Sir Vithaldas Thackersey, a mill-owner of Bombay. 
It is situated in Yerandavana about two miles from the Sambhaji 
Bridge. In commemoration of the help received from Sir Vithal- 
das, the Indian Women’s University was renamed Shreemati Nathi- 
bai Damodhar Thackersey Indian Women’s University. At first only 
a private and unrecognised university, it was given statutory 
recognition in 1949. The headquarters of this university are naw 
at Bombay and the college at Poona is one of the colleges affiliated 
to it. 


The college teaches only the arts course and trains students for 
the degrees of B.A. (formerly known as G.A.—Graduate in Arts— 
and M.A. (formerly known ‘as P.A.—Proficiency in Arts.) The 
emphasis is on making the students alive to their responsibilities as 
wives and mothers as well as learned and active citizens of India. 
Arrangements exist for teaching compulsory subjects, viz., English, 
Marathi, Domestic Science, and History (in the first and second 
year) and Sociology, and Psychology (in the graduation class), and 
voluntary subjects, viz., Music, Drawing and Painting, History and 
Economics, Sanskrit, and Marathi. The graduate course is a three 
years’ course after the Secondary School Certificate examination, and 
instruction is through Marathi, 


TSCENICAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING, 


ALL TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTIONS AND COURSES leading 
up to the diploma standard (non-University grade), excluding those 
falling under the control of a University, are controlled by the 
Director of Technical Education, who is assisted by the Board of 
echnical and Industrial Training. The Director is the Chairman of 
the Board and the Deputy Inspector cum Personal Assistant to the 
Director is the ex-officio Secretary of the Board: 

The Yeravda Industrial School, which is managed by the Chief 
Inspector of Certified Schools, is recognised by the Board for 
inspection and examination. It teaches Carpentry “C” (I, II and 
Ill years), Agricultural Smithy (I and II years); Practical Tailoring 
(I, Il and Ili years), Cane Work (I year), and Wool Knitting and 
Weaving (i, If and HI years). 
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The following institutions are registered for inspection, examina- 


tion and grant-in-aid :— 


Name of the 


Institution, 
The Victoria Jubilee 
Memoria] Technical 


School, Poona. 


The Mission Workshop 
and Industrial School, 
Poona. 

The Maharashtra Mudran 
Shala, Poona. 

The Deccan Wducation 
Society's Technical 
Institute (attached to 
the Fergusson Col. 
lege), Poona, 

Sir Cusrow Wadia Insti- 
tute of Electrical 
Technology, Poona.* 

The School of Radio 
Physics and Electronics, 
Poona, 


The School and Home 
for the Blind, Poona. 


The Mahilashram High 
School, Hingne, 
Poona. 


In addition, there are eight private institutions 


Management. 


The Adult Education 
Committee uppoint- 
ed by the Poona 
Municipal Corpo- 
ration, 


The Society of 
St. John Evangelist 
Mission. 

The Poona Anath 
Vidyarthi Graha, 
The Deccan Educa- 

tion Society. 


The “Modern Educa- 
tion, Society, Poona, 


The Shikshan Prasarak 
Mandali, Poona. 


The Blind Relief 
Association,, Bom- 
bay, 

Higne  Stree-Shikshan 
Samstha. 


Courses of Instruction. 


Mechanical Apprentica 
(I and II years). 

Trained Mistry. 

Carpentry “A” (I, Land 
Ill years). 

Wireman Apprentice and 
Carpentry “B” (I 
year). 

Electricians, 

Carpentry “B” (I, Hf and 
NI years). 


Typography (I and I 
years). 

Paints Technology (I and 
II years). 


Electrical Technology and 
Radio Service Work, 


Advanced Radio Comuni- 


cation (Junior and 

Senior) and Radio 

Service Work. 
Weaving, Sewing, Cane 


Work and Bidi Work. 


Ladies ‘Tailoring (Dip- 
loma) (J and If years), 
and Embroidery and 
Fancy Work, 


in Poona City 


recognised for inspection and examination in which one or other 
of the following subjects are taught, viz., tailoring and cutting; 


embroidery and fancy work; photography ; 


work. 


and radio — service 


The Government of Bombay also run the Engineering College, 


Poona, which is controlled by the Poona University as 


regards 


degree courses. This college provides diploma courses in (1) Civil 


Engineering and 


(2) Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, and 


certificate courses for post-graduate students in (1) Metallurgy and 
(2) Advanced Radio Communication. 


Tue MeEpIcAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE MEDICAL ORGANISATION OF THE Poona pisrricr (as distinct from 
its public health organisation) is essentially a hospital organisation 


designed to render medical relief to the general population. 
Poona, 


Sassoon Hospital, 


The 
forms the “Civil Hospital” of the 
*See under “The Poona University : Constituent Colleges—The Nowrosjee 


Wadia College.” 


+See under “ The Poona University : Constituent Colleges—Sir Parasurambhau 


College.” 
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headquarters. It is owned, staffed, financed and controlled by 
Government. Subsidiary to it are a few Government dispensaries and 
a number of Government-aided dispensaries which are scattered 
throughout the district. The aided dispensaries are mostly owned 
and managed by municipalities and the Poona District Local 
Board. Under the respective Acts, the responsibility for the 
provision’ of medical reliet is laid on the local bodies of the various 
areas. Government have prescribed that municipalities and 
local boards must devote at least 4 per cent. and 10 per cent. 
respectively of their annual income to medical relief. Reports are 
submitted each year to Government showing how far this obligation 
is carried out. 

The medical officers in charge of the municipal and local board 
dispensaries are for the most part Government servants, who draw 
their pay and pensions directly from Government. The local body 
pays a contribution to Government at the rate of Rs. 200 a month 
for a Bombay Medical Service officer and Rs. 82-8-0 a month tor 
a Subordinate Medical Service officer. It receives trom Govern- 
ment an annual grant not exceeding half the net cost of the main- 
tenance of the dispensary as approved by the Surgeon General atter 
deducting private donations or endowments or one-third of the 
actual expenditure of the dispensary,;*whichever is less, so far as the 
budget allotment placed at the disposal of the Surgeon General 
permits. Of late, however, certain local bodies have decided to do 
without Government assistance by way of the loan of the services of 
a medica] officer and have employed médical officers of their own 
selection. A condition of the acceptance of the grant-in-aid is the 
performance of medico-legal work, such as post mortem examina- 
tions and the free treatment of Government servants at the dis- 
pensary. There are dispensary committees appointed to supervise 
and manage the dispensaries subject to the control of the local 
bodies concerned. 

The Civil Surgeon, Poona, is the administrative head of the 
medical organisation in the district.| He is directly subordinate to 
the Surgeon General with the Government of Bombay. He isin 
charge of the medical arrangements of the Sassoon group of hospitals 
and exercises complete control over the medical officers attached to 
it. He is also the head of the Government medical officers in the 
district and is responsible for their efficiency and discipline and tor 
the proper performance by them of their duties. He is, in addition, 
the inspecting officer of all dispensaries in the district, which he is 
required to visit twice a year. He is expected to keep himself well 
informed as to all medical matters in the district and to be able 
to furnish any information on medical matters which may be 
required by Government. He has under him (in 1950) a medical 
staff of 4 salaried graduates, 28 salaried licentiates, 42 honorary 
graduates, and 7 honorary licentiates, 

The Sassoon group of hospitals, Poona, which was started by 
a mission nearly 100 years ago, was later on taken over by Govern- 
ment. It has a large and commodious building and 305 beds. 
It is classified in eight divisions (wards) and seven departments, 
viz., X-ray, Out-patient, Ear-Nose-and-Throat, Eye, Anti-Rabic, 
Medical Stores, and Linen. Of the eight divisions, one is exclu- 
sively earmarked for maternity cases and a second for chronic 
cases, The remaining six are meant for general purposes, three 
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CHAPTER 17. being reserved for female patients and three for male patients. 
aoe There exist arrangements for private rooms and a nursing home, 
which well-to-do persons can take advantage of by paying reason- 
able charges. In the year 1949, of the 305 beds provided, 179 were 
Sassoon-Hospitals, available for men and 126 for women. The total number of indoor 
patients treated was 11,389 and outdoor patients 57,548, giving 
a daily average of 394 and 23] respectively. In 1949-50, the income 
of this group of hospitals was Rs. 45,080 and expenditure 

Rs. 8,50,124. 
Attached to this hospital is an Advisory Committee with the Civil 
Surgeon as the chairman and six other members. The function 
of this committee is to help the management of the hospital by keep- 
ing the authorities informed as to the needs of the hospital as viewed 
by the public and advising the medical officer in charge on all 
measures of reform to be carried out in connection with the weltare 
of the patients. The departmental Rules provide for the election, to 
the committee, of representatives from the District Local Board and 
the Poona Municipal Corporation and also for the nomination of 

two ladies. 


The present stipendiary medical staff of the hospital is small, 
consisting of three medical graduates and two medical licentiates. 
The honorary staff is, however, large, consisting of 48 medical 
graduates and 7 medical licentiates. The Civil Surgeon allots the 
duties of these officers, but he has no power of punishment over the 
honorary staff and must report to the Surgeon General cases 
requiring disciplinary action. 

The nursing arrangements for this group were in 1939 taken 
over by Government from) the Seva Sadan Society. It was laid 
down as one of the conditions by the Society that there should be 
an honorary advisory committee for the selection of the right type 
of nurses. There is, therefore, an advisory committee, with the 
Civil Surgeon as chairman and seven other members, to assist the 
Civil Surgeon in the selection of probationer nurses for training. 
A selection committee composed of six members of this advisory 
committee interviews for final selection the candidates recommended 
by the advisory committee. 


Central Mental In addition to the Civil Hospital at Poona, there are special 
Hospital, hospitals in or near Poona City. One of them is the Central 
Yeravada, Mental Hospital situated at Yeravada. It is staffed on the medical 

side by a Superintendent belonging to the Bombay Medical Service, 
Class I, 8 B. M. S. (Class IT) officers, including a Woman Assistant 
Surgeon, an Honorary Dental Surgeon, and 5 B. M. S. (Class III) 
officers. The rest of the staff include 9 overseers, 12 nurses, 
163 attendants (male section) and 10] attendants (female section). 
There are recreation clubs for the male and the female sections. 
The patients collect here to read newspapers and books, listen to 
the radio programme and play billiards and other indoor games, 
Picnics are arranged and outdoor sports provided. Arrangements 
are also made to proyide cinema shows for such patients as can- 
not go out to cinema theatres. Special amplifiers and loudspeakers 
have been installed to provide news, music and other radio 
programmes for the infirm and the invalid. The daily average 
number in residence was 1,716 in 1949, and the death rate worked 
out at 9°73 per cent. on the basis of this number. The daily 
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average of sick patients was 127-2 for men and 22-41 for women. 
The average cost per patient per annum was Rs. 1,097, ie., Rs. 3 
per patient per diem. 

There is an Infectious Diseases Hospital at Poona. Started as 
a plague camp in 1896 under an I. M. S, officer, it has now gradually 
expanded into a full-fledged hospital for the treatment of all infec- 
tious diseases. The hospital represents a co-operative scheme to 
which the Poona Municipal Corporation, the Cantonment Boards 
of Poona and Kirkee, the Poona District Local Board and the 
Government of Bombay have been contributing. The present site 
of the hospital, just behind the Poona Railway Station, was 
purchased in 1918, and the whole layout has cost about Rs. 7,00,000, 
There is accommodation for 120 patients, but in an emergency 
200 patients can be dealt with. 

The hospital is controlled by a Committee of Management under 
the chairmanship of the Director of Public Health, and this com- 
mittee has representatives on it of all the local bodies concerned. 
The annual budget of the hospital is about Rs. 80,000. The head 
of the institution is an officer of the rank of Civil Surgeon. 

A leper hospital is situated at about 8 miles from the Poona Rail- 
way Station, to the south-east of Poona City, near the Kondhwa 
village. It was established in-1913 by the United Free Church of 
Scotland Mission to Lepers. “Until recently it used to be managed 
by the Mission, but it has now been taken over by Government and 
is run as a Government hospital. The sanctioned accommodation of 
the hospital in the year 1950-51 was 200 beds. There is an advisory 
committee of the hospital, under the chairmanship of the Civil 
Surgeon, Poona, which holds periodical meetings and gives guidance 
to the hospital staff. Small contributions are made by the Poona 
District Local Board and the Kirkee Cantonment Board towards 
the finances of the hospital. Donations are received from the 
public and credited to a Poor Fund, which is drawn upon to 
provide extra comforts and amenities to the patients. 

There is a tuberculosis hospital at Aundh financed entirely by the 
Government of Bombay. The officer in charge is a member of the 
Bombay Medical Service (Class I) and is directly responsible to the 
Surgeon General. The hospital is situated on a hillock about eight 
miles from Poona Railway Station and four miles from Kirkee 
Railway Station. The climate of the place is dry and 
eminently suited for treatment of diseases of the chest. The 
total number of beds available at present is 125 (75 for men and 
30 for women). Government proposes slowly expanding _ this 
hospital to about 600 beds in course of time. This hospital is 
expected to become one of the best in India for the treatment of 
all diseases of the chest. Treatment is provided for all diseases of 
‘he chest (e.g., pulmonary tuberculosis likely to be fit for eventual 
iurgery; pulmonary tuberculosis which requires specialised atten- 
tion; diseases of the lungs, heart, trachea, cesophagus, mediastinum 
ind thoracic case), for which facilities for treatment do not usually 
sxist in other hospitals. 

At present thereare no arrangements for the stay of relatives 
it Aundh Camp, and patients are being treated in general wards. 
Admission is strictly regulated in order of suitability and priority 
o£ application. 
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In 1949, there were 29 allopathic hospitals and dispensaries in 
the district, under the management of the Government, the district 
local board or the municipalities. Of these 12 were located in Poona 
City and 17 at the following places :— 


Alandi (Khed), Khed, 

Baramati. Kondhwa (Haveli), 

Bhor, Paud (Mulshi), 

Dhond, Purandar, 

Ghoda (Ambegaon), Saswad. (Purandar), 

Indapur, Sirur, 

Jejuri (Purandar), Talegaon Dabhade (Maval), 
_Junnar, Talegaon Dhamdhere (Sirur). 


Khandala (Maval), 


There were in addition nine Ayurvedic dispensaries maintained 
by the District Local Board, Poona, at the following places :— 


Ambavade (Bhor), Kolwan (Mulshi), 
Bavada (Indapur), Narayangaon (Junnar), 
Belhe (Junnar), Nasrapur (Bhor), and 
Diksal (Indapur), Velhe (Velhe Mahal). 


Hirdoshi (Bhor), 


In May 1950, there were 19 subsidised medical practitioners in 
the district under the rural medical. aid scheme of Government. 
This scheme was introduced in 1936 in order to encourage qualified 
medical practitioners to settle in rural centres. Under this scheme 
the practitioner receives a monthly subsidy and _ travelling 
allowance and a limited supply of medicines. Four-fifths of the 
expenditure is borne by Government and one-fifth by the district 
local board. The grants given to the board for maintaining 14 of 
these centres amounted jin 1949-50 to Rs. 26,550. The following 
were the 19 centres existing in May 1950 :— 


Ambegaon (Ambegaon), Parinche (Purandar), 
Ambegaon (Maval), Pisarve (Purandar), 
Bhongawali (Purandar), Rahu (Dhond), 

Kavathe (Sirur), Rajur (Junnar), 

Loni Kand (Haveli), Sansar (Indapur), 

Man (Mulshi), Shel-Pimpalgaon (Khed), 
Nhavare (Sirur), Takawe Budruk (Maval), 
Nirgudsar (Khed), Wada (Khed), and 

Otur (Junnar), Wafgaon (Khed). 


Pandare (Baramati), 


There are five “village-aid” centres in the district, and they ar 
located at the following places :— 
Chakan (Khed, Pabal (Sirur), and 
Kadus (Khed), Yavat (Dhond). 
Loni Kalbhor (Haveli), 


Under this scheme Government give an honorarium of Rs. 10 pe 
mensem to the school teacher of the primary school who is traine: 
in first aid. A grant of Rs. 15 per mensem i$ given for the suppl 
of medicines. The village-aid-worker is required to give first ai, 
and treat common ailments like malaria, scabies, worms, cough, etc 
at the centre only. He is not required to tour in the villages 4 
a subsidised medical practitioner is required to do. 
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Medical College.- There is a medical college in Poona City, 
named as Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Medical College, which imparts 
education for-the M.B.B.S. course. It is attached to the Sassoon 
Hospitals. (See page 559). 


Other Training Institutions—There is a regular School of 
Nurses attached to the Sassoon group of hospitals. Another 
school attached to the King Edward Memorial Hospital, Poona, 
imparts instruction in midwifery course only. There is also 
arrangement for the training of compounders at the Sassoon 
Hospitals. All these are allopathic institutions. In addition to 
these, there is a training centre in Ayurvedic medicine at the Ayur- 
vedic Mahavidyalaya, Poona, which imparts instruction in Ayurvedic 
medicine and prepares students for the diploma examination con- 
ducted by the State Faculty for Ayurvedic Medicine. 


Tet Pousric HeartH DEPARTMENT. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH OF THE pistRicr is looked after by three 
agencies, viz., the State Government, local bodies, and village 
panchayats. Public vaccination and execution of measures necessary 
for public health are obligatory duties of the District Local Board 
and the municipalities. The village panchayats too have certain 
sanitary functions, such as water supply, sanitation and preservation 
and improvement of public health, The Public Health Department 
of the State functions as an advisory body to the local bodies in 
respect of public health and sanitary problems. 

The headquarters of the Director of Public Health (i.e., the head 
of the department) and ot the Assistant Director of Public Health, 
Central Registration District (i.e.; the divisional officer) are at Poona, 
The Central Kegistration District includes the districts of Poona, 
Nasik, Ahmednagar, Thana, Kolaba, East Khandesh, West 
Kkarndesh and Dangs, The duties of the Assistant Director in charge 
of this district include (a) vaceination ; (b) tendering of advice with 
regard to the sanitation of the various:urban and rural circles in his 
charge; (c) inspection of birth and death registers when on tour, 
and the compliation of vital statistics ; (d) supervision of the general 
health of the district, ascertaining the movements and causes of the 
various epidemic diseases which may occur in the district, and 
advising revenue and local authorities as regards remedial and 
poate measures; and (e) sanitary arrangements of fairs and 
estivals. 

A scheme known as the District Health Officers Scheme was 
sanctioned by Government for the Poona district in 1946. Under 
this scheme the District Health Officer is a subordinate officer 
under the administrative control of the Assistant Director, Central 
Registration District. Among his duties the following are import- 
ant: (a) to organise and control the sanitary, anti-epidemic and 
vaccination work of the area under his charge; (b) to advise the 
District Local Board, village panchayats, and municipalities that 
have no medical officers of health, on all matters affecting the 
health of the residents in their area and on all points involved in 
the action of local bodies in this respect ; and (c) to enforce orders, 
regulations and rules relating to public health which may be 
issued by any competent authority. He has powers to enquire 
Into and report to the proper authorities upon the accommodation 
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available in hospitals and dispensaries either maintained or aided 
by the District Local Board for the isolation of infectious cases 
oceurring in the district and upon any need for the provision of 
further accommodation. He directs and superintendents the work 
of his own subordinate public health nucleus staff and also of 
vaccinators, medical officers in charge of dispensaries and sub- 
sidized medical practitioners engaged by or directly under the 
District Local Board so far as public health is concerned, and anti- 
epidemic workers appointed by the Board. As no District Health 
Officer has yet been appointed for Poona District, his duties are 
being performed by the Assistant Director, Central Registration 
District (1953). 

Government have offered to pay all municipalities, including the 
Poona Municipal Corporation, a grant to cover a part of the salary 
of the Medical Officer of Health if one is appointed on the approval 
of the Director of Local Authorities. Except the Poona Municipal 
Corporation, no municipality in the district has taken advantage ot 
this offer. 


Especially after World War II, the activities of the Public 
Health Department were expanded in all directions. The health 
services maintained in the rural'area in 1949 consisted of 3 Epidemic 
Medical Officers, one Inspector of Sanitation and Vaccination, 
5 Sanitary Inspectors, 7 Sanitary Sub-Inspectors and 18 male 
vaccinators. In urban areas there was one whole-time medical 
officer of health having diploma in Public Health, 21 sanitary and 
health inspectors, 6 male vaccinators, and 8 sanitary inspectors, 


To undertake sanitary and maternity and child welfare work in 
a compact area, a “Health Unit” was started by Government at 
Ghodnadi, in Sirur Taluka, with the aid of the Rockfeller Founda- 
tion. After the first five years, the entire expenditure was borne 
by Government, the Sirur municipality, however, paying a small 
grant-in-aid of Rs. 600 per annum. The unit has under its charge 
42 selected villages around Sirur, covering an area of 256 square 
miles and having a population of about 40,000. The object is— 
(a) to carry out intensive public health measures; (b) to educate 
the rural population in public health matters by demonstration, 
propaganda and formation of village health committees, and rouse 
their sanitary conscience; and (c) to serve as a training centre in 
rural hygiene for the Public Health staff. The staff of the Unit 
consists of a Medical Officer of Health, a lady doctor, and 
a number of sanitary inspectors, midwives, health visitors and 
sanitary orderlies. 

In the year 1942, in order to take prompt anti-epidemic measures, 
a scheme of “shock squads” was introduced, under which one 
Epidemic Medical Officer and two Sanitary Inspectors were 
appointed in the Poona district to assist the regular staff. 


A permanent Malaria Organisation was established in 1942, which 
now consists of—(@) a permanent headquarters organisation at 
Poona with an Assistant Director of Public Health as head anc 
(b) five survey squads, each under the charge of a Medical Officer 
The main duties of the headquarter organisation consist of train. 
ing and technical direction and supervision of the survey anc 
control units, as well as appraisal of the results of the contro. 
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schemes and special researches. The survey squads are employed 
in carrying out malaria surveys in the entire State. 


A Combined Medical and Public Health Unit works at 
Khadakvasla under a subsidised medical practitioner. This has 
a small staff of one health Visitor, one midwife, one trained dat, 
one woman attendant, one sanitary sub-inspector, one mukadam and 
three sanitary orderlies. It has under it seven villages within a radius 
of five miles of Khadakvasla. 


For isolation and treatment of cases of infectious diseases in 
severely affected areas, a Mobile Hospital Unit was formed in 1947 
for the Central Registration District as a whole, with its head- 
quarters at Poona. This hospital, equipped with staff, mobile 
hospital trucks, tents and furniture, and materials for fifty beds, is 
kept ready to start functioning at any place at short notice. 
In non-epidemic period, the hospital staff, except the nurses and 
ward boys, are engaged in rural medical relief. Since its start 
the unit has worked in the plague affected areas of the Khed and 
Ambegaon talukas. 


Cuter DisEasrs: The table below gives the figures of deaths 
due to different diseases in the Poona, district from 1945 to 1949 :-—- 


Death due to 
Chief Diseases in Poona District from 1945 to 1949. 


Number of deaths, 
Name of Diseaso. ——- ost A ere ree 
1945. 1946, 1947. 1948 1949, 

Cholera ie a 1,903 5 864 50 38 
Small-pox we a 166 1,176 82 130 437 
Plague See mg 1,322 439 504 124 261 
Enteric Fever Bas 573 448 250 104 125 
Measles ees oxi 234 482 75 133 103 
Malaria aut oe 5,688 |5 4,775 3,379 3,518 4,745 
Other Fevers ... ne 6,068 5,774 7,234 4,761 5,127 
Relapsing Fever des whe ae tas 37 eee 

Dysentery es ve 95 103 96 309 300 
Cerebro-Spinal Fever ue ies is 37 ao 

Diarrhoea Sea ie 2,175 2,029 2,855 1,354 452 
Pneumonia... ae 850 681 680 667 692 
Phthisis re a 1,961 1,912 2,305 1,793 1,769 
Influenza ‘s Ake 1 5 6 or sve 

Whooping Cough ro 37 22 81 313 91 
Mumps one se ons toe 3 one on 

Other respiratory diseases... 5,211 4,667 4,360 2,988 4,142 
Diphtheria... ae 47 38 25 12 16 
Deatha from child-birth ... 96 765 50 35 16 
Chicken-pox ... se 10 3 1 7 23 
Leprosy eee 67 42 81 14 47 
Cancer uss a 14 21 3 8 18 
Injuries ie set 512 436 507 377 494 
Other causes ... «| 12,601 11,221 12,600 10,415 11,823 


Deaths due to fevers, dysentery and diarrhoea are comparatively 
more than those in other districts. The chief epidemic diseases in 
the district are : plague, cholera, small-pox and malaria. 


Epwemics: In urban areas it is the statutory duty of the 
municipalities to provide special medical aid and accommodation 
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for the sick in time of epidemic diseases and to take such measures 
as may be required to prevent the outbreak, or to suppress and 
prevent the recurrence, of the disease. In rural areas the primary 
responsibility for dealing with outbreaks of epidemics rests with the 
District Local Board. According to Government resolution, General 
Department, No. 1773/33, dated 23rd April 1945, the board is 
required to set apart annually a lump sum equal to the average of 
the amounts spent during the preceding three years for expenditure 
in connection with epidemics. A grant is placed at the disposal of 
the Director of Public Health for emergency measures. The 
Collector is empowered to take action in consultation with the 
Assistant Director if he finds the measures taken by the board in- 
adequate. Similar powers have been conferred on the Collector in 
respect of urban areas also. The District Local Board will be 
helped in its task by the District Health Officer and the nucleus 
staff under him and also by the “shock squad” under the Epidemic 
Medical Officer. The services of dispensary medical officers and 
subsidised medical practitioners are also utilised. 


Small-pox._From the numbers of deaths due to small-pox, it will 
be scen that the severity of this disease has been much reduced. 
Government policy regarding-small-pox is to protect the population 
by vaccination, which is offered free-to the public by Government 
and the local bodies. Segregation of the patients is attempted only 
in large towns where hospital facilities are available. Disinfection 
of infected houses and clothes, ete., is also carried out whenever 
possible. Propaganda is carried out to educate the people as to how 
to protect themselves against small-pox. The vaccination staff in 
the District Local Board area is appointed by Government, but their 
pay and allowances are partly paid by the board in the form of 
fixed contributions. In the Poona district there are 16 local fund 
vaccinators including one paid candidate vaccinator, working in 
12 talukas. Two vaccinators have been appointed at Government 
cost in the Bhor Taluka and.the Velhe Mahal, which have been 
newly formed after the merger of the States. On the introduction 
of the scheme of District Health Officer, the local fund vaccinators 
are working under the instructions of the District Health Otticer. 
There are six vaccinators under the Poona Municipal Corporation, 
but they too are Government servants. When small-pox threatens 
to be epidemic at any place, mass vaccination is carried out there. 


Plague.—Poona District is susceptible to plaguc. The infection 
is, however, kept under control by the employment of preventive 
measures, including D.D.T. operations on a large scale. Research 
is also in progress to deal with epidemic centres and to eradicate 
the infection. For inoculation, trained inoculators are appointed 
by the Director of Public Health and the local bodies concerned. 
Sanitary inspectors and subsidized medical practitioners trained in 
inoculation are also utilised for the work. Inoculation is done free 
of charge and the anti-plague vaccine used is supplied by the 
Haffkine Institute, Bombay. 


Cholera.—Cholera was in very mild form during the last four 
years. There were 15, 1,300, 85 and 57 attacks respectively during 
the years 1946, 1947, 1948 and 1949. Duc to the increase in public 
health staff, anti-cholera measures could be carried out on a very large 
scale immediately. Protection of watr supplies and immunisation 
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of the people by anti-cholera inoculation are the measures 
employed to combat cholera epidemics. Hospitalisation of cholera 
cases is also carried out whenever possible. Disinfection of vomits, 
dejecta and infected clothes, etc., is carried out with the help of the 
local authorities. The nucleus District Health Staff, in co-opera- 
tion with dispensary medical officers, subsidised medical  practi- 
tioners and the staff of the local bodies carry out the measures. 
Temporary medical officers and inoculators are appointed to assist 
the permanent staff whenever necessary. The vaccine used is 
supplied by the Haffkine Institute, Bombay. On the occurrence of 
an outbreak of cholera in a village the nearest dispensary medical 
officer deputed by the Mamlatdar adopts the preliminary measures, 
including the disinfection of water supplies. The village ofticers 
have instructions to disinfect water supplies regularly during actual 
or threatened outbreaks, and demonstration classes are arranged by 
the Public Health staff for teaching the technique to the village 
officers, The vaccinators, inspectors of sanitation and vaccination 
and the District Health sanitary squads also disinfect the water 
supplies. Some local bodies engage also other trained persons 
(anti-epidemic workers) for the purpose. 


Malaria—Among the earliest investigations undertaken by the 
Malaria Organisation was a)survey of the Poona urban area and its 
environs in order to take effective steps to bring malaria under 
control. The survey revealed that the whole of the Poona urban 
area was malarious and the incidence of the disease in localities in 
the proximity of the Mutha and Mula rivers and of the Mutha left 
and right bank canals was so high as to be classified as hyper- 
endemic. A scheme known as “the Greater Poona Malaria Control 
Scheme” was initiated in 1944, and it now consists of (a) anti- 
larval measures in and around the Poona urban area and (b) indoor 
residual spray of D.D.T. in selected villages of the Haveli taluka. 
An interesting feature of the scheme is that though the actual 
execution of the control measures is through a full-time Govern- 
ment agency, the effective co-operation of all the municipal and 
cantonment bodies as well as that of the District Local Board has 
been ensured by the creation of two committees, one an advisory 
one meeting twice a year, consisting of the Collector of Poona as 
chairman, representatives of the Poona Municipal Corporation and 
the Poona District Local Board, and the Assistant Director of 
Public Health (Malaria) as Secretary, and the other a co-ordinating 
one meeting every month, with the Assistant Director (Malaria) as 
Chairman, the Health Officer of the Poona Municipal Corporation, 
the executive officers in charge of malaria control in the Poona 
and Kirkee cantonments, and the Medical Officer in charge of the 
Greater Poona Malaria Control Scheme as Secretary. In the 
former committee the general progress of the scheme is reviewed, 
and in the latter close liaison between the actual workers in the 
several agencies is maintained. The results of the scheme have 
been spectacular and the incidence of malaria has undergone a rapid 
decline since the initiation of the scheme. The reduction in spleen 
rates has been remarkable. In 1944, the lowest was 10 in Shivaji- 
nagar and the highest 86 in Mundwa. In 1949, the lowest was 
0-8 in Khadakvasla (where it was 31 in 1944) and the highest 40 in 
Kirkee (where it was 70 in 1944). The reduction in the number of 
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deaths by malaria and of malaria casés reported by municipal dis- 
pensaries has also been marked :— 
Deaths. Malaria cases reported by 
municipal dispensaries, 


1944-45 ss oe 915 13,249 
1945-46 at +e 902 9,224 
1946-47 2 = 685 5,042 
1947-48 Se we 845 4,325 
1948-49 , oe 667 8,683 


A district-wide survey was carried out from May 1947 to 1949, 
and malaria was found to be widespread in the district, except in 
Sirur Petha, in which none of the villages was found to have 
a spleen rate of over 10 per cent. In other talukas there were marked 
variations. Junnar, Khed and Ambegaon Talukas and Mulshi Petha 
showed high spleen rates. The irrigated areas in Baramati and 
Indapur Talukas were moderately endemic and showed moderate 
spleen rates. In Maval Taluka, villages in the hilly areas to the 
north-west around the Gibbs and Sydenham lakes were intensely 
malarious, while those in the main Talegaon-Lonavla plateau were 
healthy. 

For the treatment of malaria cases, “ Paludrine” is distributed on 
a large scale through Government agencies, on payment, except in 
ue case of indigent patients who are supplied with tablets free of 
charge. 

Fairs : There are a number of places in the Poona district where 
fairs are held, which attract people from outside. The following 
table gives some particulars about these fairs :— 


Statement giving information regarding Fairs in Poona District. 


Talukeand Place of Attendance 
Name of the Fair. Fair. Period of the Fair. (Approxi- 
mate). 
Nimgaon Fair «| - Khed—Nimgaon ...| Chaitra Sud, 15 (April). 15,000 
} 
Vithalwadi Fair ..| Haveli—Vithalwadi...| Ashadh Sud. 11 (July). 35,000 
Dehu (Kartiki) «| Haveli—Dehu ..| Kartik Vad. 8 to 30, 21,000 


(Amavasya) (Nov- 
ember—December). 


Dehu (Phalguni) ..| Haveli—Dehu «| Phalgun Vad. 2 to 9 50,000 
(March-April), 

Shri Bhavani Mata) Haveli-Kodhanpur ...; Margashirsha Sud. 15 15,000 
(Magheshwari Fair). to 30 (Docember). 

Vehergaon (Chaitri Fair)) Maval—Vebergaon ...| Chaitra Sud, 5 to 15 12,000 
at Karla Caves, 

Vehergaon (Dasara Fair)) Maval—Vehergaon ...| Ashwin Sud, 8 (5 days) 20,000 
at Karla Caves, (October). 

Pashan Fair ..| Haveli—Pashan «| Magh Vad. 13 (March). 6,000 

Jejuri (Chaitri) of God) Purandar—Jojuri ...; Chaitra Sud. 15 (3 30,000 
Khbandobs. days) (April). 

Champashashti Fair at] Purandar—Jejuri ...| Margashirsha Sud. 6, 23,000 
Jejuri. ' (December). 

Kartiki Fair at Alandi...;) Khed—-Alandi «| Kartik Vad. 11 (Nov-; 80,000 


ember-December). 
Ambegaon—B hima-| Magh Vad. 14 (3 days) 15,000 


Bhimashanker Fair... shanker), (March). 


In respect of fairs where pilgrims exceed 10,000, sanitary arrange- 
ments are made by the Public Health Department with the help of 
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Mamlatdars and the President of the District Local Board or Munici- 
pality. The Kartik fairs at Alandi and Dehu are, however, specially 
organised by committees formed for the purpose with the help of 
the Public Health Department and the Revenue Department. Addi- 
tional sanitary staff is engaged during these fairs according to 
necessity. In respect of fairs congregation at which is below 10,000, 
arrangements are generally made by revenue officers under the 
orders of the District Magistrate in accordance with rules framed 
under section 43 of the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 1951), To meet 
the cost of the sanitary measures of the pilgrims visiting the fairs 
a small capitation tax, generally called the pilgrim tax, is levied 
under the Municipal Act or the Police Act. 

Patxnis: The Poona district lies on the way to Pandharpur from 
various parts of Maharashtra, and, therefore, pilgrims in large 
itinerary congregations (called palkhis) pass through the district. 
Four palkhis pass through the district, and they are (1) Shri 
Dnyneshwar Maharaj, (2) Shri Tukaram Maharaj, (3) Shri Sopandeo 
Maharaj, and (4) Shri Gurudeo Guru Maharaj. The itinerary of 
all palkhis is so arranged that they reach Pandharpur on the day 
before the Ashadha Ekadeshi (July-August). The largest is the 
Shri Dnyaneshwar Maharaj palkhi which starts from Alandi on 
the 9th (Navami) of the dark half of Jeshta and passes through 
Poona, Saswad, Jejuri and Walha in the Poona district, making 
halts at Poona and Saswad on the 10th and 12th of the dark half of 
Jeshta respectively. A medical officer is appointed to accompany 
Shri Dnyaneshwar Maharaj and Shri Tukaram Maharaj palkhis 
along with other staff, viz., sweepers, ward boys, etc. One cart is 
also kept with each palkhi to carry necessary drugs. Special water 
tankers accompany these palkhis to supply water to the pilgrims. 
The medical officer is supplied the necessary drugs for treatment of 
the patients. The sanitary staff and vaccinators are directed to treat 
the water supplies of the villages en route and in the neighbouring 
villages. This is done well in advance of the arrival of the proces- 
sion, and the staff of the Public Health; Department accompany the 
procession. 

FaMINnE Revier : When famine and scarcity conditions are declared 
to exist in the district, the District Health Officer is under the general 
orders of the Collector in so far as medical and sanitary arrange- 
ments on scarcity and famine relief works are concerned. 

MatTeRNrry AND Cuitp WELFARE: Two Government centres are 
functioning in the Poona district, one under the Health Unit at Sirur 
and the other under the Combined Medical and Public Health Unit 
at Khadakvasla. There are six centres in Poona City which look 
after maternity and child welfare work. There are 47 private mater- 
nity homes in Poona City with a total accommodation of 470 beds. 
There are maternity centres at Sirur, Baramati, Dhond and Alandi, 
md child welfare centres at Baramati and Sirur. 

Heatru Propacanpa : Government carry on health propaganda in 
he district. Magic lantern lectures are delivered by epidemic 
nedical officers and sanitary inspectors on subjects, such as nutritious 
ood, prevention of blindness, school hygiene, guineaworm, malaria, 
mall-pox, plague, cholera, typhoid, etc. At fairs and exhibitions 
alkie films on different health subjects are arranged, and posters and 
10dels of public health subjects are exhibited. In Poona City, private 
istitutions like the Arogya Mandal do useful propaganda. 
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Scuoo. Hyctene : The medical officers of the District Local Board 
are authorised to carry out medical inspection of school children 
in consultation with and under the direction of the Administrative 
Officer of the District School Board. Whenever the Epidemic 
Medical Officers visit the villages they see the school children, and, 
on observing any nutritional deficiency they make a free distribu- 
tion of vitamin tablets. The Medical Officer of Health, Sirur Public 
Health Unit, with the help of the sanitary officers under him, also 
examines the school children under his jurisdiction clinically and 
advises them on their diet, food deficiencies, ete. In Kirkee 
Cantowment the children of the Cantonment Board’s School are 
examined once a year by the Medical Officer in charge of the 
General Hospital and steps are taken to carry out his recommenda- 
tions. The medical examination of the children of other schools 
in Kirkee is managed by the school authorities themselves. There 
is no medical inspection of children in schools in Poona Cantonment. 
In Poona City the children in municipal schools are annually 
examined by the medical officers of the Corporation. 

Vira Statistics: The compilation of birth and deaths for the 
Poona district is done in the office of the Assistant Director of 
Public Health, Central Registration District. In the municipal 
areas, the municipalities concerned maintain registers of births and 
deaths and forward monthly extracts to the Assistant Director. In 
rural areas the register is maintained by village officers and monthly 
extracts are sent by them to the taluka officers for transmission to 
the Assistant Director. 

Pusuic Hearty Lasoratory: The State Public Health Laboratory 
is located at Poona. It is in charge of an Assistant Director of 
Public Health. Examination, is: conducted in this laboratory of 
water samples from water works all over the State, food samples 
sent under the Bombay, Prevention of Adulteration Act (V of 1925), 
and samples of sewage, disinfectants, food, drugs, etc. 


Tur Lasour DrerarTMENT, 


The head of the Department of Labour, Bombay State, is 
the Commissioner of Labour. Under him are three Deputy 
Commissioners having charge of three separate Directorates of Labour 
dealing with Administration. Information, and Welfare, with their 
head offices in Bombay. 

The Deputy Commissioner, Labour (Administration), is responsible 
for the administration of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act 
(XI of 1946), the Industrial Disputes Act (XIV of 1947) and the 
Indian Trade Unions Act (XVI of 1926). Under him are three 
Assistant Commissioners of Labour (Administration) working in 
Bombay, Baroda and Ahmedabad. The Poona district is under 
the jurisdiction of the Assistant Commissioner at Bombay. 

Under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, the Union Govern. 
ment is the appropriate authority to deal with industrial dispute: 
concerning industries carried on by them or under their authority 
or by the Railway Board. Disputes arising in the Defence work 
in Kirkee and surrounding areas are dealt with by the Unioi 
Government. Conciliation in other labour disputes arising in thi 
Poona district is done directly by one of the Assistant Commissioner 
stationed at Bombay, who have been notified as Conciliators undé 
the Bombay Industrial Relations Act and the Industrial Dispute 
Act, 1947. 
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One of the Assistant Commissioners (Administration), Bombay, 
has been appointed as Registrar under the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, 1946, and has jurisdiction over the whole of 
Bombay State. An Assistant Registrar has also been appointed and 
has been invested with all the powers of Registrar under the Act. 
The Registrar's work falls under the following heads,viz., (a) recog- 
nition of undertakings and occupations; (b) registration of unions : 
(c) maintenance of approved lists of unions; (d) registration of 
agreement, settlements, submissions and awards; and (e) main- 
tenance of a list of joint committees constituted under section 48 of 
the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 


The Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Administration) has been 
notified as Registrar of Trade Unions for the State of Bombay 
under the Indian Trade Unions Act, and he is assisted in his work 
by two Assistant Commissioners stationed at Bombay. The work 
in connection with the administration of this Act includes registra- 
tion of trade unions under the Act, the registration of amendments 
in the constitution of the unions, and preparation of the annual 
report on the working of the Act in the State 


In the Poona district, there were in 1949 two unions registered 
under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, viz., (1) the Rashtriya 
Girni Kamgar Sangh, Poona, belonging to the textile industry, 
having a membership of 975, and (2).the Rashtriya Hosiery Union, 
belonging to the hosiery textile industry and having a member- 
ship of 87. A joint committee of the management of the Raja 
Bahadur Motilal Poona Mills, Ltd, and the Rashtriya Girni 
Kamgar Sangh has been registered for the Poona Mills. 

The Directorate of Labour (Information) performs the following 
functions :— 

(1) Compilation and publication of the Working Class Cost of 
Living Index numbers for Bombay, Ahmedabad, Sholapur and 
Jalgaon. Unweighted index numbers for seventeen food articles 
for Poona is also compiled. 

(2) Conducting sogio-economic enquiries imto conditions of 
labour. 

(8) Compiling and disseminating information on labour matters 
generally and statistics regarding industrial disputes, mofussil 
wages, employment, cotton mill production, trade unions, etc., in 
particular, 

(4) Publication of three monthlies, viz., the Labour Intelligence, 
the Labour Gazette and the Industrial Court Reporter. 


The Deputy Commissioner, Labour (Welfare), has under him 
~abour Officers at Bombay, Ahmedabad, Sholapur and Jalgaon. 
The main function of these Labour Officers is to watch the interests 
£ the employees and promote harmonious relations between 
mployers and employees. To facilitate their work various powers 
‘ave been conferred on them by the Bombay Industrial Relations 
ict. They have the rank of Class II officers in the general State 
cale. Till 27th July 1950, the Poona district was under the jurisdic- 
‘on of the Labour Officer, Sholapur, but with effect from that date, 
iis jurisdiction was transferred to the Labour Officer at Bombay. 
rom the coming into force of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act 
. September 1947 till the 31st of May 1950, 41 complaints under the 
ct from the Poona district were disposed of by the Labour Officer. 
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Welfare Centres are run by the Directorate of Labour (Welfare) in 
all important industrial centres. These are classified into four types, 
A, B, C, and D. The B type centres are smaller than the A_ type 
ones. As part of its post-war programme of reconstruction, the 
Government of Bombay opened a B type centre at Poona on the 
Ist July 1949. The original idea was to house a B type centre in 
specially constructed premises in the form of a commodious auditorium 
with ancillary buildings and an open space of ground so that out- 
door as well as indoor activities could be provided for the industrial 
workers of the city. This idea had to be given up as the cost of 
construction had gone disproportionately high since the war. As, 
however, the necessity of opening the centre was keenly felt, 
a beginning was made by starting welfare activities on a limited 
scale in hired premises. The present B type centre at Poona is 
located at 362, Somwar Peth, Raja Dhanrajgirji Building, Poona 2, 
and consists of 5 rooms with a total floor area of about 1,020 sq. ft. 
As these premises are not quite suitable, the centre will be shifted 
to more suitable premises as soon as these are available. 


The Court of Industrial Arbitration (or the Industrial Court as 
it is shortly called), Bombay, as constituted under section 10 of the 
Bombay Industrial Relations-Act, has jurisdiction over the Poona 
district. The duties and powers of the Industrial Court are detailed 
in chapter XIII of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. The 
Labour Court at Sholapur exercises jurisdiction over the Poona 
district. This court is presided over by a Labour Court Judge and 
enjoys such powers as are conferred upon it under sections 78 to 86 
of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 


There are two Wage Boards appointed for the whole State, one for 
the cotton textile industry and another for the silk textile industry. 
The wage boards are to decide such disputes as are referred to them 
by the State Government under sections 86C and 86KK of the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 


The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act (LXXIX of 1948) has 
been applied in the district to the areas of the Poona City Municipal 
Corporation, Poona Cantonment, Kirkee Cantonment, and Baramati 
Municipality. 


The ep ae State Insurance Act, 1948, has not yet been 
applied in the Poona district. 


The Raja Bahadur Motilal Poona Mills, Ltd., has a private Labour 
Officer. 


There is no Working Class Cost of Living Index prepared for the 
Poona centre, but a few awards of the Industrial Court, Bombay, 
which have a bearing on the point, indicate that the Sholapur inde: 
scries is taken as applicable to it. (Vide Reference No. 5 of 1948 
published in Bombay Government Gazette, Part I-L, dated 7th 
October 1948, pp. 4498-99, and another published in Bombay Govern 
ment Gazette, Part I-L, dated 27th October 1949, pp. 1750-54). 


The Factory Department is under the administrative control o 
the Commissioner of Labour, but the Chief Inspector of Factorie 
has complete control of the technical side of the work of the depart 
ment over the whole State. The department is responsible mainl 
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for the administration of the Factories Act (LXIII of 1948), but the 
administration of the following Acts has also been assigned to it: 


(1) The Payment of Wages Act (IV of 1936). 

(2) The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act 
(XII of 1925)-—-section 9, regarding approval of plans of new 
ginning factories. 

(3) The Employment of Children Act (XXVI of 1938). 

(4) The Bombay Maternity Benefit Act (VII of 1929). 


The department has a sub-office at Poona in charge of a Junior 
Inspector of Factories, an officer belonging to the State Service, 
Class II. The jurisdiction ef this office extends over the districts 
of Poona and Ahmednagar and the Phaltan taluka of Satara North 
District, The full-time -inspectorial staff stationed at Poona at present 
consists of two Junior Inspectors of Factories and one Inspector of 
Notified Factories. They are responsible for the entorcement 
of the Factories Act and Rules throughout the area, every Inspector 
being allotted a certain number of factories for the purpose of 
inspection. Under section 8 (4) of the Factories Act, the District 
Magistrate of Poona is also an Inspector for the district of Poona. 
In addition, all Sub-Divisional.Magistrates, Mamlatdars, Mahalkaris, 
the officers of the Public Health Department and two officers of 
the Bombay Medical Service, Class iI, one at Poona and the other 
at Mundhwa, within the limits of their respective jurisdictions, 
have been appointed as additional Inspectors for certain provisions 
of the Act. Similarly, the Assistant to the Civil Surgeon, Poona, 
has been appointed as Certifying Surgeon under the Factories Act. 
Under Rules made in accordance with section 9 of the Factories Act 
a full-time Inspector (but not the District Magistrate or an additional 
Inspector) has power to prosecute, conduct or defend before a court 
any complaint or other proceeding arising under the Act or in 
discharge of his duties as Inspector. The full-time Inspectors are 
also responsible for the enforcement of the other enactments 
with the administration of which the Factories Department has 
been entrusted. Their activities also extend to securing for labourers 
welfare amenities, such as education, recreation and sports, 
co-operative societies and housing. 


Under the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act (VIII 
of 1923), the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, Bombay, 
has jurisdiction over the whole State. The Judge of the Court of 


Small Causes at Poona has, however, been appointed ex-officio 


Commissioner to deal particularly with cases arising in the district 
of Poona. The principal reason for giving the Commissioner for 
Workmen’s Compensation, Bombay, jurisdiction over the whole 
State is to enable him to settle cases with insurance companies and 
other firms which hgve their head offices in Bombay City. But 
as this arrangement necessarily entails a certain amount of over- 
lapping, Government have issued instructions wader section 20 (2) 
of the Act for distribution of work between -the Commissioner 
and the ex-officio Commissioner. Under these instructions, the 
Commissioner at Bombay is authorised— 


(a) to receive deposits for distributior of compensation under 
sub-sections (I) and (2) of section 8; 
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(b) to issue notices to and to receive applications from 
dependants in cases of deposits under these sub-sections ; and 

(c) to receive agreements for registration under section 28, 
wherever the accident may have taken place. 


Where a deposit is rcceived or an agreement is tendered for 
registration, the Commissioner notifies the ex-officio Commissioner. 


Applications for orders to deposit compensation when no deposit 
under section 8(1) has been received, and other applications pro- 
vided for in section 22 of the Act should be made to the ex-officio 
Commissioner if the accident occurs in the Poona district. Notices 
to employers under section 10-A, requiring statements regarding 
fatal accidents in the district is issued by the ex-officio Commis- 
sioner and reports of fatal accidents made under section 10-B are 
received by him. If after notice has been issued by the ex-officio 
Commissioner under section 10-A, the employer deposits the 
money with the Commissioner at Bombay, the latter notifies the 
receipt of the deposit to the ex-officio Commissioner. 


Applications for review or commutation of half-monthly pay- 
ments have to be made to the Commissioner who passed the original 
orders. 


Accidents arising on the Central Railway and the Hydro-Electric 
Works managed by the Tata Hydro-Electric Agencies, Ltd., are 
dealt with exclusively by the Commissioner at Bombay. 


Cases falling under the Payment of Wages Act (IV of 1936) are 
dealt with in Poona City by the Resident Magistrates or the City 
Magistrate and in the district by Resident Magistrates or Additional 
Resident Magistrates, wherever they exist, and by Sub-Divisional 
Magistrates where there is no Resident or Additional Resident 
Magistrate. 


The department of Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances is under 
the administrative contro! of the Commissioner of Labour, Bombay 
State, but the Chicf Inspector of Boilers has complete control of the 
technical side of the work of the department over the whole State. 
The functions of the Boiler Department are to inspect steam 
boilers annually and to grant working certificates therefor in order 
to ensure their safe working and management. The department 
has a staff of cight Inspectors, six stationed at Bombay and two at 
Ahmedabad. One of the Inspectors in Bombay carries out inspec- 
tion of boilers in the Poona district. 


The Smoke Nuisances Act is not in operation in the Poona 
district. 


THe DEPARTMENT OF PROHIBITION AND F;XCISE. 


SINCE THE INTRODUCTION OF COMPLETE PROHIBITION IN THE STATE 
from Ist April 1950, the former Department of Excise has come to 
be designated a.the Department of Prohibition and Excise. The 
officer charged with the administration of this department in the 
Poona district is the Collector of Poona. In relation to this depart- 
ment he is responsble to the Director of Prohibition and Excise, 
Bombay State. He is invested with various powers under the 
Bombay Protubition 2.ct (XXV of 1949), and also exercises powers 
under the Dangerous Drugs Act (II of 1930), and the Bombay Opium 
Smoking Act (XX of 3936). Under the Bombay Prohibition Act 
prohibition or restrictiors have been placed on the manufacture, 
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import, export, transport, sale, possession, use and consumption of 
liquor, intoxicating drugs or hemp and of articles containing liquor, 
intoxicating drugs or hemp. The Collector has powers to grant, 
cancel or suspend licences, permits and passes under the Act. He 
is also responsible for the administration of the Drugs Control 
Order 1949. 


The Superintendent of Prohibition and Excise, Poona, assists the 
Collector and is in actual charge of the work of the department in 
the district. He is also invested with powers under certain sections 
of the Bombay Prohibition Act, the Dangerous Drugs Act and the 
Bombay Opium Smoking Act. Under him there is one Inspector 
of Prohibition and Excise who is posted at Poona and one Sub- 
Inspector of Prohibition and Excise who is posted at Dhond. The 
Inspector at Poona is in charge of the talukas of Ambegaon, Bhor, 
Haveli, Junnar, Khed, Mawal, Mulshi, Poona City and Purandar and 
is assisted by two Sub-Inspectors. The Sub-Inspector at Dhond is 
in charge of the talukas of Baramati, Dhond, Indapur and Sirur and 
of Velhe Mahal and is subordinate directly to the Superintendent 
of Prohibition and Excise, Poona. The Inspector and the Sub- 
Inspector have also been invested with certain powers under the 
Bombay Prohibition Act, the Dangerous Drugs Act and_ the 
Bombay Opium Smoking Acts 


In each taluka, a medical board consisting usually of two 
registered medical practitioners (one a Government or semi-Govern- 
ment official and the other 4 non-official) has been formed, The 
functions of the board are to examine any person who applies for 
an addict’s permit or for an increase in the existing quota, for the 
use of opium, ganja or bhang for personal consumption on grounds 
of health, and, on examination, to issue a medical certificate. 


There is another medical board for foreign liquor permits on 
health grounds. The Civil Surgeon, Poona, is the board and 
examines and grants certificates. to applicants from the Poona 
City, Poona Cantonment and Kirkee, etc., areas. In the rest of the 
district, the medical officers in charge of the Government or 
municipal dispensaries do the above duties and send the certifi- 
cates through the Civil Surgeon, Poona, for his countersignature. 


In the case of individual military personnel, the quota of foreign 
liquor is allotted by the Station Staff Officer on a scale commensu- 
rate with their rank, and the same can be purchased from ‘the 
Military Canteen Licensees only. In the case of Military messes, 
requisitions are issued by the Station Staff Officer, and liquor is 
issued by the Military Canteen Licensees on the strength of trans- 
port permits issued by the Prohibition and Excise Department. 


The Police Department is the chief agency to deal with detec- 
tion, investigation and prosecution of picnces urder the Prohibi- 
tion Act. Though officers of the Prohibition and ~Excise depart- 
ment of and above the rank of Inspector have been invested with 
powers to investigate offences, these officer: generally pass on 
information of the commission of offences aad hand over the 
cases detected by them to the Police for investigation. The Home 
Guards organisation also assists the Police a this work. Under 
section 134 of the Prohibition Act, village. officers, village servants 
useful to Government, officers of other departments of the State 
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Government, and officers and servants of local authorities are bound 
not only to give information to the Police of breaches of the 
provisions of the Act which may come to their knowledge, but also 
to prevent the commission of breaches of the Act about which they 
may have knowledge. Under section 183, officers and servants of 
local authorities are further bound to assist any police officer or 
person authorised to carry out the provisions of the Act. Under 
section 135, occupiers of lands and buildings, landlords of estates, 
owners of vehicles, etc., are bound to give notice of any illicit 
tapping of trees or manufacture of any liquor or intoxicating drug 
to a Magistrate, Prohibition Officer or Police Officer as soon as it 
comes to their knowledge. 


All revenue officers of and above the rank of Mamlatdar or 
Mahalkari, all Magistrates, and all officers of the Department of 
Prohibition and Excise of and above the rank of Sub-Inspector have 
been authorised, under section 123 of the Prohibition Act, within the 
limits of their respective jurisdictions, to arrest without a warrant 
any person whom they have reason to believe to be guilty of 
an offence under the Act and to seize and detain any article of con~ 
traband. The officer so authorised, when he arrests any person or 
seizes and detains any article, has to forward such person or 
article, without unnecessary delay,to the officer in charge of the 
nearest police station. 


As prohibition was introduced in the district in gradual stages 
from 1947-48, a comparison is given of the consumption of liquor 
and intoxicating drugs in the years 1945-46, 1950-51 (the year in 
which complete prohibition was in force), and 1951-52 :— 


1945-46, 1950-51. 1951-52. 
Country liquor (in gallons) .. 1,02,991 nil nil 

Spirits (in dozen bottles) .. 79,829 2,281 4,640 

Wines (in dozen bottles)... 772, 169 360 
Beer (in dozen bottles) .. 161,734 5,036 7,665 
Ganja (in maunds & seers) .. 85-18 0-15 0-7 
Bhang (in maunds & seers) .. 36-16 0-9 0-5 
Opium (in maunds & seers) .. 81-24 1-20 0-45 


The total revenue, which was Rs. 1,24,23,557 in 1945-46, was only 
Rs. 6,56,973 in 1950-51 and Rs. 4,87,862 in 1951-52. 


Various permits were granted in 1950-51 and 1951-52 for posses- 
sion, use, ete,, of foreign liquor. These were :~ 


(1) ere alas Permiis.—These permits were at first issued to 
families only, for emergent purposes. This permit can, since 
22nd October 1952, be issued in the name of any member of the 
family but it. cannot be granted to more than one member of 
a household at any one time. A holder of this permit is authorised 
to purchase ant possess 62/3 ounces of brandy or rum, during 
a period of six months. The number of permits issued was 749 
in 1950-51 and 415 in 1951-52. 


(2) Health Permix—These were issued to 2,030 individuals i 
1950-51 and to 2,9R individuals in 1951-52. These permits are 
granted on grounds 2 health under a certificate from the Civil 
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Surgeon, Poona, for a maximum quantity of 4 units* of foreign CHAPTER 17. 
liquor per month. During 1950-51 and from April 1951 to Welfare 
19th September 1951, these permits were granted for a period of Departments. 
six months only. From 20th September 1951, these permits can be Prommrrion AND 
issued for a period up to one year in the case of persons who are Excise. _ 
seventy years old or above and for a period of six months in the ae tae 
case of persons who are less than seventy years old. A permit , 
holder desiring to renew the permit has to make a fresh 

application. 

(8) Temporary Resident's Permits.—These were issued to 

96 persons in 1950-51 and to 28 persons in 1951-52. These permits 

are issued to persons born or brought up in a country outside 

India where liquor is usually consumed. The maximum is 

4 units* of foreign liquor per month and for a maximum period 

of six months. 

(4) Visitors’ Permits.—These numbered 287 in 1950-5] and 35 in 

1951-52. A visitor from another Indian State is allowed a maxi- 

mum of 1 unit* of foreign liquor if visiting Bombay State for 

one week. 

Possession, use, etc., of toddy is completely prohibited. Toddy. 

Permits for possession and use of denatured spirit up to a maxi- Denatured 
mum quantity of two bottles per month are granted for domestic spirit. 
purposes. 

Permits for the use of country liquor and’ wine for sacramental Country Liquor 
purposes only are granted to priests of certain communities, viz., and Wine. 
Christians, Parsees and Jews. 

Ganja, bhang and opium are allowed to addicts for their personal Ganja, Bhang 
consumption on production of a) medical certificate from the and Opium. 
Medical Board, the maximum quantity allowed for an addict being 
15 tolas in the cases of ganja and bhang and 7% tolas in the case of 
opium. 

PThere are also rules governing the possession, use, transport, sale, Use for Indus 
etc., of dangerous drugs, mhowra flowers, molasses, rectified spirit trial, ete. 
and absolute alcohol for industrial, medical and similar purposes. DUTP OSCE: 


There is an organisation for the State for working a scheme known 
as the “Neera and Palm Products Scheme.” This is worked by 
honorary organiscrs. Under it, a Van Supervisor is stationed in each 
area of neera extraction, who supervises the tapping and collec- 
tion of neera from trees. The neera collected is transported in 
motor vans to various centres. There is a Manager at each centre 
who supervises the sales with the help of a salesman. Each centre 
has also an honorary supervisor, who is usually a social worker. 

Licences are issued for the manufacture of gur from neera. In the 
Poona district, there was only one centre, viz., Poona City and 
Cantonment, working during the season 22nd October 1950 to 
Slst March 1951. The quantity of neera produced was 8,170 gallons 
and the quantity sold was 7,694 gallons. The quantity of gur 
manufactured was 263 Ibs. In Shelgaon (Dhond Taluka), where 
a licence had been issued for the manufacture of gur from neera, 
18,144 Ibs. of gur was produced during the year 1950-51. 


*One, unit is equal to— 
1 quart bottle (of 26 2/3 ounces) of spirits, or 
83 quart bottles of wine, or 
9 quart bottles of beer. 
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Prohibition Committees._There are two Prohibition Committees in 
the district, one for Poona City and the other for the rest of the 
district. Each of these committees consists of about 15 members, 
including some officials (e.g. the Superintendent of Prohibition and 
Excise, and the District Superintendent of Police), and has the 
Collector as its Chairman. Their function is to advise the Depart- 
ment in carrying on prohibition work and to make suggestions in 
matters pertaining to vigilance, prohibition propaganda, publicity, 
recreation amenities, neera centres and depots, etc. 

Sanskar Kendras.—There are also even Sanskar Kendras in the 
district, and they are at—(1) Bhawani Peth (Poona Gy) ; 
(2) Baramati; (8) Junnar; (4) Yawat; (5) Bawda; (6) Kharpudi; 
and (7) Hadapsar. The first three are managed departmentally. 
The object of these “Sanskar Kendras” is to wean people from 
drink by means of recreational activities. Pawadas and other 
recreation programmes are arranged at these centres at Government 
cost. 


THe Backward Criass DEPARTMENT. 


Tue Backwarp Crass DEPARTMENT was created in 1931 as a result 
of the recommendations made-in, 1930 by the Depressed Classes and 
Aboriginal Tribes Committee. The classification recommended by 
the Committee and adopted by Government includes within the 
backward classes persons of three different categories, viz., (1) un- 
touchables classed as “Scheduled Glasses ;” (2) aboriginal and hill 
tribes; and (3) such other classes of persons as Government may 
class as “other backward classes.” As soon as any caste or section 
of the population ceases to require protection or aid it may be 
removed from the list of backward classes and it will then cease to 
have any special connection with the Backward Class Department. 


It is the policy of Government to push on vigorously with the 
work of amelioration of the backward classes so that the communities 
at present classified as backward will be assimilated into society on 
a common footing with others and they may make rapid progress in 
economic, social, cultural and other spheres, and conditions may be 
created in which they will cease to be backward. 


At the head of the Department is the Backward Class Officer, 
with his headquarters at Poona. Under him are Assistant Backward 
Class Officers for the different regions of the State. The Deccan 
districts are placed under the charge of an Assistant Backward Class 
Officer (gazetted officer of Deputy Collector’s grade) with his head- 
quarters at Sholapur. Subordinate to and under the direct control 
of this officer is the Assistant Backward Class Welfare Officer for the 
Poona and Satara North districts with headquarters at Satara. The 
latter is of the status of a Second Grade Mamlatdar. He is 
expected to work as a kind of liaison officer between the backward 
classes and the various departments of Government. It is part of 
his duties to see that the fullest benefit of all legislation enacted by 
Government is received by the backward classes. He is also ex- 
pected to see that the backward classes derive the maximum benefit: 
of the concessions sanctioned for them by Government in any field. 
He has no executive powers and is not intended to form a sort 
of parallel administration for the backward classes. There will be 
many occasions on which he will have to seek the help of the 
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revenue and police authorities of the district as of the other depart- CHAPTER 17. 


ments. Welfare 
The Assistant Backward Class Officer, with his headquarters at Departments, 
Sholapur, co-ordinates the activities of the Backward Class Depart- Bacxwarp 


Cass. 
ment in all the Deccan districts. Oreanteation, 


The uplift of the backward classes is sought to be achieved in many Various Measures 
ways. First of all, special facilities are given to them for receiving _—of_ Uplift. 
education. For example, they get free studentships in Government 

as well as non-Government schools, and scholarships in arts and 
professional colleges and technical institutions. In addition, the 

Backward Class Department gives monetary help to poor and 

deserving students from the backward classes studying in secondary, 

collegiate, and technical institutions, by way of lump sum _ grants 

for the purchase of slates, books, tools, etc., and for payment of 
examination fees. A percentage is prescribed by Government for 

the admission to training institutions of men teachers from the back- 

ward classes. In the case of women teachers, no percentage has 

been separately fixed, but if suitable women belonging to these 

classes are available for training, preference is given to them in the 

matter of admission to training colleges. 


There is a Government hostel at Pogna specially meant for back- 
ward class students and run entirely. at. Government cost. Free 
boarding and lodging is provided for the inmates and books and 
articles of stationery are supplied to them at Government cost. 
This hostel has accommodation for 80 students. In addition, volun- 
tary agencies are encouraged by means of grant-in-aid to open 
special hostels for backward classes. There are seven such hostels 
in Poona City opened by voluntary agencies, viz.,— 

(1) Backward Class Hostel, 896, Nana Peth, Poona. 
(2) Harijan Vidyarthi Vasatigrih, 798, Sadashiv Peth, Poona. 


(3) Seva Sadan Backward Class Hostel for Girls, 789, Sadashiv 
Peth, Poona. 


(4) Mahilashram Hostel for Girls, Hingne Budruk, Poona 4. 


(5) Poona School and Home for the Blind, 272, Somwar Peth, 
Poona 2. 


(6) Union Boarding House, Municipal Health Camp, Poona 4. 
(7) Ranapratap Sarvodaya Chhatralay, 360, Vetal Peth, Poona 2. 


Secondly, reservation of posts is made for members of the back- 
ward classes in Government services in Grades III and IV, e.g., 
posts of clerks, teachers in primary schools, talathis, bailiffs and 
vaccinators. In addition, special reservations are made tor 
Scheduled Classes in the matter of appointment to posts in the 
inferior services. 


Thirdly, special attention is devoted to provision of housing 
accommodation for the backward classes. The Backward Class 
Department helps in providing housing sites for members of the 
scheduled classes by acquiring lands and disposing of the plots to 
individual members at a nominal occupancy price fixed in consulta- 
ion with the Collector of the district. Under a post-war reconstruc- 
ion scheme, backward class housing societies (or individuals, as the 
xase may be) are eligible to receive an interest-free loan up to 75 per 
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cent. of the cost of construction limited to Rs. 1500 in backward 
areas and Rs. 2,000 in other areas. Government have ordered in the 
same scheme that free provision should be made of three gunthas 
of Jand for a backward class family engaged in non-agricultural 
pursuits. With a view to breaking down the isolation of scheduled 
class quarters, Government have also ordered that the houses of 
scheduled classes should be shifted closer to the main village sites, 
waste lands, where available, being granted to the scheduled classes 
for housing purposes on payment of reasonable occupancy price. 


Fourthly, the economic regeneration of the backward classes is 
promoted by various steps. With a view to improving the technique 
of the hereditary occupations of these classes, Government have 
sanctioned a number of peripatetic parties (14 in 1949) for imparting 
training to artisans and their children in various industrial subjects. 
Stipends are granted to students admitted to the schools. Back- 
ward class students are also awarded scholarships for taking indus- 
trial training at the various technical and industrial institutions. 


In forest areas, help regarding cutting of fuel and other facilities 
can be obtained from the Forest Department. The Revenue Depart- 
ment is extending its active help in the matter of disposal of waste 
lands for cultivation to.backward.class cultivators and grant of 
tagai loans, housing sites, ete. 


Fifthly, measures have been taken to ensure the social uplift of 
the backward classes, especially Harijans. The Bombay Harijan 
(Removal of Social Disabilities) Act (X of 1947) and the Bombay 
Harijan Temple Entry Act (KXXV of 1947) have been enacted with 
a view to bringing about complete removal of untouchability as far 
as public and civic rights are concerned. The Bombay Devadasis 
Protection Act (X of 1934) has declared unlawful the pertormance of 
any ceremony having the effect of dedicating girls as devadasis. 
ie: unfortunate girls were usually members of the backward 
classes. 


The Backward Class Department has to see that the policy of 
Government is fully implemented in day to day administration. 


To advise the Backward Class Department in regard to its 
activities in the district, there is a Backward Class Committee for the 
district, consisting of officials and non-officials with the Collector of 
Poona as Chairman. 


The Backward Class Officer, Bombay State, has the right to attend 
the meetings of the committee. The Backward Class Welfare 
Officer, Poona and Satara North Districts, is ex-officio Secretary of 
the committee. 


The committee has the following powers and functions :— 


(a) to advise on questions referred to it by the Backward Class 
boa or the Backward Class Board (a consultative and advisory 
Oard) ; 
b) to provide information regardin i 
. fu ig ee see 2 g the grievances and needs 
(c) to take suitable measures for the removal of untouchability 
and other social disabilities and also for the removal of harmful 
social customs among the various backward classes ; in particular 
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to explain the provisions of the laws regarding the removal of 
social disabilities of Harijans and authorisation of temple entry 
and to maintain a watch over the working of these laws and to 
bring to the notice of the authorities concerned activities and 
incidents contrary to the principles or provisions of these laws 
occurring within the district ; and 

(d) to carry on propaganda work for the amelioration of the 
conditions uf backward classes. 


The Maharashtra Provincial Harijan Sevak Sangh, Dhulia, does 
the work of amelioration of the backward classes (including Hari- 
jans) in the Poona district also, and is paid an annual grant (Rs. 6,000 
in 1948-49) by the Backward Class Department. 


THe Cuaritry CoMMISSIONER. 


Prior to 1950, the religious and charitable trusts in the State were 
governed by various enactments, Central as well as Provincial, based 
on religion. In 1950, a composite legislation called the Bombay 
Public Trusts Act (XXIX) of 1950, was passed, which can be made 
applicable to all public trusts without distinction of religion. This 
Act defines “public trust” as “an-express or constructive trust for 
either a public religious or charitable purpose or both, and includes 
a temple, a math, a wakf, a dharmada or any religious or charitable 
endowment and a society formed either for a religious or charitable 
purpose or for both and registered under the Societies Registration 
Act (XXI) of 1860.” 


The State Government is empowered to apply this Act to any 
public trust or class of public trusts and on such application the 
provisions of previous Acts cease to apply to such trust or class of 
trusts. The Act has been made applicable to the following classes 
of public trusts with effect form 2lst January 1952 :— 


(1) temples ; 

(2) maths ; 

(3) wakds ; 

(4) public trusts other than (1), (2) and (8) above, created or 


existing solely for the benefit of any community or com- 
munities or any section or sections thereof ; 


(5) societies formed either for religious or charitable purposes or 
for both and registered under the Societies Registration Act, 
1860 ; 


(6) dharmadas, i.e., any amounts which, according to the custom 
or usage of any business or trade or agreement between the 
parties relating to any transaction, are charged to any party 
to the transaction or collected under whatever name as 
being intended to be used for a charitable or religious 
purpose ; 

(7) all other trusts, express or constructive, for either a public 
religious or charitable purpose or for both. 


The Act has not been made applicable to the charitable endow- 
ments vested in the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments under the 
provisions of the Charitable Endowments Act (VI) of 1890. 
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A Charity Commissioner with headquarters at Bombay has been 
appointed to administer the Act. The first Charity Commissioner 
was appointed on the 14th August 1950. An Assistant Charity 
Commissioner has been appointed for the Poona Region which con- 
sists of the districts of Poona, East Khandesh, West Khandesh, 
Nasik, Ahmednagar and Sholapur. The Assistant Charity Com- 
missioner is directly responsible to the Charity Commissioner. 


The Act imposes a duty on the trustee of a public trust to which 
the Act has been applied to make an application for the registra- 
tion of the trust within three months of the application of the Act 
or its creation, giving particulars specified in the Act, which 
include—(a) the approximate value of moveable and immoveable 
property owned by the trust, (b) the gross average annual income 
of the trust property, and (c) the amount of the average annual 
expenditure of the trust. No registration is, however, necessary in 
the case of dharmadas which are governed by special provisions 
of the Act in certain respects. Trusts registered under any of the 
previous Acts are deemed to be registered under this Act. In 1952, 
the total number of public trusts registered in the Poona district 
was 1,279, and the approximate value of their moveable and im- 
moveable properties was Rs.6,44;13,544. The gross annual income 
of these trusts was 1,00,66,254 and their average annual expendi- 
ture Rs, 99,18,607. 

A registration fee ranging from Rs, 8 to Rs. 25 is levied depend- 
ing on the value of the property of the public trust.. An annual 
contribution at the rate of 2 per cent. of the gross annual income 
is also recovered which is credited to the Public Trusts Administra- 
tion Fund created under the Act. The contribution does not form 
part of the general revenue of the State. Pubilc Trusts exclu- 
sively for the purpose of advancement and propagation of secular 
education or medical relief and public trusts having a gross annual 
income of Rs. 300 or less are exempted from the payment of con- 
tribution. Deductions from the gross annual income for computing 
contribution are allowed in respect of amounts spent on the 
advancement and propagation of secular education, medical relief, 
donations, grants received from Government or local authorities, 
interest on depreciation or sinking fund, taxes to be paid to Govern- 
ment or local authority, etc. The contribution is levied on the net 
annual profits in the case of public trusts conducting a business or 
trade. 

Every trustee has to keep regular accounts of the trust which 
have to be audited annually by Chartered Accountants or persons 
authorised under the Act. A Chartered Accountant can audit 
accounts of any public trust but the persons authorised under the 
Act are permitted to audit accounts only of public trusts having 
a gross annual income of Rs, 1,000 or less. The auditor has to 
submit a report to the Deputy or Assistant Charity Commissioner 
of his region on a number of points, such as whether accounts are 
maintained according to law and regularly, whether an inventory 
has been maintained of the moveables of the public trust, whether 
any property or funds of the trust have been applied on an object 
or purpose not authorised by the trust, whether the funds of the 
trust have been invested or immoveable property alienated con- 
trary to the provisions of the Act, etc. 
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If on a consideration of the report of the auditor, the accounts 
and explanation, if any, furnished by the trust or any other person 
concerned, the Deputy or Assistant Charity Commissioner is 
satisfied that the trustee or any other person has been guilty of 
gross negligence, breach of trust or misapplication or misconduct 
resulting in a loss to the trust, he has to report to the Charity Com- 
missioner who after due inquiry determines the loss, if any, caused 
to the trust and surcharges the amount on the person found 
responsible for it. No sale, mortgage, exchange or gift of any 
immoveable property and no lease for a period exceeding ten years 
in the case of agricultural land and three years in the case of non- 
agricultural land or building belonging to a public trust is valid 
without the previous sanction of the Charity Commissioner. 
The trustee of a public trust is bound to invest the surplus funds 
of the trust in public securities or first mortgage of immoveable 
property on certain conditions. For making an investment in‘ any 
other form, the permission of the Charity Commissioner. must be 
obtained. 


If the original object of a public trust fails wholly or partially, 
if there is surplus income or balance not likely to be utilised, if it is 
not in the public interest expedient, practicable, desirable, necessary 
or proper to carry out, wholly or. partially, the original intention of 
the author of the public trust or the object for which the public 
trust was created, an application can be made to the District Court 
or City Civil Court, Bombay, as the case may be, for application 
cy pres of the property or income of the public trust or any of its 
portion. 

If there is a breach of trust-or a declaration is necessary that 
a particular property is the property of a public trust, or a direc- 
tion is required to recover the possession of such property, or a direc- 
tion is required for the administration of any public trust, two or 
more persons having an interest in the trust or the Charity Com- 
missioner can file a suit in the District Court or City Civil Court, 
Bombay, as the case may be, to obtain reliefs mentioned in the 
Act. If the Charity Commissioner refuses consent, an appeal lies to 
the Bombay Revenue Tribunal constituted under the Bombay 
Revenue Tribuntal Act (XII of 1939). The Charity Commissioner 
can also file such a suit on his own motion. 


The Charity Commissioner may, with his consent, be appointed as 
a trustee of a public trust by a Court or by the author of a trust, 
provided his appointment is made as a sole trustee. In such cases, 
the Charity Commissioner may levy administration charges on 
these trusts as prescribed in the rules framed wnder the Act. 


Inquiries regarding the registration of a public trust or regard- 
ing the Joss caused to a public trust or public trusts registered 
under the previous Acts, in consequence of the act or conduct of 
a trustee or any other person, have to be conducted with the aid 
of assessors not less than three and not more than five in number. 
The assessors have to be selected, as far as possible, from the 
religious denomination of the public trust to which the inquiry 
relates. The presence of assessors, can, however, be dispensed with 
in inquiries where there is no contest. A list of assessors has to 
be prepared and published in the Official Gazette every three 
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and published in the Bombay Government Gazette. 


The Charity Commissioner is deemed to be and to have always 


been the 


Treasurer of Charitable Endowments for the State of 


Bombay, appointed under the provisions of the Charitable Endow- 
Charitable Endow-™ents Act, 1890. 


Contraventions of the Act amount to offences and are punishable 
with maximum fines ranging from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 depending on 


the contravention. 
launching prosecutions in the case of such contraventions. 


Tur DreEcrorATe or Parks AND GARDENS. 


The Charity Commissioner is the sole authority for 


Tue Directorate or Parks AND Garpens, with headquarters of 
Bombay, was created in 1947 to launch a scheme of public parks 


in the State.* 


Poona has the following public parks and gardens, 


apart from a Jarge number of gardens maintained by the Poona 


Municipal Corporation :— 
(1) the Government Garden at Ganeshkhind, Kirkee ; 
(2) the Empress Botanical Garden, Poona; and 
(3) the Bund Garden, Poona. 


The Govenment Garden,at.Ganeshkhind is in charge of a Superin- 


tendent who works under the Director of Parks and Gardens. 
Superintendent is 
offices and residential buildings 
The 


Poona. 


This 
also in charge of all gardens attached to the 
of the State Government in 


Empress “Botanical Garden and the Bund Garden, 


although owned by Government, are managed by the Agri-Horticul- 


tural Society of Western India, Poona, an institution 
1830. 


started in 


The garden at Ganeshkhind was laid out in 1873 and has been 
expanding under successive gardeners. It possesses beautiful lawns 


and flower beds 


growing numerous imported and acclimatised 


annuals. There are nearly 7,000 hardy trees and fruit trees besides 
many rare species of ornamental shrubs and plants. A swimming 
pool, two fountains, and pergolas with stone pavements have been 
provided, Running through the garden are roads and paths with 


hedges of various kinds enclosing the different units. 


A cricket 


ground, a golf course and a tennis court are attractions provided in 
the park. A riding track about two miles in length runs inside the 


compound and round the park under shade-trees. 
the estate itself is nearly 650 acres. 
which comprise the park are as follows :— 


The area of 
The various controlled areas 


Ornamental gardens a5 .. 22 acres. 
Mango orchard 8 acres. 
Canal garden 12 acres. 
Cricket ground 5 acres. 
Dry cultivation areas 25 acres. 

Total 67 acres. 


*With effect from Ist April 1953, the 


sts of the Director and the Deputy 


Director of Parks and Gardens were abolished, and the work of looking after 
parks and gardens in the State other than the National Park at Kanheri was 


entrusted to the Agden Department, to which the remaining staff of the 


Directorate of Par 


s and Gardens were transferred, The National Park at 


Kanheri was placed in charge of the Milk Commissioner. 
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A regular bus service takes people from the Poona railway 
station to this park at stated intervals. 


A class for training mdalis in ornamental gardening is conducted in 
the garden. Every year 30 students are admitted in the class, and 
each one is paid a stipend of Rs, 30. 


The Empress Botanical Garden is situated to the east of the 
Race Course and covers nearly 65 acres. It has been developed 
from an open place to its present state by the Agri-Horticultural 
Society. As the garden is close to the city, hundreds of people 
visit it for picnics. Admission to the garden is free. The garden 
has a large collection of plants useful for botanical study. It is laid 
out in formal as well as informal designs. There is a lily pond, 
a fern house, a palm house, an aviary, etc., which are of great 
attraction to visitors. The garden also serves as a free training 
ground for madlis. 


The Bund Garden, about two acres in extent, is located by the 
side of the Mula-Mutha river near the Bund Bridge. 


The Agri-Horticultural Society of Western India was started in 
1830 by the parent institution at Calcutta, the Royal Agri-Horti- 
cultural Society of India. In 1855,.the Society started its garden 
at Kirkee, now known as the “Ganeshkhind Fruit and Experimental 
Station”, which was, however, sold to Government ten years later. 
In 1860, it took over a swampy place of 83 acres in Bombay and 
developed the present “Victoria Gardens” there, and handed it 
over to the Bombay Corporation in 1869. The Government handed 
over to the society the Empress Botanical Garden in 1892 and 
the Bund Garden in 1898. The society has been managing these 
gardens since then. The society holds every year fruit, flower and 
vegetable shows and garden competitions, and these form the 
attractive features of the Poona season during the months of August 
to October. These shows are held either at the Empress Garden 
or the Bund Garden. 


The Empress and Bund gardens are always kept equipped with 
large stocks of plants, shrubs, creepers, grafts, etc., for sale at 
moderate prices. 


The society makes arrangements for laying out gardens, arbori- 
cultural work and their supervision, and Hower decorations. 
It maintains at the Empress Garden a library containing books on 
gardening, some of which are out of print at present. This library 
is open to the public for reference purposes. 
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CHAPTER 18—MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENTS. CHAPTER 18. 


Tue Town PLANNING AND VALUATION DEPARTMENT. Miscellaneous 
Departments, 
AT THE HEAD OF THE TOWN PLANNING AND VALUATION DEPARTMENT Town PLANNING 


is the Consulting Surveyor to Government. The appointment of the ann Va.uation. 
Consulting Surveyor was first made on 38rd May 1912. The object 

was to get expert advice in valuation of real property. When the 

Bombay Town Planning Act (I of 1915) was passed, the Consulting 

Surveyor was placed also in charge of work connected with town 

planning. His headquarters is in Poona, and as there is no separate 

Branch Office for the Poona district, the work in the district is done 

by himself with the assistance of a Senior Assistant. 


The provisions of the Bombay Town Planning Act enable the 
planner to ignore to a great extent existing plot boundaries. In 
designing his layouts existing holdings can be reconstituted and 
made subservient to the plan, and building plots of good shape 
and frontage can be allotted to owners of lands ill-shaped for 
building purposes and without aecess. The cost of a scheme can 
be recovered from the owners benefited,.to the extent of 50 per 
cent. of the increase in the value of the land estimated to accrue by 
the carrying out of the works contemplated in the scheme. When 
a draft scheme prepared by a local authority in consultation 
with the owners is sanctioned, an Arbitrator is appointed. His 
duties are to hear each owner individually, consider his objections 
or proposals and make suitable adjustments or amendments in the 
draft scheme proposals, if found necessary. The department also 
provides the necessary Arbitrator. It is part of the activities of 
the department to prepare a draft town planning scheme on behalf 
of the local authority concerned when requested to do so. The 
department issues certificates of ‘tenure and title in respect of the 
plots after a scheme is finally sanctioned. Preparation and scrutiny 
of layouts of co-operative housing societies, when they apply for 
loans from Government, is one of the other duties of the depart- 
ment. The Consulting Surveyor is often called upon to give 
advice on or to prepare layouts of Government, municipal or private 
lands for purposes of town extension. The Department has pre- 
pared quite a large number of layouts for new village sites as 
well as for the extension of the existing , gaothans. Since the 
passing of the Town Planning Act in 1915, Government have sanc- 
tioned four town planning schemes in Poona City, covering an area 
of 1,554 acres. The Department has in hand three more schemes 
in Poona City. Jn addition, development plans and Jayouts have 
been prepared for a total area of 3,540 acres in the Poona district 
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(including Poona City). A model of Shanwar Wada and of 
a model village of Vadgaon Budruk have been prepared. The 
department also prepares Master Plans of cities and towns grow- 
ing in importance, extension and development schemes as and 
where necessary and also plans for model villages. 


In land acquisition cases the Consulting Surveyor to Govern- 
ment has to render expert advice to Government in matters of 
valuation and in cases where the claimants go in for court 
references on the awards of the Land Acquisition Officers. He 
also gives expert evidence in the court in such references. His 
department is also entrusted with the fixation and revision of 
standard rates of non-agricultural assessment. It is also called 
upon to fix the rateable value of Government properties within the 
limits of borough municipalities for determination of municipal 
assessment. When Government has to sell, lease or purchase land, 
the department is consulted as regards the price and rent. 


The revenue officers of Government are sent to this department 
for training in the broad principles of village planning, valuation, 
fixation of non-agricultural assessment, rural development, etc. 
Classes in town planning are conducted by the officers of the depart- 
ment in the Poona Branch..of the Local Self-Government Institute. 


Recoveries are made from local authorities and private persons 
who avail themselves of the services of the Consulting Surveyor or 
his officers in the preparation of town planning schemes, layouts, 
etc., and also for the performance of the duties as an Arbitrator 
in Town Planning Schemes. 


Tre Direrorare or PusBLIcITyY. 


THe Dreecrorate or Pubricrry have five regional publicity officers 
in the State, and Poona is the headquarters of the regional office 
for the districts of Poona, Satara North, Nasik, Ahmednagar, East 
Khandesh and West Khandesh. The main functions of the regional 
office are to supply to the press in the region factual information 
about Government ; keep a watch over the local press and counteract 
promptly any misrepresentation about Government appearing in the 
press ; keep in touch with local Government officials and arrange the 
publicity required for their departments. The Regional Publicity 
Officer serves the head office at Bombay as its reporter of local and 
regional news of Government activities, ministerial tours, press 
conferences, etc,, and keeps the head office informed about the trend 
of the regional press and public opinion about Government in order 
to enable the Directorate to conduct publicity. 


Besides the Regional Publicity Office, the Directorate has in 
Poona, as at the headquarters of every other district, a mobile 
publicity van fitted with 16 mm. cinema projection equipment. 
The van is in charge of a District Publicity Officer, who takes it 
round the villages of the district, and provides free film programmes 
for the benefit of the villagers. The films exhibited are mostly 
documentaries imparting instruction in subjects related to rural life, 
such as agriculture, health, citizenship, village industries, etc. The 
films have also entertainment value. The District Publicity 
Officer also delivers lectures to the audience explaining Govern- 
ment’s policies and programmes. 
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Besides the van, the Directorate has in the Poona district, as in 
most other districts of the State, a Rural Broadcasting Maintenance 
and Service Station in charge of a technician. The Government 
also maintain rural radio receiving sets in nearly 40 villages of 
the district. These receiving sets are repaired and serviced at the 
Rural Broadcasting Maintenance and Service Station. 


The Regional Publicity Officer supervises the work of the mobile 
publicity vans in his region and also watches the working of the 
rural radio sets. 


The Regional Publicity Officer, the District Publicity Offcer, 
and the technician in charge of the Rural Broadcasting Main- 
tenance and Service Station are directly under the administrative 
control of the Directorate of Publicity, but the entire staff may 
also take orders from the Collector whenever he requires their 
services, 


ADMINISTRATION OF MaNaGED ESTATES. 


ON MANY OCCASIONS GOVERNMENT TAKES OVER THE ADMINISTRATION 
of estates of minors, lunatics and-persons incapable of managing 
their own property. There are two pieces of legislation in opera- 
tion in the Poona district which govern such administration. One 
is a Bombay Act, the Bombay Court of Wards Act (I of 1905), and 
the other a Union Act, the Guardians and Wards Act (VIII of 1890). 
The idea in Government administering the estates of minors and 
lunatics is to secure proper care and management of the estates 
concerned, In the case of persons incapable of managing their own 
property, assumption of superintendence of the estate is undertaken 
only when the estate is encumbered with debt or mismanaged or 
has no one capable of taking proper care of it, and Government is 
of opinion that it is expedient jn the public interest to preserve 
the property of the person for the benefit of his family and the 
property is of such value that economical management by the 
Government agency is practicable. 


Under the Bombay Court of Wards Act, the Collector of Poona 
is the Court of Wards for the limits of his district. The State 
Government has, however, powers to appoint, in lieu of the 
Collector, either a special officer or a board consisting of two or 
more officers to be the Court of Wards, Delegation of the powers 
of the Court of Wards to the Collector, Assistant or Deput 
Collector is provided for. The Court of Wards is empowered, with 
the previous sanction of the State Government, to assume the 
superintendence of the property of any landholder or of any pension- 
holder who is “disqualified to manage his own property.” Those 
who are deemed to be disqualified are: (a) minors; (b) females 
declared by the District Court to be unfitted to manage their own 
property ; (c) persons declared by the District Court to be incapable 
of managing or unfitted to manage their own property; and 
(d) persons adjudged by a competent civil court to be of unsound 
mind and incapable of managing their affairs. The Court of Wards 
cannot, however, assume superintendence of the property of any 
iinor for the management Gf atibae property a guardian has been 
appointed by will or other instrument or under section 7 (1) of the 
Guardians and Wards Act. 
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In the Poona district, the Collector of Poona as the Court of Wards 
has appointed a “Manager” to superintend the estates taken over 
under the Court of Wards Act. This Manager acts directly under 
the orders of the Collector. The powers of the Court of Wards 
has been delegated to the Personal Assistant to the Collector. 
In 1950-51, the following was the financial position of the estates :~ 


Rs. 
Total recurring income Js .. 67,003 
Net income Ne .. 87,175 
Total recurring expenditure* Ge .. 46,127 
Total cost of management ok .. 7,624 


When management of private estates is assumed, the cost of 
management is made recoverable from the estates. 


The Union Act, i.¢., the Guardians and Wards Act, 1890, applies 
to the estates of minors much the same provisions as those of the 
Bombay Court of Wards Act. Under the Union Act, the District 
Court appoints a guardian who may be an officer of the court, 
a relative of the ward or the=Collector. In 1951, there were no 
estates under the guadianship of the Collector of Poona under the 
Union Act. Such estates were managed by the Deputy Nazir under 
the supervision of the District Judge, Poona. 


"This includes cost of maintenance and education of wards and dependants. 


CHAPTER 19—VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICE 
ORGANIZATIONS, 


In 1948, rue Nacar VacHAN Manoir, formerly styled “Poona 
Native General Library,” celebrated the first centenary of its life. 
During the period of a century and over that has elapsed since the 
foundation of this premier institution of voluntary social service in 
Poona a number of similar organizations have come into being, and not 
a few amongst them have already witnessed the end of their career. 
These organizations, extant and extinct, have attempted to serve the 
local pupulation in a variety of ways. By far the largest number 
amongst these have chosen to work in the sphere of education. The 
activitities of these educational institutions have resulted not only in 
making Poona an important seat of learning, but also in making it 
a centre of knowledge and culture for a very wide area. 


It is, therefore, significant that the first important social service 
institution started in the district should have been a public library, 
At the suggestion and under the actual auspices of the newly 
installed British Government a few*énlightened members of the local 
community met to establish.a library. -It had a constitution adopted 
by itself. It obtained State support by being accommodated in 
a public building, one of the centrally situated palaces of the 
vanquished Peshwa. This institution, like several others, has passed 
through many vicissitudes of foutune, but the spirit of service among 
the workers, and the public appreciation of their useful services 
have been sufficiently strong to bring it through its misfortunes not 
only unscathed, but actually better equipped to discharge its 
responsibilities. 

Libraries, schools and collegés are the most numerous among the 
voluntary institutions of Poona. Their usefulness as economical and 
effective agencies of social amelioration has long been recognized. 
As aided institutions, receiving State support, they have become at 
least as important a part of social organization as the corresponding 
departmental agencies. Most of them have been recorded in the 
appropriate sections of this Gazetteer. The Nagar Vachan Mandir 
has been singled out for mention in this chapter on account of its 
importance as a prototype of a new social organization which has 
proved immensely popular. For the rest, only such institutions as 
have selected for themselves a field of ameliorative service which is 
for the time being outside the scope of Governmental action, or it 
being only very partially covered by it, are described here. It must, 
however, be noted that a pioneer effort becomes in course of time 
a prevalent type, and attracts State recognition, assistance and 
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guidance. The history of several types of institutions in Poona 
illustrates this course, the case of educational institutions already 
referred to being the most prominent one. 


The constant urge to organize a voluntary association to serve 
a social purpose has given a richness to the institutional life ot 
Poona, which mere Governmental action would never have imparted 
to it. This has been increasingly recognized by the Government 
which has encouraged and utilized the agency of voluntary organiza- 
tions for the greater effectiveness of its efforts. Thus State and 
voluntary organizations have, for the most part, been playing 
a mutually helpful part, though there are a few institutions doing 
socially useful work which for one reason or another are still beyond 
the scope of State help. 

Of the large number of institutions working in Poona only a tew 
have been noted in the present place. By far the greater number 
are still in the stage of struggling to win recognition. Even 
among those institutions which have attained a certain degree of 
stability, it is probable that some have not been recorded, as 
information about them was not readily forthcoming. The descrip- 
tions given in the following pages of selected organizations will be 
interesting not only in regard to the particular institutions concerned 
but also as regards the pattern they represent. 


Before describing the salient features of the structure and 
functioning of these organizations it will be worth while to trace 
their progress as part of the general movement of voluntary social 
service. Before the advent of the present century, besides the 
public library referred to already, three institutions which are at 
present playing a significant part in the social life of Poona, had been 
established, namely, the Panjarpol (rescue home for cattle), the 
David Sassoon Infirm Asylum, and the Anath Balikashram (Hindu 
Widows’ Home). Of these the Panjarpol established in 1855, 
answered most closely to the traditional pattern of humanitarian 
activity. In its origin and/for/the;most part in its later development 
it has represented the modern equivalent of the business community’s 
regular practice of supporting charities for feeding animals. But 
the other two institutions, which had their beginnings in the 
19th century, represented new ideas and new principles of 
organization. The new idea was to single out neglected sections of 
humanity for ameliorative service in an organized pattern. In 1863, 
under the stimulus of the constant drive of one, who, as city 
magistrate, had witnessed the evil consequences of unprovided 
infirmity, a poor house for the infirm and the disabled was established. 
Turning the flow of private and public philanthropy into the channel 
of organized poor relief, especially among the maimed and the 
infirm, is a task to which sufficient attention has not been paid 
hitherto. Even this institution has somewhat inexplicably remained 
more or less in a state of isolated and stunted existence. But the 
very fact that a poor house for the infirm was established b 
voluntary charity helped by the State is significant. The Anat 
Balikashram, the Hindu Widows’ Home, was started in 1896, The 
example set by the founder of this institution has had tremendous 
influence on turning the course of voluntary social service in the 
constructive channel of helping the neglected sections of society to 
help themselves. 

The Christian missionaty societies, it is well known, have played 
an important part in pioneering social service organizations in all 
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parts of the country. St. John’s Mission Hospital, established in 
1901, for carrying medical succour to women and children was a part 
of this more general movement. 

The years that elapsed between the commencement of this 
century, characterized by a spell of famines and plague epidemics, 
and the outbreak of the First World War, were notable for two 
influences both of which helped the formation of voluntary social 
organizations. On the one hand, the State itself was awakening 
to its positive responsibility for promoting public welfare. While 
the bias was still strongly in favour of State action through depart- 
mental channels, the utility of popular associations to further the 
ends of State policy came to be gradually recognized. The 
Deccan Agricultural Association established in 1909 for populariz- 
ing improved methods of agriculture, and the King Kdward 
Memorial Hospital, established in 1910, are institutions more or 
less actively sponsored by the State in their initial stages and now 
rendering qectal voluntary service in important fields of social 
welfare. 

The years that preceded the First World War also witnessed 
a strong and creative urge for nation-building activity among 
the people themselves. The Servants of India Society, which 
has been conducting, through its members, a wide variety of 
social service institutions; spread all over the country, was 
established in 1905. The commencement of the activities of the 
Seva Sadan in Poona was directly traceable to this event, though 
that body has always maintained its own separate identity. While 
the Seva Sadan addressed itself to the problems facing helpless 
women, the Servants of India Society set no limits to its ameliora- 
tive interests. In fact, in course of time the latter developed into 
an initiating and co-ordinating agency for social service. - 

Like the Servants of India Society, the Depressed Class Mission 
Society of India, established in 1906, was also intended to be 
a missionary organization, though its.scope of action was limited 
to the betterment of members of the depressed classes. The educa- 
tion of depressed class children always occupied an important 
place in the activities of this society. To give education, both 
intellectual and practical, to children whose poverty came in the 
way of their successfully prosecuting courses of study, was 
the object also of the Anath Vidyarthi Griha established in 1909. 

Thus the general and vocational education of women, the support 
of poor school-going children, the provision of maternity aid, 
and the popularization of better methods of farming came to be 
recognized as objects of social service. The establishment ot 
a body of workers devoted to social service as life’s mission also 
marks the beginning of a new era in the history of voluntary 
organizations. 

The First World War brought home to the people, especially 
those residing in urban areas, the importance of inculcating among 
the young the virtues of fitness as well as of civic service. The 
institution of Boy Scouts was started in the United Kingdom at 
the beginning of the last century to meet a similar need. The 
establisliment of the Poona Boy Scouts Association in 1919 can thus 
be traced to a spontaneous feeling among people belonging to 
all sections that a special and organized effort to inculcate civic 
virtues among children and the young generation was a necessity. 
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The period between the inauguration of the Montagu- 
Chemlsford reforms in 1921 and the commencement of the Second 
World War in 1939 witnessed a striking extension of the scope of 
social service. The establishment in 1921 of the Poona Branch of 
the Indian Red Cross Society was to some extent a sequel to the 
social effort made during the First World War to supply comforts to 
patients in military hospitals. However, this society soon adopted 
the policy of supplementing hospital amenities for patients in civil 
hospitals as well. With the passage of time it has come to play 
an important part as a supporter of small and struggling hospitals. 
The Tarachand Ramnath Hospital established in 1925 had a double 
significance. The Ayurvedic system of medicine, which was 
included in the curriculum of the National (Tilak) University at 
Poona, was specially favoured by the local business community, 
and, when some of the alumni of that university came forward to 
start a public hospital using Ayurvedic remedies, the philanthropic 
instincts of that section of the community were turned into 
a new and socially useful channel. 

Carrying medical relief to the common people, especially to 
the poorer among the rural population, was attempted on an institu- 
tional scale for the first time in the same year (1925). The 
Talegaon General Hospital, which started as a rural centre for free 
and concessional eye-treatment, developed in course of time as 
a general hospital, and latterly its Tuberculosis Section has brought 
expert aud effective treatment of this disease within the financial 
limits of the less well-to-do sections of the community. The 
Mata-Bal-Sangopan Kendra was established in 1935, in the very heart 
of the city, by an institution which in its origin was a citizen’s 
organization to get the best service out of the municipality by 
supplying a voluntary liaison between the rate-payers and the 
civic authority. That the poorer sections of the community 
should not go without the benefits of improved services for 
maternity and child-welfare ~ has) been the object of this new 
centre, which, like many other ameliorative bodies, has received 
assistance from the municipal authorities. The Poona centre of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which was 
established in 1926, carried forward the humanitarian tradition 
which was represented by the Panjarpol. 

The dumb, deaf and blind, especially among the poorer classes 
tend to be neglected, and constitute a problem to themselves, to 
their relations and to the community. In 1924, a school for the 
dumb and deaf was started for the purpose of alleviating their 
defect and of imparting to them vocational training. A similar 
organization for promoting proper care of eyes, timely treatment of 
eye-diseases, and education of the blind was started in 1934. Though 
located in Poona, this school for the blind is run by an association 
having its head-quarters in Bombay. 

Altogether a new field of social activity was covered by the Proba- 
tion and After-Care Association started in 1933. The care and 
treatment of delinquent children is a very important social problein, 
especially in a fast-growing city. Equally important is the problem 
of women who are in need of protection as also of assistance for 
social rehabilitation. The establishment of the Anath Hindu 
Mahilashram (Women’s Rescue Home) in 19385 was an attempt to 
face this problem. These are social services which mere State or 
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‘departmental activity cannot adequately ensure. The establishment 
of these institutions stands for a spontaneous adaptation of the social 
organization to meet new social needs. 

The Maharashtriya Mandal, which was established in 1924, is the 
prototype of organized efforts for physical education, especially 
among the young. In a way, it is only a modernized version of the 
old traditional type of private gymnasium, and its example has been 
copied by a number A i similar organizations in Poona and outside. 
But as an institutional aid to meet new social requirements it has 
a significance which transcends its own immediate activities. 

By the time the Second World War started in 1939, old forms of 
organization had been modernized and new ones started to meet new 
needs of changing life enriching the institutional life of the district 
in several ways. Since then the problem of neglected and 
helpless children, many among whom fall into deligquency, has 
become even more acute. The Mahila Seva Mandal, which was 
established in 1941, maintains a rescue home for women and 
children. 'Though Poona is not a factory town, slum conditicns tend 
to develop among the less favoured sections of its inhbitants, 
especially among those who have neither a settled place of residence 
nor a settled occupation. For improving the housing and social con- 
ditions of these people, and for providing, as far as possible, 2. settled 
occupation for them, the Nagarik Sanghatana Samati was started in 
1947, Aremarkable feature of this and some other organizations here 
described is that a large share of the responsibility for management 
is undertaken by women and men who themselves have benetited 
from the functioning of other social institutions and who have thus 
imbibed the spirit of voluntary social service. This is seen 
especially in the case of Mahila Vanaprasthashram (Home for Aged 
Women) established in 1945 by an experienced lady worker of the 
ie Sadan who had to retire from that organization on account of 
old age. 

The care of the health of students is by no means a new object. 
Rut city life and the concentration of large numbers of pupils 
belonging to all sections of the community into a few educational 
centres tend to create new problems of health. In any case, a new 
opporlunity to attend to the improvement of the health of the 
younyer generation is thus created. The constructive possibilities 
of this line of social service are being exploited by the Students’ 
Health Association started in 1949. Even move urgently than 
problems of physical health, the difficulties of the social and 
psychological adjustment of adolescents in a rapidly changing 
environment need sympathetic attention. The establishment of 
the apo Welfare Society marks the recognition of the 
need, 

Another problem concerning young persons is with regard to 
their marriage. For the purpose of obtaining relevant intormation 
of eligible parties, the old system of personal knowledge or 
knowledge gathered through relations or friends is proving very 
inadequate. Organizations which collect this information, mostly 
about eligible grooms, for several communities have been started 
in several places, A very significant development, however, was 
registered by the formation of a marriage assistance bureau of the 
fati Nirmulan Sanstha in 1949, The object of this association is to 
Jo away with all social distinctions, such as caste, and as a potent 
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instrument to achieve that object it has organized a universal 
marriage bureau, where information about both eligible brides and 
grooms is maintained and is supplied to those intending to enter 
into matrimonial relationship outside their own social group. 


For the normal social and economic needs of the community, 
as also for the special needs of the defective or neglected sections, 
a variety of voluntary associations have thus been formed. Their 
purposes and the years of their formation clearly indicate that this 
process of institutionalization of social service will nonnally continue 
to extend its scope as new needs manifest themselves. While some 
types of institutions may go out of existence because the problem that 
they set out to solve is finally solved, or because the State takes over 
the responsibility for attacking it, new types will continue to come 
into being ta meet new needs. In what follows the important 
features of the organization of each institution are briefly indicated 
for ready reference. [t will be seen that there is a common pattern 
of organization to which most of the institutions conform, The 
arrangement of the institutions in the following descriptive section 
is according to their objects, and not according to either their year 
of establishment or size. 

Co-ordinating and Training Agencies—The Servants of India 
Society was started in 1905. It is‘situated in Shivajinagar. It has 
the following, among other, objectives, namely, training of social 
missionaries for constructive social work on non-communal lines ; 
education of backward sections of the community; and social and 
economic uplift of the masses, 

The membership of the society is granted by the President on 
the recommendation of the Council. A member has to bind him- 
self to serve the country for life in accordance with the principles 
laid down in the seven vows that he has to take at the time of 
admission, A non-communal and dedicated life of service is 
emphasized in these vows. The Council is elected by the members, 
and consists of the President, | Vice-President, Senior Members of 
Branches and three other members. Besides Jlife-rnembers the 
ay has permanent assistants, attachés and associates, who, how- 
ever, have no share in the management of the society. 

The society has invested funds of about Rs. 10,00,000 and its pro- 
perties are valued at nearly Rs. 14,00,000. These are spread over 
its several branches. Its social work is dependent on donations, 
interest on investments, property rents and press profits. Earnings 
of members, if any, on account of their public appointments are also 
credited to the society. During the year ending 31st March, 1951, 
the total expenses of the society exceeded Rs. 3,00,000. 


Directly through its branches, and indirectly through other 
organizations in which its members take a prominent part, the 
society takes part in a number of social service activities. Ir 
Poona, the organization of workers and artisans on co-operative 
lines is being promoted by the society. Work done in other field: 
is spread over the branches as follows :—Labour Organization- 
Bombay and North Kanara ; Education (literary and vocational)~ 
Malabar, Gujarat and Saurashtra; Scouting—Uttar Pradesh anc 
Madras; Harijan Work—Uttar Pradesh and Madras: Rural Wel 
fare—Malabar, Berar and Orissa; Leprosy Clinic—Cuttack ( Orissa ) 
Famine Relief—Assam; Jungle and Hilt Tribes—Orissa, Mysore 
Uttar Pradesh, Cochin and Malabar. 
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Child Welfare--The Mata-Bal-Sangopan Kendra (Mother and 
Child Welfare Centre) was started in 1985 by the Arogya Mandal 
(Health Association) which was established in 1914. The Kendra is 
situated in Ravivar Peth. The object of the parent body is to 
provide for sanitary inspection by citizens, to do health propaganda 
and to establish liaison between citizens and municipal authorities, 
The special object of the welfare centre is to make improved 
services and trained advice available to expectant mothers and 
children in the locality. 


The activities are conducted in premises belonging to 


the municipality. Pre-natal advice and treatment are 
given to expectant mothers. A health visitor of the centre calls at 
the home of women who, either on account of social customs or 
negligence, do not care to go to the centre. Even after child- 
birth, till the mothers are able again to go to the centre, these 
visits are regularly kept up. In addition to appropriate medical 
treatment nourishing foods like cod liver oil, milk, citrus-juice, ete. 
are also supplied. During 1949-50 over 430 expectant mothers and 
over 1,400 children were examined at the centre. 


Education.-The Depressed Class Mission Society of India was 
founded in Bombay in 1906, The late Vithal Ramjee Shinde took 
a prominent part. in its establishment. Its. Poona branch was 
started in 1908. It is housed on its own grounds in the Bhavani 
ward of the City. 


The object of the mission is to endeavour by all means to bring 
about the amelioration of the conditions of the depressed classes, 
that is, mainly those classes whose “untouchability” was later 
declared illegal. In particular, the society concentrated on educa- 
tion of the children of depressed class parents with a view to 
making them self-reliant and progressive. 


The society has a general body yefjdonors and subscribers, from 
amongst whom the President, Vice-President, Executive Com- 
mittee, Secretaries and Trustees are selected. The Managing 
Committee of the Branch is similarly constituted out of the 
General Body members. 


The grounds of the society measure about seven acres, There 
are four buildings. The total value of the property is about 
Rs. 2,50,000. The annual expenditure is over Rs. 18,000, covered 
mostly by donations and subscriptions. 


The society conducts two primary schools, one for boys and one 
for girls. It also conducts a hostel for students attending high 
schools and colleges. While in all these institutions preference is 
abe to children of depressed class parents, admission is available 
to au. 


The Anath Vidyarthi Griha (Poor Students’ Home), Tilak Road, 
Poona-2, was established in 1909. Its chief object is to give 
a sound intellectual, social and practical education to promising 
but poor students. 


A council of senior life-members, at present six in number, 
sontrols the day to day working of the organization. A govern- 
ng body consisting of eminent persons has general powers of 
sontrol and supervision. 
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Besides a school and a hostel the Home also owns a mechanical 
workshop, a small chemical works, and a fair-sized press (the 
Loksangraha Press). Its buildings are valued at Rs. 2,50,000, and 
machinery and equipment at Rs. 1,00,000. The recurring 
expenses of the Home in 1949-50 were Rs. 57,500, as against an 
income from all sources, including a Government grant of 
Rs..7,000, of Rs. 52,000. 


About 125 poor students reside in the Griha. As a rule, they 
are admitted free and do all their work; no servants are engaged. 
They receive their secondary education in the Maharashtra 
Vidyalaya High School conducted by the Griha. Vocational and 
practical courses are a speciality of this school. The Griha 
functions as a community centre for the neighbourhood in respect 
of a reading room, lectures, celebrations, and attendance at sick- 
beds, Students are trained to be self-reliant, disciplined and aware 
of their social responsibilities. 

The Griha has a branch at Nasik to which a_ tuberculosis 
sanatorium is attached. 


The Students’ Health Association (1949) has been started for the 
purpose of examination and correction of defects in the health of 
students in secondary schools. By direct service, and indirectly by 
establishing liaison with) the corresponding public agency, the 
association aims at supplying curative treatment to poor students 
free of charge or at concessional rates. 


The membership of the association is open to individuals and 
institutions. There is a managing committee elected by members, 
and a council consisting of all members with the addition of 
representatives of the Municipal Corporation and_ the leading 
hospitals, 


During 1950-51, the total expenses of the association came to 
Rs. 6,000. These were met by a Government grant, subscriptions 
from members, donations from)the public and fees charged tor 
examination and treatment. 


During the year nearly 5,000 students were examined. About 
200 eye cases were treated and 25 students were supplied glasses. 
without any payment. In all cases of serious defect, a follow-up of 
treatment is being planned. 


The Maharashtriya Mandal, Tilak Road, was established in 1924. 
Its object is to promote, and provide facilities for, physical educa- 
tion, physical culture, sports and recreations. 


The Mandal has memebers paying annual subscriptions as also 
donors who by payment of lump sums have qualified for lite 
membership in one of several classes. The Chairman, Treasurer, 
Accountant, and General Secretary are elected by the permanent 
members only. The Joint Genera! Secretary and the First Additional 
Member of the Managing Board are elected by all members. Al! 
these representatives together co-opt a second Additional Member. 

The Mandal charges fees to those who take advantage of its 
several classes and departments. It also receives a grant from the 
State and donations from the public. 

Over 600 students, including 170 women, take part in the physical 
activities. The Mandal has been doing valuable work in the 
following fields : (1) physical training; (2) general physical culture, 
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swimming, etc.; (3) publication of literature on physical education 
and culture; and (4) promoting military education by creating 
interest in it in young men and by supplying them the necessary 
contacts and preliminary information. 

Bharat Scouts and Guides, Poona, with headquarters in Sadashiv 
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Peth for the City and in Kirkee for the Cantonment areas, owes its Poona Scouts and 


origin to the Poona Boy Scouts’ Association started in 1919. Till 
their unification into one organization in November, 1950, the scouts 
and guides in Poona, though they had common objectives and 
several common programmes, were divided by allegiance to different 
parent bodies. With the establishment of India as an independent 
republic this division has vanished, and the Poona Scouts and 
Guides, like their compeers in other parts of the country, have 
been united by allegiance to the Bharat Scouts and Guides. 


The objects of the scout organization are well-known. It is an 
open-air brotherhood of the young, which aims, besides promoting 
a healthy way of life, to inculcate in its members high individual 
character and an intense sense of civic duty. The daily round of 
organized exercise and games and the moral emphasis on the daily 
good turn are designed to realise these objects. 

The 1,000 odd boy-scouts in Poona City are at present distributed 
among 29 groups, and the 700 odd girl-guides among 17 groups of 
their own. The number of groups in the Cantonment area is more 
or less the same. In some of the taluka towns of the district 
scout and guide groups, with a membership of approximately 500 
and 200 respectively, have been organized. Each group is under 
its own leader who guides its routine activities. Boys are arranged 
into three classes according to their ages, Cubs (7-11), Scouts (11-17) 
and Rovers (17-25). The corresponding divisions for the girls are, 
Bulbuls (7-11), Guides (11-16) and Rangers (above 16). “Old” scouts 
a guides can retain their connection with the group if they so 

esire, 

Scout activities go on throughout the year. Besides the daily 
routine, such physical items as hiking, camps, swimming classes, and 
such social training as helping pilgrims and patients are organized at 
intervals, The scouts have two units of the National Cadet Corps 
(Junior Division). 

Library.-The Nagar Vachan Mandir, Budhwar Peth, was 
established in 1848. Its chief object has been to maintain a well- 
stocked library and reading room. It also arranges lectures on 
general cultural subjects. 

There are different classes of Permanent (475) and Ordinary 
members (1,159), the latter paying annual subscriptions. All the 
members elect an Executive Committee, consisting of a Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman, Secretary and other members. The property ot 
the Mandir is vested in trustees, whose number cannot be less 
than two. Besides the income from subscriptions, the Mandir gets 
rent from the tenants of part of its building, which is in the very 
centre of the business area of the city. Annually a sum of 
Rs. 5,000 is spent for the purchase of books and periodicals. The 
number of volurnes in the library is 18,560. 

Women’s Organizations.—Hingne Stree Shikshan Sanstha (Hingne 
Women’s Education Institute), formerly known as Hindu Widows’ 
Home Association, Hingne, Poona-4. The activities of this associa- 
tion commenced in 1896. The following are the objectives of the 
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association: (1) to promote physical and mental progress of 
women ; and in particular (2) to make poor widows self-supporting 
by educating them to earn a living; (3) to educate girls so as to 
make them better equipped for marriage; and (4) to make married 
women more capable of helping themselves and their families. 

The day-to-day work of the association is conducted by a Board 
of Life-Workers. The Managing Committee consists of the Lite- 
Workers and an equal number of representatives of donors. The 
Council elects its Chairman and Vice-Chairman, who are also 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Governing Body, consisting 
of six other members, three representatives each of the donors and 
of the Life-Workers. The Council also appoints the trustees of 
of the association. 


The value of the permanent property of the association at Hingne 
is estimated at Rs. 3,00,000, The annual expenditure comes to about 
Rs, 2,25,000, entailing a deficit of about Rs. 10,000. The sources ot 
income are fees, subscriptions, income from endowments, grants 
from the State and donations. 


The activities conducted and sponsored by this association have 
steadily expanded from the original tiny home for child-widows to 
the present net-work of institutions culminating in the Indian 
Women’s University. The work directly done by the association in 
Poona comprises (1) Mahilashram High School ; (2) Adhyapika 
Shala (Primary Teachers’ Training Institute); (8) Primary School ; 
and (4) the hostels for students attached to all these. The school 
also provides a home for juveniles sent by the courts and a nursery 
school and training institution. 


In all, over 4,000 women, about half of whom were widows, have 
hitherto taken advantage of the institutions of the association. 
Some of these are helping to carry on similar activities in other 
places, either through branches of the parent association or through 
separate agencies. 


The Poona Seva Sadan Society, Laxmi Road, was started in 1909 
as a branch of the Bombay Seva Sadan, and has since 1917 run as 
an independent institution. The chief object of the association is 
education of women, especially adult women, with a view to making 
them self-supporting. The society also provides some relief tor 
homeless women. 


The main responsibility for the conduct of its institutions falls on 
the Board of Life-Members of the Society. An Executive Com- 
mittee and a Council elected by the General Body consisting of 
donors and subscribers and having representatives of the Lite- 
Members, are in charge of the overall management and policy of 
the institutions. The permanent property of the society is valued at 
about Rs, 7,00,000. Its annual expenditure is Rs. 2,37,000. Income, 
including grants, endowments, subscriptions, and fees, left a deticit 
of about Rs. 17,000 in 1949-50. 


The activities of the society, conducted in its own premises at the 
headquarter buildings and two other properties in the neighbour- 
hood, include (1) a Free Adult Primary School, teaching up to 7th 
standard; (2) a Primary Teachers’ Training College; (8) classes 
in English and First Aid for Nurses; (4) Sewing and Embroidery 
classes ; (5) a High School for Women; (6) a Primary School tor 
Girls; (7) a Hostel; (8) a Home for Children released from 
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certified Schools; and (9) provision for treatment and comforts of 
sick persons. 

The association did considerable pioneering work in respect of 
nursing education, maternity and child-welfare. These activities in 
Poona and outside have now been taken over either by the State or 
the municipalities or local associations. The society has a branch 
at Baramati. The services of workers of the Seva Sadan have been 
offered for social relief during calamities, e.g. famine and foods. 

. The Anath Hindu Mahilashram (Hindu Women’s Rescue Home 
Society), Narayan Peth, was established in 1985, with the object 
of providing shelter and assistance to Hindu women in distress, 


The affairs of the Ashram are looked after by a Managing 
Committee elected by members who are either annual subscribers 
or dogors. The property of the Ashram is vested in trustees. 
The Manadine Committee, which includes some women, appoints 
a Lady Superintendent for the day-to-day conduct of the Ashram. 


The Ashram receives a grant from the Poona Municipal 
Corporation and the State. The latter also contributes towards the 
expenses of women and_ children sent to the Ashram by the 
courts, For the rest, the Ashram depends on public subscrip- 
tions and donations. The Ashram is located in its own buildings. 


While the protection of the Ashram is intended for the friend- 
less and is, therefore, free, partial contributions are received trom 
beneficiaries and their friends when they can pay without hard- 
ship. For long-term residents vocational training, e.g., weaving, 
knitting, embroidery and music, as also primary education are 
imparted on the premises of the Ashram. For some admission is 
secured in the local secondary schools. During the year 1949-50 
nearly 170 women and children found shelter in the Home. 


Mahila Seva Mandal, Yerandavana, established in 1941, con- 
eae the Mahila Seva Gram, a women’s and children’s rescue 
10me. 


- The subscribers and the donors of the Mandal constitute its 
General Body, which elects the managing committee. Besides 
making a contribution for the maintenance of persons sent to the 
Home by courts, Government gives a grant of Rs, 5,000 per year 
for the general establishment, Donations and procceds of the 
sale of goods manufactured by the labour of inmates are other 
sources of income. Food and clothing are the principal items of 
expenditure. 

During 1949-50, 243 women and girls and 31 small boys were 
accommodated in the Home. Of these about 100 came from 
areas outside the Poona district. Most of the persons received in 
the Home were either rehabilitated with their relations and triends, 
or were sent elsewhere for education. 


Mahila Vanaprasthashram (Old Women’s Home), Shivajinagar, 
was established in 1945. It provides community life for old 
women who have no congenial home, and supplies partial relief 
for old women who have inadequate resources for their main- 
tenance, 


The Home is for the present located in a private building. It, is 
tun by the promoter, who is a retired worker of the Poona Seva 
Sadan, and resident members. There is an Advisory Committee 
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consisting of well-known social workers. The total expenses of 
the Home come to over Rs. 9,000 and are met by donations, contri- 
butions from members and earnings of partially self-supporting 
residents. The net expense that the Home had to bear on account 
of free and partially paying residents came to about Rs. 4,000. 


During the year 1950-51, there were 25 residents, of whom 
10 were fully paying, 10 partially paying and 5 free. Besides 
regular residents, there are some women who stay in the Home 
only for a time. The Ashram is gradually coming to serve as 
a community centre for women of advanced age in the neighbour- 
hood. 


Medical Relief._The Indian Red Cross Society, Poona Branch, 
was established in 1921. Its objects are: (1) supply of comforts to 
patients; (2) provision of better facilities to patients in smaller 
hospitals ; and (3) maintenance of friendly relations with nftional 
and inter-national Red Cross organizations. The general object of 
all Red Cross organizations is to give succour to suffering humanity 
during war, famine and other calamities irrespective of religion or 
nationality. 

The society has members who pay annual subscription or 
a donation in lump sum entitling.them to the privileges of member- 
ship. The Civil Surgeon..and the»Staff Surgeon are ex-officio 
members representing ‘respectively the. Civil and Military medical 
departments in the district. The members elcct the President, 
Vice-President (usually the Civil Surgeon), Secretaries (of whom the 
Staff Surgeon is one) and other members of the Managing Com- 
mittee. 

The society receives a grant of Rs. 8,000 from the Bombay 
Branch of the Indian Red Cross Society. Twenty per cent. of its 
own subscription income is paid by the Poona Branch to the higher 
Red Cross organization for the Bombay. State. 

Besides the supply of comforts to patients in civil as well as 
military hospitals, and contribution to small hospitals towards their 
expenses on account of salary'of nurses and cost of equipment, the 
society has recently organizcd a blood transfusion service. During 
1950, blood was supplied to 60 patients, either free or at a conces- 
sional rate. The society also does propaganda on health topics 
and arranges lectures. 


St. John’s Mission Hospital, Panch Howd, Shukravar Peth, was 
established in 1901 with the object of supplying medical aid to 
poor patients, free of charge or at concessional rates. 


The hospital is under the management of the Sisters of the 
Community of St. Mary the Virgin with headquarters in Great 
Britain. There is a resident doctor and other qualified staff. The 
hospital receives a grant from the Poona Municipal Corporation. 
Other sources of income include donations received in Poona and: 
from abroad, and contributions made by patients. 

There are 45 beds in the hospital, which concentrates mainly 
on maternity and medical work connected with the complaints of 
women and childen. A welfare centre with a health visitor and 
a school children’s clinic are also run. 

The King Edward Memorial Hospital, situated in Rasta Peth, was 
established in 1910 for the purpose of bringing improved maternity 
and child-welfare facilities within reach of the lower income 
groups. 
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The hospital is under a Committee of Management, which CHAPTER 19. 
consists of members elected by subscribers and donors, to the = 
Fund of the Hospital. Besides these members elected by the — Voluntary 
General Body of subscribers and donors, the family of the Raja of poet eens 
Bhor, that of Sardar Moodaliar and that of Sardar Pudumiee ,, tl aoe 
are given the right to nominate a representative or representatives K ELM. Hospital. 
in virtue of the substantial donations made by them to the Fund. 

The Poona Municipal Corporation, which gives a grant, is represented 
by four members on the Committee. 


The hospital receives grants from the State and the Corporation. 
Other sources of income are interest on endowments, donations 
and contributions from patients. The total expenses in 1949-50 
were approximately Rs. 50,000. 


The hospital has 80 beds. During 1949-50 as many as 2,928 
maternity cases were admitted, and 71,231 out patients were given 
help. The hospital receives orphan babies sent by the courts. 
During 1949-50 their number was 33. The hospital is recognized 
by the Poona University and by the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Bombay, for practical training of students in midwitery. 
The number of such students was 28. 


Seth Tarachand Ramnath Charitable Ayurvedic Hospital is Seth Tarachand 

situated in Nagesh Peth,.. The Ayurved Maha Vidyalaya is faa 
attached to the hospital. Both these institutions are conducted by Hospital. 
the Rashtriya Shikshan Mandal. The Ayurved Rasa _ Shala, 
a pharmaceutical works, also under the same management, is situated 
in Shivajinagar. The hospital was established in 1925. Besides 
the general object of bringing medical relief within reach of the 
common man, this hospital has the special object of maximizing the 
use of Ayurvedic methods im such relief. It has at present 
an Honorary Superintendent, The Executive Committee and the 
Governing Council are appointed by the members of the Mandal. 
The annual expenditure is nearly Rs. 63,000. The hospital 
receives a grant from the..State.as also from the Poona 
Municipal Corporation. It received an initia] donation of Rs. 50,000 
from Seth Hanmantram Ramnath. In recognition of this gift, the 
hospital was named after the donor’s ancestor, who was a well-known 
businessman of Poona, having both banking and cloth business. The 
Government of Bombay has made substantial grants towards the 
capital expenses of the hospital. 


There are nearly 100 beds in the hospital, divided almost equally 
among surgical, medical and maternity wards. A further extension 
of the surgical and the maternity wards is being planned. The 
number of out-patients comes to about 225 per day. An extension 
of the activities of the hospital so as to provide advanced treatment 
of tuberculosis is also being planned. About six miles from Poona 
on the Poona-Karjat road, a plot of land measuring 129 acres has 
been acquired, where the T. B. section will be located. 


The Talegaon General Hospital, situated near the railway station Talegaon General 
of Talegaon on the Central Railway, about 20 miles from Poona, was Hospital. 
started in 1925. The foundation stone of its buildings was laid in 
1932, and it has gone on steadily expanding. The tuberculosis 
section is the latest addition (1938) and it has brought treatment tor 
T. B. within reach of the lower-income groups, as the eye and 
general sections had done earlier for patients suffering from eye and 
general complaints. 
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The hospital, originally started by Dr. N. S. Sardesai, a philan- 
thropically inclined eye-surgeon of Bombay, has now been registered 
as a society. It has now a constitution based on membership of 
subscribers and donors. The members elect the Managing Council 
and the President, who still is Dr. Sardesai. A large number of 
honorary surgeons and physicians from Bombay and Poona help in 
the working of the hospital. 


The fixed property of the hospital is valued at approximately 
Rs. 4,00,000. The current expenses for the year 1949 were nearly 
Rs. 1,67,000. The hospital receives a grant from the State, but most 
of the expenditure has to be met by donations from charitably 
inclined citizens and by contributions from patients. 


The services of the hospital in all its three major branches, eye, 
maternity and T. B., are being widely utilized not only by persons 
living in the neighbourhood of Talegaon, but also by people hailing 
from long distances. The number of indoor patients in 1949 was 
1,550, and that of new outdoor patients treated during the year was 
12,082. 

Care of the Disabled.—the Poona School and Home for the Blind 
is situated in Koregaon Park. It was started in 1934 under the 
auspices of the Blind Relief Association, Bombay. 


Its objects are : (1) to make the blind self-supporting by teaching 
them suitable crafts and ‘avocations; (2) to give preventive treat- 
ment to persons threatened with blindness; and (8) to carry on 
propaganda for better care in eye diseases. 

The management is in the hands of the Honorary Secretary, who 
is empowered to select his own managing committee and advisory 
board. The school is housed-in its own buildings, valued at about 
Rs. 2,350,000, situated on Jand donated by the Poona Suburban 
Municipality. The current expenses come to about Rs. 61,000, out 
of which nearly Rs. 50,000 have to be covered by donations. 


The school maintains a dispensary for preventive and_ curative 
treatment of eye diseases. About fifty students are resident, a tew, 
about five, being day students. Instruction in Braille is imparted 
to these and vocational training in music, cane work, weaving, 
tailoring, bidi-making, etc., is given to them. The age of admission 
of students is from 8 to 16 years. The present teacher of music is 
himself a blind person, and the school’s orchestra is widely appreciat- 
ed. The school receives blind children sent by the Juvenile Court. 
It has been indicated as a home for blind beggars dealt with under 
the Bombay Beggars Act, but this use has not yet commenced. 


The Dumb and Deaf Uplift Society, Shukravar Peth, was esta- 
blished in 1924. The education of the dumb and deaf, and prepar- 
ing them for a self-supporting existence are the objects of the 
society. The society runs a free school, which claims to have 
educated over 250 students up to now. The school is in receipt of 
a grant from the State. 


The David Sassoon Infirm Asylum, situated in Sadashiv Peth near 
the Sambhaji Bridge, was established in 1863, Sardar Vinayak 
Vasudev, while he was city magistrate in Poona felt the extreme 
social need of having a poor house where the infirm and disabled 
members of the community who have no means to maintain 
themselves can be taken cure of. With the assistance of several 
leading persons in Poona and Bombay, and of the Government of 
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Bombay, who donated a five-acre site on the right bank of the Mutha 
river, the asylum was constructed in 1865. Mr. David Sassoon made 
an initial donation of Rs. 50,000, which led to the sponsors naming 
the asylum after him. 


Except lepers and lunatics, who are provided for in other institu- 
tions, all disabled persons without means are entitled to admis- 
sion. Recently, the asylum has been recognized as a _ Certitied 
Institution under the Bombay Beggars Act. An attempt is made to 
find suitable cmployment for the partially disabled. At present there 
are 50 residents, 16 women and 34 men. Besides these, there are 
17 persons who have been sent under the Beggars Act. 


The administration of the asylum is vested in two committees, 
a General Committee, consisting of twenty persons, and a Managing 
Committee consisting of eleven. 


The asylum buildings consist of a central block for offices and meet- 
ings, and twelve wards. The permanent fund, amounting nearly to a 
lakh of rupees, is vested in the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments. 
Besides the interest on the endowment, the asylum gets an annual 
contribution from the Panday Charities, Bombay, who have 
a representative on the General Committec, and from some other 
charitable sources, of whom the Sangli State, now merged with the 
Bombay State territory, used. to"-be an important one. The per capita 
cost of maintenance is well-above Rs.15 per month, and there is 
a recurring deficit exceeding Rs. 3,000. 


Rehabilitation.-The Nagarik Sanghatana Samiti, Shivajinagar, was 
established in 1947. It started as an organization of citizens to help 
in the reception and rehabilitation of refugees from Sindh. After 
this work was gradually taken over by Government, the Samiti con- 
centrated on the more permanent objective of organizing citizens tor 
social service and for counteracting all anti-social influences. 


A special feature of the organization of the Samiti is that for its 
full membhershin it is necessary, in addition to paying a subscription 
in cash, to render some social service for at least a couple of hours 
per day. Persons paying only cash subscription are styled as 
nominal members. The members elect an Executive Committee, 
which elects its own Chairman and Vice-Chairman. Besides the two 
secretaries, there is a social worker in charge of each of the three 
major activities of the Samiti, viz., Welfare, Balwadi and Boys’ Play 
Centre. 

The Samiti receives grants from the State and the Poona Munici- 


pal Corporation. For the rest it depends on subscriptions of 
members and donations. 


Since November 1948, the Samiti has been working for the all- 
round improvement of a slum area on the outskirts of Poona 
inhabited by a number of irregularly employed and poorly housed 
people. A long-term plan of rehousing these people by undertak- 
ing construction on a co-operative basis is being entertained by the 
committee. The work at present done covers practically all aspects 
of the life of the inhabitants. Adult education, children’s educa- 
tion, both literary and vocational, a dispensary, and recreation 
are the most important of their activities. For the children of 
pre-primary school age, a special centre has been formed for their 
all-round care and gradual initiation into school life. A panchayat 
of dwellers organizes the social life of the neighbourhood with the 
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assistance of members. A multi-purpose society is being considered 
and an attempt is being made to secure regular employment for 
the residents. 

The Adolescents’ Welfare Society (Kumar Utkarsha Mandal) 
with its office in Shivajinagar, was established in 1950, | Its general 
objective is to help in the study and solution of all problems of 
adolescents. In particular, it aims at supplying to them, through 
suitable literature and through direct contact, information bear- 
ing on their special needs in respect of study, employment and 
social service. 

The organization of the society centres round the active workers, 
who are assisted by an advisory board and sympathising members. 
While the lines of organization and work are still in their early 
stages of formulation, the society has already made itself respon- 
sible for the following activities. It conducts a quarterly journal 
in Marathi. It has published literature bearing on the choice of 
courses and careers by adolscents. It has directly assisted 
adolescents to obtain employments suited to their aptitudes. It 
has also organized talks for adolescents by persons specially 
qualified in the several fields of study and social organization. 


Reformative Work.—The Poona District Probation and After- 
Care Association, situated|in’ Nana Peth, with a new Home ot its 
own on Ganeshkhind Road, was established in 1933. Its objects 
cover the entire eld of treatment and rehabilitation of ottenders, 
especially young offenders. Conducting remand home, supervision 
after release, finding employment, and educating public opinion 
about social responsibility in respect of juvenile crime are _ its 
principal practical tasks, In fact, in Poona, the association has been 
virtually put in charge of the working of the Bombay Children Act. 
It has also duties to perform under the Probation of Offenders Act. 
It makes preliminary enquiries regarding the cases of alleged 
offenders referred to them and carries on supervision in selected 
areas of offenders released: on probation. 


The membership of the association consists of ordinary members 
paying annual subscription and permanent members paying substan- 
tial donations. These elect the President, other office-bearers and 
the Managing Committee. The District Magistrate, the Sessions 
Judge, the Superintendent of Police and the Inspector of Certitied 
Schools are ex-officio members of the Managing Committee, The 
local authorities making grants to the association are also repre- 
sented on the Managing Committee. The association has a paid 
staff of one Chief Officer, three Probation Officers, and some 
Havildars. 


The Government of Bombay has made a capital grant of Rs. 52,500, 
being half of the purchase price of the new Home. The total 
yearly expenses of the association come to Rs. 50,000. These are 
met out of a Government grant, a small grant from the Poona 
Municipal Corporation, subscriptions and donations. 


Women offenders are sent to the Mahila Gram at Yerandavna, 
and the Hindu Mahilashram in Narayan Peth. Babies in charge of 
courts are cared for at the K. E. M. Hospital. The association 
directly provides for only boy-offenders. During 1951, over 1,100 
cases were dealt with. As many as 60 per cent. of the total 
belonged to Poona City. Girls numbered 285 out of the total. The 
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Remand Home at Poona is used as a Training Centre for Probation 
Officers. It is proposed to open a home at Baramati. 

Humanitarian Associations.—Panjarpol, Home for Disabled Cattle, 
situated in Shanvar Peth, was stated in 1855. Its original 
object was started as care of disabled cattle, but latterly the more 
positive object of maintaining a dairy and cattle farm has also been 
adopted by the institution. 

The constitution of the Panjarpol is governed by the trust deed 
of Sir Jamshedjee Jeejcebhoy, Baronet, whose family are the princi- 
pal donors of the institution. Trustees appointed as per provisions 
of this deed are in control of the institution, the day to day manage- 
ment being left to the whole-time staff under the Honorary 
Secretary. 

Besides the Panjarpol premises in the City, the institution owns 
grazing land at Bhojapur, about 10 miles from Poona on the Poona- 
Nasik Road. The original trust fund is for Rs. 50,000, yielding 
an annual income of Rs. 1,500. Vonations received from philan- 
thropic persons and proceeds of the sale of milk which amount to 
Rs. 75 per day are other sources of income. 

There are 200 cows and 50 other cattle in the care of the 
Panjarpol. The institution is gradually interesting itself in the 
wider sphere of improving rural economy. Besides conducting 
a dairy, it recently took part in extensive tree planting and organized 
propaganda for agricultural improvements. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruclty to Animals was 
established in 1926. Its offices are in Bhavani Peth. Its object is 
to prevent cruelty to animals and generally to secure their 
welfare. 

Subscribers to its funds become members of the society. They 
elect an executive committce.. The Collector is, as a rule, the 
Chairman of the Committee. 

The society does propaganda for humane and considerate treat- 
ment of animals. It employs a salaried staff for the detection of 
cases of ill-treatment and for warning, and, if necesary, prosecuting 
the offenders. It used to make provision, through a hospital and 
a medical van, for the treatment of suffering animals. This unit has 
now been taken over by Government. 


The Famine Relief Committee (Dushkal Nivaran Samiti) with its 
office in the Servants of India Society in Shivajinagar, was establish- 
ed in 1946. Certain tracts in Poona District have been liable to 
suffer from droughts and hence ad hoc organizations were always 
formed to meet situations created by occasional famines. In 
1946, a fairly extensive famine threatened the eastern part of the 
district. The committee formed in that year resolved that a con- 
tinuing body would help to preserve the experience, tradition and 
resources gathered by it so as to be readily useful on all future 
occasions of scarcity. Accordingly, the committee registered itself 
as a permanent institution. 


The organization of the committee is mostly of an_ institutional 
character, bodies like the District Local Board, the Central Co-opera- 
tive Bank, the Servants of India Society, the Gokhale Institute of 
Politics and Economics, the Deccan Agricultural Association, etc. 
sending one or two representatives each. Those institutional 
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representatives can co-opt other members not exceeding ten. 
An executive committee elected by members is in charge of the 
general management. As occasion may require, other committccs 
for health, finance, construction, cte., are set up. The balance of 
the old committee’s account, about Rs. 5,800, was transferred to the 
registered body. 

The activities of the committee on occasions of famine are: (1) to 
collect quickly and accurately information regarding the extent ot 
damage and distress ; (2) to help, directly and in cooperation with 
other agencies, in the supply of food, water, fodder, clothing, 
medicines and other requirements of the afflicted population; and 
(3) to help the rural population to restart their productive activities 
in the best possible manner. 

Social Reform.—The Inter-Caste Marriage Bureau, Shivajinagar, 
was started in 1949, as a part of the activities of the Jati-Nirmulan 
Sanstha. The object of the association is to work for the abolition 
of the caste system by propaganda and legislation. Its membership 
does not involve payment of fees. All those who subscribe to its 
principles can become members, who elect their own office-bearers. 
Expenses are met out of voluntary donations. There have been 
other voluntary institutions offering assistance in the matte of 
marriage negotiation, but the bureau started by this association is 
the first one organized for the .purpose of supplying relevant 
information and assistance without restriction of caste or com- 
munity. 

Economic Development.-The Deccan Agricultural Association, 
which has its office in the Gokhale Hall in Sadashiv Peth, was 
started in 1909. Its object is the improvement of agriculture in the 
Deccan. It has lately been extending the scope of its activities to 
tural development in general. 

The first president of the association was the then Governor of 
Bombay, and for a long time officers, especially of the Agricultural 
Department, took an active interest in its working. The Associa- 
tion has ordinary members payitig annual subscription and permanent 
members who have donated substantial amounts. These together 
elect a Managing Committee which looks after the work of the 
association. 

The work of popularizing improved methods of agriculture, such 
as introduction of the iron plough, and the use of chemical fertilizers 
and of improved sceds, which was done by it in its earlier years, has 
latterly been taken up directly by the State Department of Agricul- 
ture and by other locally constituted bodies. The popular Marathi 
journal devoted to agricultural topics, viz., the Sheti and Shetkari 
(Farming and the Farmer), the publication of which was  under- 
taken by the association even at the commencement of its work, is 
still doing good work. The association conducted through several 
of its own members intensive rural development work in a group 
ef 19 villages around Khed-Shivapur, situated about fourteen miles 
from Poona on the Poona-Satara Road. In co-operation with the 
several departments of Government a good deal of ameliorative and 
developmental work was achieved in this area. Latterly the associa- 
tion contents itself with supplying central direction and co-ordination 
to such rural work which is left to be directly carried out by associa- 
tions of local people. Members of the association have been 
engaging enthusiastically in the grow-more-food campaign both by 
helping actual cultivation and by offering their expert advice. 


PART VI 
CHAPTER 20—PLACES OF INTEREST. 


Alandi (18° 40’ N., 73° 53’ E; ht. 1,840 ft.; a, 1% sq. miles; 
p. 2,432), in Khed tdlukd is a municipal town and a place of Hindu 
pilgrimage on the Puné-Nasik road on the left bank of the 
Indrayant about 12 miles south of Khed. It is noted as containing 
the samadhi (tomb) and temple of the great saint Jianesvar 
(1272-1300), the author of the famous Jiidnesvari, a commentary 
on the Bhagavadgita. It has six other temples of Bahiroba, 
Malappa, Maruti, Pundalika, Rama and Visnia. Pundalika’s temple 
is in the river-bed. Another object of worship is a masonry wall® 
which is believed to have borne JianeSvar to a distance at his 
orders. A good view of Alandi with its temples, houses, walls, 
trees and gardens may be obtained from the bridge across the 
Indrayani on the Puné-Nasik road. Two big fairs are held 
annually in the months of Ashadh (July-August) and Kartik 
(November-December ). 

The Alandi municipality was established in 1869, and it is now 
functioning under the District Municipal Act. It levies a pilgrim 
tax of six annas per pilgrim™ during the fairs for making sanitary 
and other arrangements. In 1950-51, the income from this tax was 
Rs. 39,066. The Pilgrim Fund is maintained separately. In 
1950-51, the total income from this. fund was Rs. 46,458, including 
the pilgrim tax and the rent from lands, houses and sardis erected 
from out of the Pilgrim Fund. The total expenditure from the 
same fund was Rs. 46,874, which \included: general administration 
and collection of taxes, Rs,..6,959; ‘water supply, Rs. 4,900; 
conservancy (general and special), Rs, 4,842; contribution for 
face purposes, Rs. 26,078; epidemic charges, Rs. 1,679; and 
ighting Rs. 577. In the same year, the total income of the 
municipality, excluding the income from the Pilgrim Fund was 
Ks, 51,248. The main items of this income were; grants from 
Government for general purposes Rs. 9,427; contributions from 
other sources (i.e., the Pilgrim Fund) Rs. 23,552; taxes on houses 
a cou Rs. 3,417; and rents from lands, houses, sardis, ct. 
is. 9,984. 


The total expenditure amounted to Rs. 59,471, out of which 
Rs. 26,970 was for roads; Rs. 4,823 for hospitals and dispensaries ; 
Rs. 4,800 for general administration and collection of taxes; 


Ks, 3,261 for conservancy (general and special) ; and Rs. 1,772 for 
lighting. 


*This wall was completely rebuilt in stone in 1898 by a devotee and no 
traces of the old wall are now in evidence. 
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There were 595 houses and their estimated annual letting 
value was Rs. 27,766. 

The municipality completed the construction of the first stage of 
an underground drainage system in 1940-41. Plans and estimates 
for the next stages are under preparation. The cffluent is allowed 
to flow into the river at the southern end of the town. The water 
works at Alandi are owned by Government, and the municipality 
pays annually Rs. 15,000 towards its maintenance, repairs and other 
charges. Water is supplied to the town through pipes at all hours 
of the day and night. 

Primary education in the town is managed by the Puné District 
Local Board, the municipality paying its statutory contribution. 

There is a municipal dispensary and maternity home. The 
municipality also maintains a public garden and aids a public library 
(Sri. Jnandev Vacan Mandir). 

Avasari Budrukh (18° 58’ N., 74° OV E.), in Ambeyanv tdlukd, 
15 miles N.E. of Khed was till 1862 the head-quarters of a petd. 
Close to the west entrance of this town is located a Bhairav temple 
with a broad archway and a hall painted with scenes from Hindu 
mythology. The outside has several figures on the roof and spire, 
and notably, above the entrance arch, a Ganapati painted in gorgeous 
colours. Facing the entrance are two dipaméls (lamp-pillars) 
covered with brackets for lights and ending in square capitals 
adorned underneath with sculptured. foliage, and a nagdrkhand 
(drum-house) on a stone canopy which contains a stone horse on 
a pedestal. 

Banesvara (18° 15’ N., 73° 53’ E.,) is a temple of Siva in jungle 
surroundings about 2] miles from Puné, off the Puné-Satara road 
and a mile N. of Nasarapir, a market town in Bhor. The temple, 
which is said to have been built. by PeSava Bajirav I, has 
a pleasant and copious water supply skilfully engineered from a well- 
cunstructed tank with a perennial source of water. There are 
two other water-tanks in which are kept coloured fishes, and a cash 
allowance is sanctioned for-their-maintenance. The temple has a big 
brass bell bearing English figure “ A.D. 1689” which is said to have 
been removed by the Marathas from a Portuguese church. Near 
the temple are the ruins of a PeSava’s vada. 

Baramati ‘18° 9’ N., 74° 34’ E.; ht. 1,791 ft.; a. 316 acres; 

. 17,064), on the Karhi, about 50 miles S.E. of Puné, is the 
headquarters of the Baramati taluka. It is connected by 
a narrow gauge railway, 28 miles long, with Daund on the main 
Central Railway line. In 1687, Baramati was included in the 
territory belonging to Sahaji, father of Sivaji. The famous 
Marathi poet Moropant (1729-94) belonged to this town. The 
Naik family which rendered distinguished service to the Maratha 
State as its bankers and whicli intermarried with the PeSavas also 
belonged to Baramati. 

The town is administered by a municipality established in 1865 
and functioning now under the District Municipal Act. In 1950-51 
the income of the municipality was about Rs. 3,00,000 and 
expenditure Rs. 3,88,000. Of the income octroi accounted for 
Rs. 1,22,186 ; tax on houses and lands, Rs. 35,799; and tolls on roads 
and ferries, Rs. 16,224. Of the expenditure Rs. 1,438,004 was on 
roads ; Rs. 60,067 on conservancy ; Rs. 39,659 on public instruction ; 
Rs. 27,781 on hospital, etc., and Rs. 16,702 on plague charges. The 
total number of properties was 1,750. 
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The town is electrically lighted. The centre of the town bein: 
on a higher level than the surrounding area on the north, west pa 
south, there is natural drainage. The major portion of the town is 

rovided with proper drains, which are flushed with water pumped 
fom a well. Water supply is not through pipes ; most of it is from 
wells and an irrigation canal that flows along the outskirts of the 
town. 

The management and control of primary education within the 
town rests with the Puné District Local Board, the municipality 
paying in 1950-51 Rs. 25,000 as its statutory contribution. The 
municipality also pays Rs. 3,000 a year towards the maintenance of 
a high school and an annual grant of Rs. 100 to the Gandharva 
Mahavidyalaya. It maintains a park. 

There is a municipal dispensary (established in 1873) and 
a municipal veterinary dispensary. There are’ pakkd buildings to 
house a vegetable market, a grain market and a mutton market. 
A walled enclosure has been built for a cattle market. There are 
regulated markets for cotton and gul under the control of a statutory 
market committee. 

Bedasé (18° 43’ N., 73° 32’ E.) in Maval tdlukd@ and about 

five miles S.W. of Kamsct station on the Central Railway, gives its 
name to a group of Buddhist caves»of about the first century A.D., 
of which two are important. They consist of a caitya (chapel) and 
a vihdra (dwelling aie with some dagobas. (relic shrines), wells 
and cells. There are three inscriptions. 
_ Belhé (19° 07’ N., 74° 1’ E.), 21 miles E.S.E. of Junnar, 
contains a fine Hemddapanti baodi (well). This tank is 
about 20 yards square, and is entered by two flights of ten steps 
each on opposite sides; the walls) haye eighteen canopied niches, 
four each on the sides where the steps are, and five each on the 
other two sides. These niches (3’ x 1’ 6”.x 1’) are square-headed 
with carved jambs, and a finial_consisting of a canopy knobbed at 
the top. The south wall has a worn-out inscription. 

Bhajé (18° 44’ N., 73° 29’ E.) a village in the Maval taluka, about 
five miles E. of Lonavalé and about two miles S. of Malavali rail- 
way station, has a group of about eighteen early Buddhist caves of 
about the second and the first century B.C. They are located in the 
west-face of the steep hill, some 400 feet above the village. 
Beginning from the north, the first is apparently a natural cavern 
80 feet long and slightly enlarged. The next ten are plain cells. 
The twelfth cave forms a caitya (chapel), and is, according to 
Dr. Burgess, of the greatest importance for the history of cave 
architecture. It is 59 fect long by about 29 feet wide, with a semi- 
circular apse at the back, and an aisle 3 feet 5 inches wide separated 
from the nave by vee plain octagonal shafts 11 feet 4 inches 
high. Inside is a ddgoba (relic shrine) with a dome 6 feet high 
and a two-storeyed box upon it. The roof is arched and there are 
enough signs to show that it was once ribbed inside with teak 
giders and a wooden facing covered the whole of its frontage. The 
remaining caves are also interesting. There are several inscriptions, 
but they contain no information of special interest. 

Bhimafamkara (19° 04’ N., 73° 82’ E.; ht. 3,448 ft.), in the 
village limits of Bhovargiri at the source of the river Bhima near 
the crest of the SahyAdris, about 30 miles N.W. of Khed, is famous 
for its temple of Mahadeva, said to be one of the twelve jyotirlingas 
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of India. This temple was built by Nana Phadanavis on the site 
of an older one, and his widow built the spire. The old temple, 
which is out of repair, is a plain solid structure built of dark stone, 
with a vaulted roof. In the mandap (hall) is a rough stone Nandi 
and in the shrine a metal cast with five heads representing the god 
BhimaSamkar. To the east of this temple hung by an iron bar, is 
a large bell® weighing three to four cwt. The new temple is also 
built of dark stone and the spire rises in the form of a cone crowned 
by a pinnacle. The entrance portal is elaborately carved. 


Well built cisterns near it afford a good water-supply the whole 
year round; at a distance from the temple towards the N.W. is 
a small cistern which is pointed out as marking the exact source 
of the sacred river. At this spot, so Hindu mythology relates, 
Bhimaka, king of Ayodhya, of the Solar line, did tapascaryé 
(penance) before Mahadeva and asked his forgiveness for 
having, during a hunting expedition, wounded two deer, into 
whose bodies the souls of two Rsis (sages) had transmigrated : the 
god pardoned Bhimaka and offered to grant him any wish he might 
mention, and Bhimaka asked that the sweat of Mahadev’s brow 
might be converted into a river for the benefit of himself and of 
mankind. Mahadeva had just then cmerged from a_ successful 
but fatiguing contest with the Raksasa Tripurasura, and, wearicd 
out by the conflict, was-resting from:his labours when Bhimaka 
addressed him. From the sweat of Mahadev’s brow was thus 
produced the river Bhima, The conjunction of the names Bhima 
and Samkara, the latter being a synonym of Mahadeva, is probably 
due to this tradition. 


The temple enjoys a yearly Government grant of Rs. 964 in cash 
and land assessed at about Rs, 200. The affairs of the temple are 
managed by six hereditary vahivdtaddrs who receive the endow- 
ments. A yearly fair, attended by about 20,000 pilgrims from all 
parts of the Deccan and the Konkan, is held on Mahdsivardtri (Magh 
Vad. 14), and Jasts for two or three days. 


Bhor (18° 09° N.; 73° 51’ E.; he. 2,022, ft.; a. 1% sq. miles; 
p. 7,898) is situated on the bank of the Nira at a distance ot 35 miles 
south of Puné City. Motorable roads run from Bhor to Puné, 
Lonand, Vai and Mahad. There is one big temple of Siva named 
Bhoresvar Temple. 


The town was part of the Bhor State and its capital before that 
State was merged with the Puné district on Ist August, 1949. 
Established in 1885, the town municipality was governed by Bhor 
State rules until 1922, when the Raja Saheb of Bhor made the 
Bombay District Municipal Act informally applicable to its working. 
It was, however, superseded in December, 1947, and an 
Administrator appointed in its place. The reconstitution of the 
municipality under the Bombay District Municipal Act was recently 
sanctioned by Government. As reconstituted, the municipal body 
is to be composed of 15 councillors elected by five wards. Elections 
have, however, been postponed pending the preparation of 
electoral rolls on an adult franchise basis. In 1948-49, the 
municipal income was Rs. 39,476 and expenditure Rs. 36,497. The 
town is supplicd with electricity and the streets are electrically 

*According to the temple priest the bell was brought from Vasind near 


Kalyana in Thana, probably from some Portuguese church or convent 
about 1739, when Vasai (Bassein) was taken by the Mardathds. 
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lighted. There is a drainage system for the town, and piped and 
filtered water is supplied from a stream named Rambag Nala which 
is bunded up at a distance of about one mile from the town. 
There is a primary school for boys and girls*up to Standard III 
(Marathi) in Bhor town. For higher classes the boys and girls 
of the town have to attend the Raja Raghunathrav High School, 
situated outside the municipal limits just on the northern bank of 
the Nira. This institution, previously run by the Bhor State, is 
now under the control of the Education Department of the Bombay 
Government. There is a Government hospital and a Government 
veterinary dispensary in the town. There is a public library named 
“Shrimati Gangutai Library,” and the Rajasaheb’s palace which 
contains a private museum. 


(1) The Bhor Industries Ltd., (2) The Laxmi Textile Mills Ltd., 
(3) Raja Raghunath Mills Ltd. (4) Associated Research Labora- 
tories, and (5) Parekh Paper Mills are the chief industrial concerns 
in the town. 


Bhosari-o. Bhivasari (18° 37’ N., 73° 5]’ E.,) also known as 
Bhojapir, is a village of considerable size eight miles north of Puné 
and about a hundred yards west of the Puné-Nasik road passing 
by it. Round about the village areva number of remarkable large 
rude stone cnclosures--small »megaliths, like dolmens, menhirs, and 
stone circles. 


‘In the space between the Puné-Nasik road and the village, the 
foundations of a wall of large rough stones enclose a large plot 
of ground, and it is surmised that the space enclosed by this wal} 
was set apart for funeral or other religious purposes. Inside of the 
line of the enclosing wall are the) remains of three mounds from 
four to seven feet high. The mound to the east, close to the road, 
is known as Kajkii’s temple. In the S.W. of the enclosure is 
a mound about six feet high which is known as the mosque and 
seems to have traces of modern building; and a few paces to the 
north is a lower mound, two or. three feet high, which looks like 
an old burial ground. 


A few paces to the S.W. of the mosque heap, leaning against 
a wall, is a fairly preserved battle or hero stone. Passing north- 
wards by the cast of the village are several small shrines, some 
of them of large rough stones. About two hundred yards to the 
S.E. is a mall white-washed shrine of Kanhoba. Close to it, 
a little to the S. is a small shrine made of four big stones, two side, 
a back, and a roof. At the back are about twelve small round 
stones sacred to the goddess Satavai. Passing scveral more 
enclosures, some of them with small modern shrines to Mariai or 
Ghoda Satavai, about 200 yards to the S.E., is one of the best 
preserved of the enclosures. Among the several shrines round 
about could be noticed stone figures dedicated to Vir, Hegadi 
Pradhan, the minister of Khadoba with Banai and Mhalsa, Mhasoba, 
and Cedoba. As far as they have been examined, none of the stones in 
these mounds, lines, or walls, have any writing or any other sign of the 
chisel. “While these do resemble in shape, though not in size, 
similar monuments in Karnatak and S. India, it is doubtful if these 
monuments are so old as to belong to the megalithic period. Never- 
theless they do seem to hand: down the tradition of the connection 
of such monuments with the dead.” 


°Dr. H. D. Sankalia, “ The Archzology of Poona and its Surroundings.” 
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Cakana (18° 45’ N., 73° 52’ E.) on the Puné-Nasik road, 
six miles south of Khed and eighteen miles north of Puné, was 
a place of some importance as far hack as the time of the 
Bahmanis, when, during the reign of Ala-ud-din Ahmad Shah 
( 1486-58), Malik-ut-Tujar made it his head-quarters (Circe. A.D. 
1445) for the seven or cight years when he was engaged in 
reducing the Konkan and the Western Ghat regions on behalf of 
his Sultin. The fort, which has been dismantled, is nearly square 
and is strengthened by towers at the four comers: cach front too 
is bastioned; the entrance is from the east and through more 
than one gateway ; the walls are high and the moat at their base deep. 
There are also the remains of a mud _ out-work protected by ditch, 
which were probably once a portion of the mud fort constructed 
centuries ago, tradition says, by an Abyssinian polygar and 
strengthened by Malik-ut-Tujar in the middle of the 15th century. 
It sustained a memorable siege in 1662, when Phirangaji Narsala, 
one of Sivaji’s officers, held his own for nearly two months against 
the Mughal army, under Sahisteh Khan, one of Aurangzib’s 
generals, The fort contains an old mosque, a temple of the deity 
of Damodar, two wells in a_ dilapidated condition and one 
ground-way. 

Cas-Kaman (18° 55’ N., 73°°50’ E.), on the right bank of the 
Bhima, six miles N. W. of Khed,.was a place of importance 
in the PeSavas’ time. Rakhmabai, the daughter of Balaji Bajirav 
PeSava, spent a large sum of money in improving Cas and 
constructed a fine ghat (flight of steps) to the river, besides 
building a temple of SomeSvara Mahadeva. The temple is 
surrounded by a shady quadrangular enclosure whose outer walls 
have four corner bastions and end in blank petal-shaped battle- 
ments. Each battlement.of the south and east bastions bears 
a snake ornament. The; chief entrance is the east doorway front- 
ing which inside is a striking dipamala (lamp-pillar), a curvilinear 
basalt column ending in an elaborately carved capital with a square 
abacus. The receptacles forthe lights, a few of which bear on 
their front sculptured figures in high relief, are said to number 350. 
Beyond the lamp-pillar and facing the temple is a deformed Nandi 
(bull) on a raised platform and under a domed canopy. Below 
the dome and on each of the four sides the canopy has a fine 
cusped arch slightly ogeed. The temple is oblong and consists of 
the usual hall and shrine. The hall has three square-headed door- 
ways, the north and south doorways having each a Paey 
carved human head as a stepping stone. Three small carefully 
pierced holes in the wall-veil admit light into the shrine. 

Cavanda. Fort (19° 14’, 73° 45’; ht. 3,518 ft.) is a ruined and 
dismantled fort ten miles S. E. of the Nané Ghat. The four adjacent 
forts, namely Hadsar, Cavanda, Jivdhan and Sivaneri, once effectually 
guarded the Nané Ghat and preserved a safe communication between 
Junnar and Konkan. The chief strength of Cavanda lay in its great 
natural defences ; its artificial defences were all destroyed and the 
approach to the fort blown up about 1820. The hill, which is now 
inaccessible except to hillmen, bears on its plateau a small shrine of 
Cavandbii and a good -water-supply. 

In 1486 Cavanda was among the Puné forts which fell to Malik 
Ahmad (Ahmadnagar). In 1594, Bahadur, the infant son of Burhan 
Nizam II, was confined in Cavanda. In 1687, Jund or Cavanda 
appears among the Puné forts which Sahaji gave to the Mughals. It 
surrendered to the British in the Maratha war of 1818. 
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Cificavada (18° 37’ N., 73° 47 E.), a small town about ten miles 
N.W. of Puné and a mile and a half S.W. of Cificavada railway 
station, is famous for the temples and samddhis of Moraya Gosavi 
(Moraba), the founder of the Ganapatya cult and his descendants 
known as devs. The chief of these temples is dedicated to Moroba ; 
an inscription in Devanagari in the inner dome of the temple says 
that its construction was started on Sake 1580, Vilamba Samvatsare, 
Kartika suddha 12, and completed in Vikari Sarnvatsare, Asadha 
suddha 4. It is a low plain building (30’ x 20’ x 40’) with a mandap 
(square hall) and an octagonal shrine. The temples enjoy 
a sumptuous yearly grant, being the revenue of nine villages all 
situated in the Puné district. This devasthdn is managed by five 
trustees who are appointed under a High Court scheme. A yearly 
fair in honour of Ganapati, which lasts for three days and is largely 
attended, is held here on Margaégirs vad. 6. 


Recently the Deccan Potteries and Allied Industries Ltd., have set 
up a factory at Cificavada and commenced manufacture of ordinary 
aud artistic crockery. 

Dapodi (18° 34’ N., 73° 49’ E.), a village in Haveli taluka, lying 
on the Bombay-Poona road, six miles north of Puné, was an attrac- 
tive place with several bungalows-and gardens in its precincts on 
the Pavana river, a tributary,of.the Mula, The first bungalow built 
at Dapodi in 1820 by Colonel Fort, C. B., was bought for Govern- 
ment by Sir John Malcolm in 1828 and was used as the monsoon 
residence of the Governor till 1865, when Government sold the 
whole property, with a big botanical garden, by auction, to 
Messrs. Meakin & Co. Government again purchased it from the 
company in 1914 to establish a Central Store and Workshops near 
Puné for the Public Works Department. The Public Works Depart- 
ment’s Workshop and the Police Wireless Training School are now 
lecated there. Thirty acres of ground have been allotted to the State 
Road Transport Board, who are developing there their main depot. 


Daund (18° 28’ N., 74° 35’. + At, 1,678 ft.; a. 7-03 sq. miles ; 
p. 9,947) in Daund (Dhond) taluka is situated on the left bank of 
the Bhima about 48 miles east of Puné. It is on the main line of 
the Central Railway running from Puné to Kurduwadi, and is 
connected with Manmiad by a broad-gauge line of 28 miles. There 
are two temples of Bhairav and Vithoba said to have been built 
by Mahadaji Shinde (1761-94), to whom the village had been 
granted. The Bhairavdeo temple is of stone with a brick super- 
structure. There is also a mosque. 

The town municipality (established in 1936), functions under 
the District Municipal Act. In 1951-52, it had an income of 
Rs. 1,41,152 and an expenditure of Rs. 1,45,830. Of the income, the 
main items were: octroi, Rs. 54,127; house tax, Rs. 19,158; and 
Government grant Rs, 26,299. Of the expenditure the main items 
were: conservancy, Rs. 15,917; public instruction Rs. 10,000; 
hospitals, Rs. 1,250 ; office establishment and collection of taxes and 
toll, Rs. 17,563 ; buildings, Rs. 45,530 ; and miscellancous expenditure 
Rs. 34,064. The number of houses in 1951-52 was 880, and their 
estimated rental value Rs. 2,70,679. 


There are open drains in almost all parts of the town, besides 
a large number of cesspools. The drain water flows into the 
railway drain. Piped water is supplied to the town through 48 public 
stand posts, and nearly 78 Eouseowners have private water 
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connections. The Puné District Local Board manages and controls 
the primary schools in Daund, the municipality making its statutory 
contribution. There is a private high school at Daund. There is 
a municipal dispensary, and recently the municipality has taken over 
in its charge a maternity home formerly conducted by the Mahila 
Mandal. There is also a private mission hospital. The municipal 
vegetable market is housed in a pakkd building. A weekly market 
is held on Sundays. A yearly fair is held in April near the Bhairav 
temple. 

Overseas Communications ServiceIn the neighbourhood of 
Daund is located the main Overseas Communications Service 
receiving centre. It has a most varied collection of receiving 
aerials, It is also a frequency measuring station of this service and 
renders help to other wireless organisations whenever required. It 
is linked to the Central Traffic Office in Bombay by a pair of over- 
head telegraph lines. This is a self-contained station. It generates 
its own electric power, and its essential staff are provided with 
quarters on site. Urban sanitary arrangements, club-houses, tennis 
court, play-grounds, schools and free transport are some of the 
amenities provided for the staff. 


Dehii (18° 43’ N., 73° 46’ E.) in Haveli taluka on the right bank 
of the Indrayani, about 18. miles N..W. of Puné and three miles 
N. E. of Dehu Road railway \station,:is famous as the birth place 
of Tukarim, the great poet-saint of Maharastra, of the 17th century. 
There is a temple of Vithoba and Rakhumai, whose stone idols are 
supposed to have been discovered in a field by the ancestor of 
Tukaram, Visvambar Buva, about the 12th century. Tukaram was the 
eighth descendant of Visvambar Buya, and the temple is today looked 
after by the eighth descendant of Tukarim, Tukarim is supposed 
to have worshipped in this temple and performed kirtans and 
bhajans. Just adjoining the temple, to its left, there is what is 
described as the Silamandir-which .contains the big slab of stone 
on which Tukaram is reported to-have sat in meditation and prayer 
when the notebooks containing; the abhangas composed by him 
were drowned in the river Indrayani, and which, according to the 
popular story, were returned to the surface intact by the mercy of 
Vithoba. Originally the slab was at a distance of over a furlong 
from the Vithoba temple, but is believed to have been removed to 
the temple site, after Tukaram’s death, by his devotees. In fact, 
this can be considered to be the only direct memorial of Tukaram 
in Dehi, apart from the house which is shown as his birth place 
and which is a few paces behind the Vithoba temple. The present 
manager of the temple has in his possession about 240 abhangas 
written in Tukaram’s own hand, and these are the only known 
extant originals of the thousands of abhangas which Tukaram 
composed. The day of Tukarim’s death, the second of the dark 
half of Phalgun (March), is observed as a day of pilgrimage. 
There is a large congregation here which gathers to pay homage 
to the memory of Tukarim on that day and the subsequent five of 
six days. 

Dehi is a very favourite resort of what are described as the 
varkaris, who worship the god Vithoba and regard Alandi and 
Pandharpir as sacred places. There are ghdts on the river bank, 
and dharmasalds constructed for the use of pilgrims and other visitors. 


Extensive military depots have been established near Dehu Road 
station and round-about since the second World War, and the 
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Place has assumed an All-India importance. In fact, this depot is 
considered to be one of the biggest military depots in India. A new 
bridge across the Indrayani at Dehi, connecting the village with 
Navalakh-Umbré and other villages has recently been completed. 


Hadsar Fort (19° 16’ N., 78° 49’ E.; ht. 3,702 ft.) rises on 
a steep hill near the Nané Ghat valley, eight miles N. W. of Junnar. 
There is a Hadsar village at the foot of the fort, and a cart-wa 
from Junnar to Hadsar. The hill, which is about 3,200 yards round, 
rises about 1,000 feet above the Junnar plain. It is surmounted by 
a steep natural scarp, 150 to 200 feet high, on which stands the fort 
in the shape of a triangle with two equal sides. Except by 
two rock-cut staircases 65 feet long, the fort has no other entrance. 
Inside are a few ruins, the commandant’s kaceri, and a small temple. 
On the west, a rock-cut passage Icads to three under-ground 
phambets, The water savaly is from several cisterns inside the 
ort. 


Hadsar was one of the five Puné forts which Sahaji gave to the 
Mughals in 1637. It fell to the British soon after the fall of Junnar 
(25th April, 1818). 


Indipir (18° 0S’ N., 75° 05’ E.; ht. 1,780 ft.; a. 146-52 acres; 
p. 4,981) on the Puné-Solapir roadj-about 80 miles S.E. of Puné, 
is a municipal town and the headquarters of the Indapiar taluka. 
Indapir gets mention in history about 1490 as belonging to the first 
Bijapir Sultan, Yusuf Adil Shah. About 1640, Indapir with Baramati 
was inchided in the territory of Sahaji, father of Sivaji. 


Established in 1865, the municipality now functions under the 
District Municipal Act. ‘The municipality has been under suspen- 
sion since September 1950. Its average income was only Rs. 19,000, 
while its expenditure was more than its reccipts. It is now (1952) 
under an Administrator who ‘has taken steps to improve the income. 
The total income during 1950-51 was Rs, 27,330, which just balanced 
the expenditure. The main items of income were: housc tax, 
Kis. 5,714 ; octroi, Rs. 4,551 ; and-Government grant of 15 per cent. of 
land revenue, Hs. 1,318. The main items of expenditure were: 
office establishment, Rs. 5,478; collection of taxes Rs. 3,943; 
conservancy Rs. 4,240; roads Rs. 2,775; and hospital Rs. 2,197. In 
1950-51, there were 1,154 houses, the total rental value of which 
was estimated at Rs. 48,762. 


Drains are flat surface gutters. There is no piped water supply 
provided. Primary education is under the management and control 
of the Puné District Local Board, the municipality paying its 
statutory contribution. 

There is a municipal hospital and maternity home and a Government 
veterinary dispensary to which the municipality makes a small contri- 
bution. A weekly market is held on Sundays and a yearly fair is held 
in November-December in honour of a Muslim saint, Cand Khan. 


Jejuri (18° 16’ N., 74° 09 E.; ht. 2,278 ft.; a. 1 sq. mile; 
p. 8,086) in Purandar taluka, a station on the Southern Railway 
meter-gauge line between Puné and Bangalore and 32 miles trom 
Puné, is a famous place of pilgrimage. It is more a village than 
a town and derives its importance from the religious fairs held in 
honour of the god Khandoba, who is also called Bahiroba, Malhari 
and Martand. It is situated on a high level and is surrounded on 
all sides by fertile and cultivated lands. Khandoba has two 
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temples at Jejuri, one older than the other, both built at the end 
of an outlying spur of the Purandar range which here sinks into 
the plain. The new one is larger and stands close to and about 
250 feet above the village. The smaller temple, however, is 
believed to be more sacred. It is built on a small platean called 
Kadepathar two miles off and about 400 feet hiceher. The old 
village site, now deserted, was to the east of the hill on which the 
new temple stands. Close to the south of the old village site is 
a reservoir, 87 acres in area, built by the last PeSava, Bajirav II 
(1796-1817), and called the Pegava’s reservoir. It is round and 
encircled with a massive stone wall. The water which is used for 
irrigation is drawn off through an elaborate mass of masonry. Stairs 
lead to sluices which draw the water off at different levels. The 
reservoir has several smaJl bathing cisterns or hauds and a shrine 
of Ganapati. In the low ground beyond the PeSava’s reservoir, 
and fed by soakage from it, is a well or spring called Malhar Tirth, 
bathing in which forms part of the pilgrimage ceremonial. On 
the N. W. of the new village a square stone reservoir called Holkar’s 
Tank, of about 20 acres, was built about 1770 by Shri Ahilya Devi 
Holkar. Between this reservoir and the village stands a temovle 
to Mahadev built in memory of Malharray Holkar. The chief 
object of worship is a ling, behind which are statues of Malharrav 
and his three wives Banabai, Dvarkabai, and Gautambai, all in 
Jaipur alabaster. 


The plateau of Kadepathar is 11% acres in extent, and, besides the 
older and more sacred temple of Khandoba it contains several 
other temples and shrines and houses occupied by priests and 
temple servants. 


On the profile of the spur between the upper and lower temples 
sacred spots are marked by shrines-and arches. 

The chief festivals are four, all between December and April: 
(1) from the bright fourth to the bright seventh of Miargasirsa 

November-December) ; (2) from the bright twelfth to the dark 
rst of Pausa (December-January.); (8) from the bright twelfth 
to the dark first of Magh (January-February) ; and (4) from the 
bright twelfth of the dark first of Caitra | (March-April), Large 
fairs are held at the time of festivals and attract pilgrims from 
as far as Khandesh, Berar, and the Konkan. Two smaller festivals, 
as a rule attended only by people from the immediate neighbour- 
hood, are Somavati-Amavasyé (no-moon Monday) whenever it 
comes, and Dasara, the bright tenth of Aégvin (September- 
October). 

The temple priests are Guravs, not Brahmins. The worshippers 
are chiefly Marathas, who come from all over the surrounding 
districts and even from greater distances. The most important of 
the pilgrims arc the Marathas from Khandesh and Berar. The 
Berar Marathas attend the Paus& (December-January) fair. The 
pilgrims from Khandesh come in Margaégirsa (November-Decembcr), 
PausSa (December-January) and Magh (January-February) ; they 
do not come in Caitra (March-Apri]). The fishing Kolis from the 
sea coast are also worshippers of Khandoba and come occasiona]l 
in large numbers. When they do come, they attend the Mag 
(January-February) fair. 

In 1662, Sahaji, father of Sivaji, visited the Jcjuri temple 
among other places in Sivajis territory. In_ 1845 disturbances 
of Raghoji Bhangria the insurgents carried off the litter of the 
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god with the holy image but brought it back. In 1946 the holy 
image was stolen away, but it was recovered with its right hand cut. 


A municipality established in 1868 to carry out sanitary arrange- 
ments during the religious fairs now functions under the District 
Municipal Act. There is a pilgrim committee consisting of 
six members, four elected by the general body of councillors and 
two nominated by the State Government. It is the province of the 
pilgrim committee to make arrangements in respect of all fairs. 
A pilgrim tax is levied at the rate of four annas a person over 10 years 
of age and two annas for a, child over 3 years but less than 10 years. 
In 1948-49, this tax yielded a revenue of Rs. 10,999. In 1949.30, 
the income of the municipality was Rs. 35,239 and expenditure 
Rs. 33,750. Lighting is by kerosene lanterns and petromax lamps. 
Piped water is supplied to the town from the Holkar Tank. The 
municipality has built a dam near the hills at a distance of 1% miles 
from the tank. The rain water collected in this dam is taken to 
the Holkar Tank through a canal. The primary schools are 
managed by the District Loca] Board. The municipality maintains 
four dharmasdlas with accommodation for 500 persons. There is 
also a municipal dispensary. There is a library named Shree Ram 
Mophat Vacanilaya to which the municipality pays a small 
contribution. 


Jivadhana (19° 17’ N., 73° 42’ E., ht. 3,752 ft.), is a dismantled 
fortress commanding the Nané Ghat, 65 miles N. W. of Puné and 
16 miles W. of Junnar. The fort is about 1,000 yards long and 
500 vards broad and nearly two miles round. In general effect 
Jivadhana is much like Sivneri. From Junnar to the foot of 
Jivadhana there is a passable road. The ascent, which is about 
a mile long, is very steep and difficult. The main gate was on the 
west towards the Nainé Ghat with what apparently was a fine 
ascent, a long steep stair partly built and partly rock-cut. The 
ascent led to a landing place, a square well about 30 feet deep, and, 
out of the well, the ascent passed by a tunnelled rock-cut stair to 
the gate. The stair was blown away and the tunnel filled in the 
general dismantling of 1820 and the gate is now useless. The top 
has five cisterns which form the main water-supply and some 
apparently Buddhist caves with a substantial Muhammadan build- 
ing in front, plain and with solitary masonry arches. 


In 1487, Jivadhana was taken by Ahmad I, and continued as 
a Nizamshahi fort till the extinction of the dynasty. In 1637, it was 
included in the five forts Sahaji gave to the Mughals. It was 
captured by the British from the Marathis on 3rd May, 1818. 


Junnar (19° 12’ N., 73° 53’ E., ht. 2,220 ft.; a. one sq. mile ; 
p. 11,632) lies in a broad flat valley about 2,000 ft. above the sea, 
on the south or right bank of the Kukdi, 56 miles north of Puné, 
and about 16 miles east of the crest of the Sahyadris. To the S. E. 
the valley opens into the wide Deccan plain. On the other sides, 
within a radius of about two miles, the town is encircled by four 
leading groups of hills rising 600 to 1,200 ft. above the plain, viz., 
the Manmoda range to the S. and S. W., the higher level scarp of 
Sivneri to the W; the lower and tamer Mangni hills to the N. W.; 
and the high flattened tops and scarped sides of the Hatakesvara 
and the Suleman or Ganefa hills on the north. The Manmoda hills 


cantain a belt of rock in which are carved three groups of Buddhist 


caves, viz. BhimaSamkar (on the east face), Ambika (about the 
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centre of the north face), and Bhutling (nearer the north-west face). 
To the north of the Manmoda hills, separated from them by the 
deep cup-shaped hollow of the Pirpada pass, for nearly a mile across 
the valley stretches the great flat scarp of Sivaneri, the hill fort of 
Junnar, the birth-place of Sivaji. Beyond Sivaneri, to the N. W., 
appears the Tulja hills, in which are the Tulja caves. To the north 
of the Tulja hills stretches the Kukdi valley, and beyond, on the 
N. W. the Mangni hills run to the Mhar pass. To the west of the 
Mhar pass are the steep sides of HatkeSvar, and close to the east of 
Watkesvar are the dome-like crags of the Navra-Navri (bride and 
bridegroom) or the Varat (wedding party) hill, which is believed 
ta have swallowed a wedding party. The smooth-tooped hill to 
the S. E. is known as the Suleman hill; also as the Gancsa hill. In 
the plain beyond the end of the Ganeéa hill, stand a few single 
peaks. To the S., opposite the E. face of the Manmoda range, the 
single pyramid hill of Dudhare completes the circle. 


The town covers a belt of land over a mile long and from 
a quarter to half of a mile broad. The Nané Ghat, near Junnar, was 
in former times (at least from as early as about B. C. 100) one of 
the chief highways of trade between the Deccan and the west coast, 
and Junnar naturally was an important trade centre in ancient days.. 
As the centre of a rich agriculturaltract Junnar is even today 
a good trade centre. 


There are a number of temples in the town, two of which are 
Jain. The chief Hindu temples are: of Paficaling (built in 1800), 
at the foot of the Sivner hill, about half a mile west of the town; 
of Ganapati (built in 1820), in Aditvar Peth; of Uttare$var, half 
a mile east of the town on the Kukdi; of Patalesvar, a small under- 
ground shrine, approached. by a flight. of steps on the left bank of 
the Kukdi, about a mile north of the town; and of Thakurdvar, 
dedicated to Krsna, a domed building on the Kukdi, halt a mile 
north of the town. Of the two Jain temples, one is in Budhvar Peth, 
dedicated to Parasnath, and the other in the Phansumba ward. 


There are many Muslim remains in Junnar: mosques and tombs, 
a large id-gah (prayer wall) on a rising ground to the south of the 
town and a fine mansion called Afiz Bagh. Of the mosques the 
chief is the Jumma Masjid. The Saudagar Gumbaz (Merchant's 
Tomb) is the finest Musalmnan building in Junnar. 


The public offices are situated in a walled enclosure known as 
kot in the south-west of the town. 


Established in 1861, the Junnar town municipality now functions 
under the District Municipal Act. In 1949-50, the income of the 
municipality totalled Rs. 80,932 and expenditure Rs. 84,450. The 
main items of income were: octroi Rs. 85,954; taxes on houses 
and lands, Rs. 5,341; and tolls on roads and ferries, Rs. 5,804. 
The expenditure included Rs. 19,024 on general administration and 
collection of taxes and tolls ; Rs. 20,225 on conservancy ; Rs. 21,270 
on hospitals and dispensarics; and Rs. 5,775 on water supply. 
The total number of houses was 2,164. Electric lighting is provided 
for the streets. The urainage system is composed of open gutters 
which run into the Kukdi. Piped water supply is provided, water 
being taken for about six months from the Somatvadi tank and for 
the remaining period of the year from the river Kukdi by 


pumping. 
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The primary schools are administered by the Puné District Local 
Board, the municipality paying its statutory contribution to the 
board. The Junnar Education Society runs a secondary school 
called the New School. The Hindus cremate their dead bodies on 
the banks of the Kukdi; the Jains and Muhammadans have their 
own separate burial grounds. The municipal dispensary was 
converted in 1950, into a Government cottage hospital. There is 
a municipal maternity home. 


During the month of Sravana, Pajicaling fairs are held on every 
Monday. In the month of Bhadrapada, Hasanmiya’s Urus is held 
every year for one day. 


Karlé (18° 46’ N., 73° 28’ E.): The Karlé cave temples lie within 
the limit of Vehergaon (Viharganv) village. They are situated 
high up in a spur of the range of hills running along parallel with, 
and about two and a half miles north of the Central Railway line. 
They are about two and a half miles from Malavali station and 
five from Lenavalé. They consist of a large caitya (chapel) and 
several vihdras (dwelling caves), some of the latter much ruined. 
The caitya is, without exception, the largest and finest, as well as 
the best preserved of its class. In and about the cave there are 
many inscriptions and fragments of inscriptions. The date of the 
caitya cave is placed slightly anterior tothe Christian era. Outside 
the cave, just near the mouth of the great rock temple, is a samadhi 
(tomb) of some modern ascetic. Further on to the right is the 
temple of goddess Ekavira, a small domed building on a high plinth 
of cut stone, built in February, 1866. (For a fuller description of the 
temples, see: J. Fergusson, Cave Temples of India. 


Khed (18° 51’ N., 78° 53’ E.; ht. 2,028 ft.; a, 20-4 sq. miles; 
p. 11,750), situated on the left bank of the Bhima river, 26 miles 
north of Puné city, is the head-quarters of the Khed taluka. Within 
its limits the town has at least four places of archzological interest ; 
namely, the tomb of the Mughal general Dilavarkhan, and three 
temples, 

Dilavarkhian’s tomb and mosque, which lie to the north of the 
town just outside the Delhi gate, are surrounded by a wall 
enclosing a spacious compound. The shrine, which is domed, is 
built on a raised platform ; its opps: part is ornamented all round 
with a pendant wreath of sculptured foliage; and it contains 
two tombs said to be of Dilavarkhan and his brother. An inscrip- 
tion over the entrance shows that the tomb was built in 1613 
(H. 1022). The small mosque to the west of the tomb is a graceful 
specimen of Musalman carved stonework. 


The three temples are of Tukaidevi, SiddheSvar and Visnu. The 
Tukaidevi temple which is at Tukaivadi, a few yards to the right 
of the Puné-Nasik road, is entered from the east through a small 
porch with a wall and pillars on either side. The porch opens into 
a mandap (hall) with twelve pillars in four rows of three each 
and guarded by a high parapet wall surmounted by short stone 
pillars, supporting a flat stone roof. The pillars are monolithic as 
is also the dipmal (lamp-pillar) at the entrance. The gabhdra 
(shrine) has an oval dome with a minaret at each of the four 
corners. The temple must be some centuries old but there is no 
inscription discoverable to decide its date. The temple of 
SiddheSvar stands among trees on the Bhima about half a mile east 
of the town. The building includes a nave, a transept, and 
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a shrine. A Sanskrit inscription over the doorway shows that the 
temple was built by Trimbak Mahadev, a Vani, in 1725 (Sak. 1647). 
About a mile south of Khed, on the Bhima, is a temple to Visnu 
built about 1830 by Candiram, an ascetic. 


Koreginva (18° 389 N., 74° 03’ E.), a village in Haveli taluka, 
on the left bank of the Bhima, about 16 miles N. W. of Puné on 
the Puné-Ahmednagar road, is noted as a battlefield of importance. 
On the Ist January, 1818, the last PeSava, Bajirava,.was encamped 
on the right’ bank of the Bhima, opposite Koreganva. Captain 
Staunton who marched to this place from Sirur was surprised by 
the Maratha forces, but effected an entry into the village and 
took up a position of vantage with 800 picked men. He held on 
bravely for 12 hours until ultimately General Smith approached 
from the north and Bajiriva left the place. On the spot stands 


‘a 65 feet high obelisk with inscriptions in Marathi and English, 


erected to commemorate Staunton’s defence of Koreganva. It has 
got a good iron-barred and stone-built compound. 


Korigada Fort (18° 37’ N., 73° 23’ E.; ht. 3,019 ft.) in the Mulsi 
taluka on the Puné-Kulaba frontier, rises on a flat-topped detached 
hill commanding the Ambavane Ghat about twenty miles south 
of the Bor Ghat and about forty miles west of Puné, Stretching 
north and south with its extreme end pointing north, the fort is 
about a mile and a half, in ‘circumference. The ascent lies over 
a steep gorge, and the passage to the main entrance covered by 
fallen masonry, leads on the N. E. to a ruined gateway. The top 
is flat and much of it is occupied by two large ponds supplied with 
abundant water and by a ruined temple of Koridevi.® Seven large 
cannon lie on the hill Laksmi, the largest of them, being pointed 
ta command the Ambavanc Ghat. 


In 1486 Kori was taken by Malik Ahmad, afterwards the first 
Ahmednagar king. In the Maratha war of 1818 it surrendered to 
British forces lead by Lt.-Col. Prother, its magazine being blown 
up by the enemy’s mortar attack. 

Kurkumb (18° 23’ N., 74° 33’-E_), a village on the Puné-Solapir 
road, seven miles S. E. of Patas station, has two temples built in 
honour of Phirangai Devi: the larger one is in the village and 
has eight sides of cut and polished stones, a sabhd-mandap 
(sudience hall) and verandas on both sides; the smaller one 
which is on a neighbouring hill was built by Sambhaji Naik 
Nimbalkar, Deshmukh of Phaltan in 1759 (Sak. 1681), and bears 
an inscription in Marathi to that effect. 

Lohagada Fort (18° 42’ N., 73° 29’ E.; ht. 3,412 ft.), 4 miles 
S. of Malavali Railway Station is situated on a striking hill in the 
same range as the neighbouring fort of Visapar. At the foot of 
the escarpment below the fortifications is the hamlet of Lohavadi, 
embosomed in trees and plentifully supplied with water. The 
fortifications consist of an outer and inner line of defence, and are 
entered through four formidable gateways in succession, called the 
GaneSa, the Narayana, the Hanumana, and the Maha gates, the 
Jast introducing to the summit of the hill. The hill is a fine 
plateau of great extent, and was once extensively built over, as 
is shown by the ruined walls and foundations still existing. There 
is no lack of cisterns and water. Lohagada is a fortress of some 


°When the fort was deserted in 1818 the temple ornaments were made over 
to Mumbadevi, goddess of Bombay. 
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antiquity and importance; in 1485 Malik Ahmad, the founder of 
the Nizamsahi dynasty at Ahmednagar successfully besieged it; 
and a century and a half later, during the struggle which ultimately 
led to the establishment of the Maratha power by Sivaji, Lohagada 
was not overlooked as a place of strength; in 1648 Sivaji surprised 
it but 18 years later had. to surrender it to Aucangain's general 
Jaysing, retaking it, however, in 1670. When Maratha rule was 
firmly established, Lohagad’s strength and position marked it out 
as a suitable place for sub-divisional headquarters and treasury. 
Under the British regime the fort was garrisoned as recently as 
1845 by a commandant and a few troops. The guard was after- 
wards removed probably because the fort could at any time be 
commanded from Visipir. The hill is the scene of an urus held 
on the Pausa full moon, at the tomb of Sheikh Umar, who is 
supposed to have been a celebrity on the hill and to have been buried 
there before Lohagada became a fortress. The lony, narrow 
north-west spur of the hill is called “ Bicii Kanta” from its supposed 
resemblance to a scorpion’s sting. 


Lonavalé (18° 45’ N., 73° 24’ E.; a. 15 sq. miles ; p. 16,771; eleva- 
tion between 2,000 and 2054 ft.), is a hill station situated on the 
top of the Bor pass of the Sahyadris and at a distance of 80 miles 
from Bombay and 40 miles from Puné, either by rail or by road. 
Lonavalé is an ideal place for picnics, surrounded as it is by woods 
and valleys. There are many places of interest near Lonavalé : (1) the 
Tiger’s Leap (8 miles S. W.) ; (2) the Nagphani or the Duke’s Nose 
(2% miles W.); (3) the Karlé and Bhaje caves (5 miles E.); 
(4) the Lohogada and Visapir forts (5 miles E.) ; (5) the Byramjee 
Point at Khandalé; (6) the Tata Hydro-Electric Co.’s Lakes at 
Valavana and Siroté; and (7) the Municipal Water-Supply Lake at 
Tungarli. The municipal area comprises the villages of Nagarganv 
(including Bhangarvadi), Bhusi, Lonavalé, Valavana, Tungarli and 
and Khandalé. The population. of the area, which was 10,915 in 
1941, has gone up to 16,771 in 1951.- The number of houses in the 
area was 1,559 in 1950, of which about 300 were bungalows. 


This increase in population was the result first of an influx of 
refugees from Sind and the Punjab in the years following the 
partition of India (1947), and secondly of the establishment of the 
I. N. S. Sivaji Naval Engineering School at a distance of 2% miles 
from Lonivalé towards the south-west. There are located in 
Lonavalé fifteen sanatoriums belonging to various communities, e.g., 
Hindus, Parsis, Bohoras and Khojas. There is also a College of 
Yoga run by the Kaivalydhama Asram. There are a number of 
hotels catering to the needs of the visitors and to suit all pockets. 
Lodging accommodation is, however, limited to about 200 persons 
in the aggregate. The Lonavalé Municipal Borough conducts 
7 rest-house which is available to any person on a daily rental of 

s. 3. 


Established in 1877, the LonavaJé municipality came to be 
governed by the District Municipal Act, 1901, until 1925, when it 
was constituted a municipal borough under the Bombay Municipa 
Boroughs Act (XVIII of 1925). ' 


Yn 1950-51, the municipality's income amounted to Rs. 2,51,845, 
and expenditure Rs. 2,41,353. The main items of income were: 
taxes on houses and lands, Rs. 98,007; Government grant for 
medical purposes Rs. 36,293; water rate Rs. 34,886; conservancy 
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(general) Rs, 22,154; conservancy (special) Rs. 6,726; and lighting 
rate Rs, 13,461. The main items of expenditure were : conservancy 
(general) Rs. 42,126; conservancy (special), Rs. 34,466; general 
administration, Rs. 27,625; water supply, Rs. 25,851; lighting rate, 
Rs. 17,598; hospitals and dispensaries, Rs. 15,059 and collection of 
taxes, Rs. 5,970, The municipality had under its management more 
than 7 miles of asphalted and water-bound maccadam roads and nearly 
8% miles of ordinary murum roads. Since 1929, the streets are 
lighted by electricity. There is no underground drainage. Some 
of the main drains in the villages of Lonavalé, Khandalé and 
Bhangarvadi have been newly constructed as U-shapped pakka drains 
with cement concrete base. Water is supplied through pipes. 
The source of water consists of a storage reservoir formed by 
a masonry dam across the valley near the Tungarli village 2% miles 
from the Lonavalé station. The tank is a cup shaped hollow on 
the top of the hills, with a catchment area of 75 acres, The net 
available contents of the tank above the outlet level are 16-25 million 
cubic feet. The supply system is of the gravity type. The supply 
from the main tank is carried to seven other service reservoirs 
situated at different places and heights according to requirements. 
The total cost of the Tungarli Dam, service reservoirs, gravitation 
main, and pipe distribution .isRs. 4,983,000. For certain properties 
situated at high levels water is pumped from a well or tapped 
from some water mains forming a part of the Tatas’ hydro-electric 
schemes. A scheme for improvement of the water supply at a cost 
of Rs. 3,838,000 has recently been sanctioned by Government. 


The control of primary education within the limits of the 
municipal borough is with the Puné District Local Board, the 
municipal borough paying its statutory contribution to the Board. 
As regards secondary education, there are two high-schools, one at 
Khandalé and the other at Lonavalé. The high school at 
Lonavalé is held in a bape owned by the municipality and rented 
to the Vidya Prasarini Sabha-of Puné. The school has about 
600 pupils. The municipality pays an annual contribution of 
Ks. 8,800 to the school. There is also a middle school at Lonavalé, 
ealled “ Gurukul.” 


The municipality maintains two small public parks, one in front 
of the municipal office and the other in the compound of the 
Municipal Institute Building. An annual grant of Rs. 500 is paid 
by the municipality to the Kaivalyadhama Asram at Valavana 
towards the maintenance of the public terraced garden there. 


The municipality maintains a free Reading Room and Library 
(Taluka Library under the Government scheme) at an annual cost 
of Rs. 2,000 approximately. 


There is a municipal dispensary and maternity home. There 
are six market buildings constructed by the municipality. Two of 
them are used for the sale of vegetables, one as a general market 
and the other three are for fish, mutton and beef respectively. 


There is a private talkie providing entertainment. There is a paint 
manufacturing factory by name “ The Lakaki Works Ltd.” (belonging 
to the Kirloskar group of industries) working at Tungarli village, 
14 miles east of Lonavalé. There are both cremation and_ burial 
places for Hindus, burial grounds for Muhammadans, and a Tower 
of Silence for Parsis. 
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Malharagada or Sonari Fort (18° 25’ N., 74° 09’ E., ht, 3,466 ft.) 
about six miles north of Sasavada and three miles west of Dive 
Ghat, is a small double-walled fort crowning a point on the 
Sinhagada range. The fort was about 700 yards round, its outer 
wall taking the triangular form of the plateau, and the inner a square 
one with corner bastions. The walls are pulled down in places 
and on the south are completely breached. The main entrance 
is at the N. E. corner and scveral minor ones at two corners. 
Inside are temples of Khandob& and Mahadeva, a cistern and 
three wells with scanty water-supply. The fort was built about 
1775 by Bhivaray YaSavant Panse and Kyrsnaji Madhavrav Panse, 
proprietors of Sonari village and was named after Malhari, Panse’s 
family god. . 

Maiicara (19° 00’ N., 73° 56’ E., in Ambeganva taluka, a market 
town 12 miles N. of Khed, has to its W., beyond a watercourse, 
a fine (though now much silted) Hemadapanti reservoir, about 
25 yards square, with two flights of steps leading to the water, and, 
in the west wall, a sculptured niche (3’ X 2’ 6”) with a much worn 
Devanagari inscription. 

Nanoli (18° 45’ N., 73° 42’ E.), a village three miles N. E. of 
Taleganv-Dabhadé, has some old caves in a hill scarp a mile to 
the north. A steep climb threequarters up the hill leads to the 
base of a high scarp facing S. W., skirting which a cistern and 
a cell is passed, and beyond them a flight of rudely cut steps leads 
to a square flat-roofed cave (18’ x 18’ X 7’) now used as a temple 
of the goddess Phirangabai. In the south wall of the cave is a small 
cell, Beyond the cave the scarp is hollowed into two small cells. 

Narayanagada Fort (19° 07’ N., 74° 02’ E.; ht. 2,872 ft.), about 
ten miles S. E., of Junnar, and three miles E., of Narayanagany, is 
located on a detached hill rising abruptly from the plains on the 
N. W. and S. The chief strength of the fort lay in its great natural 
defences. Its artificial fortifications, which were never strong, were 
almost completely dismantled in 1820; portions of four bastions, 
however, and part of the north wall remain, though in a ruined state. 
The fortress is said to have been built by the first Pesava, Balaji 
Vigvanath (1714-20), and given in saranjam (service-grant) to 
Sayaji Povar. In the last Maratha war of 1818,, Narayanagada, as 
says the local tradition, surrendered to the British after only one shell 
had reached the interior of the fortifications. 

Inside the fort, on the extreme summit of the hill, is a small temple 
of Hastabai. The water-supply is abundant from two f¢dnkis 
(spring cisterns) and several hauds (reservoirs). The hill has some 
other ruins, especially a stone doorway bearing on its lintel a figure 
of Ganapati and two attendant tigers. 

Narayanamaharaj Bet (18° 23’ N., 74° 21’ E), in Daund_ and 
about five miles S. from Kedginy railway station, was developed 
into a place of worship of the god Dattatraya by the late Narayan 
Maharaj, and Windu pilyrims visit it every year. There is a temple 
committee and the estate of the late Maharaj is looked after by the 
trustees. 

Narsingapir (17° 58’ N., 75° 08’ E.)}, is at the confluence of the 
Bhima and the Nira, 12 miles S. E. of Indapur. It has a temple of 
Sri Laksmi Narsinha, with flights of steps leading to the river bed, 
octagonal and of black stone, with a gilt apex seventy fect high. 
It was first built by the Chief of Vincur about 200 years ago and 
its ruined part of the south was rebuilt by Vaman Kelkar, a deSmikh 
of Aurangabad. 
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Navalakha Umbré (18° 48’, N., 73° 42’ E.), an old village in 
Maval about ten miles N. E. of Khadkalé, has some interesting 
Hindu and Musalman remains ; a temple of Bahirobaé Naukhandi in 
the hill range; and a canopied tomb locally known as Barakhamb 
(the twelve-pillared) which is said to have been built over the 
remains of his guru by a Jangam Vani of Umbré about 800 years 
ago. The plinth, pillars, and twelve-sided entablature of the tomb 
are of cut stone, and the vaulted dome, which is of burnt brick 
plastered over, shows signs of decay on the outside. On the plinth, 
under a boss hanging from the middle of the dome, is a ling without 
a case. To the south of the village is an ancient mosque said to be 
about 600 years old, a square and massive building ornamented 
with graceful tracery and containing a well preserved inscription 
giving the builder’s name and date. 


Niravangi (17° 59’ N., 74° 52’ E.), about 12 miles S. W. of 
Indapir, has a temple of Mahadeva with a large Nandi (bull). 
Following a legend about the bull, all pilgrims to Singnapir in 
Satara about 80 miles S. of Nirvangi visit this bull and Mahadev 
before proceeding to Singnapir. 


Ojhar (19° 11’ N., 73° 58’ E.), six miles S, E. of Junnar, is believed to 
be the scene of one of the Asta-Vinayaka avatdras (incarnations) known 
as Vighne$vara. The present temple; which is a century and a half 
old, is in an enclosure, entered by a fine, gateway. The sides of the 
gateway bear sculptured Dwarapalas (doorkeepers), and a row of 
four musicians in bas-relief adorns the lintel, Within the enclosure 
are two fine dipamdls, in front of an extremely fine corridor of 
seven cusped arches used as a dharmasald (rest-house). The temple 
itself is entered by three doors, with sculptured jambs and lintel. 
The east entrance is the chief, and bears, over the lintel, a relief 
figure of Ganapati with parrots and monkeys disporting themselves 
in trees. A small dome flanked by four minarets surmounts the 
mandapa, and over the gdbhdard (shrine) is a sikhara (spire) adorned 
with the usual rows of figure-filled niches. 


Pabala (18° 49’ N., 74° 03’ E), 22 miles W. of Sirur, has 
(1) a Hemadapanti temple and (2) a Musalman tomb. 


(1) The temple of Nagesvara Mahadeva to the west of the town, 
is said to have been built by one Kanhu Rajapatak in the fourteenth 
century. The mandapa is divided into three small aisles by 
two rows of three pillars each, the outermost pillars being slightly 
sculptured. In front, to the east of the temple, is a small tank 
constructed, according to tradition, by Kanhu’s favourite dancing 
girl. Flights of steps lead down to the water and side walls contain 
small niches with sculptured jambs. To the N. E. of the temple 
a fine monolithic pillar stands on a lofty pedestal and supports 
a huge capital. 


(2) The tomb, to which a et is attached, is in an enclosure 
to the north of the town and is of Mastani, the favourite Musalman 
mistress of the second PeSava, Bajirav Balaji (1721-40), 


Palasdeva (18° 07’ N., 74° 53’ E.), formerly called Ratapir, is 
a large market village on the Bhima about fifteen miles N. W. of 
Indapiir. It has a Siva temple twenty-eight feet high built of stone 
for eight feet from ground and the rest of brick. A local story says 
that the temple was built by cowherds about 1680. An outer wall 
was built round the temple by one Baburava, Jagirdar of Baramati. 
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Pimpri (18° 36’ N., 73° 47 E., a. 280 acres), is situated 
a mile and a half S. E, Chinchwad Railway Station. The area was 
formerly known as the Kapasevadi farm. This was taken over by 
Government for accommodating temporarily displaced persons 
pouring down from Sind after the separation of India and Pakistan 
in 1947. A huge camp of nearly 6,500 persons developed here and 
they found employment at Dehu Road, Khadaki and other nearby 
places. Others opened shops and small industries. It was the desire 
of these persons that arrangements should be made to house 
them permanently at the same place. A plan for a colony was laid 
out with space for roads, schools, parks, hospitals, cinema, ete. 
Government themselves put up a few hundred houses and helped the 
displaced persons to own houses of their own. Thus a new colony 
sprang up. 

Poona City* (18° 80’ N., 73° 53’ E., ht. 1,850 ft. ; a. 43-18 sq. miles ; 
p. 4, 80,982). The old Poona City and Poona Cantonment are situat- 
ed in a slight hollow on the right bank of the Mutha river, bounded 
on the west by the Mutha, on the north by the joint Mula and 
Mutha, on the east by their feeder the Bairobaé Nala, and on the 
south-east and south by the spurs and uplands that rise to the 
northern slopes of the Sinhagad-Bhulesvar hills. The city has 
recently tended to develop on all sides, notably on the north-west and 
the south-west. 

The climate of Poona is equable and, except for a short while 
in summer, pleasant and temperate throughout the year. The 
monthly mean of daily minimum temperature ranges from 53° in 
December and January to 73:5° in June, while the mean of daily 
maximum ranges from 81-7° in August to 100-9° in April. The 
lowest temperature recorded between the years 1881 and 1940 was 
35° on 17th January 1935, and the highest 110° on 30th April 1897 
and 7th May 1889. The average annual rainfall is 26-49”. 

Poona is known as “the Queen of the Deccan” on account of its 
old historical associations, its picturesque surroundings and its 
importance as a great cultural, social and political centre in the 
Deccan. In chapter 2 of this volume (pp. 41-67) will be found a full 
account of the history of the city. Poona is mainly a residental town. 
It has been for many years one of the best known educational 
centres in India. There are within its confines 31 high schools, 
four arts and science colleges, and a college each for law, medicine, 
commerce, engineering, and agriculture, apart from numerous other 
educational institutions. It was the home of the Shreemati Nathibai 
Damodar Thackersey Women’s University, the first women’s univer- 
sity in India, founded and nurtured by Dr. D. K. Karve, before it was 
shifted to Bombay. It is now the home of another university, the 
Poona University, which was chartered in 1948 and is located in the 
ample and beautiful premises of the old Government House at 
Ganeshkhind. As the monsoon capital of the State, Poona is a very 
important administrative centre. Many heads of departments of 
the Government of Bombay have their offices and headquarters in 
Poona. It is also an important centre of communications. It is the 
terminus of the meter gauge railway system of the Southern Rail- 
way as well as one of the most important stations of the Central 
Railway. Most of the traffic between the eastern and southern part 


*“ Poona” is spelt also as “Puné”. Diacritical marks are not used in some 
cases in the account relating to Poona City. 
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of the Deccan to Bombay passes through Poona. It has an air port 
at Yerawada (Lohogaon), where planes flying from Bombay to 
Hyderabad and Bangalore make landings and take passengers and 
freight. It is also the headquarters of the Poona Division of the 
Bombay State Road Transport Corporation. It is an important 
military centre and the headquarters of the Southern Command. 


The old city of Poona situated to the south of the Mutha river 
is divided into 18 wards or peths. The eastern peths lying between 
the streams called Manik and Nagzari Nalis mostly date from the 
beginning of the British rule. West of the Nagzari Nala is the city 
proper, the city of the early Muhammadan and Maratha days, with its 
centre and original starting point at the temple of Punesvar on the 
banks of the Mutha, about a thousand yards above the confluence 
of the MuJa and Mutha rivers, converted into the Shaikh Salla 
mosque after an early Muslim conquest. West of the old city are 
the comparatively new colonies founded in the later days of PeSva 
rule, the Narayan and SadaSiv peths. The peths of even more 
recent origin are Sivajinagar, Yerandavane and Parvati. 


Most of the peths are of historical origin. Some of them orginally 
had Muhammadan names, but in 1791 these names were changed, 
in daieation of the town of Satiri, to names of the days of the 
week, 

Kasba Peth is one of the oldest peths in the city. 


Aditvar or Ravivar Peth was founded in the time of thé ‘third 
Peshwa, Balaji Bajirav (1740-61), by Mahajan Vewahare Joshi. It 
continues to this day to be peopled by the business community and 
is one of the richest peths in the city. 

Somavar Peth was established in 1755 and was originally called 
Shahapura. 

Mangalavar Peth was originally called Sahistepura, after its 
founder Shahistekhan, Mughal viceroy of the Deccan. 


Budhavar Peth was founded by Emperor Aurangzeb in 1690 and 
was first called Mahujabad. It is the most crowded part of the city 
and the centre of all retail trade. 

Guruvar Peth (fomerly Vetal Peth) was founded by Jivajipant 
Khasgivale in the time of the third Peshwa, Balaji Bajirav. 

Sukravar Peth was also established by Jivajipant Khasgivale in the 
time of Peshwa Balalji Bajirav. This is one of the Jargest peths in the 
city both in area and in population. 

Sanivar Peth rose to importance under the eighth or last Peshwa, 
Bajirav (1796-1817). The houses originally built here were chiefly 
of court dignitaries and relatives of the Peshwas and his important 
sardars. 

Sadasiv Peth was founded by SadaSivray Bhat, cousin of the third 
Peshwa, Balaji Bajirav. 

Narayan Peth was founded during the time of the fifth Peshwa, 
Narayanrav Balla] (1773), and named after him. 

Sadasiv and Narayan Peths have well laid out streets and are 
among the comparatively better laid out parts of the city. 

Nana Peth was founded by Nana Phadanavis in 1791 for the use 
of wholesale grain dealers by whom it is peopled to this day. 

Bhavani Peth was also founded by Nana Phadanavis for the use 
of traders, during the time of the seventh Peshwa, Savai Madhavarav 
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(1774-95). It takes its name from the temple of Bhavani. The 
chief business in this peth is wholesale dealing in groceries, oil 
seeds and timber. 

GaneSa Peth was founded by Jivajipant Khiasgivale during the 
tule of the same Peshwa, Savai Madhavarav. 

Ghorapade Peth was established by Méaloji Raje Bhosale 
Ghorapade in the time of the same Peshwa, and is called by the 
founder’s name. It was originally occupied by Ghorapade’s cavalry. 

Ganj Peth takes its name from its having been at one time the 
chief salt store in the city, 

Nagesa Peth formerly bore the name of Nihal Peth after Nihal, 
a retainer of Khasgivale, a safdar of the Peshwas. 

Raste Peth is named after Raste, a sardar of the Peshwa and 
hereditary head of the Peshwa’s horse. Being of comparatively 
recent origin, it shows some idea of planning. 

The number and names of the peths in the old Poona City 
together with the number of properties and the total annual 
rateable value in each (1949-50) is shown below :— 

Name of Peth. Total number of Annual rateable 


properties. value (1949-50). 
Rs. 
Ani 1,316 10,50,440 
Vani oe ? pV, 
Badkaved 3 782, 9,81,500 
Ganega 12, 509 2,90,580 
cr a 
orapade ie a , 

ream es lll 2,16,580 
Guruvar (old Vetal) .. 632 8,81,860 
Kasba a4 1,457 7,72,207 
Mangalawar Pe 383 5,45,820 
Nagesa os 170 1,44,318 
Nana es 1,000 7,832,327 
Narayan a 683 5,23,900 
Parvati as 86 19,220 
Rasta se 550 4,55,353 
Ravivar Pe 1,363 1,64,395 
Sadaéiv es 1,650 18,57,300 
Sanivar ate 752 5,66,560 
Sivajinagar a 1,474 15,95,820 
Sukravar - 1,858 14,28,340 
Somavar ae 588 7,64,060 
Yerandavane ae 185 2,91,753 
Total .. 16,643 1,82,00,508 


The total number of properties (in 1949-50) in the ex-Suburban 
municipal area was 1,120 with a total annual rateable value of a little 
over 22 Jakhs of rupees, 


The total limits of the Poona Municipal Corporation, excluding 
the areas of the Poona and Kirkee cantonments, which form part 
of its periphery, are 43-18 miles. The Poona Cantonment measures 
8,442-91 acres or about 5-37 square miles, and the Kirkee Canton- 
ment 3,283 acres or about 5-13 square miles. According to the 
Census of 1951, Poona City had a population of 4,80,982; Poona 
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CHAPTER 20. Cantonment (both civil and military), 59,011; and Kirkee Canton- 
ea ment (both civil and military), 48,552. The combined area of 
Places. Poona City, Poona Cantonment and Kirkee Cantonment, measuring 
as Crry. nearly 53-68 square miles, had 1,08,779 “occupied houses”* and 
opwlation. a total population of 5,88,545 (male, 3,21,090; and female, 2,67,455). 
According to their livelihood, the population was distributed as 


follows :— 
Males. Females. 
Agricultural classes— 
Cultivators, cultivating labourers and 
their dependants 7,697 7,689 


Non-cultivating owners of land, 
agricultural rent receivers and their 
dependants 25 st 1,781 1,548 

Non-agricultural classes— 

[Persons (including dependants) who 
derive their principal means of 
livelihood from—] 


Production other than cultivation .. 79,155 68,450 
Commerce Pe .. 61,729 44,881 
Transport ag : 18,488 15,836 

Other services and miscellaneous 
sources fe .. 1,62,240 1,29,056 
Total .. 38,21,090 2,607,455 


In the Poona Municipal Corporation area (p. 4,80,982), the 
number speaking the various important languages weret: Marathi, 
3,48,987 ; Urdu, 85,851; Gujarati 18,173; Telugu, 16,616; Hindi, 
16,189; Kannada, 13.246; Tamil, 10,542; Sindhi, 8,619; Rajasthani, 
5,897 ; Punjabi, 3,926 ; Konkani, 1,187; English, 1,121; Persian, 428 ; 
Bengali, 207; and Pashto. 53. 


By religions, the population of the Poona Municipal Corporation 
area was distributed as follows.;—Hindus, 4,09,511 ; Muslims, 43,191 ; 
Christians, 14,041; Jains, 8,640; Sikhs, 2,407; Zoroastrians, 1,907; 

Jews, 568 ; Buddhists, 48 ; other religions (non-tribal), 669. 
Poona Municipal ‘The civic affairs of Poona City are now managed by the Poona 
Corporation. Municipal Corporation which was established on the 15th February 
Growth, 1950 by amalgamating the Poona City Municipality and the Poona 
Suburban Municipality. In August 1950, seventeen adjoining 
villages, either in whole or in part, were added to the jurisdiction 
of the Corporation. Before the amalgamation, the municipalities 

concerned had each its separate existence. 


The Poona City Municipalitiy came into existence in 
the year 1858. Public men of Poona like Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
G. K. Gokhale and N. C. Kelkar were in their days members of that 
municipality. The Suburban Municipality, the smaller of the two 
bodies, was created in 1884, to serve the suburban areas of Poona 
City, particularly the civil station area outside the limits of the Poona 
cantonment. At the time of their amalgamation both these bodies 
were governed by the Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act (XVIII of 
1925), In 1947, a committee was appointed by Government to 

*A house for census purposes meant “a dwelling with a separate main 
entrance.” Thus more than one houschold might be found in the same census 

ause . 

tNo mention of Malayalaum : evidently a mistake in Census. 
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examine and report on the advisability of establishing a single local 
authority for the municipal government of the areas of Greater 
Poona. This committee recommended the merging of the Canton- 
ments of Poona and Kirkee in the Poona Corporation so as to bring 
the entire Poona area under a unified, coherent and comprehensive 
system of municipal administration. The combination of the Poona 
City and the Poona Suburban Municipalities was the first step in 
that direction. The question of the merging of the entire area, 
or at any rate the civil portion of the two cantonments, is still under 
discussion between the Bombay State and the Union Governments. 


The Bombay Provincial Municipal Corporations Act (LIX of 
1949), under which the Poona Municipal Corporation was formed, 
has prescribed adult franchise, subject only to the condition of 
residence for one year in the Corporation limits. All councillors 
are elected. For the first.two general elections the Act provides for 
reservation of seats for Harijans having regard to the population of 
Harijans in the Corporation area. The total number of seats on 
the Corporation is 65, of which 59 are general and six reserved for 
Harijans. The distribution of seats by wards, based on population, 
is as follows :— 


Ward No. Name of Ward. Total number Seats reserved for 
of seats. Warijans. 

1 = Somvar and Mangalvar e 4 1 
2 Rasta and Nagesh oy 2 be 
8 Nana ke fit 3 l 
4 Bhavani a ‘ri 4 1 
5 Gani, Ghorpade, | Gultekadi 38 

and Kasba 
6 Guruvits 
7 Shukrovar I 
8 Shukravar II 
g Budhbvar 1% 
10 Raviver and Ganesh 
It Kasba 


j2 Shanvar 

13 Narayen 

14 Sadashiv I 
15 Sadashiv If 


NwONWO Dh WW hh UT GA LO 


16 Greater Poona, South-Western. 1 
17 Bund Garden, Mundhva ae 
18 = Yeravada Se is 1 
19 Greater Poona, North-Western. 1 
20 Hadapsar, Kondhva - 

Total .. 65 6 


The term of office of the councillors is fixed as four years, which 
may, however, be extended by the State Government for a term 
not exceeding in the aggregate five years. The Mayor and the Deputy 
Mayor are elected armually. The main function of the Mayor is 
to convene meetings of the Corporation and to preside over them. 
The Deputy Mayor is to discharge the functions of the Mayor in 
his absence. 
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The municipal authorities charged with the carrying out of the 
provisions of the Act are— 
(A) the Corporation ; 
(B) the Standing Committee ; 
(C) the Municipal Commissioner ; 


(and as the Poona Municipal Corporation has acquired and 
established a transport undertaking), 

(D) the Transport Committee ; and 

(E) the Transport Manager. 


The Municipal Commissioner is the head of the executive 
administration and exercises all executive powers under the 
Act subject in certain cases to the approval or sanction 
of the Standing Committee or the Corporation. The heads 
of all departments, including technical departments, like the Medical 
Officer of Health, the City Engineer, and the Chief Accounts 
Officer, function under the general contro] and supervision of the 
Municipal Commissioner. The Act vests wide executive powers in 
the Municipal Commissioner and all municipal officers and servants 
perturm their duties and exercise their powers mostly under delega- 
tion from the Municipal Commissioner. The Municipal Commis- 
sioner is appointed by Government and his salary and allowances 
are also regulated by Government. 


The following are the principal departments of the Corporation 
with the designations of their heads :— 
Accounts Office, with two Chief Accountant with a Deputy 
sections, Treasury and Audit. | Accountant in charge of the 
rreasury Branch and_ the 
Internal Auditor. 
Assessment and Collection Assessor and Collector of Taxes. 
Department. 


Audit Department .. Chief Auditor. 
Commissioner’s Office .. Municipal Commissioner. 
Engineering Department .. City Engineer. 

Health Department .. Medical Officer of Health. 
Lands and Estates and Licens- Lands and Estates Officer and 
ing Department. Superintendent of Licences. 
Octroi Department .. Superintendent of Octroi. 

Secretary's Office .. Municipal Secretary. 


The Standing Committee is to consist of 12 councillors elected b 
the Corporation at its first meeting after general elections, one-ha 
of whom are to retire every year by rotation, their places being 
taken by fresh elected members. 

The Transport Committee is to consist of eight members elected 
by the Corporation and the Chairman of the Standing Committee 
as ex officio member. Half of the elected members of | this 
committee have also to retire every year by rotation, and their places 
are to be filled by freshly elected members. 


The Transport Manager is to be appointed by the Corporation, 
subject to the approval of the State Government, and his salary and 
allowances are also subject to the approval of the State Government, 
He is given wide executive powers, subject to control over finance 
and policy by the ‘Transport Committee. There are Traffic 
Superintendents and a Works Manager to assist him, 
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The Bombay Provincial Municipal Corporations Act gives to 
corporations power to levy, without the previous sanction of 
Government, all the taxes that district municipalities and municipal 
boroughs may levy without the previous sanction’ of Government, 
(p. 461) and in addition a profession tax. It also gives 
borrowing powers to corporations. A corporation may, with the 
previous sanction of Government, borrow or reborrow or take up 
at interest, by the issue of debentures or otherwise on the security 
of any of its immoveable properties, taxes or transport undertaking, 
any sum necessary for the execution of a permanent work or for 
discharging any existing loan. Whereas in the case of district 
municipalities and municipal boroughs, powers of control are in 
many matters exercised by the Collector of the district or the 
Director of Loca] Authorities and only in important matters by the 
State Government, in the case of a corporation, these are exercised 
by the State Government alone. In respect of obligatory functions, 
the Poona Corporation is an authorised municipality as defined by 
the Bombay Primary Education Act (LXI of 1947) and has control 
over all approved schools in its areas It is also authorised to appoint 
the Administrative Officer of its School Board. Other obligatory 
and discretional functions of the corporation do not differ much 
from those of district municipalities and municipal boroughs 
{pp. 455-7). The Municipal Commissioner of a corporation has 
wider executive powers than a Chief Officer of a district munici- 
pality or municipal borough. 


The following schedule shows the income of the Poona Municipal 
Corporation during the year 1950-51 :— 


Rs. 
1. Octroi re 40,36,049 
2. Tax on houses and lands ihe a 22,52,287 
8, Tax on animals and vehicles 34 a 8,00,839 
4. Tax on professions and trades... te 1,84,187 
5. Water rates a4 bs 5,54,314 
6. Conservancy Tax is aa 4,96,366 
7. Miscellaneous 2% ih 81,718 
Total .. 78,55,760 
Realization under special Acts oe wa 19,218 
Revenue derived from municipal property and 
power ze a 7,46,585 
Other fees and fines os a 8,51,002 
Interest on investment it 4 71,828 
Grants and Constributions ne ae 11,36,144 
Miscellaneous is i 5,75,627 


Total .. 1,07,56,164 
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The following schedule shows the expenditure of the Poona 
Municipal Corporation during the year 1950-51 :— 


Rs. 
1. General Administration 8,39,044 
2. Collection of Taxes 7,27,419 
8. Refund other than Octroi : 826 
4, Provident Fund and Gratuities .. 99,413 
5. Public Safety 8,21,470 
6. Water supply sc 7,79,506 
7. Drainage ss 5,60,081 
8. Special and general conservancy .. 11,92,024 
9. Hospitals and dispensaries 8,19,957 
10. Plague charges 2.80,449 
ll. Public health 8,87,548 
12. Public Works 80.25,920 
13. Public Instruction 16,91,031 
14, Contributions 5,021 
15. Miscellaneous 10,94,650 
Total 1,08,24,359 
Less loan works expenditure —16,53,779 
Net, expenditure 91,70,580 


The incidence of taxation amounted to Rs. 16-5-4 per head per 
year, and the incidence of total income of the municipality per head 
per vear was Rs, 22-5-9, 

The following were the rates for the General and Conservanev 
Taxes :— 

General Tax— 

12 per cent. if the annnal rateable value docs not exceed 
Rs. 1,000. 

13 per cent. if the annual rateable value cxcecds Rs. 1,000 but 
docs not exceed Rsi/-2;000. 

14 per cent. if the annual rateable value exceeds Rs. 2,000 but 
does not exceed Hs. 5,000, 

16 per cent. if the annual rateable value exceeds Bs. 5,090, 

Conservancy Tax— 

8 per cent. of the annual rateable value, subject to a minimum 
of eight annas per property. 


Roads radiate from Poona to Bombay, Satara, Sholapur, and 
Ahmednagar. The total length of roads, including lanes, in the 
present Poona Corporation limits, is 105 miles. Most of them are 
now asphalted. There arc approximately 600 narrow lanes in the 
city. Most of the streets are lighted by electric lights and large and 
important squares are lighted with mercury vapour lamps. In the 
following description of the road system of Poona, roads which are 
not maintained by the Corporation, viz., the Bombay-Poona road, 
the Poona-Aundh road, and roads within the limits of the Poona 
and Kirkee Cantonments are also noted. 

City Roads.—The road system of Poona may be _ outlined by taking 
two landinarks as the starting points, one the Poona Railway Station 
in the north, and the other the Swar Gate in the south. 

Starting from the Pooua Railway Station, there are many roads 
taking one to the various places of importance in the city. Crossing 
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the railway bridge near Kirkee, the Central Railway line takes 
a south-east direction until it reaches the Agricultural College, 
from where it takes a direct turn to the east before it reaches the 
Poona Railway Station. More or less parallel to the railway line 
on the north runs the Poona-Bombay Road, and on the south of 
the line the Poona-Aundh (or Poona-Ganeshkhind) Road. Taking 
a westerly course from the railway station, one passes through the 
Mal Road and joins the Wellesley Road passing south-west of the 
Sassoon Hospital. A furlong or two along the Wellesley Road 
towards the north takes one to the point where that road meets 
two railway bridges, one old and the other new. Passing under- 
neath the new railway bridge and going ahead a few yards one 
comes to the Wellesley Bridge, from where the Poona-Bombay Road 
runs north-west to Kirkee. The old railway bridge which is now 
used_as a general bridge joins the Wellesley Road with the Poona- 
Aundh Road. Along the Poona-Aundh Road, within three miles, 
are located the District Court Buildings, the Meteorological Office, 
the College of Agriculture, the Chattarsinghi temple, the Poona 
University and the Botanical Gardens. Opposite the College of 
Agriculture, the Fergusson College Road takes off and Jeads south 
to the Fergusson College and then across the Chhatrapati Sambhaji 
Bridge* to the Tilak Road and Nayi Peth. Just beyond the 
Chattarsinghi temple, there is. a road. branching off from the 
Poona-Aundh Road to the ‘National Chemical Laboratory and the 
Pashin Lake. 


The Station Road runs south-west from the railway station to the 
Daruvala Bridec ucross the Nagzari Nala and then through Budhvar 
Chowk to the Chhatrapati Sambhaji Bridge. It is. one of 
the oldest roads in the city, It has a width varying from 
25’ to 30’, anc over some of its length hasva 5’ gutter on each side. 


Starting from the Swar Gate in the south is the Nana Shankar 


Seth road, which runs right east, and passing through the Canton- 
ment of Poona joins the Mahatma Gandhi Road of the Cantonment. 
A few yards from its junction with the Mahatma Gandhi Road 
starts the Poona-Sholapur Road running straight east. Running 
south-west frorn the Swar Gate is another road leading to the Parvati 
hill and the Vithalvidi temple. The Shivaji Road runs north from 
the Swar Gate to Shanivar Vada. It has a width varying from 
80’ to 35’ and has no foot-paths, and over some of its length has 
a 7’ gutter on each side built in masonry and covered over with 
stone slabs. The Tilak Road starting from the Swar Gate runs 
north-west and connects it with the Chhatrapati Sambhaji 
Bridge. This road has a total width of 50’, of which 19 
on each side are taken up for foot-paths and 24’ left as carriage 
way. The Jangali Maharaj Road starting from the north-end of 
Chhatrapati Sambhaji Bridge runs north-east and joins up 
with the Meteorological Office, wherefrom a road runs_ to 
the Shivajinagar Railway Station between Kirkee and Poona cutting 
the Poona-Aundh Road. The Jangali Maharaj Road has a total 
width of 80’ and a length of 5,150 feet and is the best and widest 
road in the city. Of these 80’, 30’ are left as carriage way and 25’ 
on each side are taken up by foot-paths. The Laxmi Road mins 
from the south end of the Chhatrapati Sambhaji Bridge 
right east through the heart of the city to the Poona Cantonment. 


"Until June 1952, known as the Lakdi Bridge. 
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This is a newly constructed road, Its width is 50’, of which 32’ 
are left as carriage way and 18’ are taken up by foot-paths on 
both sides. While its new alignment is mostly complete, in certain 
places widening of the old road is yet to be done. Many of the 
important shopping areas of the city are located on the two sides 
of this road. The Swar Gate is also the starting point of the Poona- 
Satara Road running straight south, 


All the important roads in Poona City are asphalted. 


Cantonment Roads—The Poona Cantonment is served by 
straight and well kept roads. The main bazar area is bounded on the 
south by a straight road, the Poona-Sholapur Road, running 
from east to west, and on the north by the Moledina Road also 
lying east-west. North of the Moledina Road and running 
parallel to it are the Lothian Road and the Staunton Road, counting 
from south to north. The Prince of Wales Drive is the easternmost 
road of the Cantonment area. Taking off from the Poona-Sholapur 
Road, this drive running north passes between the Race Course 
and the Empress Gardens and courses like an arch to meet the 
starting point of the Staunton Road. Another road, the Kahun 
Road, begins from the Poona-Sholapur Road to the west of the 
take-off point of the Prince of. Wales Drive, and running south- 
north a few hundred yards west-of the Race Course, meets the 
Staunton Road andthe Prince of Wales Drive, all the three roads 
converging at the southern end of the Koregaon Road, a broad 
road which runs north to the Fitzgerald Bridge, crossing the railway 
line running west-east. Parallel to the Kahun Road, as one passes 
from east to west, are the Elphinstone, Ebrahim Jaffer and 
Mahatma Gandhi Roads. All these three roads have their start 
from the Poona-Sholapur Road and run parallel to one another, 
While the Ebrahim Jaffer Road ends at its junction with the 
Moledina Road, the Elphinstone and Mahatma Gandhi Roads run 
straight north as far as the Staunton Road. The Moledina, Lothian 
and Staunton Roads have their eastern ends at the Kahun Road. 
All three run east-west../The) Moledina Road ends in the west at 
the point where it meets the Wellesley Road near the Synagogue. 
The Bund Garden Road takes off from this point and runs straight 
north, past the Council Hall and the Nowrosjee Wadia College, 
to the Bund Garden at the foot of the Fitzgerald Bridge. e 
Connaught Road, taking off from the junction of the Wellesley 
Road and the Moledina Road, runs parallel to the Bund Garden 
Road, straight north, past the Poona Head Post Office, to the 
Poona Railway Station. The Lothian Road has its western end 
near the Poona Head Post Office, from where the Da Gama 
Road takes one further west to the Wellesley Road. The Staunton 
Road beginning at the southern end of Koregaon Road and the 
northern end of the Prince of Wales Drive, passes west, and past 
the Council Hall, ends up in front of the Central Offices Building. 
The Ghorpuri Road takes off from the northern end of the Prince 
of Wales Drive and passes east to the Ghorpuri Barracks. 


The Poona Cantonment is connected with the Poona railway 
station mainly by the Wellesley and Connaught Roads, to which 
the other roads lead. To the east of the Poona railway station 
is a railway overbridge. Crossing that overbridge, one joins the 
Kennedy Road, which joins the Wellesley Bridge in the west with 
eae Garden Road in the cast in front of the Nowrosjee Wadia 
ollege. 
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The Kirkee Cantonment is also well served by broad and 
well kept roads, two of which are the Elphinstone Road 
between the Holkar Bridge and the Harris Bridge, and a part of 
the Deccan College Road which joins the Fitzgerald Bridge and 
the Molar Bridge. The Bombay-Poona Road also runs through 
Kirkee. 


There are several bridges and bunds crossing the Mulé-Mutha and 
the Mu]Ja and the Mutha. 


Crossing the Mula-Mutha is the Fitzgerald Bridge named after 
the Rt. Hon. William Robert Vesey Fitzgerald, Governor of 
Bombay in 1862, but better known as the Bund Bridge from its 
vicinity to the Bund Gardens, This is a handsome as well as 
a substantial structure carrying the Poona-Ahmednagar Road 
across the Muld-Mutha. It consists of 18 elliptical arches, each 
enclosed by handsome open work cut-stone paragraph 4’ high. The 
roadway, which is 28’ wide including a 6’ side-walk, is carried at 
a height of 48’ above the deepest part of the river bed and _ is 
enclosed by handsome open work cut-stone parapets 4’ high. The 
bridge was completed in 1867 at a cost of Rs. 2,41,800. 


Above the Fitzgerald Bridge is the Jamsetjee Bund. This is 
a masonry dam across the MuJa-Mutha about 1% miles north of 
the Head Post Office. Its length is.853’ and the width of its 
paved top is 164. The lower side is vertical with a greatest height 
of 17’ above the rocky bed of the river. In the centre of the dam 
are four sluices, corre of arched openings in the masonry 
6x’ by 7%’ with semi-circular tops, closed by planked doors sliding 
vertically in grooves cut in the masonry. On the upstream side, 
except in front of the sluices, a paved slope, at one in twelve, 
stretches from the crest of the dam \to the river bed. The dam 
formed part of a system of works for supplying the Poona Canton- 
ment with water. These have now been superseded by the 
Khadakvasla waterworks. The waterworks and the dam were 
completed in 1850 at a cost of Rs. 2,57,500 of which Rs. 1,738,050 
was contributed by Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, Bart., after whom the dam 
was named. 


Following upstream, close to the junction of the Mutha with the 
Mula, we come across, first, the Wellesley Bridge. This has 
replaced a wooden bridge built in 1830 and called after General 
Wellesley. In 1870 the old narrow bridge was pulled down and 
the present masonry bridge begun. It is a substantial stone 
structure of strong coursed masonry and consists of eight segmented 
arches of 52’ span with a rise of 13’ and 2%’ thickness of arch-ring, 
carrying a roadway 28’ wide at a height of 47’ above the deepest 
part of the river bed, lined on both sides by a neat dressed-stone 
parapet. The bridge was opened for traflic in 1875. The cost was 
Rs. 1,10,920. 


Above the Wellesley Bridge is the new Railway Bridge. Above 
this is the old Railway Bridge, which is now used for vehicular 
traffic. A projecting foot-path to the south provides passage for 
pedestrians. 


Up the Mutha again is the Kumbhar Ves Dharan (the Potter's 
dam), now known as Dagadi Bridge. This causeway is con- 
sidered to be the oldest crossing on the river. It was never 
a very strong structure, and shortly after the battle of Kirkee 
(1817) it gave way. For a time it was allowed to remain in 
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a broken state, but between 1835 and 1840 it was renovated at 
a cost of about Rs. 30,000, subscribed. partly by Government and 
partly by the public. It is of solid stone masonry, 285 yards long 
and seven yards wide. This causeway serves only as a fair- 
weather bridge, as it is covered with water during floods. The 
twelve nine-foot sluices, which used to be closed in dry season 
to store water, have been removed. 


Above the Kumbhar Ves Dharan is the Chatrapati Sivaji Bridge.” 
This bridge (formerly known as Lloyd Bridge, so named after 
Lord Lloyd, Governor of Bombay, (1918-23) is one of the biggest 
of the Poona bridges. It crosses the Mutha just in front of 
the famous Sanvar Vada. It was constructed between 1924 and 
1926 at a cost of over 15 lakhs of rupees. Built in stone, it has 
in all eleven arches, out of which eight are of 55’ span, two of 20’ 
and one of 25’, The width of the bridge is 50’. This bridge met 
a long felt need and the recent development of the new suburbs 
to the north and north-east of the old city owes its success to this 
bridge. It has brought the Cantonment area of Poona much nearer 
to the old city. 


Going further upstream, we come across the Chatrapati Sambhaji 
Bridge.” It was formerly famous as the “Lakdi Bridge.” This 
bridge has taken the place of the wooden bridge built by Nanasaheb 
Peshwa in 1761. The wooden bridge was put up by Nanasaheb so 
quickly, it is said, that the whole of it was finished within a week. 
This was swept away by floods in 1840, when the British Govern- 
ment rebuilt it at a cost of Rs, 47,000, part of which amounting to 
Rs. 11,000 was raised by public subscription, The original width 
of the rebuilt Lakdi bridge was only 18 feet. Later, it was increased 
to 87 feet by the addition of a projecting foot-path on either side to 
cope with the vast amount of traffic from that end of the city to the 
growing suburbs of the Deccan Gymkhana Colony and onwards. 
The vast development of the city in recent years again rendered 
the bridge too narrow for the increased pedestrian and vehicular 
traffic. The bridge was, therefore, again extended on _ the 
downstream side of the river by 29’. The extension was constructed 
exactly like the old structure and completed in June 1952 
at a cost of Rs, 11,00,000. The bridge has now a width of 76’, of 
which 30’ is allotted to two equally broad foot-paths on two sides, 
leaving a carriage way of 46’, 


Up the Mula nearly 2% miles from its junction with the Mutha 
is the Holkar Bridge. It is 498’ long by 16’-3” broad and is carried 
by nineteen arches varying in span from 12’-8” to 22’-5". The 
height of the roadway above the river bed is 33’. 


During the time of the Peshwas, the problem of proper water 
supply to Poona engaged their attention and four different water 
works through masonry aqueducts were built. Three of them, the 
Nana Phadnavis, the Rasta and Chaudhari aqueducts, have fallen 
out of use. Only the Katraj Aqueduct is now functioning, 


The Kdtraj Aqueduct—This was built about 1750 by 
the third Peshwa, Balaji Bajirav. The source of the aqueduct is 


*In June 1952, the Lloyd Bridge and the Lakdi Bridge were renamed the 
“Chhatrapati Sivaji Bridge” and the “Chhatrapati Sambhaji Bridge” 
respectively, 
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in two tanks (which lie one below the other, the upper feeding 
the lower) impounded by masonry dams _ in the Ratraj valley 
about four miles south of the city. The supply of the tanks does 
not wholly depend on the impounded water, as much of it comes 
from springs in the tank beds. The aqueduct is an arched masonry 
work about 2’-6” wide, 6’ high, and over four miles long. It is 
large enough for men to walk through and work in when remov- 
ing silt or making repairs. The line of the duct is intercepted 
at about every 100 yards by a well sunk four to ten feet below the 
surface of the ground. These wells, seventy in number, act as air 
shafts and settling ponds where the silt is laid and the pure water 
allowed to pass into the duct. In every fourth or fifth well, the 
outlet of the duct is blocked with masonry, the discharge of the 
water being regulated through holes three to six inches in diameter. 


The duct line from the lower tank to the city starts with its 
bed 10 feet lower than the bed of the tank. It has a length of 
2% miles up to its crossing under the Mutha Right Bank Canal, 
with 100 masonry shafts at distances of about 250 feet all over 
its length. 


The reservoir is at present under the Municipal Corporation and 
its water is kept as a supplementary source to tide over occasions 
of the Mutha Canal closure. and- as-a stand-by in times of 
emergency. 


The water supply of the Cantonment areas was very defective, 
and about 1848, Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy had donated, as mentioned 
carlier, Rs. 1,73,050 for the construction of water works for the 
cantonment areas. As a result of this, the Jamsetjee Bund. across 
the Muli-Mutha was constructed (and filters and pumping 
machinery were installed on the bank. Supply was given by pipes 
to various parts of the cantomment arca. 


For the growing population all these works proved quite 
inadequate, and in about 1860,Government appointed Lt. Col. Fife, 
Superintending Engineer for Irrigation, on special duty to_ improve 
the water supply of Poona and Kirkee. On his recommendation, in 
the years 1869-79, a large lake (known as Lake Fife) was constructed 
on the Mutha river by damming the river near the Khadakvasle village 
about 11 miles from the city. 


The Khadakvaslé Dam consists of masonry facings in lime mortar 
with cement bearing. The volume of the masonry in the body of the 
dam is about 10-25 million cubic feet. The dam, waste weir, and 
wing wall~all have been founded on rock throughout the whole 
length, The dam, including the waste weir, is 4,827 feet long. 
The maximum height above the lowest point of the foundation is 
1380 feet and above the reservoir bottom 107 feet. The height of 
the top of the dam above the crest of the spill-way or weir is 14 feet. 
The maximum width at level of foundation is 75 feet, and the 
width at the crest ik ie from 8 feet to 14 feet., and averages 
1)-16 feet. For the discharge of flood water there are 88 automatic 
and 12 rolling gates and 8 wooden necdle gates, and for drawing 
off there are 18 sluice gates and & turbine pipes. 


The area of the catchment basin is 196 square miles and of the 
reservoir water surface at maximum level is 5-4 sq. miles. The 
contents of the lake above the outlet sill, as designed, were 
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8,955 million cubic feet, but as per a survey in 1941-42, thoy were 
only 3,091 million cubic feet. Silting must, therefore, have occurred 
above the level of the outlet. 


From the first stretch of the dam the lake winds about 
eleven miles up the valley, nowhere broader than three quarters 
of a mile, like a broad river rather than a lake. In sailing up the 
lake, on the south, beyond a level belt of cropped land, stands the 
mass of Sinhagad ; to the west Torna tops the nearer ridges; and to 
the north bare slopes lead to the groups of rounded hills of which 
Bhanbava is the centre. Following the windings of the lake, about 
eight miles from the dam the village of Sangrun is reached. Here 
the Mutha from the north joins the lake at right angles. When 
the lake is full, an arm stretches about three-quarters of a mile up 
the Mutha, and the main body passes up the Musa valley narrow- 
ing and winding between steep lofty banks. Four miles beyond 
Sangrun, at the village of Kuran, on the north bank of the lake, is 
the meeting of two streams both of which bear the name of Musa. 
When full the Jake passes about a mile up each of these streams. 
About the end of May, when the lake is at its lowest, its water 
does not pass up the Mutha and not more than a mile and a half 
up the Musa beyond Sangrun. Except a few watercourses and 
spits of soft soil, the hard baro banks of Lake Fife offer neither 
food nor cover for birds» There aresno weeds, rushes or other 
water plants, no islands, and no part-sunk trees and bushes; only 
a broad unbroken expanse of deep blue water washing a clean, 
bare and hard shore. 


During the monsoon, the daily run off from the catchment area 
is very often as much as or more, than the total contents of the lake, 
and this water is discharged through a waste weir controlled by 
automatic sluice gates and runs away, to waste down the Mutha 
river. The canals (the Mutha Right Bank Canal and the Mutha 
Left Bank Canal) are taken out of the Jake. The maximum discharg- 
ing capacity of the Right Bank. Canalis 412 cusecs and that of the 
Left Bank Canal 38-5 cusecs.. Water is supplied from these canals 
partly for irrigation and partly for domestic purposes to Poona and 
its extensions. The Right Bank Canal is 70 miles long, but 
perennial irrigation from the canal is restricted to mile 23-5/8 trom 
the head. The Left Bank Canal is only 18 miles long, and it supplies 
water mainly for irrigation. 


On the Right Bank Canal four important water works are 
situated, namely, the City Water Works, the Poona Cantonment 
Water Works, the Kirkee Water Works and the High Explosive 
Factory Water Works. The City Water Works is under the 
management of the Poona Municipal Corporation, while the other 
three are under the control of the Public Health Engineer to 
Government. 


The City Water Works.—This is situated a mile to the east of 
the Parvati hill. Water is admitted from the Mutha Right Bank 
Canal to the works through three openings in the canal, two of 
which are of 24” diameter and one is rectangular 4’ x 3’. The 
admittance of water is regulated by penstocks. Screening 
arrangements are made both in the canal and near the penstocks 
to minimise the entrance of moss and weeds that flow through 
the canal. The water admitted first passes through a_ purification 
chamber (32’ X 10’), where an average depth of 3’ water is 
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maintained. In this chamber there are three rows of screens to 
arrest the fine moss. For eight months in the year, i.¢., in summer 
and winter, water is passed from the purification chamber direct 
to a by-pass chawnel, 550’ x 20’ x 6’, having a storage capacity of 
about 5 lakhs of gallons. At the other end of this channel there 
are again two sets of screens to remove any fine moss that may 
have escaped through the previous screens. During these eight 
months, purification of the water is carried out in the purification 
chamber by treatrnent with ammonium sulphate and_ chlorine 
solution. In the monsoon, as the water is turbid, it is treated 
with alum in the purification chamber, then taken for settlement 
to two settling tanks each of 500’ x 250’ x 10’, with a capacity of 
7-5 million gallons each, and from the tanks again to the by-pass 
channel where ammonium sulphate and chlorine are added. 
After passing through the by-pass the water flows into the distribution 
system. This distribution is partly by gravitation, and in places 
where ground levels are higher by pumping. About 80 per cent., 
4... 9-1 million gallons per day, is by gravity and the remaining 
20 per cent. i¢., 2-47 million gallons per day, is by pumping. 
High level supply is made by pumping water from the sump well 
to three high level tanks of a total capacity of 5 lakh gallons 
situated at a distance of 2,100 feet by, the side of the Shanker Seth 
Road. A fourth tank of 4-5. Jakh gallons is being completed 
at present. There is a subsidiary pumping station near the 
Aryabhushan Press on the Fergusson College Road for pumping 
water from the gravity main to a tank of 1,20,000 gallon capacity 
on the top of the hills behind the Fergusson College. This meets 
the demand of the high level area in the Shivajinagar area. 


A 24” line connects the Katraj duet to the City Water Works. 
When the Katraj water is admitted, it is directly taken into the 
purification chember. 

The Poona Cantonment Water Works.—Water to these works is 
drawn from the Mutha Right Bank Canal at a place about 200 yards 
east of St. Mary's Church. Raw.-water-is pumped from the canal 
into the settling tanks. The minimum discharge of the canal at 
this point is 70 cusecs and its bed-level 1,873’ approximately. The 
average consumption of raw water is 7 million gallons per day. 


The pumped water while flowing into the settling tanks is 
administered a proper chemical dose, generally of sulphate of 
alumina to hasten sedimentation and remove the fine particles more 
effectively and rapidly than by simple sedimentation. The finer 
particles of matter still remain in suspension and are removed by 
passing the water through filter beds. As an additional safeguard 
for the removal of pathogenic bacteria and other organic matter 
from water, the filtered water is sterilised by the addition of 
chlorine and ammonia en route to the storage reservoir, from which 
it is delivered to the area partly by gravity and partly by pumping, 
There are high level areas, e.g., the Chatursinghi Hill; Empress 
Garden, Military Camps at Eve’s estate, and part of Vanavdi. 
High level reservoirs are maintained to supply these areas, and 
water is pumped into these reservoirs either from the pure water 
reservoir or gravity mains. The Bund Bridge station boosts water 
to the Yeravda area and to the Tata Air Craft Factory on the 
Poona-Ahmednagar Road. The Lohagaon Pumping Station pumps 
water to the Aerodrome and other Air Forces Installation. The 
Ganeshkhind Pumping Station near the Agricultural College 
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supplies water to the higher areas of the Ganeshkhind Road and 
the University Buildings. Water from this station is pumped into 
a reservoir of 11,000 gallon capacity constructed on the 
Chatuhshringi: Hills. 


The average daily supply from the Poona Cantonment water- 
Works is approximately 7 million gallons and it works to about 
40 gallons per head per day. 


The Kirkee Water Works.-The Kirkee Cantonment also draws 
its water supply from the Mutha Right Bank Canal at the Empress 
Garden. It has an independent water works, having up-to-date 
filtration plant situated near the Holkar Bridge. The daily supply 
from this is approximately 4 million gallons, including supplies to 
two important ammunition factories. 


The Pdsén Water Works.—In addition to these three, there is 
also water supply from the lake at Pagan. This is also a filtered 
water supply. The lake has a capacity of 75 million cubic feet. 
The length of the earthen dam is 2,690 feet and maximum height 
50 feet. The average supply from this source is half a million 
gallons per day, and supply is to P&sain, National Chemical 
Laboratory and Range Hill areas. 

All water from the Poona*Cantonment and Kirkee Water Works 
is sold by meter. 

Future Growth of Water Works.—Extension of water works 
has not kept pace with the growth of population. All the existing 
works are now running to their maximum capacity. The Poona 
City area continues to be supplied with raw chlorinated water to 
the extent of about 12 million gallons per day. It is considered 
that this water should be filtered and properly treated. More- 
over, all the water works (except the Pashan Water Works) 
depend for their source.on the Mutha Right Bank Canal. This 
canal system is 80 years old and the Corporation feels that water 
supply to a city like Poona cannot be left dependant upon such 
a source. The Public Health Department of Government, in co- 
ordination with the Poona Corporation, is, therefore, considering 
a scheme which will provide piped water supply direct from the 
Khadakvasla Lake for the Poona City area, This will free the 
Mutha Right Bank Canal for irrigation. The scheme is estimated 
to cost 180 lakhs of rupees. It envisages drawing water from the 
Khadakvasla Lake into a sump well from which it will be pumped 
on to a hill along the Poona-Khadakvasl4 Road, where it will be 
settled in large clarifiers and the settled water will gravitate 
through a 66” diameter pipe line to the Parvati hills for the 
requirements of all the institutions in the Greater Poona area. The 
capacity of the pipe line is proposed to be 50 million gallons per 
day. The filters for the Poona City area will be located on the 
Parvati hills and the filtered water will be stored in a big reservoir 
on the hills. After the settled water is drawn for the filters for the 
City area, the balance of the water will be sent to the existing 
Poona Cantonment Water Works and the Kirkee Water Works, 
where the existing plants, after due expansion, will meet the 
growing needs of those areas. 


The whole internal sewage of the city passes through a main out- 
fall sewer laid along the right bank of the Mutha river through 
the eastern (i.¢., old suburban) and railway areas to an outfall 
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pumping station near the junction of the Bahirob& Nala with the CHAPTER 20, 
Mul§-Mutha, From this pumping station the dry weather flow of -- 
sewage is pumped to distributaries 3 and 5 of the Mutha Right Places. 
Bank Canal for irrigation, after dilution with canal water, of areas Poona Crry. 
amounting in all to about 4,350 acres commanded by those distribu-  Dr#inage. 
taries. Most of the area of the City apart from some of the eastern 

(i2., old suburban) areas is now provided with a complete water 

carriage system of night soil and all kinds of sewage, including 

night soil, are carried by stoneware pipe drains from 6 to 30 inches 

in diameter to the gravitation sewer and thence to the pumping 

station. Two pumping stations are provided for lifting the sewage 

from the low-lying area of the city and Bhamburda into the gravia- 

tion sewer. 


Drainage lines are laid in some parts of the old suburban area 
and they are joined to the outfall sewer. These were laid and are 
still maintained by the Government in the Public Works Depart- 
ment. Urgent complaints of drainage chokes or overflows are 
attended to by the municipal staff. In the old Suburban areas, 
wherever there is no water-bome underground sewage, night- 
soil is removed in municipal sullage lorries. 


The outfall pumping ‘station at-Bahiroba Nala is managed by the 
Public Health Engineering Section of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. The participating local authorities, i.¢., the Poona Municipal 
Corporation and the Poona Cantonment are charged for the cost of 
pumping. 

Two Nalas, the Nagzari and the Manik, traverse the city from 
south to north serving as large storm water drains. They meet 
together before joining the Mutha about 3800 yards above its 
junction with the Mula. These nalds have been drained, covered 
with slabs in certain places and built up in masonry at others. 
A cement concrete channel is provided in-the Nagzari Nala over 
a considerable length and the sides graded and levelled and turf 
planted on them. 


There are two big gardens in Poona maintained by the Agri- Gardens, 
Horticultural Society of Western India, viz., the Empress Gardens 
and the Bund Gardens. 


The Empress Botanical Gardens, situated east of the Race Course Empress Gardens, 
on the Prince of Wales Drive, provide a real beauty spot. These 
gardens have an area of 60 acres artistically laid out and possess tall 
majestic trees as well as innumerable varieties of plants and Howers. 
A band-stand and a pond in which lotus flowers abound have added 
to the beauty of the place. At one time known as the Soldiers’ 
Gardens and in charge of the Military, they were transferred to the 
Agri-Horticultural Society of Western India in 1892, Government 
guaranteeing a deficit up to Rs. 3,000 annually. Good vegetable 
and flower seeds, cut flowers of all kinds and plants in pots are 
sold here at moderate rates. 


The Bund Gardens, opened to the public in 1869, are situated Bund Gardens, 
on the right bank of the Mula-Mutha river, about a mile and 
a quarter north-east of the railway station. These gardens are 
one of the most attractive evening resorts of the residents in the 
eastern parts of Poona. They take their name from the Jamsetjes 
Bund which stretches across the river there. The grounds measure 
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about 180 yards from east to west and about 80 yards from north to 
south, They are laid out in terraces to which flights of handsome 
steps lead, the lowest terrace overlooking the river being faced by 
a massive wall about 30’ high from the river-bed. In the centre 
of the garden is an ornamental marble fountain and on the west 
is a band-stand. This is also under the management of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society of Western India, who hold their annual 
Flower Show here. This is a special event of the Poona season. 


The other gardens are managed by the Poona Municipal Corpora- 
tion, 

The Jijamatd Garden: Covering an area of about half an acre in 
the vicinity of the Ganapati temple in Kasha Peth, this pretty 
municipal garden perpetuates the memory of Jijabai, the revered 
mother of Shivaji the Great. The site was formerly known as 
Ambarkhana and bore the Lal Mahal (Red palace) built by Shahaji 


‘for the use of his wife Jijabai and their young son Shivaji. The 


garden is reserved for women, and children below eight years of 
age. 

The Sambhaji Udydna (Park): This is one of the largest of the 
municipal gardens in Poona, covering an area of nearly ten acres. 
It is situated along the left bank of the Mutha river a few yards 
north-east of the Sambhaji (old Lakdi). Bridge. A separate section 
of the garden has been reserved for women and children. There 
is a band-stand and music is provided in the garden every Satur- 
day and also on special festive occasions. 

The Shivaji Tank Garden: This is situated in Shivajinagar. The 
chief attraction of this garden iis the large swimming poo! (297’95’) 
built up in it, There is a diving platform attached to the pool. 
Water is taken into the pool from the municipal water line and 
there is arrangement for steady replenishment and renewal of the 
water supply. , 


The Somavdr Peth Garden:.This.is the biggest garden in the 
eastern part of the city. An up-to-date swimming pool with 
a circulating filtration system forms part of this garden. 


The Pesava Udydna (Garden): This garden is situated at the 
foot of the Parvati Hill on a high ground adjoining the west side 
of the road leading from the Parashurambhau College to the Parvati 
hill. It covers nearly 7 acres of ground and is well laid out and 
terraced. There is a small canary and a zoo attached to it. The 
municipality has plans to use this park and the area of the Parvati 
Tank east of the road to house a zoo. 

The other municipal gardens are :— 


Parvati Lake Garden, Daruwala Bridge Garden, Khadi Maidan 
Bag, Kumbhar Vada Bag, Rasta Peth Garden, Shanvar Vada Rig 
(between the bastions of the Shanvar Palace), Suburban Oltice 
Garden (north of the new hospital, a few yards south-west 
of the railway station), Victoria Garden (south-east of the Sassoon 
Hospitals), and Wilson Garden (just close to the Suburban Office 
Garden). 

Vegetable Markets: There is one large vegetable market in 
the city called the Mahatma Phule Market. This is situated in 
the heart of the city and is one of the oldest public buildings in 
the city. It is built on a site between the Tulsi Bag and Rameégvar 
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temples in Shukrawir Peth. The construction began in 1882 and 
was completed in 1886. The total cost was Rs. 2,30,000. It was 
formally opened on the 5th of October, 1886, by Lord Reay, the 
then Governor of Bombay, whose name it carried up to 1938, when 
it was renamed after Mahatma Phule, a great social reformer of 
Maharashtra in the last century, 


This building furnishes an outstanding design and pattern for 
a vegetable and fruit market and has served as a model for many 
markets in India. It is octogonal in shape and contains about 500 
stalls. It is said that the design is a play upon the name Reay, the 
architect having so contrived that a number of covered galleries 
project like rays from a central edifice. Surmounting all, in the 
centre, is a tower eighty feet high. This tower has a diameter of 
40 feet and has stalls on the ground floor. 


All kinds of fruits and vegetables and other commodities of every 
day use are sold in this market. The commodities displayed for sale 
are so arranged that each section of*the market contains a particular 
variety of fruits and vegetables. 


There are large grounds behind the main building on which 
wholesale business is transacted, Additional vegetable and fruit 
stalls have been opened there, and platforms and sheds have been 
provided by the Corporation for the wse,of vendors and customers. 
Car parks, bicycle stands, cart stands, ete., have been provided. 


The total annual income of the Corporation from the stall rentals, 
licence fees, etc., is Rs. 3,85,854 (1949), 

Two markets have recently been opened, one in Shivajinagear 
near the Shivaji (old Lloyd) Bridge, and the other on Karve road 
near Sambhaji (old Lakdi) Bridge. 

There is a small market at Yeravda known as the F. B. Irani 
Market, which is on a long lease from the owner to the Corporation. 
Tt contains 65 stalls. 


There is a small vegetable market at Bhavani Peth. 


Building of new «arkets in the Deccan Gymkhana §area, 
Hadapsar and Bopodi are contemplated. 


There are two milk markets in the city, The one situated in 
Ravivar Peth is the chief one. The other was recently started in 
Shukravar Peth. 


There is one fish market in Shukravar Peth where dry fish is sold. 
It has 36 stalls. 


There is one beef market in Kasba Peth containing 10 stalls. 
There are seven mutton markets situated in different parts of the 
city. The number of stalls in each market varies from 10 to 24. 


The slaughtering of animals which was formerly done within 
the city is now done at a slaughter house which was_ specially 
constructed at the village of Kondhwa ahout four miles to the south 
of the city. Great care is taken to kcep the house in a clean and 
sanitary condition. 

The Municipal Fire Brigade is controlled by the Fire Brigade 
Superintendent. There are three fire stations, one at Budhwar 
Chowk, a second one at Bhavani Peth and the third one near the 
Poona Railway Station. In addition to the Municipal Fire 
Brigade there are the fire engines of the Poona Cantonment, and 
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CHAPTER 20. all these work in close harmony and co-operation with one another. 
—— Under the Fire Brigade Superintendent there is a totak staff of 
Places. 8 motor drivers, 5 tindals, 36 firemen, 4 turncocks and _ other 
Poona Cit¥. miscellaneous staff. There are 2,445 fire hydrants and fire plugs 
Fire Service. in the municipal limits. 


The following big fires have occurred in the Poona Municipal 
limits in recent years :— 


Place. Estimated Year. 
loss. 
Rs. 
(1) The Aryabhushan Press ..» 1,00,000 1926 
(2) Raja Bahadur Motilal Mill, 
Kennedy Road .. 1,00,000 1948 
(8) Ravivar Peth .. 55,000 1944 
(4) Poona Club, Bund Road .. 2,00,000 1945 
(5) Bhavani Peth, 16 and 17 .. 25,000 1947 
(6) Sadashiv Peth, 251 .. 85,000 1947 
(7) Bhavani Peth, 122 .. 40,000 1948 
(8) M. & S, M. Goods Shed, Kennedy 
Road ne 25,000 1949 


Disposal of There are 60 places in the city for the disposal of dead bodies. 

the Dead. Five of them are cremation grounds for Hindus, and they are owned 
and managed by the Corporation. Two are Towers of Silence for 
Parsis. The rest, 53, are burial grounds, and except four of them 
(two for Hindus and two for Mahomedans), all the rest are private 
and managed by trustees belonging to the different communities 
concerned, Five of them are for Hindus, 40 for Mahomedans and 
4 for Christians. Three of the Christian cemeteries are situated 
outside the municipal limits. 


Poona AS A Minurrary CENTRE. 


As a Military Poona is an important Army Centre. It is the headquarters of 
Centre. the Southern Command, oneyof) the three Commands of the Indian 
Army. 

Poona is also an Air Force Station with its headquarter offices, 
and an air field, which is located at Lohogaon about 4% miles from 
the city. 

A few miles away from Poona, at Lonavala, is an important naval 
training centre called the “Indian Navy Ship Shivaji.” This is 
an Artificer Training Establishment and trains Engine Room, Ship- 
wright, Electrical and Ordnance artificer apprentices for naval ships. 
It also trains direct entry short service Engineer Officers in Marine 
Engineering before they are drafted to ships for sea training. 


Poona is eminently suited as a military centre by virtue of its 
situation, terrain and climate. It rests within the lap of the Western 
Ghats not very far from Bombay, with which city it is connected by 
a number of fast-moving trains. Being a junction of the Central 
and Southern Railways, Poona is within easy reach,of the whole of 
South India, which is the jurisdiction of the Southern Command. 
The air field at Poona provides the requisite air link with the outer 
world. A good motorable road between Bombay and Poona affords 
the added facility of vehicular traffic between these two cities. 


The telephone and telegraph systems add to these vital links of 
communication. 
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Within the city and its surroundings are all manner of terrain, 
from rolling downs to undulating hills, with the Mula and the Mutha 
as pretty additions. . This is useful for the training of troops and 
provides wide space for Army exercises. The climate, never too hot 
or too cold, is congenial for strenuous physical and mental work. 
Poona does not suffer from the mugginess of a port town, and 
because of the Western Ghats it is saved from dust and heat. 
It has the peace and quiet required for an Army centre. Cleanli- 
ness is maintained to prevent occurrence of epidemics. 


Various Army establishments are located in Poona, Kirkee, 
Dehu and the Purandar fort. Many of these are centered in the 
areas of Vanavadi and Ghorpadi, areas lying in the Poona Canton- 
ment area. Old buildings and barracks left from the British days, 
of course with new additions, have been profitably utilised to house 
the many offices and institutions, In Vanavadi, the old landmarks 
are; Connaught Barracks ; Connaught Military Hospital, Old Depot 
Lines ; South Petty Staff Lines; Army Veterinary School; Army 
Signal School ; Slaughter house ; Station Supply Depot and Bakery ; 
Medical Mobilization Stores; and the Indian Infantry Kitchener 
Lines. These buildings are at present being used to house officers 
and subordinates and a number of Army institutions, the most 
important of which are: the Military Hospital; the Armed Forces 
Medical College ; the Artificial Limb Centre; the Veterinary Hospi- 
tal; the Army Signal School; the Supply Depot; and the Military 
Engineering Service (Tools and Plant). 

The Ghorpadi area is comparatively more important. Here the 
offices of the Headquarters Southern Command and Poona Sub- 
Area as well as the offices of the Controller of Defence-Accounts are 
placed. The old buildings of this area are: Officers’ Quarters and 
Messes ; British Infantry Barracks; Indian Military Hospital ; Kore- 
gaum Lines; Outram Stanely Lines ; Indian Cavalry, Elliot Lines ; 
Supply Depot; Old Sapper Line; Followers’ Hospital; Brigade 
Library ; Auxiliary Force Lines; and a few other office buildings, 


The Purandar hill was an old military camp, used as a_ health 
resort. It provided accommodation for the British troops and 
British officers with a supply and transport section of the Royal 
Indian Army Supply Corps. During World War II, it was used as 
a camp for prisoners of war. 

A few miles from Poona, on the main Bombay-Poona Road, is 
Kirkee, the plains of which provide ample open space for the Army 
factories and the arsenal, the military farms, and two important 
educational institutions, viz., the Electrical and Mechanical School 
and the College of Military Engineering. 


Some of the important establishments of the Army are the follow- 
ing: (1) College of Military Engineering, Khadaki (p. 656); 
(2) Electrical and Mechanical Engineering School, Kirkee ; (8) Armed 
Forces Medical College, Poona (p. a ; (4) Army School of Physical 
Training, Eve's Estate, Poona-Sholapur Road, Poona; (5) Army 
Signal School, WVanavadi, Poona; (6) Military Hospital, Vanavadi, 
Poona ; (7) Military Hospital, Aundh Camp, Poona (for tuberculosis 
patients) ; (8) National Defence Academy, Khadakavasala (p. 664) 
(buildings for this are now under construction); and (9) Artificial 
Limb Centre, Vanavadi, Poona (p. 652). 
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THE CANTONMENT AREAS. 


The civic affairs of the military areas of Poona are not adminis- 
tered by the Poona City Municipal Corporatién. They are under 
the control of two separate civic bodies, viz., the Cantonment 
Boards of Poona and Kirkee. These boards have more or less the 
same type of constitution, functions and powers. At 
the head of the board, consisting of fifteen members, is the President, 
who is always the Officer Commanding the Station. The Health 
Officer and, in the case of the Poona Cantonment, the Executive 
Engineer, and, in the case of the Kirkee Cantonment, the Garrison 
Engineer, are ex-officio members. A magistrate of the First Class 
nominated by the District Magistrate of Poona and four military 
officers nominated by the Officer Commanding the Station are tive 
nominated members. The rest, numbering seven, are elected by 
the residents of the respective cantonments. The Exccutive Officer 
of the Cantonment is the Secretary of the Board. 

The area of the Poona Cantonment is 3,442-91 acres, or about 
5:37 sq. miles, and its population, according to the 1951 census, 
was 59,011 (both civil and military). In 1951, the total number of 
houses in the Cantonment was 3,666 and their estimated rental value 
was Rs. 29,60,000. For purposes of election, the whole cantonment 
area forms one ward at_présent, but a_proposal is pending betore 
the Government of India to break it up into four wards, 

In 1950-51, the total income of the Cantonment Board was 
Rs. 12,77,896, and expenditure Rs, 18,52,541. The main items of 
income were: rates and taxes (including octroi, tax cn annual value 
of lands and buildings, tax on trades and professions, toll tax, water 
tax, conservancy tax and entertainment tax), Rs. 8,81,091; revenue 
derived from property and powers apart from taxation, Rs. 2,75,967 ; 
and grants and contributions (¢e.g., the Union Government’s grant tor 
drainage, and the State Government's grant-in-aid for schools), 
Rs. 52,029. The chief item of expenditure was “medical services 
and sanitation,” Rs. 6,42,094;;sOther important items of expendi- 
ture were “public works” (original works, maintenance and repairs 
of roads, drains, buildings, etc.), Rs. 3,05,936; “public safety and 
convenience” (¢.g., expenditure on the fire brigade, street lighting, 
maintenance of markets and slaughter houses, etc.), Rs. 1,389,849; 
and “public instruction” (payments of grants-in-aid to primary 
schools and libraries), Rs. 84,651. Octroi is collected by the Poona 
Corporation on behalf of the board, under an agrecment, and 
a lump sum is paid annually to the board as its share. 

The item of “medical services and sanitation” accounts for nearly 
50 per cent. of the total expenditure of the Board, The senior 
Executive Health Officer in military employ on duty in the canton- 
ment exercises a general sanitary supervision over the whole canton- 
ment as Health Officer with the help of an Assistant Health Officer 
(a military medical officer), a full time Assistant Medical Othcer of 
Health (an employee of the board), six sanitary inspectors, and other 
staff numbering more than 400. The Board maintains a well- 
equipped General Hospital of 65 beds with a maternity ward of 
25 beds, and also a charitable dispensary in the Sadar Bazar. In 
addition, the board makes contributions to the Infectious Diseases 
Hospital, Poona, the Mental Hospital at Yeravada, and the Leprosy 
Hospital at Khondva, for the treatment of patients sent from the 
cantonment area, 
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The cantonment maintains 25-81 miles of road. 


Both open drainage and sewerage system exist in the cantonment, 
but the latter is now gradually replacing the former. 

Water’ supply is a piped one from the Poona Cantonment Water 
Works. (p. 641). 

Street lighting is by electricity. 

There are 23 primary schools in the cantonment imparting 
instruction to 5,122 pupils. These schools are run by private 
institutions. The board pays grants-in-aid to them in accordance 


with the recommendations of the Educational Inspector of the 
State Government. 


There is a fire brigade staffed by one Superintendent, one 
Assistant Superintendent, and 11 firemen, and having an equipment 
of one fire engine, one trailer pump and one portable fire-fighting 
pump. 

The cantonment maintains a well laid out market, where | stalls 
are provided in one wing for vegetables and fruits and in another 
for meat, fish and poultry. There are two public gardens and play- 
grounds. The board makes small annual contributions to two 


libraries, the Albert Edward Institutesand the Sir Cawasji Dinshaw 
Library. 


The area of the Kirkee cantonment is 3,288 acres or about 5-18 sq. 
miles, and its population, according to the 1951 census, was 48,552 
(both civil! and military). In 1951, the total number of houses in 
the cantonment (including the suburbs of Vaitagvadi and 
Sangamvaci) was about 920, and their estimated rental value was 
Rs. 5,20,000. For purposes. of election the cantonment arca is 
divided into three wards at present, but there is a proposal to 
redistribute these into six. 


In 1950-51, the total income of the cantonment was Rs. 3,80,128, 
and expenditure Rs, 3,59,369. "The main items of income were: 
rates and taxes (iacluding cctroi, house tax, conservancy tax, water 
tax, trade tax, vehicle tax, dog tax, and entertainment tax), 
Rs. 1,68,728 ; revenue derived from property, and powers apart 
from taxation, Rs. 1,71,964; and grants and contributions, Rs. 20,000, 
The chief item of expenditure was “medical services and sanita- 
tion,” Rs. 2,906,819. Other important items of expenditure were: 
“public works,” Hs. 33,295; and “ public instruction,” Rs, 32,474. 
Octroi is collected by the Puné Corporation on behalf of the 
board, under an agreement, and a lump sum is paid annually to the 
board as its share, 


The item of “medical services and sanitation” accounts for 
nearly 57 per cent. of the total expenditure of the board, The 
senior Executive Medical Officer of the Station and Assistant 
Health Officer, both in military employ, visit the whole of the 
cantonment once a month and submit monthly reports to the board 
for consideration, aud action is taken according to their recommeda- 
tions, A staff of 164 sweepers and mukadams work under the 
supervision of a Sanitary Superintendent. The board maintains 
a hospital and an outdoor dispensary at East Kirkee Line Bazar. 
The hospital contains accommodation for 40 in-patients, both male 
and female. It has a maternity ward with six beds. The town 
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rubbish and night soil are moved by means of lorries. The drain 
system is open. The drain water is utilised for agricultural purposes, 
and when it is not so used it flows into the Mula river. 


The board maintains about seven miles of roads, most of which 
are tar-coated. 


In 1950-51, there were eleven primary schools in the cantonment, 
three of which were maintained by the board, and the remaining 
eight were given grants by the board. The number of pupils was 
8,241, 


Street lighting is by electricity. 


There is a market with 131 stalls. Sixty more stalls are under 
construction. 


Osyects.” 


The Aga Khan Palace.About five miles from Puné to the south 
on the Ahmadnagar Road is the Aga Khan Palace. It is a conspi- 
cuous landmark in the neighbourhood of Puné. It was built about 
1908 by H, H. the Aga Khan JII, the spiritual head of the Ismailiah 
Khoja community. 


During the 1942 “Quit India” campaign, Mahatma Gandhi was 
incarcerated in this palace along with his wife Kastirba Gandhi, 
Shri Mahadeva Desai, his private secretary, and some of his intimate 
associates. On 15th August 1942, Mahadeva Desai died here, to 
be followed by Kastarba Gandhi on 22nd February 1944. Their 
bodies were cremated on the grounds of the palace, and two beautiful 
marble samadhis are erected on the spot. 


The Agricultural College-—The Agricultural College estate, 
806 acres in extent, is ~ situated near the northern boundary 
of Sivajinagar. The main entrance is on the GaneSakhinda Road 
near its junction with the Fergusson College Road. The road 
leading from this entrance to the college buildings is med on both 
sides by a beautiful avenue of rain trees (Pithicolobium Samen) 
with the college main building in the background. The avenue 
is about a quarter mile long and terminates in an open space with 
a triangular lawn, beyond which lies the main building of the 
college. It is a magnificent edifice of trapstone block in coarse 
masonry having three projecting bays, one in the centre and the 
remaining two forming a part of the side wings. The frontage is 
of the Renaissance type architecture with a semi-circular silver 
dome in the centre. The dome is visible from a long distance and 
forms a centre of attraction for the college and a distinguishing 
land mark of Puné. The dome surmounts the main hall of the 
college which has a marble floor and ivory white columns 
supporting a gallery running on three sides of the hall. The hall 
has a central staircase branching off on both its sides at a level 
of about half its height and leading to the gallery. Besides the 
administration rooms, the main building provides accommodation 
for a few teaching and research sections with three lecture halls, 
a laboratory and a library with reading accommodation for 
students. Immediately on the west of the main building, a road 
branches off to the college farm. Further on the west there is 


*In addition to the old Gazetteer, “ Poona Look and Outlook,” 1951, published 
by the Poona Municipal Corporation, has been utilised for the description of 
some of the objects. 
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a large edifice of trapstone building in Renaissance style which 
accommodates the Chemical Laboratories and the Agricultural 
Economics Section. Further beyond this is a semi-permanent 
building which accommodates the Entomological Section. A road 
forming an arc of a circle and connecting with the GaneSakhinda 
Road and Vakadevadi Road at the western and eastern sides of the 
college estate, runs east-west to the south of the main building. 
The southern side of the road is bounded by the Horticultural 
block, the Modibaga orchard and the Economic Botanist’s area. 
A few yards away to the east of the main college building on the 
north side of the circular east-west road lies a two-storeyed trap- 
stone building of the College hostel, and next to it a semi-permanent 
hostel building. On the southern side of the east-west road is the 
college gymkhana ground. 

There is a dispensary and a post office in the estate. There are 
residential quarters for the college and farm staff and for some 
departmental officers and their staff. 


The Ambarkhanad (Kasba Peth), literally the elephant-carriage 
house, originally known as LAl Mahal, was built in 1636, by Sahaji 
Raje Bhosle for the use of his wife Jijabai and their son Sivaji, then 
only a boy of six. It was a strong building with many underground 
rooms. It was in this mansion; that, Sivaji attacked Sahistekhan 
(the maternal-uncle of Aurapeitey the Mughal Emperor), who was 
specially deputed to crush the “Mountain Rat,” in 1661, clipping 
the fingers of the latter’s hand while he was attempting to escape. 
The name of Ambarkhana was given by the PeSavas, who turned 
the place into a storehouse for elephant-cars or ambdris. Nothing 
remains now of the old palace or of the Ambarkhand. The site 
was converted a few years ago into a garden by the Poona City 
Municipality and is known as the Jijamata Baga, open only to women 
and children. 


Amrtesvara Temple (Sanivar Peth).—This is a group of temples, 
of which the principal one dedicated to Siva (Siddhesvar Mahadeo) 
was built in 1749 by Bhivoobai Baramatikar, sister of the second 
PeSava, Bajirava Balla] (Bajirava 1). The others, dedicated to 
Visni, Rama and Maruti, were built by Pandurang Bhat, grandson 
of Ranga Bhat Citrava, in whose line runs the hereditary priesthood 
of the temples, 


The Ananddsrama.Founded by Mahadeva Cimanaji Apte, this 
institution is housed in Budhavar Peth in its own fine building. It 
secures and publishes old Samskrit manuscripts, of which it has now 
in its possession more than 8,000, and has also published many 
Samskrit books in a series known as the AnandaSrama Samskrit Series. 
It affords lodging and boarding facilities to a few scholar sanydsis. 
Scholars have free access to the manuscripts in the library of the 
Anandaégrama. 


The Armed Forces Medical College—The main college building 
is located in the Connaught Barracks, Puné, while the Pathology 
and the Radiology departments are located in the Vanavadi area 
near the Military Hospital. The college also carries out research 
in medical matters pertaining to the Armed Forces, and _ its 
Pathology Department is the premier military laboratory in India 
which undertakes a number of researches. Civilian Sanitary 
Assistants and Air Force Medical Assistants are also trained 
by this college. The manufacture and distribution of plasma and 
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“crystalloid” solutions for the Armed Forces and the supply of 
whole blood to neighbouring military hospitals in Puné, Khadaki 
and Aundh, is another function of the college. 


The Artificial Limb Centre (Vanavadi, Poona 1).-This centre 
came into existence in 1948, and is run by the Government of India. 
Started mainly for soldiers disabled during the war, it also caters 
for civilians. 


The Ayurveda Mahdvidydlaya (and Seth Tdracand Ramnath 
Ayurvedic Hospital).-This Ayurvedic institution owes its inception 
to the first non-co-operation movement (1921), as a result of which 
some patriotic Ayurvedic practitioners were moved to establish 
a college and a hospital using indigenous methods of treatment. 
Its main building is situated in the castern part of the Puné City 
at 22, NageSa Peth, ncar Daruviila Bridge. It has its own lady 
students’ hostel and the attached hospital (Seth Taracand Rama- 
nath Ayurvedic Hospital) cn the same site, 


It trains students in the Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbi systems of 
medicine as well as in allopathy and surgery. 


The Bela-baga Temple.—This famous shrine of Laksmi-Narayana 
situated ‘on the Laksmi Road=in:Budhavar Peth, was built by Nana 
Phadanavisa. Its construction todk nearly five years (1765-69) 
and cost about Rs. 25,000... In 1779 he secured a grant to the temple 
of four villages of Vagasti (Puné), Galegaava (Ahmadnagar), 
Pasarani (Satara) and Vaneginva (Satara). This income of the 
temple was attached by Bajiriva ID but was restored by 
Elphinstone after the PeSava's overthrow. At present it is managed 
by Nana’s descendants, who stay en the premises. There is an open 
yard in front of the temple, in whieh is a shrine of Gartida under 
a vaulted canopy facing the main deities, and two shrines of Siva 
and Ganapati on either side of the main temple. 


The Bhandarkar Oriental Research  Institute.—Situated in 
picturesque surroundings, at the foot of the Law College hill to 
the west of the city, is this famous institution devoted to the study 
of oricntal learning. It was founded to perpetuate the memory 
of the noted Sanskrit scholar Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar. It was helped 
liberally by the Tatas, and the Government of Bombay transferred 
to it the manuscripts library formerly at the Deccan College and 
handed over to it the management of the Bombay Sanskrit and 
Prakrit Series with an annual grant of Rs. 12,000 attached to it. 
Inaugurated in July 1917, it began work in June 1918. It has 
a splendid stone building, built in oriental style and an ample 
guest house. It contains nearly 20,000 manuscripts collected by 
Professors Bulher, Kielhorn and Bhandarkar, during the last century. 
The institution has undertaken the task of publishing an authoritative 
and critical edition of the Mahabharata, of which eight volumes 
have so far been published. It has a Publication Department, which 
besides conducting the work of the Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Series has started a new scries called the Government Oriental 
Series, which includes texts as well as independent original works. 
The Annals of the Institute, which started as a six-monthly publica- 
tion in 1919, is now published quarterly. The Department of 
Post-graduate Instruction of the Institute is recognised by the Poona 
University as an institution for post-graduate instruction and research 
in Sanskrit and Prakrit languages and Ancient Indian Culture. 
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The Bharat Itihads Samsodhak Mandal.—This institution devoted CHAPTER 20, 
to historical research was founded in 1910 by Visvanath Kashinath == 


Rajavade, one of the pioneers of historical research in Maharashtra ar 
and a well-known scholar, in co-operation with Sardar K. C. Objects. 
Mchendale. It has its own building in Sadashiv Peth. Bharat Itihas 
The most valuable possession of the Mandal are the numerous Samalodak 
historical records (composed of original letters ; manuscripts ; copper (11) 


plates; coins; old pictures, arms, dresses, etc.), which have been 
collected with great labour and patience from different places and 
families in Maharashtra (and even elsewhere) by devoted workers. 
The Daftarkhénd, as it is called, contains over a lakh of papers, 
which have been mumbered and grouped: the unnumbered ones 
even exceed this figure. The papers pertain to a large variety of 
subjects and afford rich material for the writing of the political, 
economic and social history of Maharashtra, 


In its fine arts section there are more than 1,400 exhibits, of which 
1,050 are old paintings, 75 illustrated manuscripts, 25 maps and 
charts, 100 articles of armoury, 50 Mughal, Nizamsahi, Adilsahi, 

Marathi, Persian and English documents and hundreds of other 
miscellaneous obiects. 

The Mandal has, besides, a reference library. It has been 
publishing a quartely journal-since 1920>. Its pages contain results 
of the research conducted by the members of the Mandal and other 
useful information, The Mandal. has also published several books 
embodying original sources for the study of Maratha history. 

Bhavani's temple, in Bhavani Peth, was built about 1760 by public Bhavdni’'s Temple. 
subscription at a cost of about Rs. 5,000. A fair is held in the 2) 
Navaratra holidays in Asvin (September-October). 

The Bohori Jamatkhdnd (Raviyar Peth).—This is a meeting place Bohort 
of Bohori Mahomedans. It was built about 1780. Attached to it ee 
is a large tank and a mosque with cypressed pillars. The tank is 
filled with water from the Katraj aqueduct. The building is now 
utilised for holding the Bohora school,.the “Madarasa Madaris.” 

The Budhavér Bég.—This piece of ground, now a taxi stand in Budhavar Bag. 

the western part of Budhavara Cauka, bore a spacious mansion ey 
built by the Peéava Bajirava IT about 1813 for his public offices. 
It was a three-storeyed building with one large and one small 
chauk, After the collapse of the Maratha power in 1818, the 
British used it for housing many of their offices, a Marathi school 
and the Native General Library. In 1879, the whole palace, except 
the rear two-storeyed part called the Pharasa Khana, was burnt 
down. At present this rear part is occupied by the Puné Police 
as their city headquarters. The site of the palace was converted 
into a public garden, but this was later on destroyed to carry out 
excavating operations which resulted in the unearthing of ‘some 
large and beautiful fountains and foundations of massive plinths. 
Now, the ground is cleared for use as a taxi and bus stand. 


The Bund Garden (See p. 648 under “Poona City—Gardens ”). ae wo 


The Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Medical College (See pp. 533, 559). Byramice a 
0 Cait 
Collens, 
(16) 


The Catuhsrngi.—This is a shrine of Durgi (or Arnbregvari), Chatuhshringi. 
situated half-way up a hill reached by a short road off the (17) 
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Ganeshkhind road near the first entrance gate to the old Government 
House, now the home of the Poona University. According to 
a local legend, Durlabhshet, a rich banker, who in 1786 coined 
the two-barred copper coins known as Shivrai, used to go every 
year to the hill temple of Saptasrngi, about thirty miles north of 
Nasik. When he grew old, the goddess took pity on him and 
coming to the Catuhsrngi hill told him in a dream that he might 
worship her there and not go to Saptasrngi. 

The temple is reached by a flight of steps in stone and concrete 
and is about 200 feet above the ground. The first temple of the 
goddess was built about 150 years ago. It was a very small one, 
and it did not attract much attention even in the days of the 
Pesavas. Much more attention used to be paid to the Ganapati 
temple which is situated to the north-east of the hill near its base 
and after which the surrounding locality is named Ganeshkhind. 
The PeSavas used to make their first halt near the Ganapati temple 
whenever they went towards Bombay or places on that side. The 
temple of the goddess was rebuilt and enlarged 75 years ago. 
From a wooden structure it was transformed again into a massive 
stone and iron structure about 20 years ago. 


During the Navaratra, the first nine days of the month of Asvin, 
a big fair is held, when thowisands of devotees offer their prayers 
here throughout day and ‘night. 


The Central Buildings—This is a large three-storeyed stone 
building, with a panes area of 43,093 square feet, situated on the 
Byramjee Jeejeebhai Road, about 3 furlongs south of the railwa 
station. It is of stone masonry with fine dressed facing, “H” shaped, 
with architectural domes on three sides. It has cement and tiled 
floors, Mangalore tile roofiing and terraces at places. It was under 
construction for about seven years and was completed in 1914-15. 
The total cost was Rs. 7,15,000. The following departments and 
officers have their offices in this. building: (1) Public Works 
Department, (2) Inspector General of Police ; (3) Inspector General 
of Prisons; (4) Registrar, of; Co-operative Societies; (5) Director 
of Education; (6) Chief Conservator of Forests; (7) Consulting 
Surveyor to Government ; and (8) Director of Agriculture. 


In the same compound there are other buildings which house 
other Government offices like those of Director of Local Authorities, 
Assistant Director of Public Health, etc. 


The Central Waterpower, Irrigation and Navigation Research 
Station (CWINRES) is located below the Khadakvasale irrigation 
dam on the Mutha river. This station had its beginning in the 
Special Irrigation Division of the Bombay Government which was 
opened in June 1916, and had assigned to it the work of research on 
local problems of land drainage, reclamation and hydro-dynamics. 
The success attained by this division prompted the Bombay 
Government to raise it in 1920 to the status of a hydro-dynamics 
research station. This station was located on the Mutha Right Bank 
Canal near Hadapasara (six miles from Puné) but was shifted in 
1934, to Lake Fife at Khadakvasale, where exceptional facilities for 
hydraulic research exist. In 1987, the station was taken over and 
cunverted into a Central institution by the Government of India, 
By 1947, the Government of India and the Provincial Governments 
embarked on a number of post-war projects involving large-scale 
irrigation and hydro-electric works and harbour developments. To 
meet the situation, a new scheme was framed to expand the station 
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so as to enable it to undertake the solution of problems relating 
to—(1) River and Canal Hydraulics; (2) Navigation; (3) Soils and 
Soil Mechanics; (4) Concrete and Materials of Construction ; 
(5) Mathematics; (6) Statistics; (7) Physics; (8) Chemistry; 
and (9) Hydraulic Machinery. Early in 1948, the station was 
transferred to the administration of the Central Waterpower, 
Irrigation and Navigation Commission and was renamed the Central 
Waterpower, Irrigation and Navigation Research Station. 


The station now covers an area of about 80 acres, which is 
proposed to be extended to 136 acres. While the station has always 
in progress many rigid and semi-rigid model experiments, it is 
specially renowned for its large-scale model experiments on training 
of rivers, such as the Ganga, Yamuna and Brahmaputra. The 
experiments have covered both specific problems and basic research, 
and, as often happens, experiments on specific problems have led 
to results of a fundamental kind. 

Navigation research is expected to be a special feature of the 
station, and new sections are to be added to deal with problems 
connected with high dams and appurtenant works and hydro-electric 
development, 


The Christa-Prema-Sevd-Sangha-Asrama (near the Agricultural 
College) consists of men and ‘women désiring to express in their 
lives, by prayer and services, the love of Christ. The drama is its 
centre and a home of unmarried men, members and associates. 
The members engage themselves in various occupations outside the 
dsrama and give their free time to social and religious activities. 
Its purpose is to unite in fellowship Indians and Europeans who, 
while retaining the heritage of traditional Christianity, seek to 
enrich its understanding and practice along lines familiar to India, 
and establish ties with those of other faiths. Attached to the 
drama is a hostel for college students. 


The Church of the Holy Name {Panea-Hauda, Puné City),—This 
church, with its schools and other institutions both for boys and girls, 
is the chief centre for the Indian Christians belonging to the Church 
of India. The belfry of this church towers over the crowded 
houses of Puné City, 


(i) The Club of Maharastra (Hiri Baga, Puné 2).—This is the 
iy ae regional club of the City. Facilities are provided by the 
club for cricket, tennis, table-tennis, billiards, and cards. The club 
has a building of its own and residental quarters for members. On 
81st July 1951 the total number of members was over 1,900. 


(ii) The Deccan Gymkhana (Puné 4).—This gymkhana was started 
in 1906. It has solid structures for a ladies’ club, two pavilions, 
a billiard shed and a gymnasium, There is a wrestling arena to 
accommodate 80,000 spectators and a swimming bath built at a cost 
of Rs. 40,000 and named after Lokamanya Tilak. The gymkhana 
maintains almost all branches of the principal Indian and foreign 
games. The number of members in all branches in 1950-51 was 
1,150. A special feature of this gymkhana is its co-operative housing 
society of about 100 members, whose bungalows surround the area, 


(iti) The P. Y. C. Hindu Gymkhana (Puné 4).—This gymkhana 


was started about 1895 as a club of school boys. It received 
a constitution and the name of Poona Young Cricketers’ Club in 


1900 and was expanded into the P. Y. C, Hindu Gymkhana in 1912, 
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The Gymkhana maintains separate departments for almost all 
important Indian and foreign games. There is also a Ladies 
Department which provides games suitable for ladies. In 1947-48, 
there were 209 members in the Ladies Department and about 
500 members in all the other departments. The Gymkhana has 
also a housing society, members of which have their bungalows in 
the same area. 


The College of Military Engineering.—Situated on the Mula river, 
near the Harris Bridge, eight miles from Puné, the College of 
Military Engineering imparts basic academic engineering training of 
a degree standard to officers of the Corps of Engineers and the Corps 
of Elevtrical and Mechanical Engincers. 


The Council Hall—This is situated on the west border of the 
Puné Cantonment about half a mile S, E. of the railway station. 
the main block is double storeyed, nearly rectangular in plan, 
183’ x 53’ and 40’ to the top of the wall. It was completed in 1870 
at a cust of Rs. 1,22,940. It is in the Venctian Gothic style of 
ornamental coloured brick work. The porch in the middle of the 
west face is surmounted by a tower or companile 76’ high with low 
pitched tiled roof. On the ground floor at the N. end is the Council 
Hall 80’ x 40’ and 40’ high. There is no upper floor to the Hall. 
It is surrounded on all ~the inner» sides by a gallery 5’ wide, 
supported on light irow cantilevers. This hall is used for the meet- 
ings of the Bombay Legislative Assembly during its monsoon session 
in Puné, At the N. end of the building is a handsome circular stained 
glass wmdow. At the S. end are two rooms, each 80’ X 20’ with 
an archway between and enclosed on the outside by a verandah 
12’ wide. Opposite the centre is an entrance hall 17’ x 17, beyond 
which is the staircase with spacious landing on each floor. Along 
the walls of the staircaseis a picture gallery containing numerous 
portraits of princes of India, their ministers and sardars of the 
Deccan. On the first floor, there: are several rooms. The S. end 
room is used for meetings of the Legislative Council during its 
monsoon session in Puné. | These rooms like the rooms below them 
are surrounded by cloisters with open stone mullioned windows. 


Lobby rooms to the N. side of the hall were added in 1936 at 
a cost of Rs. 11,463. In the same year to the east of the Council 
Hall was also added a block containing six rooms which was 
connected with the main building by a covered passage way. 
Tt cost Rs. 17,534. Later on a pantry room was added. This block 
houses the offices of the legislature and provides rest and refresh- 
ment rooms for members of the legislature and also a room for 
select committees. Extensive alterations and additions have been 
planned so as to make the hall fit for the bigger legislature created 
by the new Constitution. 


The Deccan College Post-graduate and Research Institute.— 
Tormerly known as “The Deccan College,” this institution was 
a Government arts college affiliated to tle Bombay University, but 
it was closed by Government in 1983. it was, however, decided 
to re-open it in a different form as a purely post-graduate unit to 
carry on research in Linguistics and History, and it was resuscitated 
as the Deccan College Post-Graduate and Research Institute 
in 1939. Its management is in the hands of a council of manage- 
ment although the finances are met by Government. It is now 
an institution recognised by the University of Poona. 
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The building in which it is housed (the old Deccan College CHAPTER 20, 

building) is situated in very pleasant surroundings on a tract of 
rising ground about half a mile back from the left bank of the Places. 
Mula-Mutha river, about 2% miles north-east from the Puné railway Poona. 
station. It was completed in 1868 at a cost of Rs. 2,50,000, nearly 5 ran 
half of which was contributed by Sir Jamsetjee gees , Bart. Postar Patio 
It is Gothic in style and built of gray trap with high pitched red  gnd Research 
iron roof. It is double-storeyed, two wings (each 154’ x 26’) Institute. 
forming with the main building (242’ x 528’) three sides of (25) 
a quadrangle to which there is a vaulted carriage entrance beneath 
the tower close to the north-west angle. All three of the inner faces 
are arcaded on both storeys, the arcades being 10%” wide. The 
main building houses the library of the Institute and also provides 
working rooms for the Director and the professors. The out- 
buildings include the Director's bungalow, students’ hostels and 
mess rooms. 

De Nobili College (Aundh Road).—The De Nobili College is De Nobili College. 
a theological college conducted by the Jesuit Fathers, primarily for (26) 
the training of members of their own order. It is named after Robert 
De Nobili (1577-1650), a prominent missionary and a Samskrit 
scholar. The building in which the college is housed contains 
about a hundred separate rooms for professors and students, spacious 
chapel, library, lecture halls, refractory and recreation rooms. 

District Court Buildings.~These buildings, consisting of three main District Court 
structures, are situated N. of Puné City beyond the Mutha river Buildings. 
between the railway bridges and the Shivaji Bridge, and face the (27 
main Ganeshkhind Road. Construction work was started in 1925 
and was completed in 1929, and the total cost, including cost of 
land, was approximately Rs. 18,00,000. The buildings are massive 
and two-storeyed with terraces on top. They house the District 
Court, the Small Cause Court and other civil and magisterial 


— 


courts. 
The Dulyd (Rocking) Maruti’s Temple.—This temple is in GaneS& Dulya Maruti, 
Peth near the Nagjhari stream on the eastern boundary of the old (28) 
city. This Maruti gets his name“ Dulyi” (Rocking) because he 
is believed to have rocked or swayed with grief while the Marathas 
were being destroyed on the fatal field of Panipat (1761). The 
first temple was built about 1680 by a Puné Brahman. It 
was repaired and enlarged about 1780 by a Brahman lady. About 
this time a second temple was added to it by a cabinet maker. 
About 1880 both the temples were renewed and joined together by 
subscription among the people of Ganesa Peth. 
The Empress Botanical Gardens (See under “Poona City—- Empress Botanical 
Gardens,” page 643). ri 
The Engineering College.-The Engineering College main build- Engineering 
ing was erected in 1868, with the help of a donation of Rs, 50,000 College. 
made by nplsin Jehangir Readymoney. It is Saracenic Gothic in (80) 
style and is built of local gray trap and covered with a low pitched 
tiled roof, Many new additions have been made and are still in 
progress. The total cost of all the buildings, when complete, is 
expected to be 37 lakhs of rupees. The buildings are situated on 
a 23-acre piece of land in Sivajinagar between the Central Railway 
line and the right bank of the Mula just above the railway bridge. 
The Bombay-Puné Road cuts through this tract with the buildings 
standing on either side of the road. The hostels, the gymkhana 
and the playground are situated on the opposite side of the railway 
A Bk VE 2-42 
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line. The workshop attached to the college is one of the largest 
and best equipped of its kind in India. There are separate 
laboratories tor Mechanical Engineering, Electrical Engineering and 
Tele-Communication Engineering. (Also sce pp. 552, 558). 

The Fergusson College—About a mile north of the Deccan 
Gymkhana spreading out at the foot of a small range of hills, now 
known by the name of the college, are a group of buildings belong- 
ing to the Fergusson College. The college started its career in 
1884, when it was housed in the old Gadre Vada in the city. It 
was named after Sir James Fergusson, who was then Governor of 
Bombay. It was shifted to its present site in 1895, when 
its main building was completed. The other two important buildings 
of the college, the N. M. Wadia Amphitheatre and the Jerbai 
Wadia Library, were put up later and they form two sides of 
a rectangle, the main building forming the third. The Jerbai Wadia 
Library is one of the biggest and the best equipped of all college 
libraries in Bombay State. The several buildings being additions 
from time to time through nearly sixty years, reflect faithfully the 
changing trends in architectural fashion. From the Gothic arches 
and wooden floors of the main building we have here specimens 
of modern streamlined R. C. C. structures in the two new lecture 
halls equipped with modern furniture, raised seats and tube lights. 
The Mutha Left Bank,Canal running north-south through the 
premises is a special attraction. (Also see p. 550). 

a) Fitzgerald Bridge (See under “Poona  City~Bridges,” 
p. 637). 

Fire Temples—Puné has two Fire Temples. One of these 
(Sardar Dastur’s Fire Temple) in the N. of the Nana Peth was 
completed in 1824 by Mr. Sorabji Ratanji Patel, a sardar, and was 
rebuilt in 1877 by Khin Bahadur Dastur Nasarvanji Jamaspji. The 
second (Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Fire Temple) near the Synagogue, 
was finished in 1844 by Sir-Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy. To the E. of this 
temple, in the centre of a three-cornered plot, is a fountain called 
the Jamsetjee Fountain. 

The Ganapati Temple in Kasbé Peth.—This Ganapati temple is 
said to have been a rude enclosure, first built by cowherds who 
saw a large piece of rock shaped like Ganapati and daubed it with 
red-lead. When, about 1636, Sahaji Bhosle built the Lal Mahal 
palace at Puné, his wife Jijabai built a small stone temple to this 
Ganapati. The temple, originally a small dark room covered 
with a roof which barely sheltered the image, has grown 
into a two-storied building, with two halls or  sabhd- 
mandapds in front of the image, paved with white marble, and 
large verandahs for devotees on the W. side. One of the sabhd 
mandaps was added by the dthaghares (first eight Brahmin 
families) of Puné, viz., Bhirange, Dharmadhikari, Dhere, Kalange, 
Kanade, Nilange, Thakar, and Vaidya. The other was constructed 
by G. S. Diksit, a sardar. The deity is locally regarded as one of 
the town guardians whose blessings should be asked on all religious 
and social ceremonies and celebrations. 


The Gayakavad Vadd, in Narayan Peth, is now the home of the 
Kesari-Maratha Trust. The place is hallowed by the memory of 
the late Lokamanya Tilak whose abode it was. Lokamanya Tilak 
purchased it from the Gayakavad of Badod& about 1905. Since 
then, it has undergone many additions and alterations. It has, 
apart from the press and the office of the Kesari and the Maratha 
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newspapers, a large library and a reading room. A large bust of 
the great patriot faces every visitor just. in front of the main 
gateway. 


Ghédsirdm’s Vddd.—Situated to the west of the reservoir near 
St. Mary’s Church, Stavley Road, this was the magnificent mansion 
of the notorious police chief, Ghasiram Kotval (1742-91). The 
story goes that on the 30th August, 1791, he confined a number of 
Telang Brahmins in a cell so small and so unhealthy that during the 
night twenty-one of the prisoners died of suffocation. When news 
of these murders got abroad, Ghasirdm was stoned to death by 
an angry mob. All traces of the mansion have disappeared, but a part 
of a two-storeyed building of cut-stone forming the gateway of 
the mansion, with ornamental stone arches and pillars and, in the 


west wall, an overhanging stone window with pillars and canopy, 
are still standing. 


Gliderdrome (Phursungi, about 8 miles south-east of Puné on the 
Southern Railway).—This gliderdrome is maintained by the Indian 
Gliding Association Ltd. The opening ceremony of the drome was 
perfomed in November 1950. The association receives subsidy from 
the Government of India, and it trains persons in gliding, The 
centre is equipped with a number-of.primary and secondary gliders, 
and there is a winch for launching the gliders. 


Hingné Stree-Shikshan  Sansthé.—Formerly called the “Hindu 
Widows’ Home Association,” this institution is the result of the 
amalgamation of two separate institutions established by Dr. D. K. 
Karve. One was the Anith Balikashram, founded in 1896 for the 
education of young, poor and desérving Hindu widows with a view 
to making them self-reliant and useful to society, and the other was 
the Mahila Vidyalaya, started in 1907 in the city to educate unmarried 
girls and also the inmates of the Anath Balikashram., The latter 
was shifted to the present site, at Hingné Budruk, a village about 
4 miles south-west of Poona City (now included in the Corpora- 
tion limits) in 1900, where-aplot.was given for it by the late 
Rao Bahidur Ganesh Govind Gokhale. Here in a mud-hut (now 
preserved as a monument), was housed the original Anath 
Balikashram. The Mahila Vidyalaya was shifted there in 1912. 
Both were amalgamated in 1915 and the Hindu Widows’ Home 
Association became a general institution for the education of 
married and unmarried girls and widows. 


At Hingné, around the nucleus of the mud-hut, are the institu- 
tion’s many departments—(1) Mahilashram High School preparing 
students for the S. 8. C. Examination; (2) Parvatibai Aghya ika- 
shala—Training College for Primary Teachers; (3) Anandibai Karve 
Primary School. 


The institution owns about 18 acres of land together with the 
buildings worth about three lakhs of rupees. 


(See also p. 599 under “ Voluntary Social Service Organisations ”}. 

The Hirabéga is the old Town Hall of Puné and is situated on 
Tilak Road. It is at this site that Balaji Bajirava, the third PeSava, 
had built a pleasure house. The Club of Maharastra is situated 
on a part of the site, and the rest is occupied by the Deccan Club. 


The Holakar Bridge (See p. 688 under “Poona City—Bridges ”). 
A Bk VE 2-422 
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Holakar’s Temple.About 60 yards S.-W. of the S. end of 
Holakar’s Bridge and 3-45 miles from the Head Post Office in 
an oblong enclosure (90’X70’) is a temple raised to Vithoji 
Holakar, and his wife who committed sati. It is now called the 
temple of Mahadeva. The temple was built by one of the Holakars. 


The Jamsetjee Bund (See P. 637 under “ Poona City—Bridges ”). 
The Jijamata Garden (See p. 644 under “ Poona City—Gardens ”). 


The Jumé Mosque (Aditavar Peth), the chief Muslim place of 
worship in the city, was built about 1839, by public subscription. 
Since then additions have been made from time to time. The 
mosque consists of a large stone hall (60’ x 30’), with a dome. The 
back wall has a niche with a step against it, and is covcred with 
texts from the Kuran. The yard in front of the mosque is used for 
Muslim social and religious meetings. 


JogeSvari—This is a well-known temple in Budhavar Peth (in 
a lane known by the same name), devoted to the goddess Ambabai. 
This Jogesvari temple is known as the “Red Joge$vari” temple, 
there being another “Black JogeSvari.”” near Kotava] Cavadi in the 
same peth. JogeSvari, like the Ganapati in Kasba Peth, is considered 
as one of the guardian deities of Puné, to which a formal invitation 
is to be extended on auspicious occasions, Jike marriages and 
thread ceremonies. This temple dates back to the sixth or seventh 
century A.D. On the sides of the main temple are platforms with 
images of Vithoba, Mahadeva and Ganapati. The holy days of the 
temple are the Navaritra (September-October). 


The Katraj Aqueduct. (See p. 638 under “Poona City—Water 
Supply”). 


Khadaki Battle Field.-At Khadaki, on 5th November 1817, was 
fought the battle between ;the troops of Pegava Bajirava II and 
those of the British, which resulted in the defeat of the former and 
the end of Maratha rule in Puné. The actual place of battle is 
the area measuring about 20 square miles and lying between 
Dapodi, Ganesakhinda, Khadaki and the Sangama (where the British 
residency was then situated). The main body of British troops 
was camped at Khadaki, on the site between Holkar’s Bridge and 
the Ammunition Factory, under Colonel Burr. Both the regular 
and the subsidiary battalions under Major Ford were in their lines 
at Dapodi. Of these the subsidiary troops withdrew from the 
British before the battle. A strong British guard was stationed at 
the Sangama residency. Just before the Maratha attack was 
launched in the afternoon from the line connecting the 
Sangama with GaneSakhinda, Elphinstone, the Resicient, left 
with his guard and joincd the main body of British troops at 
Khadaki. A little later, Major Ford’s force also joined with the 
British troops drawn up on the Khadaki plain facing Ganesakhinda, 
The battle lasted till about 7 p.m. Elphinstone — personally 
supervised the British moves. The Maratha troops were led by 
Bapa Gokhale. Bajiriva watched from the Parvati hills. 


The Khadakvaslé Dam and Lake Fife (See p. 639 under “Poona 
City—Water Supply ”). 
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The Khunyé Muralidhara Mandir.—Situated in the south-western 
part of Sadasiva Peth, this Sri Krsna Mandir was built in 1797 A.D. 
by one Dada Gadre, a leading sdévakdr during the days of the last 
Pegava. Its sanguinary name seems to have been derived from the 
skirmish which took place between some Arabs and a company of 
British soldiers, at the time of the inception ceremony, resulting in 
a few deaths. Another version, given in the first edition of the 
Gazetteer, states that Nani Phadanavis being struck by the beauty 
of the marble image of Krsna, holding the Mute, prepared by Gadre 
to be installed in the mandir, took a fancy for it and having failed 
to persuade Gadre to part with it peacefully, determined to seize 
it by force. He accordingly sent a unit of Arab cavalry to the 
place where the religious ceremony was taking place. But 
by an irony of fate the Arab svdrs went to another place 
by mistake and in the meanwhile the installation ceremony 
was carried on uninterruptedly. Having come to know of their 
mistake, the Arab svdérs returned to their charge and attacked 
Gadre’s men and killed a few of them. Nana Phadanavis resigned 
himself to the inevitable and gave up the idea of seizing the image. 
Hence the epithet khunyd (murderous). 

The idol of Sri Muralidhar, described as Tandava (dancing) 
Muralidhar and Radha were specially-made by Bakhat Ram, a noted 
sculptor from Jaipur. The images of Muralidhar and Radha have 
a height of 1-11” and 1’-8%” respectively.. The pedestal of the 
images is made of a single black stone and has 16 internal and 
20 external beautifully carved corners. 


The temple consists of two  parts—the main temple and the 
sabhamandap. The sabhdmandap is a spacious hall for holding 
religious discourses. The annual festival of janmdstami (eighth of 
the dark half of sravan) is celebrated ona grand scale and during 
the Dipotsava festival (observed from full moon day of Sravan to 
Agvin) various charming designs are drawn in pastal colours and 
variegated chalks on the floor of the sabhimandap and exhibited 
to the crowds of people who make it a point not to miss this display 
of a specialised art. 


Kumbhar Ves Dharan (See p. 637 under “ Poona City—Bridges”). 


Lake Fife and Khadakvaslé Dam (See p. 639 under “Poona 
City—Water Supply”). 


The Law College.-The large cream-coloured building of the Law 
College is located in the Yerandavana ward at the foot of a hill, 
now known as the Law College Hill. This vast high hill, cvergrown 
with numerous trees, planted according to a plan and carefully 
nurtured, lends a green background to the College. The main gate 
facing east leads to a beautifully laid out garden. A wide flight of 
marble steps leads to a lofty central tower from which the whole of 
Puné can be seen at a glance. There is a swimming-pool situated 
behind the main building. 

The Lord Reay Maharastra Industrial Museum.--The Industrial 
Association of Western India, at the helm of which were men like 
Justice Ranade, Lokamanya Tilak and Sri M. Viésvesvaraya, 
organised in 1888 an inter-provincial exhibition of indigenous articles 
and handicrafts of India in Puné. The exhibition committee 
collected exhibits and funds for a museum, and when the museum 
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was formed in 1891, it was managed by the Industrial Association 
of Western India, who later on handed it overto the Puné 
Municipality. In 1896 the museum became defunct and was uot 
revived till 1930. The management and maintenance of this museum 
is now governed by the Lord Reay Maharastra Industrial Museum 
Act (XXXII) of 1947. 


Membership of the museum is open to the public on payment, 
and members consist of patrons, paying Rs. 5,000 and more; life 
members, paying Rs. 500 or more; donors, paying Rs. 800 or more ; 
and ordinary members paying Rs. 10 as annual subscription. 


The management and maintenance of the museum is entrusted to 
a board of trustees the constitution of which is laid down in the 
Act. On the board are to be represented, in addition to the members 
of the Museum, the Government of Bombay, the Puné Municipal 
Corporation, other local bodies making monetary contributions to 
the museum, local commercial and industrial interests, the Ranade 
Economic Institute and the Gokhale School of Economics and 
Politics. 


The museum is engaged in a number of activities and has 
a number of sections, viz., Information Bureau ; Library and Reading 
Room; Patent Section; Emporium, of Arts and Crafts; and Educa- 
tional Displays on Industries. It also organises large-scale 
exhibitions, It is visited by a large number of people every year. 


Memorial Halls— 


(i) The Chiplunkar Memorial Hall._This is the upper storey 
of the Patwardhan Memorial Hall of the Mahirastra Sahitya 
Parisad on Tilak Road [vide (iv) below] and is named after 
Visnusastri Ciplénkar (1851-58), -one of the leaders of the 
literary renaissance in» Maharastra, editor of Nibandhmala and 
a founder of the New English School, Puné. 


(ii) The Gokhale Hall, Laxmi Road.—This was built to 
perpetuate the memory of »G. Ky Gokhale (1868-1915), eminent 
Indian leader and founder of the Servants of India Society, and 
opened on September 28, 1934. The hall is situated on Laxmi 
Road and is a two-storeyed building (75 x 50’) with a large 
stage and an auditorium on the ground floor, and another hall 
on the top flour. It is built in half-dressed polished gray trap 
with carvings and ornaments in cement concrete. The total cost 
was more than Rs. 1,50,000, all met through donations. 


(iii) The John Small Memorial Hall, Budhvar Peth.~-This was 
built by the Free Church of Scotland Mission. 

(iv) The Patwardhan Memorial Hall, Tilak Road.—This is the 
ground floor of a_ two-storeyed building belonging to the 
Maharastra Sahitya Parisad and is named after Madhav Trimbak 
Patwardhan (or Madhav Julian), a celebrated Marathi poet, critic 
and lexicographer. 

(v) The Tilak Smérak Mandir, near S. P. College, Tilak Road.— 
This was built at a cost of Rs. 30,000 to commemorate the name 
ee ee Tilak (1856-1920) and opened on Ist August 


The Meteorological Observatory, Poona 5.—Among the many 


All-India Institutions in Puné is the India Meteorological Offce— 
the technical headquarters of the Meteorological Department af 
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the Government of India, situated near the junction of the 
Sivaji Road and the GaneSakhind Road, a few hundred yards S. E. 
of the Sivijinagar Railway Station. 


The Meteorological Office—popularly known as the “ Observa- 
tory ”"—is a huge three-storeyed building, dominated by a_ clock 
tower more than 120 feet high and surrounded by a well-laid out 
arden with lawns and variegated flower beds. The building is 
uilt in Deccan trap stone with ornaments in grey marble and gives 
the appearance of simplicity and strength. The central tower 
carries a lift within itself and also a spiral stair-case leading to the 
top, where are installed various scientific instruments recording the 
direction and speed of air currents. 


The building is the seat of the Deputy Director-General 
(Climatology and Geo-physics) and Deputy Director-General 
(Forecasting), the latter of whom is responsible, among other things, 
for the issue of the Indian Daily Weather Report. 


Morobé Déddd’s Vidd.—Morobi Phadanavis was a cousin of 
Nana Phadanavis and was also Prime Minister of the Pegava 
Savat Madhavarava for a short time. His mansion in Budhavar Peth, 
with its carved pillars and inlayed wooden ceilings and intricate 
trellis work, was perhaps the best specimen of fine wooden work of 
Pegava days. Most of it however, soon fell into ruins, The Vada has 
pee out of the hands of the Phadanayis family and its inside has 

een considerably altered. 


Nageésvar's Temple.—This temple in Somavar Peth is believed 
to be the oldest temple in Puné, though neither its date nor its 
founder’s name is known. Its style, and the ornament on its tower 
seen to show that it belongs ta Muhammadan times, perhaps to 
about the end of the sixteenth century. The ling, which is said 
to be a natural rock, is about four feet below the outside level. 
Legend says that the famous Maratha saint DnyaneSvara used to 
bathe in the well near this temple. NageSvar is referred to by the 
saint Namadeva in his devotional compositions, which means that 
the time of the construction of the temple goes back to as early as 
about 1,300 A.D., which is the time of Namadeva. 


The Nand Vada@—or mansion belonging to Nan& Phadanavis, the 
illustrious prime minister of the PeSavas,—was built by him for his own 
residence just to the south of the Sanavar Vada. Nothing but the 
divénakhand (hall of audience), stands today. The divdnakhand is 
built in the popular kalamddn style, the main rectangular 
structure, supported by carved wooden pillars done in the 
cypress (suru) pattern, being flanked on either side with 
sloping roofs standing on a row of smaller pillars. The hall 
is built in black polished wood and exhibits beautiful specimens 
of ornamental wooden carvings. The rest of the structure was 
demolished, and the Deccan Education Society of Puné has built 
a fine stone school building there, which houses their New English 
School, In 1952, Puné Corporation purchased the building from 
the Deccan Education Scciety to house the municipal offices. 


The Narapatagir Temple.—Under the later PeSavas, the sect of 
Gosavis assumed considerable importance as traders as well as 
fighters. A special ward called Gosavipura in Somavar Peth is 
named after them and here one of their saints, Narpatagir 
Gosivi, built this temple, which has a cistern and a fountain. 
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Narasoba’s Temple.—Built about 1788 by one Gani Josi, the 
Narasoba’s temple in SadaSsiva Peth has a stone shrine with a spire 
and a wooden hall. The image is that of Nara-sirnha (man-lion), the 
fourth incarnation of god Visna. The image has a lion’s mouth 
and is shown tearing to pieces the demon Hiranya-Kasyapi, who 
lies in its lap. 


The National Chemical Laboratory of India.—Built between 1947 
and 1949 this laboratory is situated on the Pasana Road on 
a beautiful plateau covering en area of approximately 470 acres. 
It has a floor area of about 1,80,000 square feet. The main build- 
ing 1,50,000 square feet) with east and west wings, in addition to 
a central wing, houses the library, museum, administrative offices, 
auditorium, laboratories and stores. Auxiliary buildings (30,000 square 
feet) are intended to provide boilers, gas cine and pilot 
plants. A feature of interest is that the basement is a dug-out tunnel 
from which the service mains for water, gas, electricity and steam 
have been worked up vertically. This provides an_ efficient 
distribution of services. 


This institution is one of the most important links in the chain 
of national laboratories which the Council of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research has sponsored, It, is intended to harness knowledge 
and investigation in the field of chemistry for the benefit of industry 
throughout India. 


Scientific work is conducted through the following seven 
divisions :—(1) Inorganic and Analytical Chemistry, (2) Physical 
Chemistry, (8) Organie Chemistry, Chemistry of High 
Polymers, (5) Biochemistry and Biological Evaluation, (6) Chemical 
Engineering, and (7) Survey and Intelligence. In addition to these, 
there is a division for administration of the laboratory which may 
undertake standardization and production of pure chemicals, 

There is an up-to-date library containing over 12,000 volumes on 
various subjects in chemistry. A few hundred journals on subjects 
in pure and applied chemistry are received. 


The National Defence Academy.—This is situated at Khadakvasla, 
11 miles from Puné. The Academy estate lies in the 
foothills of the Sahyadri that form the western water-shed of the 
Mutha valley, and comprises a shallow, elongated trough, some 
6,000 acres in extent, stretching across the valley almost to the left 
bank of the river. On one side is Lake Fife, and in the near back- 
ground, almost overshadowing the lake, above which it rises 
a sheer 2,300 feet, is a beetling crag crowned at its summit by the 
crumbling walls of the historic fort of Sinhagada. 

The buildings of the Academy are now in course of erection. In 
addition to the usual] instructional accommodation, comprising 
class-rooms, laboratories and workshops, the Academy will have 
an Assembly Hall, Library, Museum and Memorial Hall, the usual 
Quartermaster Stores, Guard Room and Armoury; residential 
accommodation for the cadets and staff, a welfare centre and 
a hospital; recreational facilities including a stadium, club houses, 
gymnasia, swimming pools, squash courts, cinema, etc., and 
ancillary buildings such as markets, laundry, bakery, dairy, 
stables and garages. The scheme is designed to provide 
residential, educational, technical and recreational accommodation 
for 1,500 Officer Cadets, Service and Tutorial staff numbering 250, 
2,000 other ancillary staff, and a total population of 15,000. 
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The genesis of the Academy is to be traced to the Government 
of India’s decision in 1945 that the most suitable form that the 
Indian National Memorial of World War II could take was a Military 
Academy on the lines of the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, with this difference that, whereas West Point catered 
for the education and basic training of only army officers, the Indian 
Academy is intended to train officer cadets of all the three branches 
of the Defence Services for commissions in the Army, Navy and 
Air Force. Khadakavasala was selected as the site for the Academy 
on the recommendation of a committee presided over by the 
Commander-in-Chief. The points that weighed with the committee 
were that the Academy would be near Puné, would not be far from 
the sea, and would enjoy a temperate climate almost throughout 
the year. In its opinion, Khadakavasalé met “all the requirements 
on an ideal site.” 

Nivadungyd Vithobd’s Temple.—Nivadungya Vithoba’s Temple in 
Nana Peth was built about 18380 by a Gujarati banker named 
Purusottam Arhbiidis. The image is called Nivadungya because, 
it i said, it was found among nivadunga (prickly pear or cactus) 

shes, 


The Nawrosjee Wadia College—The buildings of this college, 
built between 1936 and 1942,/ are’ situated north-east of the 
railway overbridge crossing the Bund Road a few hundred yards 
off from the Council Hall. Three of them house the three main 
departments of the college, Arts, Science and Electrical Technology, 
and a fourth is an Assembly Hall. The others include four large 
blocks of hostels, two for men and two for women students, a dining 
hall, professors’ quarters, workshops and gymkhana pavilion. The 
buildings are built in stone, and combine strength, modernity and 
harmony. The long line of round columns on their wide arcades 
lend an air of dignity and poise to them. The Assembly Hall has 
a beautiful stage, well-equipped green rooms, a large furnished 
auditorium accommodating “about a thousand persons, and 
an entrance hall topped by a -gallery_overlooking the stage. 


Omkéresvars Temple.—This temple of Mahadeva was built on 
the bank of the Mutha in Sanavar Peth by one Krsnaji Panta 
Citrava between 1740 and 1760 from funds raised by public 
subscription. Sadisivarava Bhai, a cousin of Nana Saheb Pesava, 
contributed about Rs. 1,000 per month towards its cost for six years, 
while the work was in progress. The temple faces east and is 
reached by a large and imposing gateway in the midst of a high 
and massive fortified wall built in Saracenic style. The gateway 
leads to a large paved courtyard with side ranges of brick vaulted 
rooms. In the centre of the courtyard is the main temple dedicated 
to Omkaresvara with a small shrine in front containing a life-size 
stone bull, the Nandi. Two fights of steps or ghdts, cne from 
the main temple and the other from outside the main gate, run 
north to the river bed. The sandbank by the side of these two ghdts 
is used as a cremation ground. The temple is held in great 
veneration. The levels of the different temple doors are so arranged 
that the water of the river when in flood just enters and fills the 
courtyard and the shrine. Unless the ling is Hooded once at least 
in the year, the rains are regarded as scanty, 

Paficdlesvara, also called PataleSvara (god of the nether world) 
is a rock-cut cave temple in Sivajinagar on the Jangali Maharaj 
Road. It has huge pillars and a shrine of Siva in the centre, with 
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the Nandi in front under a circular canopy, all apparently hewn from 
a single rock. 

Pdrasanath Temples.In Guruvar Peth (formerly called 
Vetél Peth) is a group of four temples dedicated to the 
twenty-fourth Jain saint Parasanath, close to each other, 
two of them in one enclosure. The oldest of Parasanath’s 
temples lay in Kalevavara (in Sukravar Peth) which was then 
outside the City. Later on, in 1750, the PeSavas granted the site 
of the present main temple, where two buildings, one for 
Cadedimbari (or white-clothed) and one for Digdémbari (sky-clad) 
Jains, were built, both by public subscription. The temple of the 
Digambari sect is now in the same state in which it was originally 
built ; but the temple of the Cidambari sect, which is dedicated to 
god Parasanath, proved too small, and the form of the temple was 
changed. Between 1830 and 1834 the Jains raised public subscrip- 
tions and built a temple to Risabdev, the first of the Tirthankars, at 
a cost of Rs. 3,000. Since then they have kept adding out-houses to 
the temple from year to year. 


All the four temples are gaudily painted and decorated with 
coloured chandeliers of various shapes and quaint glasses, globes, 
and other ornaments. A car procession takes place on the full moon 
of Kartika (October-November), 


Sir Parasurambhai College—This college is run by the Siksana 
Prasarak Mandali of Puné, Formerly known as the New Poona 
College, its name was changed. to “Sir Parasurambhau College” 
in honour of the memory of Sir Parasurambhau, Raja Saheb of 
Jamkhandi, whose son made a handsome donation of two lakhs of 
rupees to the Mandali in 1928.) The college building was completed 
in 1926 at a cost of Rs. 4,40,000.. It.is situated on a spacious and 
picturesque site a few hundred yards from the foot of the Parvati 
hill, which forms a background. to it. Modern in architecture, it is 
plain in construction and suited to the needs of an educational 
institution. The college estate measures nearly 28 acres. 


The Purnakuti,Situated on the Yeravade Hill, opposite the Bund 
Garden, this palatial building attracts the attention of all visitors to 
this garden. The main building is spread over an area of about 
14,000 square fect and the compound, gardens and roads occupy 
about 21 acres. It wus built between 1920 and 1922, by 
Sir Vithaldis Thackersey, a wealthy merchant of Bombay, as_his 
private residence, The Parmakuti has become famous as the place 
where Mahatma Gandhi stayed during his twenty-one days’ fast in 
May 1933. 

The Parvati Hill and Temples.In the S. FE. corner of Puné, is 
the temple-topped rock of Parvati Hill, which, with bare stony 
sides, rises 2,111’ above mean sea level or 261’ above the city. 
Up the E. face of the hill runs a broad flight of 108 steeply rising 
steps, leading to an imposing naubatakhdnd (big drum house) which 
is the entrance to an octagonal enclosure containing the historical 
temple of Parvati and DevadeveSvara. This enclosure is surrounded 
by a brick and cement wall about 16’ high. In this wall is a row 
of rest rooms and a couple of stairways leading to the top, on which 
runs a passage with an outer battlemented wall about four feet high 
provided with loopholes. In the centre of the enclosure is the 
chief temple of Siva and Parvati, a rather handsome building in the 
modern Hindu style with a spire with gilt top on a plinth about 
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a foot above the general level. At each corner of the plinth is 
a small domed shrine, to the sun-god in the S.-E., to GaneSa in the 
S. W. to Ambabii in the N. W., and to Visni in the N. E. ‘Together 
with the central shrine, these comprise what is known as 
the Siva-Paficiyatana. Between the plinth and the gate bearing the 
naubatakhdnd, is the sacred bull Nandi, under a plain canopy. 
The main shrine and the verandah are paved with white marble out 
of donations given by devotees. The shrine has three metal images, 
that of Siva (DevadeveéSvara) made of silver, holding two small 
images of Parvati and Ganeéa on its lap. The latter two images 
were originally made of gold in 1749 but were stolen about 15 years 
back and were replaced by brass replicas. In a separate enclosure 
to the W. of the main temple is a smaller temple of Kartika Swami. 
Custom forbids women to take the darsana of this austere sage-god. 
To the S. is a third temple of Visnii. 

The story goes that Kasibai, mother of Balaji Bajirava 
PeSava, suffered from sore feet and came to reside in the Mastini 
arden for a change. All possible efforts were made to cure her 
ut to no purpose. She then prayed to the hill-goddess Parvati to 
restore her to health, and her ailments immediately stopped. The 
image of the goddess then was in a neglected condition and the 
PeSava’s mother asked her dutiful-son, to build a temple in honour 
of the goddess Parvati, and Balaji complied with her request, and 
built the temple. 

The author of the * Pegava’s Bakhar’ gives a different version. He 
says that Balaji Bajiriva built a temple of Siva in honour of Raja 
Sahii of Satara to perpetuate the Jatter’s memory. 


The Pesava Balaji Bajirava was greatly attached to the idols and 
himself performed the worship of the deities on every Ekadasi day. 
In 1760 he guilded the spires of the temples with gold weighing 
1,020 tolas. In 1768, when the Nizam’s forces destroyed the 
town of Puné, the idols in the Parvati temple were removed 
elsewhere and were again brought here and replaced with 
religious ceremonies. In 1755, Balaji Bajirava, built private 

uarters on the hill for change and recreation and he often visited 
Hien, They are still known as the “vada” (palace). 


The fourth Pesava, Madhavarava, also showed great regard_ for 
his father’s dearly loved hill, and constructed in 1766 the “Siva- 
paficiyatana” temples referred to above. The thread ceremony of 
Pegava Savai Madhavarava was performed on the hill in 1779 with 
great pomp. Bajiriva IJ, the last PeSavi, commenced a_ storeyed 
palace here, but it was never completed, and the completed parts 
were destroyed by lightning in 1816. 


The Parvati Lake, now a dry rectangular basin about 550 yards 
long and 225 yards broad, covering an area of about 25 acres, lies 
about half a mile N. E. of the Parvati hill, and to the south of the 
city. The lake formerly was a beautiful pleasure-resort fringed 
with rich gardens and stately trees with a wooded island in the 
centre. The idea of building the lake seems to have occurred after 
the building of the KAtraj aqueduct which passes through and along 
the east bank of the lake. The lake was a pleasing addition to the 
Hirabag, where Baliji, the third PeSava, had built a pleasure house. 
Aneat flight of steps with intercepting paved landings led from the 
pleasure house to the margin of the lake. A piece of raised ground 
left in the centre to form an island was afterwards turned into 
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a garden called Sarasbaig. A small temple of Ganapati was built 
there some time after. 


The Corporation has developed the site into an open air arena and 
recreation centre. The Club of Maharastra is situated on its eastern 
side. A sizable swimming pool is being constructed there by the 
Club. The Ganapati temple, referred to above, still stands. There 
is also a small Maruti temple in the centre of the basin. 


The Pesava Udydna (See p. 646 under “Poona—Gardens”). 
The Phule Market (See p. 646 under “ Poona—Markets ”). 


Sri Hari Mandir.—The Puné Prarthana Samaj was founded in 1870. 
In 1878 a small Mandir for the Samaj was built in Budhvar Peth. 
In the open space in front of this mandir the samdj later built 
& more spacious new mandir and named it the Sri Hari Mandir. 
In 1921 the samdj built on the site of the old mandir an dsrama and 
called it the Bhandarkar ASrama as a mark of gratitude for the 
services rendered by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar to the cause of the 
theistic movement and particularly to the Puné Prirthana Samaj as 
its president for many years. The d§rama houses a library and 
provides accommodation for mission workers. 


Queen Mary's Technical School for Disabled Soldiers.— 
Established in 1917, Queen: Mary’s Technical School for Disabled 
Soldiers is situated between the Khadaki Railway Station and the 
Poona University. The school is a charitable institution, All its 
assets amounting to more than 20 lakhs of rupees have been 
contributed by donations from the public, war funds and other 
charitable funds. Its affairs are managed as a limited liability 
company by a Board of Directors, of which the Sub-Area Commander, 
Puné, is the Chairman. The object of the school is to impart 
technical training to disabled personnel of the Defence Forces in 
trades such as oil engine driving, tailoring, hosiery knitting, hand 
and power loom weaving, electricity, and dyeing and _ printing. 
There is accommodation for 100 students. Students receive, while 
under training, Sree cooked food, accommodation, clothing, a small 
stipend, and wages according to saleable work produced, and railway 
warrants from and to their homes. 


The school is affiliated to the Education Department of the 
Government of Bombay. Each successful candidate receives 
a school diploma and a Government certificate. 


The Homi Mehta Colony for Disabled Soldiers, attached to 
Queen Mary’s Technical School, serves the needs of some ex-trainees 
who live with their families in the colony, work with the equipment 
and raw materials provided, and thus earn a living. 


Successful trainees are helped to find employment in ordnance 
factories, civil Government departments, military units and under 
private employers, through the Employment Exchanges. 


The Race Course, an oval 14 miles and 31 yards in circuit, 
encircles the general parade ground, near the centre of the belt of 
open land that runs down the Cantonment from N. to S. The 
course lies between the Infantry lines in the W. and the Empress 
Gardens in the E., and its southern end passes close to the Solapur 
Road. The course has been in use for more than a hundred years. 
The races are managed by the Western India Turf Club Ltd., which 
have their office near the course. 
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Raja Kelkar Historical Collection (“Mahatma Sadan”, 689 1/2, 
Natu Bag, Sadashiv Peth).—-This is a private museum owned by 
Shri. D. G. Kelkar. Occupying an area of about 3,000 square feet, 
this museum contains—(1) about 20,000 original manuscripts of the 
Pegava period; (2) some ancient stone sculptures belonging to 
2 B.C.—-10 A.D.; (8) 50 pieces of coin and copper plates; 
(4) about 600 miniature paintings of all Indian schools; (5) about 
50 illustrated manuscripts; (6) 150 varieties of lamps. of the 
medieval period; (7) 150 nut-crackers of various patterns ; 
(8) a large number of pieces of old textile products ; and (9) handi- 
crafts, like ivory chessmen, dice, etc., used for indoor games. 


The Raj Bhavan (Government House).—This is situated on either 
side of Aundh Road No. 1 at mile No. 4 near the Catuhsingi 
temple. The Government House buildings at Ganeskhinda having 
been handed over to the Poona University in 1948, new buildings 
had to be raised for the residence of the Governor and his personal 
staff, The present residence of the Governor is the old staff quarters 
for the Governor's personal staff, situated on the west side of Aundh 
Road No. 1, to which considerable extensions were carried out in 
1948-49. A new building was put up to serve as the Governor's 
personal Guest House. The old quarters for the Military and Private 
Secretaries to the Governor were altered to serve as the new State 
and Guest House. The old Sub-Divisional Officers’ quarters served 
as the bungalow of the Secretary to the Governor. A Defence 
Department building, which was being used as a mess was taken 
over to serve as offices for the Governor's Secretary and the 
Comptroller. Godowns, compound walls, and tennis courts were 
erected to suit the needs of the new Raj Bhavan. All these exten- 
sions and alterations have cost more than five lakhs of rupees, In 
1452, staff quarters were erected at a cost of more than three lakhs 
of rupees. 


The Rameésvara Temple.This temple of Siva in Sukravar Peth, 
a few hundred yards east of the Phule Market, was built by Jivaji 
Pant Anna Khasagivale who also founded the peth _ itselt. 
Additions and alterations were made in 1870 and 1878. 


St. Andrew's Church (Vanavadi Lines) set apart for the use of 
members of the Established Church of Scotland, was built by 
Government about 1861 and has room for about 500 people. 


St, Anne’s Chapel (Solapur Bazar).—This chapel, built in 187], 
is subordinate to the Nossa Senhora da Conceicao’s Church, Nana 
Peth. It has roorn for 350 persons. 


St. Joseph's Convent (near the centre of the Sadar Bazar) is 
a pretty little cut-stone building in grave Gothic style with a roof 
of Mangalore tiles. It was built in 1865 from public subscriptions, 
Government doubling the amount subscribed. Staffed by the 
Jesus and Mary nuns, it consists of two high schools, one preparing 
children for Cambridge examinations, and one for the S. S. C. 
examination. There is a large boarding attached to the schools. 


St. Mary's Church (on Stavley Road) was consecrated b 
Bishop Heber in 1825. This was the principal English Chure 
under the old Ecclesiastical Department. It is now rur by the 
mad Fathers. Its spire can be seen from almost any part of 
uné, 
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St. Patrick’s Church (near the Empress Gardens).—The _ spires 
of this stately building rising above a forest of trees is a landmark 
on the eastern end of Puné. It was built in 1850 especially for 
the Roman Catholic troops and their followers living at Ghorpadi 
and Vanavadi. In 1886 it became the Cathedral See of the first 
Bishop of Puné. 


St, Paul's Church (near the Puné Head Post Office).—Built after 
the style of Sainte Chapelle in Paris and consecrated in 1867, 
this is a plain stone building with belfry and small windows. 


St. Xavier's Church (Convent Street, Sadar Bazar) is a substan- 
tial stone building in the Gothic style built about 1865. The 
entrances are sheltered by small Gothic arches. The church has 
a steeple 71 feet high with two bells. It is served by a sera 
of Jesuit Fathers, who also run St. Vincent’s High School, whic 
is situated closely opposite. 


The Sambhaji Bridge—formerly Lakadi Bridge (See p. 640 under 
“ Poona—Bridges ”). 


The Sambhaji Udydna (See p. 646 under “ Poona--Gardens ”). 


The Sanivaravida.—The Sanivaravada was perhaps the finest 
palace of the time (1730-1818) when. it was built as the chief 
residence of the Pesavas. Its construction was started by Bajirava I 
about 1780 and since then it went on having additions and altera- 
tions during the period of every successive PeSava. Most of the 
vast mansion was destroyed by fire in 1828, and all that remains 
today are the enclosure, plinths and the surrounding wall. The 
walls are 20’ high and the enclosure is 184 yards long and 
164 yards broad. The lower 53 of the walls are built of solid stone 
and upper 15’ of brick. “The walls have nine bastions and 
five gateways. There are four bastions to the N. wall, two at the 
corners and two in the middle on either side of the Delhi gate, the 
raost imposing gate that faces Delhi-in the N, direction. The other 
two corners have two bastions and the remaining three walls have 
one each in their middle. Of the five gateways, two each are 
in the N. and E. walls and one in the S. wall. The gates are given 
different names. The main ore in the N. wall facing N. is called 
the Delhi Daravajhi, flanked by two twelve-sided bastions built 
in massive blocks of stone and topped by a serrated parapet. The 
other gate in the same wall is to the E, of the Delhi gate, is 
smaller and is called “Jarnbhula” gate owing to a tree of Jambhula 
grown there. In the eastern wall are two gates, one being called 
“ Khidki” as it was always closed and the entrance was opened 
through a smaller window. The other gate in that wall was called 
“Ganesa”, on account of its vicinity to the Ganpati Mahila (and 
also because there is a small image of Ganapati in a niche in the 
wall just outside the gate). The fifth gate is in the S. wall facing 
S. and was called “Mastani” after the beautiful Muslim mistress 
of Bajirava I who had her apartment near this gate. All the gates 
have big wooden doors thickset with large iron spikes to ward 
off elephants at a time of attack. Above the main entrance facing 
N. is a large hall with a wooden ceiling supported by wooden 
pillars carved in the celebrated cypress pattern. This hall is known 
as the Nagarkhana, where drums used to be beaten and sanai 
played every day. This practice has again been started by the 
Bombay Government from 26th January, 1949. The wall is so broad 
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as to enable big carts to pass thereon and has a parapet on the 
outward side with loopholes for shooting, 


The site of the Sanivaravada was chosen by the second PeSava 
Bijiriva Ballila (1721-40), who, according to the well worn 
stery, saw, while riding, a hare turn on a hound, and_ thought 
that a house built on that site would never be besieged by any 
one. There were some huts there occupied mostly by Kolis. These 
were cleared and the Kolis were given another site in 
Mangalavar Peth. Construction work on the mansion was 
commenced on 10th of January 1780, and completed by 
22nd January, 1782. The mansion built by Bajirava 
consisted of two storeys only and its cost was Rs. 16,110. The 
construction of the wall was commenced in 1731, but the work was 
stopped on the orders of Sahu, the king of the Maratha State. 
$ahii also told the Pegava not to put the main entrance to the N. 
as it would mean a war with Delhi for whose Mughal ruler Saha 
had a soft corner. In deference to Sahi’s wishes, work on the 
north gate was stopped and not restarted until Sahi’s death (1749) 
after which it was finished by Nandsaheb, the third PeSava, in 1752, 
The year 1755 saw the completion of the outer walls; and in 1760 
the stone bastions were raised. 


The palace as it finally stood was a seyen-storeyed building with 
four large and several smaller courts or cauks. These courts or 
cauks had taken their names from their occupants, decorations 
or uses. 

(1) Ganapati Rang-Mahal.This was the main hall of audience 

where all important state functions used to be held, 
It was built by Balaji Bajirava in 1755, for the celebra- 
tion of the Ganapati festival, A beautiful marble image 
of GanesSa was installed: in a wall; under a portico, whose 
walls were painted with pictures depicting scenes from the 
Puranas. At the other end of the hall were fountains 
edging a rich flower garden on the other side. 


(2) Nacic& Divanakhana—Dancing Hall. 

(3) Arse Mahal—Hall of Mirrors. 

(4) Juna Arse Mahal—-Old hall of Mirrors. 

'5) Dadasihebanci Divanakhana—Hall of Raghoba. 

(6) Thorlyé Rivineaé Divankhana—Hall of the Elder Peéava. 

(7) Narayanaravinca Mahal—Hall of Narayanarav. 

(8) Hastidanti Mahal—Ivory Hall—so called because there was 
much ornamental inlay work in ivory in this hall, 


(9) Gokak Mahal—deriving its name from the various objects 
kept there having come from Gokak in Karnatak. 


The halls were in the form of a standish or kalamdan with 
a central main hall with square ceiling and side compartments 
with sloping ceilings like the aisles of a church, The pillars 
supporting the main halls were of wood cut in the cypress or suru 
pattern and were joined together on the top by thick cusped 
arches. The ceilings were covered with beautiful wooden tracery 
in different animal and creeper patterns. The woodwork was 
painted with figures of trees and men or scenes from the Purdnds in 
enamel and gold. Bhojraj, a very skilful artist from Jaipur, was 
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specially enaged for executing this work. The stone work inside 
the courts was throughout finely chiselled and polished. Most of 
the important courts had central fountains. There was the fountain 
of a thousand jets, the cascade fountain of coloured lights and 
sparkling fountain of running rainbows. The former can still be 
seen in the form of a huge lotus with over a hundred pipe outlets 
on each of which twirled a seven-fold arm; the cascade fountain 
on the opposite side still shows its great depth into which the 
water poured over glass slabs behind which were coloured lights 
set in wall niches; while the large square and shallow tank not 
far from the latter still show how the water was coloured in seven 
different sections and then allowed to mix and mingle through 
a maze of open channels until all the thousand shades met in the 
centre basin and joined their colourful blaze in such harmony that 
the water turned to its natural colour again to the great amazement 
of the visitors from all parts of India. 


The palace contained many special rooms assigned to different 
departments. These included Treasury, Store, Records, Library, 
Jewellery, Armoury, Medicine, Picture Gallery, etc. The Library 
contained very valuable works in Sanskrit and other languages ; 
the Art gallery had the paintings of well known artists ; the museum 
possessed many objects acquired with great skill and effort. 


The height of the palace is not known. It is said that the spire 
of the Alandi temple twelve miles N. of Pun@ was seen frcm the 
uppermost terrace. All round the palace thick iron chains were 
hung on the walls to ward off lightning. From a cistern in the palace 
water was raised to the seventh storey and carried to the different 
ceuks of the palace. The story is told that while the palace was 
being built, no one thought of the water-supply except a_ skilful 
mason who stealthily built.a duct under the wall and made a reservoir 
near the Ganesa gate. When the palace was finished and the 
PeSava was arranging to bring water from the Katraj aqueduct into 
the palace he saw no way_except by. pulling down a part of the 
enclosure wall with the building on it. The mason showed his 
duct and was rewarded for his foresight by the grant of a village 
near Ahmednagar. In 1788 the Phad Cauk was rebuilt under the 
superintendence of Nana Phadanavis. In 1811 an Asmani Mahal 
(sky hall) built by Bajiriva Il was burnt down. After the battle 
of Kadaki (1817), the palace was occupied by the British. At first 
it was turned into a military hospital and later on put to other 
uses. On Thursday, the 2lst February, 1828, the palace was 
caught in a fire which lasted two days and reduced the whole to 
ashes, leaving only the bastions and the Nagarkhana. The space 
within the walls was later on used for a variety of purposes—for 
the Puné reserve police, for civil courts, ete. 


the work of excavating the whole site was undertaken by the 
Archaeological Department, and to-day its fountains stand out 
amidst green lawns, and its courtyards and foundations and steps 
give us a glimpse of what the palace must have looked like in its 
heyday. The balcony on the Nagarkhana gives a magnificent view 
cf the whole enclosure inside and the big crowded Sivaji Bridge 
outside. The palace is now treated as an ancient monument. 
The Government of Bombay have recently decided to use the 
grounds of the vada for housing, in a suitable museum and library, 
historical records and relics bearing on Maratha history. 
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The Sangama.—The Sangama is the place where the Mula and 
Mutha rivers meet. A little below the meeting, the river Mul]i- 
Mutha is 480 yards across. Near the “Sangama” is a tomb or 
samaddhi of a famous Maratha bard Saganabhai. There is 
also a temple in the vicinity with a gopura in the South Indian 
style. The Sangama is a place of considerable historical interest 
also. Here Sir Charles Mallet, the first British Resident to the 
PeSva’s court, built a house in 1787, now the official residence of 
the District Judge of Puné. The Resident obtained from the 
PeSava this piece of land for his permanent residence, which he 
developed into a park with a beautiful building in the centre. 
A succession of Residents lived there, the Iast one being 
Mountstuart Elphinstone who assumed that office in 1810. The 
“Residency,” the abode of the Resident, was attacked by the 
PeSava’s force on the 5th November 1817. In Elphinstone’s time 
the residency included the adjoining grounds of the present 
Engineering College as well as the English cemetery close to the 
present Sangama Lodge. 

The Sassoon Hospitals and Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Medical College.— 
These hospitals situated about 450 yards from the Puné Railway 
Station are composed of two old buildings bearing the name of the 
Sassoons, David and Jacob, two wealthy merchants of Bombay. 
The David Sassoon building is.one of the largest and handsomest 
buildings in the Puné Corporation area. It was constructed 
between 1868 and 1867 at a cost of Rs. 3,10,060, of which Rs. 1,88,000 
was contributed by David Sassoon. The building is in the English 
Cothic style, built of the local gray trap, rectangular in plan 
227’ x 50’, its longer side facing east-west. It is double-storeyed, 
the rooms having windows on both sides opening into arcades so 
as to afford through ventilation and shade. On the ground floor, 
in the northern half of the building, are two male wards, one 
47 X 23% and the other 71k’ x 22%’, and in the southern half are 
located the office rooms of the Civil Surgeon and the Resident 
Medical Officer and two female wards of 47’ x 284. On the first 
floor are rooms of the same size as those on the ground floor, those 
to the north being female and children wards and those to the 
south male wards. Over the porch (rear side) is the operation 
theatre and on the ground floor the X-Ray Department. At the 
south-west angle a masonry tower with a clock and water cistern rises 
96 feet, above which it carries a sheep-pitched roof 24 feet high. 

The Jacob Sassoon Building, also a two-storeyed one, is situated 
to the west of the David Sassoon Building. On the ground floor 
of the building are two male wards and on the first floor female 
end children wards. 

Other buildings adjacent to these buildings have been put up 
from time to time to meet the growing needs of the hospital. They 
are quarters for nurses and for the resident medical officer, the 
out-patients’ department and dispensary, maternity wards, post- 
mortem and mortuary building, ete. 

Two grand buildings parallel to each other are in course of 
construction, one for housing the Medical College and the other 
for the expansion of the hospital. 

These new buildings are sited oft the main road leading to the 
Puné Railway Station in the compound of the existing hospitals. 
The lay-out of these is so arranged as to form an entrance 
quadrangle admeasuring roughly 215’ x 250’. When the work. is 
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completed, a magnificent entrance with a facade having Indian 
motifs in design will lead to this quadrangle. Two other impos- 
ing entrances, confronting each other and similar in design, one to 
the hospital and the other to the college, will be axially placed 
with a spacious drive. Hoth the buildings are four-storeyed R. C. C 
frame structures with pre-cast concrete panel walls for the exterior 
and brick panel walls for the internal partitions. 


The hospital building is designed to house a spacious out-patients’ 
department with its administrative units, ward pavilions, operation 
suites, maternity wards, kitchen, laundry, and allied services and 


‘medical officers’ quarters. It will accommodate a few class rooms 


and examination halls on the upper floors of the administrative wing. 
The main ward wings will extend from north to south. There will 
be 15 wards in all with a capacity of 32 beds per ward. There is 
provision of a fully equipped X-Ray Department with Deep and 
Superficial Therapy units and Operation Theatres (air-conditioned) 
ou modern lines. 


The Medical College is planned to admit about 100 students per 
annum, with provision of 16 class rooms, 3 big lecture halls, a library, 
a pathology museum, and an assembly hall capable of accommodut- 
ing 650 persons and provided..with modern conveniences such as 
concealed lighting, facilities for stage performances, etc. 


The Servants of India Society (See p. 596 under “ Voluntary 
Social Service Organizations ”). 


The Poona Seva Sadan Society (See p. 600 under “Voluntary 
Social Service Organizations”), 


Shaikh Sallas’ Tombs.—The two Shaikh Sallas, Thorla (elder) 
and Dhakta (younger), are two Muhammadan shrines or dargahs 
on the southern bank of the Mutha river. They stand on the site 
of two Hindu temples of NarayaneSvar and Punesvar. Accordin 
to the local tradition, in_1290, Syed Hisa Mohidin Khalal an 
four other Muslim ascetics’: came from Delhi, desecrated the two 
temples, threw away the lings and turned the temples into durgahs. 
The temple of Narayanesvar became known as Shaikh Hisa 
Mohidin’s shrine or the elder Shaikh Salla’s shrine, and the 
Punesvar temple as Shaikh Salla-ud-Din’s shrine or the younger 
Shaikh Salla’s shrine.° 


The Thorla Shaikh Salla’s shrine lies on the Mutha below the 
Sivaji Bridge. The suint’s tomb is a square white edifice 
surmounted by a round dome, girdled by a serrated parapet. 
The ruins of the original Narayanesvar temple are still scattered 
about to the S. W. of the saint's tomb. They consist chiefly of 
stone columns and lintels, some in their places and others strewn 
over the ground. The columns and the lintels and the form -of 
the old temple are in the old Hindu style. 


The Dhakt4 Shaikh Salla’s shrine.—About 250 yards lower down 
on the river bank stands the tomb of the younger Shaikh Salla. 
pe ae the inner doorway a large monument of no great elegance 
‘s the tomb of a grandson of Aurangzeb who is said to have been 
ouried here for a year and his remains then removed to Aurangabad. 

*Later researches have cast a doubt as to whether the pirs came to Puné 


together. These researches tend to prove that Syed Hisa Mohidin Pir came 
really half a century later than Shaikh Salla-ud-din Pir. 
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-The large dome with the gilt crescent is the tomb of Shaikh Salla, 
and still further to the left is a mosque on the site of the Punesvar 
temple, whose images are said to be buried under the floor of the 
mosque. The mosque bears marks ot its Hindu origin in three 
doorway pillars, two of which are old Hindu work, square at the 
bottom, then rounded, then octagonal, and again square. The door 
isalso Hindu with a Ganapati niche in the lintel. 

The Shreemati Nathibai Damodar Thackersey College for Women 
(Karve Road, Yerandavané)._The college was first started at 
‘Hingané, a village near Poona, in 1916. A separate building for 
the college was completed in 1923, with the help of a handsome 
‘donation of Sir Vithaldas Thackersey, a millowner of Bombay, and 
since then the college is run in Poona in its present spacious 
building. The building is built in stone and is surmounted by 
a small dome giving it a conspicuous appearance in its surroundings. 
The college is affiliated to the Shreemati Nathibai Damodar 
Thackersey Women’s University founded by the illustrious Dr. D. K. 
Karve. There is a spacious hostel and a big open proune providing 
ample facilities for games. Situated at the foot of a small hill, in 
the midst of natural surroundings through which runs the lovely 
Mutha Canal, the whole setting of the college is very ideal for quiet 
and consistent work. 

(See also p. 557 under “ Department of Education”). 

Sinde’s Chatri._Amongst the architectural ornaments of Puné, the 
memorial of the great Mahadaji Sinde, known as Sinde’s Chatri, 
would rank very high. Erected by Maharaj Madhavarava 
Sinde upon the site of the great warrior’s funeral pyre, this is 
a handsome and imposing edifice at Vanavadi in the OE of Puné. 
Towards the southern end of the Prince of Wales Drive a turning 
to the left leads to Sinde’s Chatri. This stands in a large paved 
quadrangle surrounded by high smooth walls built of cut-stone 
blocks. The iinposing entrance faces E. and consists of a great 
gate-house, with a Dindi Darvaja, and surmounted by an upper 
gallery and pavilions resting on the heads of elephants, gaily 
coloured yellow, blue and grey,/and=a cannon ball in each curled 
up trunk. The doors are of wrought iron emblazoned with the 
arms of Gwalior. The upper part of the gate is the Naubatakhana, 
where drums are beaten at midnight and twice during the day in 
honour of the dead. 

Inside the spacious court rises the Chatri, a high central build- 
ing, its square walls pierced by a double line of coloured glass 
windows, and its roof edged with squatting rsis boldly carved and 
brightly coloured. The interior of the hall is very handsome; it 
has a magnificent marble floor and carved and fluted pillars also 
painted ike marble. The ceiling is painted in harmonious shades 
of blue, yellow, and green and is brilliantly illuminated with crystal 
lamps and gilded chandeliers. Here are preserved the great 
Sinde’s palanquin, his umbrella and long-handled tans (the 
thatra camars), the emblems of his high station. . 

Six black marble steps lead to an inner hall of sombre columns 
in an antique design. A marble Nandi looks towards a door 
guarded by dvdra-pdlakas (gate-keepers). Above is a painted and 
a quiet figure of Sarasvati, vind in hand. In the dim light of the 
inner shrine a statue of Mahadaji Sinde is seen seated in a recess 
in the main wall opposite the door. He is dressed in his robes of 
state and wears a turban in the Sinde style. In front of him the 
floor is usually strewn with trays laden with silver ornaments. In 
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the centre of the floor is a ling of green jade. Mahadaji Sinde died 
at Vanavadi in 1794. 


Chatrapati Sivaji Bridge—formerly the Lloyd Bridge (See p. 640 
under “ Poona—Bridges ”). 


The Sivaji Tank Garden—(See p. 646 under “ Poona—Gardens ”). 


The Somavdr Peth Garden—(See p. 646 under “Poona— 
Gardens”). 

Someévar's Temple—This temple of Mahadeva in Aditvir Peth 
was built by one Narayanarava Nata about 1830. It was rebuilt in 
polished trap and marble columns in 1884 by public subscription, 
The ling is said to be a natural rock like that of Omkaresvara and 
is held in high veneration. The festival day is Mahasivaratra 
(February-March). 

The Synagogue (Moledina Road).—This place of Jewish worshi 
is a handsome structure with a lofty tower and spire situate 
450 yards to the south of the Puné Head Post Office. It was built 
in 1887 by Mr. David Sassoon. It is a lofty church-like structure 
in the English Gothic style, built of red brick with trap stone 
arch work and window. mullions.. At the east end over the porch 
is a red brick tower 90’ high, carrying a clock and bells and 
surmounted by a spire. 

The Synagogue (Raste Peth).-The synagogue was built in 1921 
for the Bene Israel community. 


Seth Tdradcand Rdamnath Charitable Ayurvedic Hospital—(See 
p. 603 under “Voluntary Social Service Organizations”). 


The Puné Theosophical. Lodge {(Ambaraf Camp, near Servants of 
India Society)._The Puné Lodge of the Theosophical Society was 
founded in 1882 by Col. Olcott, the first President of the International 
Theosophical Society. The Theosophical Society is a non-sectarian 
body of seekers after Truth. Since 1927, the institution has its own 
two-storeyed building in the Armbarai Camp. 

The Tula& Baga Temple (Budhavar Peth).—This temple was built 
by Balaji Bajirava, the third PeSava, in 1761. It stands on the site 
of a garden of tulasi, the sacred plant, from which fact it derives its 
name. The Tulasi Baga is about one acre in area and has two doors. 
The enclosure contains three main temples, one of Rama in the 
middle, of Ganapati on the right of Rama, and of Siva on the left. 
Rama’s temple has three beautitul white marble images of Rama, Sit& 
and Laksamana, which are usually magnificently clothed and 
ornamented. The temples of Ganapati and SivA are smaller. In 
front of Rima across the portico is the small shrine of Hanumana. 
Over the gateways are two drum-houses where drums are beaten 
daily at regular intervals. It is bounded by rows of shops sellin 
household articles. These shops have acquired great popularity an 
are highly patronised by Puné housewives. The yearly Rama-Navami 
festival is celebrated in this temple on a grand scale. 

University® Buildings (Ganesakhinda).—The abode of the newly 
founded Puné University, the stately mansion at Ganegakhinda, was 
the official residence of the Governor of Bombay during the monsoor 
season. It is a large building in Italian Gothic style, and built of loca’ 
gray trap rock. It is surmounted by a high square tower (100 fee 
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high) and a flagstaff. It was begun in 1864 and finished in 1871, at CHAPTER 20, 
a cost of 16 lakhs of rupees. The frontage extends 300 feet north =< 
and south. The northern portion was divided between the darbdr Places. 

(drawing room), dining room and conservatory, on the ground floor. soon 
Above were bedrooms. The southern part contained the Governor's University 
Office and private quarters, There is a big swimming-pool inside Buildings. 
the spacious compound. The mansion has two well-kept lawns (106) 
adjoining it and is surrounded by a variety of majestic trees. Since 
1949 the newly constituted Poona University has taken its abode 
there and has effected many changes and alterations to suit its needs. 

Vincent de Paul's Roman Catholic Church (120 yards N. E. of Vincent de Paul's 
the Khadaki Artillery Mess) was consecrated by Bishop Carr in Chere 
1841 and has seats for 600 persons, 

- The Vetala Temple.—The Vetala temple in Guruvar Peth (formerly vVetdla Temple. 
Vetala Peth) is an ordinary looking popular temple of Veta] (king (108) 
of ghosts). It has a shrine, a chamber and an outer hall. In the 
shrine is placed on an aitar the rugged statue of Vetal encrusted 
heavily with red lead, with large eyes and long whiskers, In front 
of the shrine is a small Nandi. There is a bell in the temple, 
donated to it by one of the PeSavas in fulfilment of a vow 
that he would offer a bell if the casting of a certain cannon was 
successful. The image is a pillar..of cement built over a round 
undressed stone, which, about’a hundred, and fifty years ago, was 
brought from Bapgaon, a village in the Purandar taluka. Vet&l is 
wors nip ed by all classes of Hindus, but wrestlers and sorcerers are 
especially attached to it. 

The Vigsnti: Mandir in Gosavipura- in Somavar Peth is one of the Vishnu Mandir, 
three charitable works built in 1846, at’a cost of Rs. 1,830,000, by (109) 
a wealthy Gosivi named Bava Narpatagir Guru Kisanagir. To 
remedy the deficient water-supply of Gosavipura, Bava Narpatagir 
laid a branch from the Katraj aqueduct and built public cisterns, 
this temple and a rest-house, The objects of worship in the temple 
are images of Visnii and Lakémi, Mee 

The Visramabdza Vadd.-Now the abode of the Puné Municipal varineidae 
Corporation, this old palace of the Pesavis has had a very chequered ( 110) 
history. Built by the last Pesavi, Bajirava IJ, for his private 
residence during 1803-09, it became in 1818, under the British, 

a college for the students of veddnta and Sdstrds. Thereafter, from 
1856, it housed for a time the Deccan College, and from 1868 the 
Poona High School. A large portion of it-two quadrangles in the 
front—were burnt down in 1879, after which sundry repairs were 
made. The vddd was taken over by the City Municipality in 1922 
after the abolition of the Poona High School. It is a large three- 
storeyed mansion 260 feet broad and 215 feet long. It consists of 
three cauks or quadrangles surrounded by three-storeyed buildings, 
which were formerly open halls supported by beautifully carved 
wooden pillars, which are still preserved. The vddd faces east 
ind is remarkable for its beautiful entrance surmounted by 
t balcony. Ten massive pillars in the cypress form line the outer 
rerandah of the gateway and similar columns appear on the 

plendid upper balcony, its canopy-shaped roof supported by 
mnamental wooden figures of monkeys. The three quadrangles are 
vell paved squares, and in the third one are three water cisterns. 

2 a line. The Municipal Corporation has effected many alterations 
nd additions in the old building. 


The Wellesley Bridge (See p. 689 under “ Poona—Bridges ”). weet 
(an) 
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Wireless Station, Dighi._The Beam Wireless Transmitting Station 
of the Government of India Overseas Communications Service is 
located near the Dighi village, about 8 miles along the Puné-Alandi 
road and occupies an extensive area of about 770 acres. It is also 
reached via the Puné-Nasik road and is prominently visible from 
a. distance on account of its 280 feet high group of steel masts. It 
forms one of the vital links in the general organisation of overseas 
communications between India and the rest of the world. 


The Overseas Communications Service handles all foreign telegraphic 
traffic, telephonic traffic, and facsimile or radio photographic service. 
The three main centres which help to contact the foreign countries 
with India are—(1) the controlling station at Bombay ; (2) the beam 
wireless transmitting station at Dighi; and (3) the beam wireless 
receiving station at Daund (Dhond). The central office at Bombay 
is a transit station for radiograms, cablegrams, and photo-telegrams 
coming into and going out of India. 


The beam wireless transmitting station at Dighi was erected in 
1927, with its own power house, radio transmitters, transmitting 
groups of aerials, and radio telephony terminals. The power house 
has three 3-phase, 50 cycle, 123 kilowatt alternators with prime 
movers running on crude oil, four cylinder 184 B.H.P. Mirrless diesel 
engines and associate switch gear, Bulk power is also obtained from 
the Poona Electric Supply Co. The high power radio transmitters 
are housed in two adjacent rooms, epee designed master 
oscillators control the frequencies within the prescribed international 
tolerance. In some cases crystal control is possible. The output of 
ee ge is fed into specially designed and erected directional 
aerials. 

The transmitters cover the entire gamut of wave lengths at present 
quie tor day and night operation of our Overseas Telegraph and 
Telephone Services to (1) the United Kingdom, (2) the United States 
of America, (3) China, (4) Australia, (5) Indonesia, (6) Thailand, 
and (7) Japan, and also an internal service between Bombay and 
New Delhi. 


There are two principal aerial systems in use. (1) The Marconi 
Franklin Beam Aerial of elaborate and precise construction havin 
280 feet high masts supporting an extensive vertically suspended 
spaced radiator aerials with a spaced curtain of reflectors designed 
ta produce a sharp beam of radiated waves. (2) The Diamond or 
Rhombic aerial, which has the advantages of low cost of erection and 
maintenance; comparatively low height; ability to cover a high 
range of frequencies; and cheaper, open parallel wire feeders. 


Connected with the Beam Wireless transmitting station at Dighi 
is the Radio Telephone Terminal housed at Kirkee. This controls 
overseas radio telephony, checking the incoming and outgoing speech 
levels. The speech received from the inland Telephone Exchange is 
converted (speaking technically, “inverted”) into different 
frequencies to make it unintelligible to the average radio listeners, 
after which process, the inverted speech modulates the high power 
radio transmitter. In the reverse process, the inverted speech received 
at the Daund receiving station is reinverted to plain speech and 
passed on through Government trunk lines to private subscribers. 

The necessary direct current for the radio transmitters at Dighi is 
obtained by stepping up the locally generated A.C, supply throug 
step-up transformers connected to diode rectifiers; and in some case: 
mercury vapour rectifiers. 
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Pir (19° 14’ N., 73° 43° E.), a village pleasantly situated in 
a deep valley about 13 miles W. of Junnar, has at the source of the 
Kukdi a ruined Hemadapanti temple (40 x 12’) constructed of most 
richly carved stones. Goddess Camund& dancing on a_ corpse, 
Siva dancing the Tandav, Visnii in the Varah (Boar) form, Har- 
Gauri, Ganpati, Nagoba, Bhairava, forty yoginis, the navagrahas 
(nine planets) are some of the stone figures found carved in the 
wall-niches of the temple. The temple ministrant is a Kofi. 


Purandara (18° 17’ N., 78° 52’ E.; ht. 4,545 ft), is a famous 
fortified hill about 25 miles S. of Puné and about six miles S. W. of 
Sasavada from where a very fair road leads to the foot of the 
Purandara hill. Adjoining Purandara on the E. and connected by 
ie Bhairava Khind, is Vajragada or Rudramala (4,422 ft.), a minor 

ort. 


The formation of Purandara is varied by two risings. The 
higher one, which is crowned by the KedareSvara temple, forms 
the upper fort of Purandara, while on its northern face, 300 ft. 
below the temple and more than 3,000 ft. above the plain, runs 
a level terrace on which stands the military cantonment, flanked 
on the E. by the barracks and on the W. by the hospital. The 
northern edge of the terrace is defended by a low wall with 
several semicircular bastions and a gate flanked by two_ towers. 
This is called the Maci (terrace fort). From the foot of the hill 
the ascent is led by an easy wide road, which, passing by the 
cantonment and hospital, runs towards the upper fort and ends 
in a flight of rude stone steps reaching the Delhi Gate, the 
entrance to the main fort. 


Quite a number of interesting old vestiges—dating from pre- 
Muslim to late Maratha period—are scattered all over Purandara 
and Vajragada. The oldest and most mysterious ruins are 
a series of caves in the south-western and south-eastern faces of 
the cliff-cone to the E. of Vajragada.. Both forts have a number 
of tanks cut into the rock, some of them half-subterranean cisterns, 
with rock-cut steps leading down. Late Bahimani mosque in 
NizamSahi palace, Bini Darvaja, Kedare$var temple, Purandare$var 
temple, PeSava Madhavarava’s pavilion, Abaji Purandare’s magazine, 
Bahamani hall, Khada Darvaja, Savai Madhavarava's temple, are 
some of the noteworthy vestiges. 


In Maratha history, this mountain fort has played a prominent 
role. The siege of Purandhar in A. D. 1665 was the prelude to 
Sivajis famous visit to the Mughal court. And with the rise of the 
Pefavas it became the summer residence and refuge of the Puné 
court. Madhava Rao I often stayed in it. Madhava Rao II was 
born here, and Nana Phadanavis directed from here the affairs of 
the Maratha confederation in many of the troubled years of civil 
war. It had played an important role under the Bahmani and 
Nizamshahi dynasties, and there are indications that it was 
occupied and in service even as early as the Jate Hindu Middle 
Ages. 


Rajagada Fort (18° 15’ N., 78° 41’ E.; ht. 4,574 ft.), famous as 
the first capital of Sivaji, is located about 15 miles N. W of Bhor 
and about 30 miles S. W. of Puné. The fort mainly comprises 
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three mdcis (terraces),—the Padmavati mici to the N. E., the 
Sanjivani macf to the S. and the Suvela m&ci to the S. E.—and the 
Bale Killa (inner fort) centrally located. The fort is reached through 
three gateways, the Ganjan darvajé to the E., the Pali darvajd to the 
W. and the dindi (gate) to the S. of Suvela mci. The approaches to 
the fort are, one from Margasani village, ten miles from Nasarapir 
on the Nasarapir-Velhé road, another from the Pabe brook-cross- 
ing onthe same road, and the third from Male, a village at the tail 
end of the Bhatghar lake and about three miles S. of Rajagad. Of 
the old vestiges the fort has the Padmavati temple, Ambarkhana and 
signs of a palace and stables on the Padmavati maci, and the 
RameSvar temple with a number of carved stone figures on the 
Suvela maci. 


Rajamaci (18° 49’ N., 73° 24’ E.; ht. 2,710 ft.) is an isolated 
double-peaked fortified hill on the main line of the Sahyddris, about 
six miles as the crow flics and ten by path N.-E. of the Bor Ghat. 
The two peaks, steeply fortified, are known as Srivardhana, and 
Manaranjana forts. Srivardhana, the eastern and higher fort, is 
in places strengthened by a triple line of wall. There is a rock- 
cut chamber, once used as a granary, and close by a large open 
rock-cut reservoir. Manaranjana, the outer hill, less completely 
protected by nature, is very carefully fortified with two high strong 
lines of wall. On the crest. of ‘the neck that joins the two 
peaks, fronting a small temple of Bhairav, stand three old 
stone dipamdls (lamp-pillars) and two small  quaintly-carved 
stone chargers ready saddled and bridled for the god. In the 
temple, which is little more than a hut, are three pairs of small 
black stone images of Bhairay and his consort Jogeévari. 


Raja maci came to notice in 1648 when it was taken by Sivaji. 
In 1718 the fort surrendered to Angre, and was ceded by 
him in 1730 to the second Pefgava Bajirava. In 1776 it was held for 
a time by Sadoba, the impostor of SadaSivarava Bhai. In tho 
Maratha war of 1818 the fort surrendered to the British without 
resistance. 


Ranjanaganva Ganapati (18° 45’ N., 74° 14’ E.), a village ten 
miles S. W. of Sirur, on the Puné road, has the famous temple of 
Ganapati as one of the Asta Vinayaka incarnations. The temple 
is aia to occupy the site of a Hemadapanti temple. The present 
shrine, said to have been built about 250 years ago by Cintamana 
Maharaj, the second of Cificavada Devs, consists of a mandapa with 
rows of wooden pillars, an outer and inner gabhdrad (shrine), two 
Sikharas (spires) and a stone rat stationed at the entrance of the 
mandapa. To the north is an arcade, the gift of the Powar family. 
The temple enjoys a yearly Government cash grant of Rs. 2,028 and 
land assessed at Rs. 35-4-0. 


Rohida or Vicitragada Fort (18° 05’ N., 73° 50’ E.; ht. 3,625 ft.) 
is about six miles S. of Bhor. The approach to the fort is by a path- 
way from Bazarvadi, a hamlet five miles S. of Bhor, and it is 
entered by three successive gates of Hindu-Muslim architecture. 
Of the old vestiges, the temple of Rohidmalla or Bahirav and a tew 
cisterns are in good condition. There is a paid worshipper for the 
temple. 
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Sasavada (18° 21’ N., 74° Ol E.; At, 2,511 ft.; a2. 2°5 sq. miles; 
p. 6,354), headquarters of the Purandara tdlukd, is on the left bank 
of the Karha, and about 16 miles S.E. of Puné. It stands on 
the old Puné-Satiri Road by the Babdev and Diva_ passes. 
Sasavada was the original Deccan home of the Pesava family. Out- 
side of the town and across the river is their old palace, which is 
now used as the Mamlatdar’s kaceri and as inspection bungalow. 
A large temple of Sangamegvar, with steps leading to the river, 
stands on a small delta of land at the meeting of the Karha and 
one of its feeders. Near the temple is the fortified palace of the 
Purandare family who were closely allied to .the PeSavas for nearly 
a century. This building now houses the Sasavada High 
School. 

The Sasavada municipality was established in 1879, and it now 
functions under the District Municipal Act. In 1949-50, its income 
was Rs. 64,780 and expenditure Rs. 58,874. The main item of 
income was octroi, Rs. 30,452 ; and house tax, Rs. 3,920. 


The streets are lighted by kerosene lanterns and petro-max 
lights. There is no municipal drainage scheme working. The 
rivers Karhé and Cambali are the only sources of water supply 
for the town. At times, the Gambali gets quite dry in summer 
and temporary bunds are put up in the bed of the Karha and the 
stored water is used in summer for drinking purposes. Therefore, 
the municipality has taken in hand a water supply scheme which 
is estimated to cost 4 lakhs of rupees. Work was started on the 
scheme in 1950-51. 


Control over primary education was transferred to the Puné 
District Local Board in 1927, the municipality making its statutory 
contribution. There is an aided high school conducted by the 
Maharastra Education Society of Puné. The latter was given 
@ municipal grant of Rs. 1,500 in 1949-50. 


The municipality maintains a dispensary, for which it receives 
grants from Government and the District’ Local Board. There is 
a veterinary dispensary at Sasavada conducted by the District 
Local Board, towards the maintenance of which the municipality 
pays an annual contribution of Rs. 100. There is a Taluka 
Library in the town recognised by the Government for purposes 
of grant. 

There is the samddhi of Shri Sopandco (bother of Shri Jiianeévar) 
at aes in whose honour a fair is held annually on Margaéirsa 
vad. 11. 


Seliravadi (18° 41’ N., 73° 42’ E.), a hamlet of Taleganva- 
Dabhadé, is noted for the excavations bearing its name. These 
are in two groups high up in the G4rodi hill about 420 ft. above 
the level of the plain and some two miles to the S. E. of Tale- 
ganva-Dabhadé, one group facing N. W. and the other facing S. E. 
Those facing N. W. are in Selarvadi and consist each of two or 
three cells only. Those facing §.E. possess more merit and are 
in the village limits of Gahujé. These caves have been Brahmanised 
and in the third cell from the left is a ling with a small Nandi in the 
vestibule and a dipméal and tulsi altar outside. Over the fourth cave 
to the left is a cell with an inscription of five lines in Andhra Pali 
letters (A. D. 100). 
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' Siravala (18° 09, 73° 59’), a village about ten miles E. of Bhor 
and 89 miles N. of Satara, has a temple of KedareSvara, built by 
one Ambaji Devji DeSapande about 250 years ago. Four miles 
S. W. of the town, at Pandavdard, situated in Nenadi Hills, - is 
a series of seventeen Buddhist caves of plain type, one of them 
with a dagoba. 


Sinhagad or Kondhana Fort (18° 22’ N., 78° 46’ E.; ht. 4,820 ft.), 
about fifteen miles S. W. of Puné, stands on one of the prominent 
points of the Sinhagada-BhuleSvar range nearly 2,300 ft. above the 
Puné plain. The fort is approached irregularly by difficult path- 
ways and regularly by two gates on the N.E, and S.E. The 
N. E. or Puné gate is at the end of a winding ascent up the profile 
of a steep rocky spur; the easier Kalyana or Kondana gate of 
a less difficult ascent is guarded by three gateways all strongly 
fortified and each commanding the other. Ordinarily, the ascent 
is made either on foot or by a chair carried on human shoulders. 


The fortifications, which consist of a strong stone wall flanked 
with towers, enclose a nearly triangular space about two miles 
round. The north face of the fort is naturally very strong; the 
south one is the weakest. The, triangular plateau within the walls 
commands a splendid view on all-sides, has several bungalows and 
is used as a health resort. 


The old name of the fort, until it was changed by Sivaji in 1647 
to Sinhagada, was Kondhana. There is a village of the name 
Kondanpur at the foot of the fort. In 1340 a Koli chieftain called 
Nag Naik resisted Muhammad Tughlak (1325-51) for eight 
months at Sinhagada. Kondhana appears among the Puné forts 
which fell to Malik Ahmed, the founder of the Nizamshahi 
dynasty at Ahmadnagar (1490-1608), on his capture of Sivaneri (1486). 
Sivaji’s father had charge of the fort on behalf of Ahmednagar 
for a time. In 1647 Sivaji gained Kondhana by a large bribe 
to its Musalman commandant and changed its name to Sinhagada.. 
In 1665, Sivaji, by the treaty that followed his surrender to Raja 
Jayasinga, the Mughal general, gave the latter twenty of his thirty- 
two forts, including Purandara and Sinhagada with all their 
dependant districts. The capture of Smhagada in 1670 by Tanaji 
Malusare and his brother Suryaji forms one of the most daring 
exploits in Maratha history. In 1703 Aurangzeb captured the 
fort. In 1706 the Marathas under Sankraji Narayana Saciva took 
it again but lost it later to the Mughal general Zulphikarkhan. 
Saciva once more recaptured it. In 1750 the PeSava gave him the 
hill forts of Tung and Tikon4 in exchange for Sinhagada. In critical 
times, the Maratha Government used to carry their valuables and 
specie to Sinhagada for safe custody. In March 1818, the British 
General Pritzler captured the fort from the PeSavas. In 1862 the 
fort was described as being in ruins with crumbling walls and 
gates in disrepair. The fort was once able to hold about 1,000 men 
and had ample water with supplies from the neighbouring villages 
of Donajé and Peth Sivapir. Tombs of Rajaram Chatrapati,: 
Tanaji Malusare and Udaya-bhana Rathod are some of the notable. 
vestiges on the fort. Tanajis Tomb (samddhi) has been recently 
renovated, a statue installed and his memory is celebrated every: 
year (Magh Vad. 9). 
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Sirtr (18° 49 N., 74° 22’ E.; ht. 1,750 ft.; a. 23-8 sq. miles; 
p. 8,482), headquarters of the Sirtr taluka, is a municipal town 
situated on the right bank of the Ghod river and 41 miles N. E. of 
Puné on the Puné-Ahmednagar road. It is surrounded by high and 
low hills on the S. W. The climate is dry, and the rainfall is about 
23” per year. The river Ghod is pretty broad at Sirir and thcre 
is water in it throughout the year. On account of its salubrious 
climate, Sirir had formerly a cantonment located close to it. The 
streets of Sirir are straight and broad, and there are no slums in 
the town. 


The municipality was established in 1868 and now functions 
under the District Municipal Act. In 1948-49, its income was 
Rs. 42,197 and expenditure Rs. 46,549. The main items of income 
were: octroi, Rs. 17,897 ; contributions from Government, Rs. 7,434 ; 
fees from markets Rs. 4,859; water rate, Rs. 3,415; taxes on houses 
and lands, Rs. 2,590; and lighting rate Rs, 1,201. The main items 
of expenditure were: buildings, Rs. 12,401; water supply, Rs. 4,722 ; 
general administration and collection of taxes, Rs. 4,148; and hospi- 
tals and dispensaries, Rs. 2,671. The number of houses in the town 
was 1,063, with an estimated annual letting value of Rs. 1,01,400. 
The municipality owns a number-of-buildings, a motor stand, and 
two dharmSdlds, costing in all more!than’Rs. 80,000. 


There is provision for lighting the streets with petromax lamps. 
Drainage is by surface drains, which flow into ndlds which join the 
river lower down from the town. The source of water supply to the 
town is a percolation-well situated in the Ghodnadi, from which water 
flows into a jack-well to be pumped to a reservoir. The municipality 
is proposing to construct another reservoir to improve the water 
supply. 

The responsibility for primary education in the town is on the 
District Local Board, Puné, which receives a statutcry contribution 
from the municipality. The Sirir Siksana Prasirak Mandal 
conducts a secondary school. There is also an Anjuman Islam 
Institute. 


The municipality maintains a dispensary and a maternity home. 
Sirir is a centre of one of the Health Units maintaincd by the 
State Government. The Medical Officer and Sanitary Inspector of 
this unit render honorary services to the municipality. The munici- 
pality pays a small contribution towards the Baby Welfare Centre 
maintained by the unit. A charitable eye hospital is maintained 
here by the Medical Relief Association of Puné. The Salvation 
Army also maintains a free dispensary in Siri. 


There is a market building belonging to the municipality, in 
which separate stalls are provided for the sale of vegetables, 
mutton and fish. There are weekly vegetable and cattle markets. 


The old cantonment area lying south of the town, beyond the 
Puné-Ahmednagar road, is used as a play-ground. The Siva Seva 
Mandal Institute maintains a garden, access to which is free to all. 


The Sirir Recreation Club maintains a free library and reading 


room. Situated in the mid-part of the town there is a talkie theatre. 

Sivaneri Fort (19° 12’ N., 73° 52’ E.; ht, 3,342 ft.), situated on the 
steep hill-rock Sivaner, about half a mile to the S.W. of Junnar 
town, rises over a thousand feet and stretches about a mile north- 
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south across the plain. The entrance to the fort is from the S. W. 
and the way to it is along an unmetalled road from the S.W. of 
the town. A stcep ascent conducts to the entrance gateway, which 
is massive and flanked by towers; several other gateways, ail 
strongly built and bastioned, are passed before the first of a triple 
line of fortifications is entered, the fortress proper gained and the 
summit of the hill reached. 


The present fort was built about A. D. 1445 by Malik-ut-Tujar, 
the lieutenant of the Bahamani King Ala-ud-din IL; but important 
additions were made under subsequent rulers. Jt played a not un- 
important part during the earlier Maratha period and is now highly 
cherished by the Maratha people as the birthplace of Sivaji. The 
most striking of its remains is a mosque with two flanking minarets 
a graceful flying arch uniting the latter. This mosque is built over 
a rock-hewn tank, the water of which outlasts the hot season as 
does also that of several of the reservoirs on the hill. On the 
summit of the plateau are a prayer wall (idgd) and the tomb of 
Adam Subbediar. 

Supé (18° 20’ N., 74° 23’ E.), on the Ahmednagar-Satara road 
and 36 miles S. E. of Puné, was once the headquarters of the 
Bhimthadi (now, Bardmati) -tihika. The town has: (1) a mosque 
said to have been built by. Aurangzeb transforming an old Hemadpanti 
temple of Mahadev: (2) a temple of Tukobadev built by one 
Annajirav Marathe ; (3) the Dargah (tomb) of Saha Mansir, with 
a mosque and dharmasdld (rest-house) bearing an inscription in 
Persian dated H. 1108 (A.D. 1685). 

Taleganva Dabhadé (18° 49’ N., 73° 41’ E. ; ht. 2,035 ft. a. 10-3 sq. 
miles ; p. 6,349) is a municipal town 20 miles N. W. of Puné and one 
mile S. E. of Taleganva railway station. It is half alienated to the 
Dabhade family which rose to importance in the reign of the first 
PeSava Balaji Visvanaéth- (1714-20), Khanderiva Dabhide, its 
founder, having heen appointed sendpati (commander-in-chicf) in 
1716. To the south of the town is/a reservoir and some_ temples 
lining its northern bank. To the north of the town is an old temple 
of Vanesvar. In the town proper there exists near the cdvadi 
an ancient temple of the Pandavas. 


The Taleganva Gencral Hospital lies near the railway station 
along the Taleganva-Junnar road. The cye-clinic of this hospital 
is especially popular. Near the hospital is also a_ tuberculosis 
sanatorium started in 1989, where there is accommodation for 
160 patients. 


The famous Paisi Fund Glass Factory, started in 1908, is in 
Taleganva. 

It is proposed to extend the area of this municipality by amal- 
gamating with it the Taleganva Railway Gram Pancayat area. 


Established in 1866, the Taleganva municipality now functions 
under the District Municipal Act. Its income during 1949-50 was 
Rs. 39,383 and expenditure, Rs. 42,548. The main items of income 
were: octroi, Rs. 11,781; grant from Government, Rs. 7,352; water 
rate, Rs. 5,557; taxes on houses and lands, Rs. 4,466; and conser- 
vancy, Rs. 3,705. The expenditure included the following main 
items: conservancy, Rs. 8,556; hospitals, ete, Rs. 7,676; water 
supply, Rs. 6,163; collection of taxes etc., Rs. 4,655; and general 
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administration, Rs. 4,573. The total number of houses was 1,107. 
Lighting of roads is done by kerosene oil lamps. There is no 
regular drainage system, but there is a drain passing through one of 
the main roads of the town. Water from the houses is epee 
drained through the road-side gutters. There is a municipal ta 
situated to the east about one mile from the town, water from 
which is pumped and distributed to the town through a main. 


Primary education is managed by the District Local Board, the 
siunitipality paying its statutory contribution to the board. There 
is a municipal dispensary and maternity home. There are municipal 
dharmasdlds and an open space where weekly markets are held 
every Sunday. 


Tata Hydro-Electric Company’s Storage Tanks: There are five 
storage tanks in the Puné district belonging to the three hydro- 
electric companies of the Tata group. Three of them (é.e., those at 
Siravaté, Valvan and Lonfavalé) are linked with the Khopoli 
generating station of the Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Com- 
pany. The one at Andhra is linked with the Bhivdpar generating 
station of the Andhra Valley Power Supply Company and the one 
at Mulasi is linked with the Bhira generating station of the Tata 
Power Company. The total power generated by all the three com- 
panies is 1,150 million units:per) annum.. An area of roughly 
1,000 square miles covering Greater Bombay and Puné, is supplied 
from this system. The financial investment of the whole system is 
16 crores of rupees, and the staff and labour employed number about 
1,000 people. The tail waters are discharged into rivers and used 
for agricultural and domestic purposes. The following table gives 
details about all the five storage tanks :— 


Tata Hypro-Evecrric Co.’s SroracE TAnNKs. 


ete ne ee re ee 


Siravato,} Valvan.| Lonavle. | Andhra. | Mulasi. 
Area of lake at full supply Jevel 
ia square miles oe} 6°05 2°4 1% 12°35 14°85 
Catohmont area in square miles.|. 11°0 5°5 5°4 48-0 95-6 
{Capacity ehove draw off in 
million cubic teet .--| 6,567 | 2,560 414 12,852 18,461 
Length of dam including water 
weir (in feet) «| 7,606 | 4,455 8,615 2,432 5,123 
Height of dam above river bed 


{in feet) | 88 71 34°5 190 146 


Theire (18° 31’ N.; 74° 03’ E.), a village in Haveli and about 
18 miles E. of Puné, is famous for its temple of Ganapati (Cintamani, 
one of the eight incarnations of the deity) the chief part of which 
was built by Cintamana, the second dev of Ciftcavada, at a cost of 
Rs. 40,000. About a hundred years after, nine verandas were added 
to the main building at a cost of Rs. 40,000 by Madhavray the fourth 
PeSava (1761-72). The temple is built of cut-stone and consists 
of a large sabhd-mandap (audience hall) with verandas on either 
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side. The external wooden posts were put in by Haripant Phadke, 
a Maratha general. Three more verantles were added to the south 
of the temple at a cost of Rs. 3,000 by one Bacdjipant. In the 
temple enclosure is a small shrine of Visnu and a dharmaésdjé built 
by Gudopant, a Maratha havildar. Not far from the temple and in 
the same enclosure is a sacred fig tree for which a plinth was built 
by Ramabai, the wife of Madhavrav PeSava. The Theira devasthdn 
is a branchof Ciiicavad devasthdn which assigns to it a grant of 
about Rs. 2,000 every year for its management. 


Thetra was a favourite resort of Madhavrav, the fourth Pesava. 
He died here on the morning of the 18th of November 1772 in 
the twenty-eighth year of his age, and Ramabai went sati. 


Tikona Fort (18° 38’ N., 73° 30’ E.; ht. 3,480 ft.) in Mulsi is 
about 25 miles W. of Puné and about six miles N. W. of Kolvan on 
the Paud-Kolvan road. The fort got the name because of its triangu- 
lar shape. The ascent is from Kasinga village, two miles S., and 
the fort is entered by the Paltha and Vetal gates. The inner tort 
which is entered through four successive gates is of stronger con- 
struction than the outer one. The temple of goddess Talajii and 
a tank are located in the outer fort; the inner one _ contains 
Trimbakesvar Temple, a_tank, a@mbarkhdndé (granary) and two 
cisterns. 

Torna or Pracandagada Fort (18° 16’ N., 78° 37’ E.; ht. 4,606 ft.) 
is about 16 miles N. W. of Bhor and about 40 miles S. W. of Puné. 
The approach to the fort is by’ an ascent from Velhé Budrnk, 
a village about three miles N. E. of the fort and 20 miles trom 
Nasarapir by the Nasaraptir-Velhé road. The fort is entered first by 
the Bini darvdjd (gate) and then by the Kothi darvdjd. Of the old 
vestiges the fort contains the temple of Toranjai, ambarkhand 
(granary), cisterns called Toran and Khokad, and an inner fort with 

e temples of Mengai and Tornesyar. 


Tung (18° 39 N., 78° 27’ E.; ht, 3,526 ft.), in Bhor Taluka about 
eight miles N. W. of Kolavana, is a small hill-fort approached from 
Kolavana via Vaghresvara, Kadava and Cavasa. On its ascent is 
a remarkable three-chambered washing tank (80’x40’). An inner 
fort accommodates three cisterns and a temple of goddess Tungi. 


Valcandanagara (18° Ol’ N., 74° 46’ E.), lies in Kalamba village 
(Indapir T.) about 85 miles S. E. of Puné and the same distance W. 
of Solapur. The nearest railway station, Baramati on the Daund- 
Baramati line, is 20 miles away. 

This is a modern industrial township which has sprung up as the 
result of an experiment in large-scale agriculture and its allied 
industries, carried out in the Nira Valley by the late Shri Valcand 
Hiracanda, a big industrialist. It is maintained mainly at the cost of 
the Valcandanagara Industries Ltd., which runs a sugar factory and 
a number of other allied concerns in the area. There is no munici- 
pal taxation paid by the residents. There are more than 100 well 
built masonry blocks housing 1,350 families, good roads lighted 
with electricity and with modern sanitary arrangements, and under- 
ground drainage throughout the colony. The company maintains 
a free hospital with a maternity ward, where both Ayurvedic and 
Allopathic treatment is provided, a high schoo) with provision for 
training in agriculture and engineering, and a primary school. 
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Education in these institutions is free. For the recreation of the 
employees there is a club with a playground and a tennis court, 
supplemented by a public garden (Bharat Vihar Garden) where 
there is a swimming pool. There is a market accommodating 
40 shops and a weekly fair is held on Wednesday, the day on which 
the weekly holiday is observed at Valcandanagara. A co-operative 
society maintains a store. 


The industrial area and the central colony at Valcandanagara 
together with a part of the agricultural estate are in the Puné 
district, while the rest of the estate forms part of the Solapur district, 
with the Nira running right through the estate cutting it in two 
parts. 


Dependent on the central colony are seven suburbs, each forming 
a unit of about 1,500 persons. Each of these suburbs has a well, 
a branch of the co-operative store, a primary school, a dispensary, 
a telephone, sanitary staff and a section officer. Each unit is in 
charge of a resident supervisor who is a graduate in agriculture. 
The Valcandanagar estate has at present 17,500 acres of cultivable 
Jand. Of this about 3,500 acres are owned by the Company, while 
the rest have been taken on lease from more than 600 registered 
holders. Besides sugarcane cultivation, cultivation of food crops 
like jowar, bajri and wheat is carried on, and in addition to the 
sugar factory, the company runs an extensive dairy, a_ plastic 
fuctory, a distillery, an oil mill, a vanaspati factory, a soap 
factory, and a confectionery. The factories and the colony have 
an electric plant ot their own with an installed capacity of 1,350 kws. 
which serves both industrial and domestie purposes. 


A telephone service connects the central colony with the suburbs, 
the dairy, and Diksal railway station. A trolly line of 2% gauge, 
laid for taking cane from the farms to the factory is also connected 
to the Diksal railway station. 


Vis&pir Fort (18° 43’ N., 73° 89 E.), adjoins Lohogad fort, is 
higher and larger in area, but not as strong either artifically or 
naturally. It is said to have been constructed by Balaji Visvanath 
PeSava. Its entrance gateway is now in ruins, but the walls 
encircling the hill are in tolerable preservation. On the east, there 
is a well-built tank, and there are other tanks and cisterns on the 
hill. Within this fort there was a PeSavi’s residence, which is now 
in ruins, Not far from it is a small temple of Mahadeva which is 
supported by a devasthan allowance. On the 4th March, 1818, 
Visapur was attacked by the English under the command of 
Col. Prother, and on the same day was occupied without resistance. 

‘Yavata (18° 28’ N., 74° 16’ E.), a village in Daund Taluka, one 
mile S.E. of Yavat railway station, and 27 miles E. of Puné on 
the Puné-Solapur road, has, three miles S. on a hill, a Yadava 
temple of BhuleSvar of remarkable stone sculpture and carvings 
and an ancient well. Two miles N.E. is Matoba Talav, a large 
storage pond, irrigating a considerable extent of land. 
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DIRECTORY OF VILLAGES AND TOWNS 


EXPLANATION OF COLUMN HEADINGS, SYMBOLS AND 
ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


The names of towns and villages are arranged in alphabetical order separately for each taluka. 


Column J.—The names are given both in English and Deonagari. The English spelling is marked diacritically 

as under :—a-—3T ; 1-3 ; UH; 6G; 1-7; C-T; ch-@ ; te ; th-z ; d-z ; 
dh-@ 5 n-T; AS; G5 n-M; A; SY; Gy; Le; ET 
Unaccented vowel at the end of a syllable or a word is often dropped. 

Column 2,{1) Direction, (2) direct distance, (3) travelling distance-in relation to the taluka head-quarters. 

Column 8.—Water facilities available at the place. 

Column 9.—Miscellaneous information releting to the place, e.g. school, panchayat, temples, etc, in abbrevistions 
given below :— 


INDIAN MONTHS, 


Ct.—Chaitra, disp. dispensary. 
Vsk.—Vaishakh. dm. dam. 
Jt.—Jaistha. ds. dharmashala. 
Asd.—Ashadh. fr, fair. 
Svn.—Shravan. gym, gymnasium, 
Bdp.—Bhadrapad. H.Q.  head-quarters. 
An.—Ashvin. i. b. inspection bungalow. 
Kt.—Kartik. 1. lake. 
Mrg.—-Margashirsh. lib. library. 
Pa.—Paush. mq. mosque, — 
Mgh.—Magh. mun. municipality. 
Phg.—Phalgun. n, nullah, 
p. pipe line. 
CG chavadi. pyt. panchayat. 
el. canal, rv. river. 
<8. co-operative society [(c)—eredit ; (fmg.}-— 8. school;  (h)=high ; (middle ; 
farming; (i)—industrial ; (mis. (p)}—primaty. 
miscellaneous ; — (mp.}—multipurpose ; spr. spring. 
(sp.}—sale. and purchase; (con.)—- sud. shudha. 
consumers}. t. tank, 
br. brook. tl temple. 
d. b. dak bungalow. vad. vadya. 
we well, 


§—mark is placed against al} Places of Interest (Chap. 20), 
Towns are printed i4 antique type. 
M0-3 Bk Vi 2-44 
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Ambegaon 
Serial No. ; Villege Name. Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Direct distance; | Households ; Agriculturists. Distance. 
Travelling distance, 
1 Adivare arétat..! NW;12.0; 17.0. | 0°8; 234; 47; 54. | Ambeganv. 7 
2 Aghané aarty | NW317.2; 26.0. | 174; 70; 16; 18. | = Do. 14 | 
8 Ahupe wil NW519.6; 31.0. | 10-4; 372; 87; 88. Do. 20 
4 Amade arae NW; 12.4; 18.0. | 0°7; 166; 38 47. | De. 8 | 
5 Ambe are «| NW; 14.2; 25.0, ; 2°6; 197; 45; 65. | Junnar. 15 
6 Ambeginv aaa .. | NW; 9.0; 11.0. | 1°7; 862; 172; 130. | Local, 
7 Amondt wrareY | N; 3.0; 4.0. | 674; 1271; 232; 232. | Ghodeganv. 3! 
8 Apati arqdy | NW; 6.4; 10.0. | 0°8; 145; 26; 25. | Shinoli. 3 
9 Asané areart ..| NW; 14.0; 20.0. | 4°I; 633; 156; 15!. | Ambeganv, 10 
10 Avasari Bk. wae q, SE; 12.4; 14.0. | 11°73 4311; 760; 615. | Local. | 
| | 
1 
Il Avasari aaqdt q. | SE: 9.6; 11.0. , 9°2; 5393; 897; 744. | Local. | 
| 
12 Bhagadi wrt ... E; 18.6; 25.0. | 2-1; 398; 67; 60. | Belhe. 8 
13 Bharadi weet JE; 13.0; 17.0. | 13; 677; 90; 99. | Avasari Bk. 5 
14 Bhavadi wreéy | SE; 7.4; 17.0. |-2°4; 706; 127: 118. | Peth. 3 
15 Boraghar atcax _...) NW; 11.0; 13.0. | 5°1; 1395; 269; 316. | Ambeganv. 3 
16 Candoli Bk. atest. E; 9.0; 1.0, | 12:) 1658; 281; 241. | Kalamb. 3! 
17 Candoli Kd. areVtqlE: 9.2; 11.0, 1-2; 667; 84; 101. | Kalamb. 2 
18 Cas ae wf Es 2.4; 3.0. , 613; 1926; 341; 304. | Vedaganv Kes. 3 
} 
19 Cikhali frat | Ws 1212; 19.0. 5 2147 424; 87; Ambeganv. 12 
20 Cificodi frary «tN; 6.05. 7.0. | 5°9; 1690; 329; 2. | Vadaganv Kes. 2 
21 Cificoli Frat =... NE; 1.0; 1.0." 1°5; 552; 106; 129. | Ghodeganv. | 
22 Devagany came JE: 20.4; 24.0. | 1-7; 163; 34. 363 | AvaseriBk. 10 
23 Dhakalé area SW; 4.0; 6.0. | 3°3; 318; 54; 31. | Ghodeganv. 6 
24 Dhamani aract SE; 17.4;25.0. | 10°5; 2885; 490; 458. | Local 
25 ‘ Digad faz Lo” NW; 12.0; 15.0. | 0°9; 97; 25; 29. | Ambeganv. 3 
26 Dimbhé Bk. fe¥q..., W; 6.6; 9.0. | 1:3; 260; 58; 103.| De. 2-4 
27 Dimbhé Kd. fet q..|W: 7.2: 9.4. | 0°5; 104; 27; Do. 2-4 
28 Dona YT is a era 2°9; 197; 39; 4). Do. 13 
29 Ekalahare Wet JE: 7.45 1.0. | 2°2; 529; 95; 107. | Kalamb. 0-2 
80 Sanne Bk. TE SE; 4.0; 5.0. | 2°7; 894; 154; 128. | Shinoli. 0-4 
$1 Gaigspar Kd. rime SE; 5.0; 7.0. | 4°5; 751; 138; 134. | Shinoli 2-4 
a: x 
$2 Ghodegany tea... H. Q. | 14°5; 6732; 1258; 944. | Local. 
33 Giravali firersy | NE; 2.4; 3.0. | 4:7; 1028; 179; 161. | Chodeganv. 2-4 
34 Gohe Bk. Eq. ...i W: 6.4; 10.0. | 2°8; 1489; 282. | Ambeganv. 3 
85 Gohe Kd. M@ @. ..) Ws 8.05 11.0, | 2:8; 653; 124; Ambegapy. 5 
86 Hatavij gradty | NW:16.6;33.0. | 3-2; 280; 66: 70, Junnas 16 
Saar ieee tateenneeeemenennanmenmman a ee 


Taluka. 
Railway St. ; 
Distance. 
Talegany 64 
Db. 
Do. 70 
Do. 50 
Do. 49 
Do. 53 
Poona 52 
Taleganv 29 
Db. 
Do. 46 
Do. 38 
Do. 29 
Do. 53 
Do. 38 
Do. 30 
Do. 40 
Do. 54 
Taleganv Db.50 
Do. 38 
Do. 38: 
Taleganv 47-4 
Do. 4-4 
Talegany 63 
Db. 
Do. 38 
Do. 50 
Poona 52 
Poona 8648 
Taleganv 45 
Db. 
Do. 47 


)-B BS 


POONA DISTRICT 
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Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day; Distance. 


Ambegany Wed. 


Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Local do. 
Ghodegany Fri. 
Ambeganv Wed. 
Do. do. 
Avasari Kd. Thu. 
Local Thu. 
Shingve Tue. 
Manchar Sun. 
Do. Sun. 
Ambeganv Wed. 
Mancher Sun. 
Do. do. 
| Ghodeganv do. 
Ambeganvy Wed. 
Manchar Sun. 


Ghodegany Fri. 
Shingve Tue. 
Ghodegany Fri. 


Loni Wed. 
| Ambeganv Wed. 
Ambegany Wed. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Manchar Sun. 
Shinoli Tue. 
Do. do. 
Local Fri, 
Ghodeganv Fri, 
Ambeganv Wed, 
Do, do, 


Do. 
VS Banga 


do. 


10 


3 
6 
6 
3 
3 
I 
3 


12 
4 
0-4 
4 

6 

3 


5 
2-4 
2-4 

13 


3 
0-4 


2-4 


2-4 
3 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 


Ambeganv 
Do. 


Local 
Ghodeganv 


Shinoli 
Do. 
Manchar 


Manchar 


Belhe 
Manchar 
Peth 
Ambegany 
Manchar. 
Do. 
Ghodeganv 


Ambeganv 
Londwadi 
Ghodeganv 
Manchar 
Ghodeganv 
Pabal 


Ambegenv 
Ambeganv. 
Do. 
Do. 


Manchar 
Shinoli 


Institutions and other 
information. 


a(p); 2 tl. 
tl. 


20 | w.st. | a(p); 2tl. 
8 lr. a(p); 2tl. 
8 | w. s(p); 2tl;¢. 
r.3w. | 8(p); pyts cs(c); (mp); 3tl; ds; . 
3\w. s(p); cs(c); 4tl; mq; gym; Gavale Buva 
Fr. Ct. sud. 5. 
3\w. s(p); 2t). 
10 | r. s{p); 2tl. 
6\w a(p); pyt; 2 ca(c); 4tl; mq; ds; Vill Fe 
Ct. vad 5. 
3-41 w a(p); pyt; ca(c); 6tl; mg; ds; lib; 
Bhairava Fr. Ct. vad. 8. 
8 Iw, ep); ¢. 
6/4. a(p); 2tl. 
3}r.sw. | a(p); tl 
3. | n.;w. | s(p); 2tl; ¢. 
3\r, s(p); ca(c); 3tl; mq; ¢. 
I] r. s(p);cs(mp); 2tl. 
3] r. s(p);cs(c); pyt;6tl; ¢; lib; ds; Mhasoba 
Fr. Ct. sud. 15. 
12) spr tl. 
2 j\r.;w. | s(p);es{c); 5tl; Khandoba Fr. Ct. vad. 5. 
0-4) x. ap); cs(c); 3th; ds; c 
16 |r. 2C. 
6{¢.3t. | 2 tl; Rokadoba Fr. Phg. vad. 14. 
7 |w.; ne { s(p); ca(c); Stl; mq; ec; libs Khandoba 
Fr. Mg. sud. 15. 
dir. tL 
2-411. | alp)sth 
2-4} r. tl. ds. 
13 | w. a(p); tl. 
3 tl. 
0-4 s(p); Bt. 
2-4 | w. s(p); 6th. 
t:w:r.| 3(p)s pyts cs(c)s (mp): (mis); 6tl;_ mq; 
gym; disp; Harischandra Mahsdeo Fr. 
third Svn. Mon; d.b. 
2-4 | w. s(p); cso); 2u. 
3\w. a(p); 4tl, 
a(p); 4tl. 


op): 3th. 
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Ambegaon 
ie Gagerrece Beas os 
Serial No. ; Village Name. ; Speen | Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Direct distance ; | Households ; Agriculturists. | Distance. 
Travelling distance. | 
87 Jambhori apart... |W: 12.2; 21.0. | 6.4; 932; 204; Ambeganv. 5. 
88 Javale Fas {Es 14.4; 17.0. | 3.0; 443; 64; 85. | Avasari Bk. 6 
89 Kalamb aaa [Es 7.4; 11.03} 6.4; 1964; 355; 242. | Local. 
40 Kalambai Faqg  ... | NW;10.2; 14.0. | 1.4; 203; 40; 60. | Ambeganv. 3 
41 Kanase #laa we | NW; 4.6; 6.0 | 3.8; 917; 157; 145. | Shinoli. 0-2 
42 Kareganv #rtmia ...)SE; 8.2; 16.0. | 1.5; 702; 115; 91. | Peth. 2 


43 Kathapir Bk. #TeTyt) E; 19.0; 22.0. | 4.5; 578: 103; 83. | AvasariBk. 8 
q. 

44 Khadaki @s@t Es 10.2; 12.0. 
45 Kolatavadé #1aaa... W: 8.4: 12.0. 
46 Kondharé #a% .. | NW; 13.0; 16.0. 
47 Kondhavala #i@ae@...| W: 19.0; 30.0; 
48 holase HET | SE; 6.2; 18.0. 


4.0; 795; 122; 128. | Manchar. 4 
1.6; 578; 109; 115. Ambeganvy. i] 
1.1; 203; 45; 45. | Ambeganv. 7} 
11.7; 344; 76; Ambeganv. 5] 
6.5; 260; 53; 54. ! Peth. 5 


49 Kuravandi BST ...(S: 4.4; 20.0. 


| 
| 
| 
5 1000; 174; 186. | Peth. 7 
50 Kusiré Bk. HT g.... | NW; 13363.19.0. | 1.3; — 150; 37; 4. | Ambeganv. 8 
51 KuSéiré Kd. Bhat q.. NW; 14.0; 20.0. }- 1.3; 208; 54; 49.) Ambeganv. 8 
52 Lakhamaganv E; 11.0; 26.0.-)10.1;, 987; 168; 191.) AvasariBk. 12 
PaATta. 
53 Lauki sat JE: 9.44100 1) 4.3; 379; 70; 117; | Kelemb. 2-4 
54 Loni attr w. | SE; 19.2;26.0. | 4.4; 2915; 512: 421. | Local, 
55 Mahajungé-Padava] | E; 5.0; 6.0. | 10.3: 2585; 460; 503. | Do. 
aT IIe. 
56 Mahdlungé T. Ghode| NW: 6.4; 8.0. { 0.6; 199; 35; 46. | Ambeger. 3 
Wetat FT. Ae. | 
57 Mahalungé T. Aube W; 14.4; 22.0. | 0.3; 46; 15: 16. De. 9 
ganv Relay a. 
areata. 
58 Malina wrétr w+ | NW; 12.4; 20.0. | 2.9; 395; 92: 97.1 Do, 9 
59 Mancar Wat w/SE; 6.0; 8.0. | 13.8; 7782; 1346; 735. | Local, 
60 Mapoli ares ee |W: 7.2; 9.4. | 0.6; 93; 17; i; Ambeganv. 4 
61 Megholi Fatey | NW; 12.4; 15.0. | 0.7; 74; 17; 29.5 Do, 5 
62 Nagapor AMTyt  ../E; 15.0; 20.0. | 3.4; 593; 106; 98. | Ranjani. 4! 
63 Nanavade arqag ...| NW: 15.0; an 2.5; 264; 56; 60. | Ambeganv. 13 
64 Nandir af wil E: 6.6; 10.4. | 3.8; 1328: 239; 246. | Kalamb. | 
65 Narodi Aer wf E; 3.0; 3.0.1 4.6; 1942; 384; Ambeganv. 15 
66 Nhaveda rare w+ | NW 16.4% 24.0. | 0.2; 176; 42; 40.1 De. 4 
67 Nigadalé faye ..!W; 18.4; 21.0. | 6.8; 247; 64; AvasariBk. 3 
68 Niragudasar PISTER EE 14.2; a 7.6; 1847; 315; 329. | Vadgany Ksmbg. 3 


69 PancaJé Bk. Fars q.| NW; 10.6; 16.0. ; Andes: 5 
70 Pancalé Kd. Yara @.| NW; 11.2; 16.0. Do. 5 
71 Paragahv T. Avasari|E; 16.4; 20.0. AvasariBk, 6 


Bk. orate &. sae gz. 


Taluka. 


Railway St. ; 


Distance. 
“Neral 40 
Taleganv 39 
Db. 
Do. 38 
Do. 53 
Do. 46 
Do. 
Do. 48 
Do. 5! 
Neral 30 
Taleganv 31 
Db. 
Do. 33 
Do. 58 
Do. 52 
Do. 38 
Do, 42 
Do. 48 
Do. 59 
Do, 35 
Do. 45 
Do, 42 
Do. 63 
Do. 38 
Talegany 64 
Db. 
Neral 30 
Poona 55 
Taleganv 46 


Db. 


28 


Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 


POONA DISTRICT 


i 


Motor Stand ; 


Water. 
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Institutions and other 


Day ; Distance. Distance. information, 
| Ambeganv Wed. 5 | Ambegany 5 |w. s(p);2tl; Varasubai Fr. Ce. 
| Shingve Tue. 4 Manchar 7/4. c; Ferry in Rainy Season. 
|Manchar Sun. 3 Do. 3] r. s(p); cs(c); ¢; 3tl; ma. 
Ambeganv Wed. 3 | Ambeganv 3ir. a(p): 2t]; ¢. 
Shinoli Tue, 0-2 | Shinoli 0-2 | r. s(p); cs(c); 3tl. 
Manchar Sun. 5 |! Peth 2in:w. | s(p)sthse. 
Shingve Tue. 3 | Manchar 14/7. s(p); 4tl, 
Manchar Sun. 4 Do. 4 ir, s(p); 6tl; Muktabai Fr. Ct.vad. 3. 
Ambeganv Wed. 1 | Ambeganv 1 |r. 3tl. 
Do. do. 7 Do. 7 \w. 2tl, 
Do. do. 15 Do. 15 | n, s(p); tl. 
Manchar Sun, 7 | Manchar 7\r. tl. 
Ghodeganv Fri. 4 Do: | s(p); 3tl; Chombhai Fr. Ct. sud, 5. 
| Ambegany Wed. 8 | Ambeganv 8 ir. s(p); 2tl. 
| Do. do. 8! Do, 8.4. a(p); 3th. 
Shingve Tue. 6 | Manchar 18} or. s(p); 3tl; c. 
Manchar Sun. 6-4 | Kalamb 2-4 | w. s(p); 4tl; Bagadoba Fr. Mgh. sud. 15. 
Local Wed. | Pabal 5inzw. | sp); pyts mq: ci ds; Vill. Fra, Ct. 
sud. 13 & Mg. vad. 13. 
Menchar Sun. 6/ Manchar 6} n. s(p); pyt; es(c); 9tl; mq; eslib; Vetal 
Fr. Ps. sud. 15. 
Ambegarv Wed. 3 | Ambegany 3 ty, a(p); 2tl. 
Do. do 9 Do. 9} x. 2 th. 
Do. do. 9 Do. 9lwsn a(p); 2t1. 
Local Sun, Local w. a(p); pyt: es(c); (sp);(1) 2; (mis); 7 tl; 
ds;4mq;c;lib; Bhairava Fr. Ct, vad. 8, 
Ambeganv Wed. 4 | Ambeganv 4 | spr. 2 tl. 
Do. do 5 Do. 5] r. 2th 
Shingave Tue. 3 | Manchar 10 |r. a(p); Khanderai Fr. Great Turnover of 
hides, 
Ambeganv Wed. 13 | Ambeganv 13 | w. a(p); 2¢l. 
Manchar Sun. 3 | Manchar 3}. a(p); ¢; 3tl; es(c). 
Ghodeganv Fri. 4 | Ghodeganv 4ir s(p); pyt; cs(c); 6tl; mq. 
Ambeganv Wed. 14 | Ambeganv 14| w. s(p); tl 
Do. do. 15 Do. 15 | w. s(p); tl. 
Shingve Tue. 3 | Manchar 9ir. a(p); cs(c); 2th; c; de; mq; Feld, Fr, 
Mg, sud; 2. 
Ambegany Wed. 5 | Ambeganv 5]r. sfp); 2¢. 
Do. do. 5 Do. 5/r. 2d. 
Shingve Tue. 1-4 | Manchar 13 /r. s(p); ce(c); 741, 
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Serial No. ; Village Name. 


SSSIeee Se LSVeeZe Ae Rx Lee 


101 
102 
§103 
104 


= [Fewelling distance. 


Directions ; 
Direct teens 5 


Parganv T. Khed. | SE; 12.0; 17.0. 
qrate F. ay. 
Patan Wer soe! NW; 16.0 25.0, 
Petha 43 | SE; 10.4; 14.0. 
Phalode WAZ |W: 14.0; 23.0, 
Phulavadé gas...) NW; 7.2; 13.0. 
Pimpalaganv T. Ghoda) NE; 2.2; 3.0. 
fatanta a. ater. 
Pimpargane faqaqtl...| NW; 18.4; 29.0. 
Pimparvadi fay<atet...| NE; 13.0; 29.0. 
Pimpari faqér w| W: 15.6; 23.0. 
Pimpalaganva T. | E, 10.0; Hed: 
Mahalungé f 
ate T. WaT. 
Pokhari grat W; 10.0; 17.0 
Rajaptr TWIIt |W; 15:2; 23.0 
Rajevadi asa |W; 9.63 15.0, 
Ranjani Ww =... Es 14.2; 17.0. 
Sakeri aratt | W; 16.0;-21.0, 
Sdkore ara | E; 5.07 8.0. 
Sala ae eel W; 2.0; 2.0, 
Savarali avatsy —_...| NW; 14.0; 20.4, 
Singavé |W; 16.4; 21.0. 
Sinoli fate wt W3 4.4; 6.0. 
SukaJavedhé YHtsXg| NW; 12.0; 28.0. 
Sulatanpiir YATE; 6.0; 10.0, 
Supeghar 9@T4< —..| NW; 6.2; 8.0. 
Taleghar WAC | W; 13.4; 21.0, 
Tarungana Ter... W: 15.0; 24.4. 
Thorandalé q@tttea@ ...| E: 12.0; 15.0, 
Thuganv Q7tq ——...| SE; 6.6; 19.0. 
Tirapada facars — .... NW; 15.4; 21.0. 
Vacapé aay .. NW; 10.0; 14.0. 
Vadaganv Kasimbag E; 5.0; 8.0. | 
asta atirat 
Vadaganv Pir aenia SE; 20.0; 28.0. 
Cice 
Valati at w) Ex 14.6; 20.0. 
Varsavané aarayy ...; NW: 9.0; 18.0, 


so nm 


= 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 


1391; 


60; 
1871; 


-6; 175; 


7.0; 


| 0.9; 


1241; 


259; 


321. 


43. 


J 


Ambegaon 
Post Office ; 
Distance. 
Peth. 2 
Ambegany. i 
Local. 0 
Ambegany. 7 
Do. 2 
Shinoli 2.4 
Ambeganv. 15 
Junnar. 15 
Ambeganv. 12 
Kalamb. 24 
Ambeganv. 10 
Do. 10 
Do. 8 
Local. 0 
Ambegany. VW 
Vadaganv. 
Ksmbg. 0.4 
Ghodeganv. 1.4 
Ambeganv. 8 
Avasari Bk. 6 
Local. 0 
Junnar. 15 
Kalamb. 3 
Ambegany 3 
Do. 8 
Do. 12 
Ranjni. 3 
Peth. 4 
Ambegany 10 
Do. 2 
Local. 0 
Loni. 2 
Ranjani 3 
Junnar, 8 


Taluka. 


Railway St; 
Distance, 


Weekly Bazar ; Bezar 


Day; Distance. 


Manchar 
Ambegany 


Manchar 
Ambegany 


Shingve 


Ambegany 
Manchar 


Ghodegany 
Ambegany 


_ 


POONA DISTRICT 
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Institutions and other 
Distance. information. 

Peth 2iw. s(p); ca(c): 3tl; mq. 
Ambeganv M1 |r. 3tL, 
Local 0 | rsw. | s(p)s pyts calc); 3d; mag. de; cy lib. 
Ambegany 7 iw. a(p); ds; 2t. 

Do. 2/n a(p); 2tl; c. 
Ghodegany 3/r. s(p); 3tl; ¢; mq; Muktabai Fr. Ct, eud, 6, 
Ambegany 15 | w. a(p); 2tl. c. 

Do. 6 | spr. | e(p); 3tl.; Vaghoba Fr. An. 

Do. 12 | r;w. | 2tl 
Manchar 2) riw. | s(p); tl. 
Ambeganv— -- 10:} w. a(p); 3th. 

Do. 10} t:w. | a(p): 3c. 

Do. 8 | spr.;r. | s(p), 20. 
Narayangenv | 8 | r. a(p); 6tl; Vakoba Fr. Ct. & Narhari Fr, 

Vsk. sud. 4, 
Ambegany Wehr. 2tl; Tathavadi Fr An. 
Manchar 3x s(p); 3. 
Ghodeganv ~ 1-4 |'w. 8(p); cs(c); 3tl; Saloba Fr. Cet. sud. 15, 
Ambeganv 8 ir. 3tl. 
Manchar 13) 4r 3(p); ca(c); 3tL. 
Local O/\r. s(p); cs(c); 5tl; cs mq; Bhairava Fr. Ct. 
gud 15, 

Ambeganv 7 | niw. | s(p); 2th 
Manchar 3in a(p); 3th. 
Shinoli 2/r. tL. 
Ambeganv 8 | w. s(p); 3th. ds. 

Do. 12 | w. 
Manchar 7} w. s(p); 4th. 

Do. 6 | wir. a(p); afc); tl. 
Ambegany 10 | w. a(p); ¢l. 

Do. 2] wesr. | s(p): 3th 
Manchar 3/r a(p); ce(c); 5t]; mq; ¢; Ram Navami. 
Pabal 4\wegn. | 2s(p); 7d: 0; Vill. Fr. Plg. vad .9. 
Manchar 10 |r. s(p); exc); 2th. 


a(p); 2¢L, 


BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Village Name. | 


| Direct distance ; 


Direction ; 


[Travelling distance.; 


1 Ambi Bk. aiat @. ...) NW:22-0; 21°3. | 3°5; 689; 
2 Ambi Kd. aia q. ...) NW:22°0; 21°5; | 3-6; 491; 
3 Aiijanaganv dorrtig | NW; 6:2; 6°0.! 5-7: 680: 
4 Baburdi wef -| NW; 14°6; 17°3. | 6-4; 1271; 
§5 Baramati (municipal HAG: 8°3; 17064; 
area) 4IUAdl 
5a Baramati (non- let j cee 4322; 
municipal area), 
area | 
6 Barhanapir a-@rrgt | NW: 4°6; 50.1 4:2; 755; 
7 Copadaj Woeq | W; 16°2; 17°0. | 5°5; 1076; 
8 Deulagany-rasal ta-| NW; 12°4; 13-0. | 7:4; 1053; 
Q Dhakalé ara |W: 90; Tete 9-2; 1169; 
10 Gojubavi Werarét .)N;  5:606°3. | 9:05.72; 
11 Gunavadi qagt | SE; 4:4; 1-0. | 98; 4429; 
12 Hol aa we] We 20,05 | 8°5: 3189; 
13 Jalagany waqte  ..INW; 9:4; 10°. | 7-1; 1047; 
14 Jalaganv- kadepathar NW; 12°0; 9°4.] 7:5; 820; 
WOT HIST. 
Jaloci wart wo} Es 2°05) 20) |' 5:0; 1183; 
Jogavadi sitragt |W: 11-4; 241.) 47; 9 484; 
Kambalesvar Hiaaeaz SW: 10°0; 10°0. | 3:2; 1251; 
Kanheri | E; 514; 8°0.-| 10°35. 2137; 
Karkhel FIR@B | NW; 11-2; 13°0. | 81; 1792; 
Karanje *tat |W; 18°43 2046. | 159; 3095; 
Karhatl arerét | NW; 12°6; 13°5. | 8-4; 1562; 
Karhavagaj NW; 5°6; 6°0. { 6°9; 1095; 
Katphal ema wlNz 7:2; 7°0. | 11°73; 1084; 
Khandaj atsw «1S; 6°0; 7°0.| 5°0; 2772; 
Kololi startet | NW; 15-0; 14:2. | 5°9; 429; 
Korhale Bk.pt ete {| W; 11-6; 12°4. | 10-1; 2766: 
Korhale Kd.argta@| W; 13-4; 15-4. | 4:3; 790. 
Late ote | SW; 12°0; 12-0. | 4°0; 1227; 
Loni-bhapakar seh NW; 13°4 17°6. | 29°6; 3768; 
WITHT 
Malad wat . 1S: $70; 10. | 5-2; 2332; 
pe Bk. ars W; 45; 11°3; 6528; 
Milepsav Kd, aa W; 4:0; 5.0. | 11-3; 413; 
7 &, 
Medad wee | NW: 3-4; 4.0 | 69; 1209; 
Mekhali 7adt .J SE; 7:2; 8-0: | 5°5; 1833; 


oad 6 2S SSNSR PF SS & SSRRSR 


134; 
91; 
125; 
278; 
3456; 


636, 


149; 
231; 
150; 


226; 

92; 
820; 
633; 
18); 
157; 


218; 
107; 
245; 
442; 
320; 
447; 


288; 


205; 
220; 


374; 


7]; 
593; 
181; 

327; 

731; 


403; 
915; 


107; 


218; 
377; 


Area(Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 


297, 


Baramati 
Post Office ; 
Distance. 
Moraganv. 3| 
| Moraganv. 3 
Baramati. 6 
Supe. 4 
Local. 
, Local 
' Baramati. 5 
Karanje 2 | 
Supe. 5 
Panadare. 3] 
! Baramati. 6-3 | 
| Local. 
! Vadaganv Nm, 2 
Supe. 10 
' Panadare. 6 
Baramati. 2 
Moraganv. 5 
Panadare. 5 
Baramati. 8 
Supe. 8 
Local. 
| Supe. 6 
Baramati. 6 
Do. 7 
Do. 7 
4 | Supe. 4 
Vadaganyv Nm, 2 
Do. 
Do. 6 
Local. 
Baramati. I 
Local. 
| Maleganv Bk. 6 
. | Baramati. 2-4 
Do. 


8 


POONA DISTRICT 
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Taluka. 
R.ilway St. ; | We kly Bazar ; Bazar Motor Stand ; Water. 
Distance. Day : Distan-e. Distance. 
Jejuri 9 |} Moraganv Sat. 3 | Moraganv 3 | rv. 
Do. 9 Do. do. 3 Do. 3 rv. 
Baramati 6 Baramati Thu. 6 | Baramati 6 | rv. 
Kedaganv 14 | Supe Wed. 4 | Supe 4] w. 
Baramati 5 | Baramati Thu 5 | Baramati 5 | rv. 
Local Local Thu. Local nse 
Local w| Local Thu. —...| Local ved cl rv'w 
Nira 9 | Vadaganv Sun. 1-4 | Vadaganv 1-4 | w.,n 
Baramati 13 | Supe Wed. 5 | Supe a iw. 
Baramati 11 | Panadare Tue. 3 | Panadare 5 | wan 
Kataphal 1 | Baramati Thu. 6-3 | Baramati 6-3" lw. 
Baramati 13) Do. do. 1 | > Do. 1) werven 
Nira 7 | Vadaganv N. 2 | Vadaganv Nm. 2° | rv. 
Baramati 10] Baramati Thu. 10-1 | Baramati 10-1} rv. 
Do. 10 Do. do. 9-4 | Panadare 6) rv. 
Do. 2 Do. do. 2 | Baramati 2 | cl.,w. 
Jejuri 7 | Murti Tue. 2 Murti 2\iw. 
Baramati 10! Panadare Tue, 4 | Panadare 4:| qv. 
Do ..| Baramati Thu. 8 | Baramati 8. | cl.w. 
Shireuphal 6 | Shirsuphal Fri. 6 | Supe 8 | w. 
Nira 6 | Local Mon. .| Nira 6\w. 
Baramati 13 | Supe Wed. 6 | Local .| rv. 
Do, 6| Baramati Thu 6 _— rv. 
Do. 7 Do. do. 7 | Baramati 7\r. 
Do. 7 Do. do 7 Do. 7 | rv. 
Shirsuphal 8 | Supe Wed. 4 | Supe 4iw. 
Baramati 13 | Vadganv.N. Sun. 2 | Vadaganv-Nm. 2 | w. 
Do. 12 Do. do. Do. Wal¥e 
Do. 16 Do. do 6 Do. 6 | rv. 
Jejuri 15 Do. do, 7 Do. 7 \w. 
Baramati 1} Baramati Thu. 1 | Baramati 1) rv.cl. 
Do. 5 | Local Sat. Local w. 
Do. 5 | Maleganv. Bk. Sat. 0-6 | Maleganv Bk. 0-6 | cl. 
Baramati 24| Bar.tmati Thu, 24| Baramati 24 rv. 
Do. 8 Do. do. 8 Do. 8 | rv. 


Instituticns and other 
information. 


s(p); 2th: gym; c. 
s(p); 441; gym; 

a(p) ; ca(c); 3 tl; ds. 

s(p) ; cs(c); 3 tl; gym; ¢. 
a(p) ; es(c) ; 4 tl; da, 


s(p) ; s(h) ; mun ; es(c) i. b 
s(p); 3 th; ds. 
s(p); 3th; c. 


ap); esc) ; 4th se 
s(p) : cs(c) 3 4 tl ; ds. 


. | s(p) s pyt 3 cs(c) 3 ds ; gym 3c. 


s(p)  pyt sca(c) 34 tl; ds se. 
s(p) 34 tlsc. 
s(p) :ca(c) ; 2 tl ; Pir Urus Phg. vad. 10 


sp) 38 (c) 33 hse 

s(p) ; 3 tl. 

s(p) ; es(c) ; 3 th ; math. 

s(p) : 7 th; ds 3 ¢ 

s(p) ; cs(c); 4th; ce 

s(p) ; pyt ; cs(c) 35 th ge 5 Vill. Fr 
Svn. last Mon. 

s(p) ;cs(mp) ; 5tl sib; oc; Yasha 
vantrai Fr. Mrg. sud. 1. 

s(p) ; cs(c); 4th; da. 

s(p) :ca(mp) +3 tl ds; Vill Fr. 
An, vad. 15. 

s(p) ; ca(c) ; pyt; 21; gym 3 Khan« 
deshwari Fr. Ct, sud, 15. 

tl. 

s(p); pyt; 2th; desc. 

a(p) ; ds; c. 

s(p) ; cs(c); 2 tl; mq. 

a(p) s pyt ; 6 tl 5 ds ;¢ 3 Bhairava & 
Datta Frs, 

s(p) ; pyt ; ca(c) ; 3 1 3 ds. 

s(p) 3 pyt ; ca(c) ; 8 tl ; ds ; lib. 


ap) ¢3 s(c) 3 4 th see 


s(p) 3 ca(c) : 4 th; ds 3c ; Fort. 
s(p) ; es(c) ; 5 tl ; gym. 
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Baramati 

Serial No. ; Village Name. Direction : Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Direct distance ; Households ; Agriculturists. Distance. 
Travelling distance , 
85 Modhave Hed... W; 20-0; 23-0. | 7-8; 952; 182; 241. | Moragany. 6 
86 Moraganv ateta ...) NW; 19-2; 19-5. | 8-9; 1952; 355; 281. | Local, 
87 Mudhale Wats — ...| W; 12-0; 14°0. | 12-3; 1624; 275; 317. | Vadaganv-N, 4 
88 Murti at | Wi 19°63 23-0. | 10.7; 2006; 327; 389. | Moraganv. 5 
89 Murum eq | Ws; 18°0; 21:0. | 10.5; 4886; 791; 617. | Local. 
40 Naroli ater «| NW; 15-4; 15°5 | 4:1; 495; 93; 33. | Supe. 3.44 
41 Nepatavalan TTTIST NW; 5°0; 4°4. | 2°3; 64; 15; 22. | Baramati. 4-4 
42 Nimbodi fagtéy | E:; 8-0; 12-0. | 6-1; 643; 131; 109. | Ravanaganv. 8 
43 Nimbat frac | Ws 22-2; 25:0. | 10-1; 2658; 518; 366. | Nira. 2 
44 Niri-vAgaj fatrarrs...|S; 5°4; 6°0. | 7-7; 3330; 633; 288. | Baramati. 6 
45 Panadaré qoyet  ..., W; 7:0; 7-4. | 19°5; 7624; 1377; 1066. | Local. 
46 Paravadi qreaet «| NE; 11-Oj-heQs, | 11°8; 1535; 292; 336, | Ravanaganv, 6 
47 Pirnpali fare .} Ey 36; 344. |-3%3: 920: 193; 109. | Baramati, 3-4 
48 Rui we «| NEy 3°6; 3°2.)| 3-45) 675; 131; 170. Do. 3-2 
49 Sangavi anrdt SW; 8:4; 8-0. | 4:8; 2773; 50; 1316, | Panadare 6 
50 Saval Was | NE; 56; 5°0. | 7-0; 618; 115; 230. | Baramati. 5 
Bl Sirasané fereaur SW; 9:6; 12:6, | 2°6; 915; 194. 149. | Panadare. 5 
52 Siravali farcasyt SW; 8-0; 8-0) 4:2; 2162 486; 155.| Do. 6 
53 Sirsiphal fara N; |12.0;-14:0.1-30°5 2433; 442; 628. | Ravanaganv. 4 
54 Sonaganvy aia ...) SE; 7°6; 8-0, | 13:6; 4820; 993; 582. | Baramati. 10 
55 Sonavadi-supé | NW; 8°6; 974. | 3-9; 509; 92; 231, Do. 9.4 
aq 
§56 Supé aT ..| NWs 184; 19°3. | 39°1; 6302: 1116; 1209. | Local. 
57 Tandilavadi  aiga)N: 3-0; 2:4. | 7-9; 788; 181; 249. | Baramati, 2-4 
58 Taradoli acetet — ..., NW;17-0; 18:0. | 6-6: 1035; 231; 184. | Moraganv. 2 
59 Undavadi Kade N; 7:2; 7:4; | 10°1; 1497; 269; 353. | Baramati. 7-4 
pathar Ueqsl Fe 
60 Undavadi-supé Fsqst| N; 10-0; 12-0. | 3-7; 555; 104; 35. Do. 10 
61 Valagaay Nivabalkar W; 14:0; 15-0. | 6:5; 2762; 677; 68. | Local, 
astra frarstt 

62 Vadhané aart w+) NW3 21-2; 22°4. | 7-9; 548; 96; 212. | Supe 4 
63 Vaki arty .) Ws 16°4; 18°0: | 3-8; 609; 139, 120, | Karanje. 2 


Laluka. 


POONA DISTRICT 
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Railway 5t.; | Weekly Bazar; Bazar | MotorStand; | Water. Institutions and other 
Distance. Day; Distance. Distance. information. 
Nira 9) Murt: Tue. 0-1 | Murti O-Tiwon. | 3tl; ds. 
Jejuri 10 } Local Sat. Local rv. 3 o(p) ; pyt ; 8tl ; mq; dsc. 
Baramati 14 | Vadganv.Nm. Sun. 4 | Vadaganv Nm. 4 | w. s(p);5tlse 
Nira 9} Local Tue. Local wan. | s(p) ;5 tl ; mq ¢ds ; lib. 
Do. 7) Karanje Mon. 6) Nira 7 | wav. | s(p); pyt :6t1;mq ;2ds ;2 gym 5263 
cl, Bhairav and Hanuman Frs. 
Shirsuphal 9 | Supe Wed. 34) Supe 34) w. ro 
Baramati 4-4] Baramati Thu, 4-4} Baramati 4-4 | rv. tl. 
Diksal 5|Bhigavan Sun. 41 Setaphalgade 3) w..n. | s(p); 3th 
Nira 2} Nira Wed. 2) Nira 21 rv. 4s(p) ; cs(mp) ; t! ; gym ; Bhairava Fr. 
Ct. vad. 12. 
Baramati 6] Baramati Thu. 6 | Baramati 6 | rv. 2s(p) ; pyt s ca(c) ;3 tl; gym ;e. 
Do. 8 | Local Tue. Local w.cl | s(p) ;pyt ;2cs(c) :4tl ;mq se3d.b. 
Kataphal 5 | Baramati Thu. 11 w.n. } a(p) ; ca(c) ; th 3c 
Baramati 3-4 Do. do, 3-4 | Baramati 3-4 | cl. a(p) 3 cs(c); tl; ds3 gym. 
Do. 3-2] Do do. 3-2/9 Do. 3-2 | wen. | a(p); 241. 
Do. 8 Do. do. 8 | Maleganv 5 | rv. s(p) ; ca(c) ; 3 tl ; ds ; gym ; Kal. 
Bhairava Fr. Ct, vad. 8. 
Do. 5 Do. do. 5 Baramati 5) won. | s(p); es(c); th 
Do. 14] Vadaganv Sun, 6 | Panadare 5 ln. s(p) ; coc) ; 2 tl s gym 
Do. 7| Malegany Sat. 5 | Baramati 7\| wv. a(p) ; ca(c) ; 2 tl ; ds, 
Local 6-f } Local Fri. wan. | a(p) ; pyt sca(c) 32 tl ; ds ; Sirsai Fr. 
Vsk. sud. 4. 
Baramati 10] Baramati Thu. 10 | Baramati 10} cl.,rv., | s(p); pyt; 2es(c) 3 6 tl : mq 
w. 2gym ; ds ; Soneshwar & Maruti Frs. 
Shirsuphal 6 Do, do. 9-4 Do. 9-4) w. s(p) ; 3 tl; ds. 
Kedagany 11 | Local Wed. Local We s(p) ; pyt ; ca (mp) ; tl ; Shah Mansud 
Pir ; Urus and Bharava Fr. 
Baramati 2-4 Baramati Thu, 2-4 | Baramati 2-4) w. a(p) ; cs(c) ; t] ; Vill. Fr. ct, vad. 8. 
Jejuri 11} Moraganv Sat. 2 | Moraganv 2] w5w. | s(p); 3tl; 
Shirsuphal 4}| Baramati Thu. 7-4 | Baramati 7-4 | w. s(p) ; ce(c) ; 5 tl 
Do. 8 | Shirsuphal Fri, = 5 Do. 10 | w. s(p) ; 6 th. 
Nira 10 | Local Sat. Local nw. | s(p) 3 pyt scx (mp) ; (i) ; tl s Bhatrava 
Fr. Ct. vad. 8; d. b. 
Kedaganv 15 | Supe Wed. 4 Supe 4it. s(p) ; tL 
Nira 10 | Karanje Mon. 2 | Vadaganv Nm. 3 | w. s(p) ; 2 tL 
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Serial No. ; Village Name. Directicn ; 
Direct distance ; 
Travelling dienes: 
1 Abhepuri aaa W: 13.0; 18.0. 
2 Adohi aetar 
8 Alande wee. NE; 5.0; 6.2; 
4 Ambade aaTé S; 7.2; 13.0. 
5 Ambavade afaras ...; SW; 6.6; 9.2. | 
6 Ambeghar Hfzaz SW; 3.1; 3.2. 
7 Angasula Aras SW; 6.6; 7.0. 
8 Apati aiqat w. | SW; 5.6; 8.0, 
9 Ashnpi aratay .. | Ws 14.2; 20.0. 
10 Askavadi aepaet NW; 6.6; 15.0. 
11 Bajaravadi @amzaist... |S; 4.0; 6.0. 
12 Balavadi @atwagy |S; 6.4; 10.0. 
138 Barmhanaghar. T.]N;  2.4:=6:05 
Velavandkhore. 
AFETIT F. ABASATT 
14 Bamhanaghar T. Bhor.! W; 5.0; 5.0, 
ATSTAT TF. ANT 
15 Baré Bk. are @. N: 3,0; 4.0. 
16 Baré Kd art &. we | Ns 2,05 3.0. 
17 Basarapura FATT ee 2.0. 
18 Bathevadi aéarey...| SW; 9.2; 12.0. 
19 Bhabavadi witast S; Piso 2054 
20 Bharhbatamila 10.0. 
ATIZATS 2 
91 Bhambavade ataage ... 15.0. 
92. Bhandravali wizasy ...|W; 10.4; 23.0. 
23 Bhanusadara arTaat 8.0. 
24 Bhavakhala araaqs «..| SW: 66 8.0. 
25 Bholavade wrote N; 0.4; 0.4, 
26 Bhongavali whradt ...| E; 10.4; 12.0. 
27 Bhora wit ww] HQ. 
28 Bhutodé wats .| W; 13.4; 22.4. 
29 Bope qa W; 14.0; 24.0. 
80 Candavané area |.) W; 15.0; 77.0. 
81 Cikhalaganva feqomra| S$; 8.0; 11.0. 
82 Cikhalavade tah g SW; 3.6; 4.0. 
83 Dapakeghar BITC ... | SW: 9.4; 10.4. 
34 Deganva_ «| NE; 9.0; 16.0. 
35 Dehana 3e% .| Ws 9.0; 23.0. 
86 Deré st .| W; 12.4; 22.0. 
87 Devaghara 2aat |W; 8.6; 10.0. 
88 Dhamunasi arqay ...| Ws 12.4; 14.5. 
89 Dhanavali aaa... | SW: 12.0; 11.4. | 
40 Dhangavadi wpragy ...| NE; 6.4; 9.0. | 
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Bhor 
| Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Households ; Agriculturists, Distance 
iar! foes aes 
| 1.2; 42; 9; 37. | Hhiradoshi 3 

Deserted. 
| 2.7; 726; 141; 146. Do. 6-2 
, 2.8; 766; 164; 122. | Bhor, 8 
' 2.6; 754; 150; 135. | Do. 9-2 
[05-2325 ay 60; Da. 3 
1.1; 299; 59; ? 80. | Bhor. 7 
| 2.0; 570; 118; $24. Do. 8 
, 1.2; 100; 20; 24. Do. 20 
| 0.4; 29; 5; 44 | Do. N 
1.5; 616; 113; 92, | Do. 3 
| 1.5; 428; 92; 83. Do. 6 
| 1.0; 286; 59; 48. Do. VN 
| 
EO 114; 23; 22, Do. 7-4 
/ 4.0; 373; 89; 76. |} Do. 4 
0.7; 284; 47; 33. ! Do. 3 
0.4; 180; 37; 14 Do. 2 
, 0.3; Deserted. ; ; 
0.7; 211; 41; 42.) Bhor. 2 
0.7; 46; 12; 45, Do. 10 
j- 2.1; 373; 74; 9. | Siraval. 2 
1.0; | 15; 4; 20. , Bhor. 19 
0.9; W9; 19; 19% | Do 8 
0.9; 191; 37; 67. Do, 8 
1.2; 740; 214; 96. Do. 0-4 
| 8.3; 1710; 357; 321. | Kikavi. 4 
| 3.2; 7393; 1527; 145. | Loca! 
| 2.3; 182; 43; 20. | Bhor. 25 
3.1; 58; 12; 25. Do. 24 
0.9; 91; 20; 13. Do. 21 
2.6; WN17; 238 220. ; Do. Wl 
1 1.7; 517; 108; 97, | Bhor 4 
| 2.6; 368; 82; 90. Do. 10-4 
2.0; 387; 8; 131. | Nasrapur. 2 
2.2; 149; 38; 35. | Bhor. 2l 
2.9; 138; 24; 1 | Do. 20 
113; 121; 31; 39%) Do 13 
| 2.0; 95; 32: 27, | Do. 14-5 
| 0.6; 123; 22; 21.| Do, 4 
| 2.1; 755; 147; 150. | Kikavi 2 
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Taluka. 
ae 
Railway St. ; | Weekly Bazar; Bazar Motor Stand; | Water. Institutions and other 
Distance Day ; Distance. Distance information, 


Lonand 441] Hirdoshi Sat. 3) Hirdoshi 3 Irv. tl. 
— | Deserted, 
; Bhor Tue. 6.2) Bhor 6-2 | rv. s(p); cs(mp); 5tl; gym; Bhairava Fr. Ct 
Vad. 5. 
Lonand 36: Da. do, 8) Do. w. 2tl; gym: Janai Fr. Ps. Vad. 5. 
Do. do. 9.2) Local 0-4 | n. a(p); 4tl; gym; Bhairava Fr. Phg. Sud. | 
Lonand 29; Do. do. 3 | Bhor 3 | rv. pyt; 4¢L. 
Bhor Tue. 7 | Bho: 7 ‘| spr. 2tl. 
Do. do. 8) Do. 8 | rv; w. | 2th 
Lonand 46 Hirdsoshi Sat. 5 | Hilagany 1 | spr. tl. 
Bhor Tue, 11! Bhor IW] 1. tl, 
Lonand 28° Dao. do. 3] Do. 31 w. s(p); tl; gym; Bhairava Fr. Phg. Sud, 8, 
Do. 34 Do. do. 61! Dao, 6] w.. 2tl. gym; Bhairava Fr. Ps, Vad. 3. 
Do. do. 6| Do. 6ul L s(p); tl. 
} 
Lonand 30 Do. do. 7-4! Do. 7Al wel | 2¢. 
Do. do 4! Do, alt 3th 
Do do 3) Do. 3) t 2); gym 
Do do 2! Do. VAL | 2. 
| Deserted 
Bhor Tue, 2 Bhoz 2} w. tl. gym. 
Do do, 10{ Do, 10 | w tl 
Valhe 12 | Shirava! = Fri. 2 | Shiraval 2} rin. | 4th 
Do. do. 19] Dao, 9 th. tl 
Lonand 30 Do. do. 8] Do. 8 I w. 
Do. do. 8{| Do. 8 | rv. ail. 
Saswad Do. do. 0-4} Dao, 0-4 | rvin. | S(p); 71. 


Valh : 12} Kikavi Sat. 4} Shiraval 0-4 | w. s(p); cs(c); 6t]; 2gym; lib; c; Bhaivav 
Fr. Ct. Vad. 13. 


Lonand 261! Local Tue. Local P. s(p); cs(mp); (i), (c)2; 81, 3mq; ds: 
4gym; lib; ¢; Rem Navami. 
Velhe Fr. 9 | Velhe 10 {1 2, 
Bhor Tue. 24] Bhor 24 | 1 tl. 
Do. do. 21! Do. 21/1 th 
Poona 44{ Dao. do, 11 | Ambyade 2 iw. s(p); pyt; 3tl; gym. 
Bhor Tue. 4 Bhor 4} w. 2tl. 
Do. do. 10-4, Do. 10-4 | w. a. 
Poona 22 | Nisrapur Sun. 2 | Kelavade T Jt s(p); 3th; «. 
Bhor Tue. 21) Bhor 21 11 tl. 
Do. do. 20} Do. 20 | 1. dl. 
Hircoshi St. 4} Do. 13 | w. tl. 
Lonand 41 | Local do. Local rv. 3¢]; ds; Vagajai Fr. Mgh, Sud. 15. 
hor Tue. 14 Bhor 14 Jn. tl, 


Poont —2/ | Kikavi Sat. 2 | Kikav: z2/w. s(p); 3tl: gym; e. 
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Serial No. ; Village Name. Direction ; 
Direct distance : 
Travelling distance. 
Dhavadi yta¢} 1S; 4.4; 7.0. 
Didaghar fesq< ...| SW; 9.4; 15.0. 
Divale fead .| NE; 8.0; 11.0. 
Durgadi said} | Ws 13.65 17.0. 
Gavadi eT | W; 3.0; 4.0 
Gohini 7 | We 14.43 24.4, 
Gokavadi awagt ..|S:; 4.2; 6.0. 
Gorada Mhasivili 15.0. 
Ts cetfapaet 
Gudhe 7z | SW; 12.4; 17.0. 
Gunand qq wl Es 13.;0 14.0. 
Harigcandri gfeeast) NE: 7.0; 9.4. 
Harnas @7 {Nz 3.0; 8.0. 
Hatanosi gtaaiait ...| S;  3.0;-3,0 
Hatve Bk. art J. ...| N;_ 6:0; 10.0, 
Hatve Kd. ant ©.) Ni 5.4; 11.0. 
Hirdosi fggieft =.) W; 14; 14-4, 
Jngavali g7ast |) Es; 4165) 5.4. 
Jambhali sirrast N; 7.4 18.0. 
Janavale T. Bhor S Lea’ 
arta at. AK 
Janavale T. Utranli_ |S; 1.4; 1.0. 
WTS T. 
Jayatapada SaqqTst... 14.0. 
Jogavadi si7azt NW; 5.0; 12.0, 
Kambare Bk. Hat g. NW; 9.0; 16.0. 
Kambare Kd. TAT, NW; 9.0; 17.0, 
Kafijale aiva es 16.0. 
Kapuravahala mee NE; 7.0; 9.4, 
TS 
Karandi Khedebire 16.0; 
Hrtal GE ae 
Karafijaganv_ pomria| W; 6.2; 10.4. 
Karafije Fit ...| SW; 5.2: 5.2, 
Kari sret ...| SW; 8.0; 9.2, 
Karindi Bk. wid} q,| NW: 8.0; 13.0 
Karindi Kd. wat & NW; 8.4; 13.6. 
Karnavada arias...) SW; 7.0; 10.0. 
Karnavadi #aqaat ...| NW; 4.4; 6.0. 
Kasurid Khedabare | N; 12,0; 21.0 
ered? azar 
Kasurdi Gunjarmava NE; 6.0; 7.0. 
HIS TATATAS 
Karigana rer ...jW; 13.2; 17.0. 
Kefijala twa wl E; 7.0; 10.4, 


Area(Sq. ms.) Pop. ; 


Households ; Agriculturists. 


0.4; 321; 56; 57 
0.3; 89; 15; 18 
2.3; 501; 116; 152. 
2.0; 175; 37; 25, 
1.4; 276; 42; 35. 
2.1; 154; 41; 31. 
1.1; 236; 58; 82. 
1.2; 213; 54; 74. 
2.5; 172; 49; 41. 
1.6; 355; 81; 95, 
0.9; 287; 62; 95. 
1.4; 428; 103; 128. 
1.0; 348; 67; 74. 
2:4; 799; 171; 232. 
1.2; 354; 77; 130. 
1.6; 348; 85; 80. 
1.6; 298; 55; 74, 
1.9; 498; 104; 130. 
0.3; Deserted ; 
0.1; Deserted 
3.7; 264; 57; 36. 
1.0; 262; 65; 91 
160; 35; 38. 
192; 32; 33. 
1.8; 466; 103; 108, 
1.6; 363; 77; [00. 
3.6; 475; 105; 75. 
1.8; 187; 46; 49. 
1.8; 326; 62; 45, 
3.1; 834; 148; 196. 
1.5; 174; 48; 105. 
1.1; 402; 75; 69, 
2.0; 864; 182; 175. 
0.6; 180; 40; 56. 
2.4; 220; 39; 83. 
0.9; 290; 57; 54, 
V1.2; 57; 18; 23 
2.5; 788; 160; 157, 


Bhor 
Post Office ; 
Distance. 

Bhor. 5 
Nasrapur. 1 
Nasarapur. 3 
Bhor. 7 
Do. 1-4 
Do. 28 
Do. 6 
Do. \2 
Do. 4 
Parinche. 6 
Kikavi. 3 
Bhor. 8 
Do. 5 
Nasrapur, 2 
Do. 3 
Bhor. 14.4 
Do. 5.4 
Nasrapur. 3 
Bhor. 8 
Do. 10 
Bhor. 16 
Do. 17 
Nasarapur, 4 
Rikayi. 3 
Nasrapur. 4-4 
Bhor. 10-4 
Do, 5-2 
Do. 6 
Do. 8 
Do. 17 
Do. 10 
Do. 6 
Khedshivapur, 1 
Nasrapur. 3 
Bhor. 17 
Kikavi. 0-4 
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Railway St.: | Weekly Bazar; Bazar | Motor Stand; | Water. Institutions and other 
Distance, Day ; Distance. Distance, information. 


Lonand 33 | Bhor Tue. 5 | Bhor 5 lw. a(p); tl; Janubai Fr. Phg, Sud. 11. 
Nasrapur Sun. 1 | Nasrapur Tl w. 
Nasrapur Sun. 3 | Kapurvahal n. s(p); 2tl; gym. 

Lonand 43 | Hirdoshi Sat. = 2 | Hirdoshi 2 | spr. tl. 

Do. 25 | Bhor Tue. 1-4} Bhor 1-4 | w. tl; gym. 
Velhe 7 | Velhe 7/2 Janni tl. 
Bhor Tue. 6 Bhor 6/w 2tl; gym. 
Do. do. 12] Do. 12} 1 tl. 

Lonand 46 Hirdoshi Sat. 4 | Hirdoshi 4] br. 2el. 

Valhe 10 | Parinche do. 6 | Vira 4}w. a(p); 3tl. 

Poona 25 | Kikavi do. 3 Kapurvahal 0-2 | +. 3tl; gym. 

Bhor Tue. 8 | Bhor 8) wit. s(p); Vatoba tl. & Fr. 
Do, do. 5] Dao. 5inz:w. | s(p)s 2¢l, 
Poona 25 | Nasrapur Sun. 2 | Nasrapur Zw. a(p); 2tl. 
Do. 26 Do. do 3 Do. 3\w. dl. 
Lonand = 41. | Local Sat. Local rv. s(p); 30; Kanguramalls Fr, Mgh, 
Sud, 13 
Bhor Tuz. 5-4] Alande(Stop) 1] rv; spr.| a(p); 4tl: gym. 
Poona 22 | Nasrapur Sun. = 3 | Tambholi {| w. s(p); 3tl. 
Deserted, 
Deserted, 
Bhor Tue. 18} Bhor 18.1, tl, 
Do. do. 10! Do, 1071, s(p); 4tl; gym, 
Bhor Tue. 16 | Bhor 16} w;t. | 2th, 
Do. do. 17} Do. 7} ¢. 

Poons 20} Nesrapur Sun. 4 | Kolavade 2 | rv. 3tl; gym; c; Kaleshwar Fr. Ps. Sud. 15. 
Do. 25 | Kikavi Sat. 3 | Local spt.n, | s(p); 6tl; mq; gym. 
Do. 24| Nasrapur Sun. 4-4 ) Nasrapur 4-4}, a(p); tl. 

Bhor Tue. 10-4 w. Ambri Buya td. 
Do. do. 5-2 | Bhor 5-2] win. | tl 

Do. do. 6} Do. 6] w. s(p); th. 

Do. do. 8] Do. 8 | dm. s(p); 2tl; gym. 
Do do. 17} Do. Wh | Ls th 

Do. do. 10} Ambavade Il w. a(p): 2¢l. 

Do. do. 6] Bhor 6/1, il. 

Poona 15 | Khedshivapur 1 | Khedshivapur 0, 4 | w. 


Neswapur Sun. 3 rit, | 2tL 


Lonand 43] Hirdoshi Sat. 2 | Hirdoshi 2 | spr. tL, 
Do. 2 | Kikevi do, 0 4 | Shiraval 3 | rvs w; | 9(p); 6th; lib; Bhairava Fr, Ct, Vad, 15, 
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Serial No. ; Village Name. 


Ketakavane Nim 

waatag FA 
Khadaki aay 
Khanaptr @aryt 
Khopi @rt 
Khulasi @uet 
Kikavi frat 
Kivat faae 
Kolavadi #12481... 
Kondaganv #17 ... 
Kondhari P1stt 
Korle Fe si 
Kudali Bk. ¥eer4.... 
Kudali Kd. ETAT aq. 
Kumbale #4a 
Kund # 


Kurafiji Ot 
Kusaganv i 
Lavheri ae 
Majaganv arsrta 
Majheri arettt 
Malé 4a i. 
Maleganv 4aqia ... 
Mhakosi Faratatt 


Mhalavadi feast... 
Mhasar Bk. F8at 4... 
Mhasar Kd. Feat @. 
Mhavade Bk. Teas q. 
Mhavade Kd. ras &. 
Mohari Bk. Ftett &.... 
Mohari Kd. ated % 
Nanda at@ 
Najhareatta#t 
Nanavale qa... 
Nandaganv 4Teara... 
Nandaghur afeqT ... 
Narhe 4% 
Nasarapur TANI .. 
Natarhbi atzat 
Nayaganv arte 
Nere 4% i 
Nhavi =gta 
Nidhin fray 
Nigadé fats 


“W 
Kurangavadi sored 


N; 


N; 


SW; 


“aa 


7 


6-4; 
2-4; 
11-4; 
13-4; 
7; 
1-4; 
8-0; 
: 10-4; 
10-4; 
; 9-4; 
; 14-4; 
> 14923 
14 2; 
Ds 

0: 
NW; 9-4; 18.0. 
12-4; 


7-4; 


Direction ; 
Direct distance : 
Travelling distance. 


; 17.0. 


12.0. 

4.0, 
20°0. 
24.0. 
10.0. 


20.0. 
22.0. 
15.0. 
13,0, 
19.0. 
19.0, 
24.0 
19.0. 
20.0. 


18.0, 
7.0. 
8.0. 

14.0. 

21.0: 

15.0, 


4-2. 


2-2. 


11-4; 


Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 


Households ; Agriculturists. 


0.4; 42; 9; 4. 
0.6; 169; 43; 62. 
2.8; 677; 135 150, 
2.7; 544; IN; 93. 
1.8; 172; 41; 31. 
7.7; 1542; 3)5; 306. 
1,2; 288; 46; 40. 
0.5; 134; 27; 40, 
3.7; 146; 28; 30. 
1.9; 185; 39; 51. 
1.9; 509; 106; 

3.; 144; 34; 49, 
1.8; 93; 21; 27. 
1.3; 110; 26; 13. 
0.9; 70; 17; 15. 
3.6; 684; 151; 141. 
2.1; 252; 51; 26, 
2.9; 559; 117; 128. 
0.8; 181; 43; 34 
1.5; 229; 60; 48, 
1.2; 201; 451; 53. 
4.3; 464; 103; 105. 
0.6; 177; 35; 39. 
0.7; 137; 29; 43, 
0.9; 387; 86; 82, 


Post Office ; 


Bhor 


Distance. 


Nasarapur. 


Do, 

Bhor. 

Khedshivapur. 
Bhor, 
Local, 
Bhor, 
Nasrapur. 
Bhor. 

Do. 


Do. 
Nasrapur. 
Bhor. 
Khedshivapur. 
Bhor. 


Nasrapur. 
Bhor. 


Nasrapur. 
Do. 
Bhor. 

Do. 

Do. 

De. 

Do. 

Do. 
Local. 
Bhor. 
Nasrapur. 
Bhor. 
Shiraval. 
Nasrapur, 


Kikevi 


1 


0-4 
4 
1-4 
24 


2-2 
4 
24 
13 
13 


POONA DISTRICT 708 
Taluka. 


{ 
Railway St.; | Weekly Bezar ; Bazar | Motor Stand ; | Water. Institutions and other 
Distance. Day; Distance Distence. | information. 
aaa cesar Micra ete tee oh Meee sete eee 
Nasrapur Sun. 1 | Nasarapur T | w. 
| 
Do. do. 04 Do. 0-4 | w. 3¢l, 
Bhor Tue. 4 | Bhor 4 jn. 2tl. 
Poona 16 | Khedshivapur Thu. 1-4 Khedshivapur !-4 | rv. _ 8(p); 2t!; gym; Bhzirava Fr. Phg. Vad. 8, 
| Velhe 8 | Velhe 8 | w. 2tl. 
Poona 28 oe Sat. Shiraval 5 | ws spr. | s(p);cs(c); 4tl; gym; ds; 4 Vill. Frs. 
Lonand 2) ' Bhor Tue. 2-2) Bhor 2-2 | rv. tl. 
Poona 23 ' Nasrapur Sun. 4 | Jembali I |t. ! 2¢L. 
Bhor Tue. 24 | Bhor 24 11. tl 
Dijsshi Sat. 5] Do. 13 | w. tl. 
Poona 46 i Bhor Tue. 13 | Ambavade 4 .w. | <(p)s pyt; 2d; 
Lonand 46 Hirdoshi Sat. 4 | Hirdoshi 4 |n 2tl. 
Do. 46! Do. do. 5| Do. t. 2, 
1. tl. 
Lonand | Hirdoshi Sat. Hirdsshi apr. | th 
Poona 24 Nusrapur Sun. 4 Ambayane 2 |. ' 8(p); 3tl; Mhatoba Ct. Sud. & 
Bhor Tue. 18 | Bhor 18 4 t. “th 
Poona 17, Khedshivapur Thu. 1 | Khedshivapur’ 2 | spr. ' tol; Bhairava Fr. Ct. Sud. 8, 
i Bhor Tue. 7 | Bhor Dit 2tl; gym. 
Do. do. 8] Do. 8 |). i s(p); 3t); gym. 
Lenind 4) Hirdoshi Sat. 1 | Hirdoshi 1} spr. 2. 
Bhor Tue. 17 | Bhor 17- | T. tl 
Nesrapur Sun. 1 | Nasrapur bor. : th 
Bhor Tue. 9 | Bhor 9 
Ambevade Vf | 
Do. do, 4-2! Bhor 4211. s(p): 2t!, 
| Do. do. 12} Do. 12 Jn. tlhe. 
Do. do. 11} Do. HWofre. | s(p)s th 
Lonand 25 ! Do. do. 7; Do. 7 Ww. i s(p); atl. 
Do. 26 | Do. do. 7| Do. 7 [win. | 2th gym. 
Poona 25 | Nasrapur Sun, 2 | Nasrapur 2 Iw. | s(p); 2tl. 
Do, 26 Do. do. 3 Do. 3 Ow. tl 
Lorand 2 | Bhor Tue. 6 | Bhor 6 wn. ! th: gym. 
Do. d.. 8] Ambav de 0-4, w. s(p); 3tl. 
Do. do. 22 | Bhor 24. tl. 
; De. d>. 6-21 Do, 6-2] wiv. [ul 
Do. do. 19] Do. 9k oth 
Do. ds. 5] Do. 5 | re3t. s(p); tl; gym. 
Loc:] Sat. Local j tv. : s(p); cs(mp), 4tl; mq;¢. 
Bhor Tue. 4| Do. w <(p); 2t; Padmavatj Fr. Mgh, Ved, I. 
Poona 22; Nesya-ur Sun. 2 | Kelavad - 1 | w » 2th. 
Lonard = 3# | Bhor Tue. 6 | Bhor 6 |w. ' s(p). 
' S!iravel Fril. 4 Shiraval 14 n; sp | s(p); pyt; cs“c) 7t!; gym. 
Nasrapur Sun. 1 | Nasrapur dIotw 2tl. 
Poona 26 * Kikavi Sat. 2 | Kapurvahal | w. | 2tl; gym. 


SSS SSCS 
mMo-B Bk Vf 2—45 
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Serial No. ; Village Name. 


; Households ; Agriculturists. Distance. 
Travelling distance. | 


123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
186 
187 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 

144 
145 
146 
147 

148 

149 

150 


151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 


157 
158 


159 
160 
161 


162 


Direction ; 
Direct distance ; 


I 
Nigudaghar ferqeac... | sw: 8 9. | 
Nilakanthafeaas 1S; 4; 6. | 
Nivangana faa ...| SW; 12-4; 14. | 
Padathala qeuq_...! 1.0; 10, 
Palasosi Toatatt . We 
Pale a Se. 63. 1B <! 
Panavhala Hees |SW; 5-2; 7 | 
Pande iz JE; 8; IL 
Pangaril ort 12-4, | 
Paravadi q<a@et 20. | 
Parhar Kd. ¥@t @....; SW: 10-4; 11.4 | 
Parhar Bk. as 1SW5 13 I. 
Pasure Tt 12.4. | 
Pisavare frarat .| 4; 
Pomardi qf | Wa 24, 
Rajaghar tretat 21. 
Rajapur Wearyt wy) Ei 8-45-12. 
Rajivedi uftast We 23 20, 
Ranje vs | Ns RB REIS 
Ravadi «weaet 1S: Vea ie 
Rayari watt wa.| SW; 9225/12, 
Salav aat 10-4, 
Salavade aaa : 18. 
Salungana ara ...| Ws 10-6; 19. 
Satigamaner “START, 5. 
Sangavi Bk atratq.! 16. 
Sangavi Kd. ard} q. NE: 6; 15, 
Sangavi (zTirdas 6. 
Maval) : 
Sangavi (T. Hirdas' 4. 
Maval) @ 
Sangavi (Velvanda-' SW; 5-6; 24. 
khore) array. 
Sarolé aTae 13. 
Sasevadi aaarey... 28. 
Savaradare aracet...|E; 8-4; II. 
Siravali, T. Bhor | 3. 
facast a. AIK. 
Silimb fareita AW; 13-4; 19. 
Sind faz wl W; 2-6; 4 
Sindevadi farearéy ...) Eid 6-4; 27. 
Siraganv farce =. W; 14-4; 19. 
Siravali (T. Hirdas: 16. 
Maval) farzadt. 
Sonavaadiatragy ...|N; 9; 20. 


al 


1.2; 295; 64; 60. 
0.5; 152; 30; 84. 
1.9; 128; 31; 57. 
0.1; Deserted. 

1.1; 313; 73; 64. 
1.5; 354; 70; 45. 
0.9; 237; 46; 53. 
1.6; 397; 82; 92. 
1.5; 129; 36; 43. 
2.7; 600; 123; 120. 
1.4; 207; 48; 60. 
2.3; 124; 33; 41. 
5.5; 938; 189; 75. 
2: 584; 139; 134. 
0.8; 287; 61; 79. 
1.6; 219; 40; 37, 
1.2; 309; 60; 69 
1.4; 60; 19; 28. 
1.6; 461; 93; 98. 
1.3; 304; 6t; 65. 
6.5; 637; 148; 160. 
1.7; 329; 72; 74, 
1.8; 263; 44; 69 
N.7; 89; 23; 28. 
2.7; 717; 140; 124. 
0.8; 167; 34; . 44, 
0.3; 154; 28; 28, 
0.7; 140; 29; 21. 
0.9; 184; 32; 14 
3.2; 147; 32; 34. 
1.8; 602; 124; 121. 
2.2; 341; 68; 72. 
1.6; 381; 76; 91. 
1.1; 160; 30; 45, 
2; 139; 29; 37, 
2; 826; 155; 80. 
2.2; 427; 80; 80. 
2.4; 144; 38; 44. 
2.6; 224; 56; 54. 
0.3; 176; 38; 37. 


Area(Sq. ms.) ; Pop, ; 


Bhor 


Post Office ; 


Bhor. 
Nasrapur. 
Bhor. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Shiraval 
Bhor. 


Khedshivapur. 


Bhor. 
Do. I 
Do. 
Nasrapur. 
Bhor. 
Do. 
Nasrapur. 
Do, 
Local. 


Bhor. 
Do. 


Kikavi. 


Khedshivapur. 


Kikavi. 


) Bhor. 


Do. 
Do. 


Khedshivapur. 


Bhor. 
Do. 


Nasrapur. 


POONA DISTRICT 707 
Taluka. 


Railway St.;| Weekly Bazar; Bazar | Motor Stand ; Institutions and other 
Distance. Day ; Distance Distance. information. 
| Bhor Tue. 9} Bhor 9 | njrv. | s(p); 2t 
Do. do. 6| Dao. 6 | w. 2tl. 
Hirdoshi Sat. 51 Do, 14 | ry. tl. 
tl. 
Lonand 34 | Bhor Tue. 6 | Bhor 6\w. 3tl; gym. 
Do. 34} Do. do. 6! Dao, 6 | w. s(p); 7t]; gym; Bhatrava Fr. Mgh. Vad. 3. 
Do. do. 7 | Natambi 1 | w. tl. 
Valhe 10 | Kikavi Sat, 3 | Shiraval rv. s(p); 3tl; lib. 
Bhor Tue. 22 | Bhor 22 \1, s(p); tl. 
Poona 28 | Nasrapur Sun, 6 | Ambavane 2\w. s(p); 2th; Khandoba Fr. Mgh. Vad. 8, 
Lonand 38 | Hirdoshi Sat. 3} Hirdoshi 31 w. Somajai tl. 
Do, 38 Do. do. 3 Do. 3/w. Somajai tl. 
Bhor Tue. 8 | Bhor 8i 1. tl. 
Do. do. 4{ Dae, 4\wsrv. | s(p); th 
Lonand 27| Do. do. 1-4; Do. 1-4) rv. 5tl; gym, 
Do. do, 12| Do. 12°11. tl. 
Valhe 10 | Shiraval Fri. 0-4! Shirval 0-4) rv. s(p); 3th. 
Lonand = 45 | Hirdoshi Sat. 3 | Hirdoshi 3 | spr. 2tl. 
Poona 17 | Khedshivapur Thu, 2 | Khedshivapur 2 | t. 3(p); 3tl; gym. 
Do. 44 | Bhor Tue. 11 | Ambavade 2) w. s(p); pyts 3tl. 
Do. 42) Do. do, 12 | Bhor 12 | w. s(p); 2tl. 
Do, 42} Do. do, 10-4; Do. 10-4; w. tl. 
Do. 21 | Nasrapur Sun. 3 | Kelavade 2/ rv. 3tl; gym. 
Bhor Tue. 23 | Bhor 2311 tl. 
Do. do. 3} Do. 3} ow. 4tl; mq; gym; Bhairava Fr, Vsk. Sud, 4, 
Poona 24 | Nasrapur Sun, 5 | Ambavane Pre 2tl. 
Do. do. 1 | Nasrapur I] w. s(p); tl, 
Saswad 18 | Bhor Tue, 2 | Bhor 2 | rv. 4tl. 
Do. do. 4} Do. 4)1. 
Do, do. 24| Do. 24! rv. 
Kikavi Sat. 1-4{ Shirval trv. | 8(p); 3tl; gym; c. 
Poona 12 | Khedshivapur Thu. 4 | Shindevadi 1} w. s(p); 2th. 
Lonand 23] Kikavi Sat. 3 | Shirva) 5\w. s(p); 2tl; gym. 
Lonand 26] Bhor Tue. 3 | Bhor 3 | w. Atl. 
Do, 45 | Hirdoshi Sat. 4 | Hirdoshi 4 | spr. 2d. 
Do. 29 | Bhor Tue. 6 | Bhor 6 | wsrv. | s(p); 2tl; mq: gym; Bhairava Fr, Vsk, 
Sud. 3. 
Poona 12 | Khedshivapur Thu. 4 w 2tl, 
Lonand 44 |_ Hirdoshi Sat. 3 | Local spr. ds. 
Do. 42 Do. do. 1 | Hirdoshi I{n. Maruti and Kenguramalla tl, 
Poona 26 | Nasrapur 5 | Ambavane 2)w. 2d. 


Mos BE Vi 2-452 
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Serial No. ; Village Name. 


Directions ; 
Direct distance ; 


Travelling distance. 


163 
*164 


Tale Mhasivili az 15.4 
Fefatast 
Tambhada arate iN: 6.4; 20.2 
Telavadi qaast . 8.0, 
Titeghar fegaq —..| Ss 10.0; 12.0 
Umbarade Yate ...| W; (15.0; 24.0 
Umbaragani Saarat |W: 14.2; 19.0 
Uttrault gatey SE; 1.4; 3.0 
Vadaganv ante ../E; 2.0; 2.0 
Vadaturnbi asqat ..., SW: 8.2; 11.0 
Vadhane eto 17.0 
Vakambe area , 17.4 
Varavanda areqe ...)W; 12-2; 15.4 
Varodi Bk aztet 4S; 7.0; 16.0 
Varodi Dayamukha! S;-.. 7.2; 15.0 
qvsetara 
Varodi Kd. azret |.) 5: 7.0; 16.0 
Varye Bk. 44 4. 17.0 
Varye Kd. 7 q. ... 17.0 
Vathara alate | Ws 13.63), 4.0 
Vathara FTSTt wl E; Hir4ss 13,0 
Vaveghar T74T [Ss 7.4: 11.0 
Velavanda 44qE—...) NW; 8.0; 20.0 
Veli 4% 22.0 
Venavadi amyagy |W; 1.4; 14 
Venupuri amyqyty | Ws 10.2; 12.0 
Vicitragada fafaqqs|S; 3.0; 5.0 
Viravadi fazarsy _.. 17.0 
Yevali ray JE; 1.4; 4.0 


! 


Bhor 

Area(Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 

Households ; Agriculturists. Distance. 
0.8; 147; 36; 51. | Bhor. 13 
4.3; 774; 160 243. | Nasrapur. 3 
0.6; 98; 18; [9% | Do. 5 
2.0 634; 142; 142. | Bhor. 12 
2.2; 70; 16; 40. | Birawadi, 18 

0.8; Deserted. 
4.1; 1397; 277; 275. | Bhor. 2-2 
3.0; 540; 101; 50. | Do. 2 
2;.0 773; 161; 162. | Do. if 
1.1; 202; 41; 46. | Do. 6 
0.4; 98; 27: 16.) Do 6 
1.9; 145; 42; 58.) Do, 15-4 
0.9; 297; 59; 55. | Dao. 7 
0:7; 209; 44; 43. | Do. 8 
1.0; 325; 70; 68. | Do. 7 
1.1; 247; 53; 101. | Nasrapur. 3 
2.8; 527; 112; 141. | Do. 3 
1.0; 342; 81; 85, | Bhor. 4 
1.0; 368; 151; 69, | Parinche. 5 
0.3; Ws; 2; 3. . Bhor. iN 
,; 306; 68; 48. | Do. 16 
1250; 228; 163, | Khedshivapur. 2 
526; 97; 120. | Bhor. 1-4 
153; 35; 57, | Bhor. 12 
Deserted. 

0.5; 164; 30; 29, | Nasrapur, 2 
1.0; 642; 146; 74. | Sangavi. QF 


POONA DISTRICT 709 


Taluka. 
Railway St. ; | Weekly Bazar ; Bazar Motor Stand; | Water Institutions and other 
Distance. | Day; Distance. } Distance. information, 
f 
Bhor Tue. 13 | Bhor 1344 tl. 
Poona 26 | Nasrapur Sun, 3 | Nasrapur 3 3(p); 2tl, 
Do. do. 5 rv. 2tl. 
Poona 44 | Bhor Tue. 12 | Ambavade 4iw. pyt; th. 
Lonand 49 | Hirdgshi Sat. 7 | Asarvar it | w. th 
; 2tl. 
Bhor Tue. 2-2) Bhor 2-2) n s(p); 3t]; gym: c. 
Do. do. 2} Do. 2 {rv s(p); 2tl; gym; c. 
Poona 44} Do. do. 11 | Ambavade 2\w. pyt; 2tl; gym; c 
Do. do. 6} Bhor 6 | rv. 3th, 
Do, do. 6} Do. 641 tl. 
Lonand 42 | Hirdoshi Sat. 1 | Hirdeshi 1 | evs spr.{ 2th. 
Do. 35 | Bhor Tue. 7 | Bhor 7 | Scarcity) 2tl; gym; 
Do. 361 Do. do, 8 | Dot 8 iw. tl; gym, 
Do. 35} Do. do. 7 | Do. 7iw s(p); tl; gym. 
Poona 19 Nesrapur = Sun. 3 | Kelavade 2)w. 12th 
Do, 191 Do. do. 3} Do. 2) w 5tl, 
Bhor Tue, 4 | Bhor 4|w. tl. 
Valhe 10 | Parinche Sun. 5 | Shiraval 4 | tv, s(p); 5tl; gym; c. 
Poona 44 | Bhor Tue. 11 | Ambavade 1-4) w, tl. 
De. do. 16 | Bhor oi la 
Poona 14 | Khedshivapur Thu. 2 | Shindevadi ial. s(p); 3th; gym; ¢; Bhairava Fr. Ct. Sud. 
| (Stop). 15. 
Lonand =. 27 | Bhor Tue, 1-4) Bhor 1-4 w. s(p); 3tl; gym. 
Hirdoshi Sat. 2] Do. 12] w. tl. 
Deserted. 
Nasrapur Sun, 2 | Nasrapur 2\w. tl, 
Saswad 19 | Bhor Tue. t-4} Bhor 1-4} rv. 4 


7T10 BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Dhond 

Serial No.; Village Name. Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; Post Office : 

Direct distance ; Households ; Agriculturists. Distance. 

Travelling distance. 
1 Alegany afewia | E; 40; 80.129; 539; 90; 68. | Dhond, 5 
2 Bhandgany wrenia...) W; 182; 190.180; 604; 125; 135. | Kedganv. 4 
8 Bharataganv Weald! W: 244; 27-0.) 64; 570; 19; 113. | UruliKn. 5 
4 Boribhadak FIZ} wee] W; 280; 300.127; 289; 54; 83.1 Do. 3 
5 Boribyal 4t<b sqras..| SE; 67; 70. |12°0; 1130; 201; 144, | Diksal. i 
6 Boriaindi Te TSy |W; 27°0; 29°0. | 82; 1191; 240; 208. | UruliKn. 4 
7 Boriparthi #y<t traf...) W: 13-0; 150. 46-1; 2366; 457; 202. | Kedganv, 1 
8 Cificoli Fratey_ SE; 13°0; 180. 19°9; 1277; 253; 191. | Diksal. 3 
9 Dahitane efezt W; 25°4; 28°0. | 7°5; 972: 178; 170. | UruliKn. 6 
10 WDalimb sraie v1 Ws 28°6; 32°0. | 4°7; 749; 135; 1381 Do. 4 
11 Dapodi aratst W; 12-4; 18°0. | 4°6; 635; 131; 98 | Kedganv, 1 
12 Daund az | HQ 19°0; 18849; 4554; 3-3. | Local. 


| 
13 Delavadi twast  ...| we yoo, 20-0; S 2092; 414; 284. | Pimpalganv. 1-4 


14 Deilaganv-Gada W: -144;.20°0. | 92; 765; 180; 180. | Bet N. Maharaj, 03 
epeita Ast. 

15 Deilaganv Raje E; 670; 8°0. | 6°3; 802; 158; 167. | Dhond. 
THAT WH. | 

16 Gar qx -| W; 54; 610, 5°8; 951; 174; 168, | Patas, 4-4 

17 Girim frta e+] SW3) 570s 670, [10°1; 1224; 217; 170. | Do. 4 

18 Hage fami! £; 86; 11°01 5:7; 1110: 197; 184. | Diksal, i 
a af. 

19 Hinganigada fami! sw; ti-o: 13-0. 65; 703; 126; 80. | Patas. 7 
atst. 

90 Jireganv fareata “1S; (74; 8°0. Hae4; 772; 116; 78. | Ravangany, 6 

Q1 Kanaganv FTAA ...) NW; 8-0; 12°0. 114-4; 1801; 412; 337. | Patas, 6 

92, Kasurdi S1gzt | W; 22°6; 240. | 5°0; 981; 165; 176. | UriliKn. 5 

23 Kauthavadi #1548} ..) S$; 8-0; 10°0. | 4:0; 491; 88; 45, | Ravanganv. 6 


94 Kedagany PETtt ...) W; 15-4; 160, |10°9; 2917; 536; 388. | Local, 
95 Khadaki Wea eel SEs 1170; 15°0. JI31; 1814; 347; 289. | Dikeal, 7 


26 Khamaganv Grama.) W; 246; 27°0, | 88; 2087; 418; 398, | UruliKn. 7 


27 Khanote SAI — | SE; 18°4; 210.1 5°9; 1140; 203; 119. | Dikeal. 4 

28 Khopodi @iqtsi  .) W; 142; 1770.) 170; 349; 73: 66. | Kedganv. 3 

29 Khor aX w| Ws 18°0; 23°0. /10°9; 1761; 320; 225. | Deulganv Gada, 3 

80 Khoravadi @tzas¥..)5; 14: 2°0.|7°0; 563; 103; 98. | Dhond. 2 

81 Koreeany bhivar Ws 180; 170. | 5°4; 798; 152; 140. | Kedgany, 5 
arata Trae. 


82 Khutabav @zaT] ...| NW; 23-0; 32°0. | 3°5; 329; 88; 66. | Pimpalganv. 6 


488 Kurakumbha FCH..| SW; 60; 60. 108; 1587; 309; 147.| Ravanganv. 6 


$4 Kusegany Faria... SW: 12°0; 210.1 7°8; M01; 203; 180. | Patas. 4 
SE UN see Ie Oe Se Pg, Cae ee WO Nae =, 


POONA DISTRICT 
Taluka. 


Railway St.; | Weekly Bazar ; Bazar Motor Stand ; Water. 


Distance. Dey ; Distance. Distance. 

Boribyal 2 Dhond Sun. 5 | Dhond 5 | ev. 
Kedganv 4) Yavat Fn. 3 | Local Ww 
Yavat 4! Yavat Fri. 4| Yavat 4] w. 
UraliKn. 3 | UrulikKn. Sun, 3} UruliKn. 3} w. 
Local. Dhond Sun. 7] Ravangany 51 w. 
Unlikn. 4] UruiKn, Sun. 9 4| Uruli Kn, 4lw. 
Kedganv 1 Kedganv Tue. 1! Kedganv. 1] w. 
Malthan 3| Bhigavan Sun. 4) Bhigavan 4} win 
Yavat 6 | Yavat Fri. 7 | Yavat 7 | tv. 
UruliKn. 41] Urulikn, Sun. 4! UroliKn. 4|w. 
Kedganv || Kedganv Tue. 1} Kedgany 1] w. 
Local | Local Local p.w. 
Kedganv 6) Kedganv Tue. 6] Yavat 64) wiry. 

Do. 6 Do. Tue. 6| Chauphul 4} sp. 
Boribyal 3/ Dhond Sun. 8 | Dhand B | ww. 
Patas 4.4; Patas Fri. 4-4} Patas 4.4 | rv. 
Dhond 5 | Dhond Sun. 6 | Lacal w. 
Boribyal 5| Do. do. 8! Dhond 9 | rv. 
Patas 9| Do. do. 13} Kurkumbh 61 w. 


Ravanganv 3 Do. do. 8; Do. 2)w. 
Patas 3| Kedgany Tue. 7 | Patas 6) wary. 
Yavat 3} Yavat Fd. 24 | Yavat 2-4 | w. 
Ravangany 2 | Dhond Sun. 8 | Kurkumbh 4] w. 
Local. Local Tue. Local l}w. 
Malthan 4} Bhigvan Sun. 6; Do. w 
Yavat 6 | Yavat Fri, 7 | Yavat 7 | rv. 
Diksal 4/Bhigvan Sun. 5 | Bhigyan 5 | rv. 
Kedgany 31 Kedganv Tue. 3] Kedganv 3 lw. 
Yavat 5 | Yavat Fri. 31 Yavat 3\w. 
Dhond 2} Dhond Sun. 2 } Dhond 2\w. 
Kedgany 5] Kedganv Tue. 5 | Yavat Siw. 
Yavat 13 | Yavat Fri. 13} Pimpalganv = 6 | rv. 
Ravangany 3 | Dhond Sun. 61 Local w. 


Patas 6 | Patas Sun. 4] Patas 4iw. 


711 


Institutions and other 
information. 


s(p); 24, 

s(p) ; 3th; 

s(p) ; es (c) 3 3th s ¢. 

4, 

s(p) ; cs (c) ; 4tl ; mq. 

s(p) ; Stl; ¢ ; gym. 

s(p) ; cs (c) 33 th; ds. 

a(p) ; pyt ; cs(c) ; gym ; ds sc, 
5tl ; cs (c) s mq 3 ds 3c. 

s(p) ; cs (c); 4 tl s 

8(p) ; cs (c) ; 5 tl ; Bhairava Fr. Ct. 
Vad. 8. 

s(p) ; cs (c) ; mun. ; c; lib + gym; 
Bhairava Fr. Ct. Sud. 8 ; d. b. (1), 
s(p) ; pyt ; cs (c) 53 thse. 

sp) ; 3 tl; gym ic. 


s(p) ; 8 (c) ss gym. 


s(p) 7 tl ; Dharoba Fr. Vak. Sud. 3. 
a(p) ; ca(c) ; 3 th 
s(p) ; 2 tl ; Khandoba Fr, Phg. Vad. 5, 


a(p) ; 3th. 


s(p) 3 3 ths gym; c, 

s(p) 3 8 (c) ; 5th 5 c. ; gym. 

2s(p) 3 cs (c) 3 2th; 2c. 

s(p) : tl. : 

s(p) ; pyt ; es(c) (mis), (i) ; 71 ; mq: 
s(p) ; es(c) ; 41 3 mq 3c 3 ds ; Bhairava 
Fr. Ct. vad. 8. 

s(p) ; pyt; 7tl; mq; dic; gym: 
es(c) ; Khambeshwar Mahadeo Fr.; 
Phg. Vad. 5. 

s(p) ; es(c) : 2 th. 

a(p); 4th. 

s(p) ; cs(c) ; 4tl mq s gym ec; Pir 
Fr. Phg. Vad. 9. 

ap) 3 4 thse 

a(p) s es(c); 3 th sds sc. 


a(p) ; 4 tl; © s gym ; Phirangai Fr. 
Ct. Vad. 5. 

a(p) ses (c); 3th smq; 3 dssgym 5 
Phirangai Fr. An. Sud. 1-9, 

s(p) : 3tl; ¢ 3 Nath Fr. Mrg. Sud. 14, 
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Serial No. ; Village Name. 


BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Derection ; 


Direct distance ;_ Households: 


Travelling distance. 


Malad aaa 


Malathan wes. 
Miravandi faz@#t ... 
Nanaginy aaqta ... 


Nanaviy ataaiar 


Nandadevi ata ... 


Nandar 7igz 


Nayagany araatg 


Padavi Tat 


Panavali qtaaey 
Paragany oeata 


Patas yetq 


Patethan dest 
Pedagany Yeufta 
faqe- 


Pimpalaganv 
Tr. 
Raha wg 


Ravanaganv 
a4. 

Roti tet 

Sirapax ferergz 


Sonavadi ata} 


Takali tray 


Undavadi geaqet 
Vadaganv-bande 


qetta ats 


Vadaganv-darekar 


asia RT 
Varavand axqe 


Vakhari ararey 
Valaki argh 
Vasundé ard 
Vataluj areas 
Yavat waq 


J we | Ws 2210) 
Rajeganv wernt .. 
way. |S, 


S; 6.6; 8.0, 
SE; 10.4; 15.0. 
W; 26.6; 30.09 
NW; 11.6; 20.0, 


NW; 4.2; 5.0, 
SE; 9.2; 13.0. 
W; 26.0; 33.0, 
E; 15.0; 17.0. 
SW; 14.4; 21.0. 
NW; 24.0; 36.0, 
NW; 15.6; 20.0. 
W; 8.4; 9.0. 


W; » 27.0; 34.0, 
EPs Saeco: 
W; 20.0; 27.0. 


28.0. 
20,0, 
12,9. 


SE; 15.4; 
8.0; 


SW; 9.4; 
E; _ 8.6; 


10.0, 
1.0. 


NW; 2.0; 2.0. 
NW; 26.4; 36.0, 
. | W; 21.6; 26.0. 
NW; 24.4; 34.0, 


E; 5.0; 10.0. 


W; 12.0; 14.0, 
W; 15.2; 16.0, 
-| Ws; 20.2; 29.0, 
SW; 10.6; 13.0, 
E; 14.4, 17.0. 


+ | W; 20.6; 22.0. 


2.7; 
16.4; 
4.6; 
7.5; 


3,5; 
4.9; 
6.2; 
1.7; 
9.4; 
3.5; 
1.9; 
20.2; 


} 

\ 

{ 

| 4,0; 
4.7 
9.6; 
19.4, 


11.6; 
5.6; 


5.5: 
5.8, 


5.4; 
3.5; 
3.5; 
4,3; 


2,2; 
16.8; 
5.8; 
5.4; 


5.4; 
3.6; 


Dhond 
Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Agriculturists. Distance. 

1085; 213; 147. | Ravangany. 2 
1562; 309; 77. | Diksal. 6 
434; 104; 125. | UruliKn. 6 
1500; 338; 224. | Parganv. 4 
708; 160; 53, | Dhond. 4 
260. 55; 169. ; Ravanganv. } 
866; 163; 184. ) Uruli Kn. 6 

69; 18; 16. | Diksal. 5 
1230; 219; 215. | Deulag:nvgada, ag 
214; 43; 38. | Pimpalganv. 7 
2742; 524; 472. | Local. 
2331; 426; 376. | Do. 

438; 89; 123. !Talegany Dham, 5 
219; 40; 37. | Diksal. 10 
2785; 525; 439. | Local. 
2520; 454; 373. | Pimpalganv. J 
1450; 282; 163. | Diksal, 3 
1340; 256; 245, | Local. 

540; 86; 57. | Patas, 4 
646; 113; 95, | Diksal. 12 
601; 113; 70. | Dhond. 3 
451; 86; 64. | Taleganv Dham, 8 
362; 81; 104. | Pimpalgany. 2 
548; 88; 75, Do. 6 
462; 107; 88. | Diksal. 4 
3523; 616; 188. | Lacal, 

282; 55; 63, | Kedganv. 1 
668; 133; 115; | Pimpalagany. 14 
619; 110; 96, | Patas. 8 
549; 111; 204. | Bhambure. 1 
2879; 568; 400. | Local. 


16.0; 


POONA DISTRICT 713 


Taluka. 
Railway St. ; | Weekly Bazar ; Bazar Motor Stand; | Water. Institutions and other 
| 


Distance. | Day ; Distance. Distance. information, 


Ravanaganv 1 | Dhond Sun. 8 | Local 0-4 | w. s(p) ; cs(c) ; 2 tl ; vill. fr. Ct. Vad. 8, 

Local 1-| Bhigavan do. 6 | Bhigavan 6 | rv. s(p); ds; mq; c: 3th 

Urulikn, 6 | Yavat Fn. 7 | UroliKn, 6 | rv. es(c); 4tl; c, 

Kedganv 6); Kedganv Tue. 6] Kedganv 6 | rv. s(p) ; cs (mis); 6tl ; gym ; Rasai Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15, 

Dhond 4 | Dhond Sun. 4 Dhond 4} rv. s(p) ; tl. 

Ravangany 4 | Ravanganv Tue. 1 | Ravanganv lin. 3tlsc. 

Urulikn, 6 | Urulikn, Fri. 6 | Uruli Kn. 6 jr. s(p) ; 2es(c); 5th. 

Diksal 5 | Bhigavan Sun. 6 Bhigavan 6 Irv. 241. 

Kedganv 7 (|Kedganv Tue, 7 | Supe 4 | spn. | 3s(p); 6tl; ¢; 2gym. 

Yavat 15 | Talegn.Dm. Mon, 10 | Pimpalganv 7 |. 3tl;c. 

Kedaganv 6) Kedgany Tue. 6] Kedganv 6 | rv..w. | s(p) ; pyt ; esc) ; 11 tl mq; gym 3c. 

Local 3 | Local Fri. Local Ww. 2 s(p) ; pyt ;_ cs(c) ; Nageshwar Maha- 


deo & 2 tl; mq; lib; vill, fr. Kt 
Sud. 15; i. b.(D. 
Yavat 10 | Talegn,Dm. Mon. 5 | Taleganv Dm. 5 | 1. a(p); es(c); 2thi c 

rv 


Boribyal 6 | Dhond Sun, 8 | Dhond 8 s(p); 2tl; 
Yavat 7 | Yavat Fri, 8 | Local tv.,w. | s(p) ; pyt;cs(c); 4); gyme; : lib; 
vill. fr. Ct. Sud. 1. 
Do, 7 | Do. do. 7 | Yavat 8 | rv. s(p); pyt ; s(c); 4tl; mq; gym;e. 
Diksal 3 | Bhigavan Sun, 6 | Bhigavan 6 Jirv. s(p); 3 tl; ¢ : vill. fr. Ct. Sud. 15, 
Local 3 | Local Tue. Local Ww s(p) 5 es(c) 541] s gym ; Pir Urus Phg. 
Vad. 10 ; d. b. 

Patas 6 | Dhond Sun. 12 | Patas 4\w. x(p) ; 2tl ; c ; gym; da, 

Malthan 51 Do do, 1] | Dhond V1 |-rv. s(p);4tl;ds;c3 gym; Bhairava Fy. 
Ct. Ved. 8, 

Dhond 3| Do. do. 3) Do, 3] 4. s(p) 3 2tl ; mq. 

Yavat 14 | Talegn.Dm. Mon. 8 | TaleganvDm. 8 | rv. a(p); 4th: 

Do. 4 | Yavat Fri. 6 | Pimpalganv 2] rv..w. } es(c); 3 tl 

Do, 13 | Do. do. 13 Do. 6 | rv. s(p); 3th; « 

Boribyal 6 | Dhond do. 10} Dhond 10 | rv. s(p); th. 
Kedgany 31 Kedganv Tue. 3 | Local t. s(p) ; pyt ; ca(c) ;3 tl; mq se; gym; 


Gopinath Dev Kt. Sud, 15, 


Do, ! Do. do. 1) Kedgany T)w. 3 tl. 
Yavat 6 | Yavat Fr. 6 | Yavat 6 | rv. s(p) ; es(c); 441; ¢, 
Shirsuphal 6 | Supe 8 | Kurkumbh 6 | w. s(p); cs(c); 3 il; da. 
Malthnn 4]! Bhambure Thurs. 1 | Bhigavan 7 |e, s(p) ; 2 tl; ferry in rainy season. 
Local I | Local do. —...: Local Ww. s(p) ; cs(mp) ; 4 tl 3 mq se: vill, fr. 


Mgh. Sud. 15 ; db. (1). 
i er 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Haveli 


re 


Serial No. ; Village Name. Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Direct distance ; Households ; Agriculturists. Distance. 
Travelling distance, 
1 Agalarhbe ana SW; 10.6; 16.0. | 6.2; 1378; 238; 217. | Pirangut. 12 
2 Ahire afgt SW; 9.0; 13.0 | 5.2; 1384; 281; 218 | Do, 9 
3 Akurdi areet NW; 10.4; 16.0. | 3.2; 1142; 203; 80, | Chinchavad. 
4 Alandi-Coradci arét-| E; 14.4; 14.0. | 9.1; 1794; 339; 13. | Local. 
area. 
5 Armbegariv Bk. 5S; 4.4; 8.0.) 1.7; 939; 168; 164. | Poona. 8 
ararta 3. 
6 Arhbegity. Kd. 5S; *.0; 8.4.1 5.2; 731; 153; 93.) Do. 9 
aaTtat & 
7 Arbi ata SW; 16.0; 25.0. | 3.3, 770; 171; 195. | Donaje. 8 
8 Antroli datay SW; 21.4; 45.0; | 4.2; 505; 114; 64. | Vele. 3) 
9 Arvi aaf S; 1. ; 20.0.) 4.4; 849; 166; 16. | Khed-Siv. 4 
10 Astapir Hserqz . Ey 18.0 28.0. | 5.9; 901; 178; Unili-Kn. 4 
11 Bahuli aget wo | SW5.14.05 25.05 ).°6,0; 1177; 221; 388. | Pirangut. 10 
12 Bakori_ aaté | NE 14.0; 18.0.) 3.0. 409; 89; 93. | Vagholi 5 
13 Balevadi aréarst NW; 6.4; °6.4.)°1.8; 762; 113, [. | Poona, 4 
14 Banere aryzt NW3 5.25 9.0. | 3.2; 210; 209; 6. | Poona, 6 
15 Bhavadi wrest NE; 11.2;,21.0. | 4.0; 508; 99; 60. | Vagholi. 3 
16 Bhavarapar Waerge...| E; 17.6; 18.4.) 1.6; 124; 33; 57. | Uruli-Kn. 3 
17. Bhosari Wat Nj) °7.6; 20.0, | 10.8; 5153; 934; 321. | Local. ty 
18 Bivari fare | ER tes 18.0.) 3.1; 229; 52; 110.1 Loni-Kalbhor, 6 
19 Bopakhela aT we | N= 5,051.03 fy2.3; 1232; 259; 50. | Yeravade. 6 
90 Burkegany THT ..)E; 17.4;.18.0.).3.8; 535; 117; 99. | Taleganva-Dh. 4 
21 Carholi Bk. @te... [Ns 10.4;°13.0. | 12.2; 5294; 936; 677. | Local. 
22 Cikhali freer ...) Ni 12.0; 6.2; 2100; 392; 265. | Mosi, 3, 
§23 Cificavada fraae NW; 9.4; 12.0. | 4.2; 4369; 936: 179. | Local. 
24 Citicoli Fraret NW; 14.0; 16.0, | 2.8; 1384; 357; ... | Dehu-Road. 
§25 Dapodi att N; 5.0; 6.0; | 0.7; 7437; 1684; 105. | Local. 
§26 Deha 2g N; 15.2; 18.0. 15.1; 16280; 4169 Local. 
27 Dhanakavadi qrmaet|S; 3.4; 6.0. | 1.2; 299; 60; 93. | Poona. 6 
28 Dhanori wird Ns 6.4; 10,0. | 3.8; 1145; 221; 120. | Yeravada. 4 
99 Dhiyari sqryrey SW; 5.4; 9.0. | 4.8; 2099; 381; 325. | Poona, 8 
80 Dighi feat N; 7.0; 8.0. | 3.4: 1237; 236; 150. | Yeravada. 4 
81 Donajé Spret SW; 9.4; 13.0. | 3.7; 782; 176; ... | Local, 
82 Dongaragaav Sirona NE; 16.2; 16.0, | 3.4; 793; 132; 290. | KoreganvBm. 14 
83 Dudulaganv sama | N: 12.0; 15.0.) 1.4; 390; 73: 78. | Alandi-Dev. 2 
84 Gaiidadre amped? ... |S: 11.0; 18.0. | 2.2; 334; 67; 6. | Khed-Siv, 2 
85 Ghera Sinhagada SW; 13.0; 14.0. | 13.3; 1180: 249: Donaje. 2 
Safe 


*Population and household figures included 


Laluka. 


Railway St. ; Weekly Bazar ; 


Distance, Bazar Day ; Distance. 


Poona 16 | Poona Sun. & W. $6 

Do. 13} Do. do =13 
Chinchavad 1 | Chinchivad Daily 1 
Local ... | Loni-Kal. Sat. 4 


Poona 8 | Poona W.Sun. 8 
Poona 11 | Poona W.Sun, 9 


Do. 24 Do, do. 25 
Do. vee | Vele Fri. 3 
Do, 20 | KhediSiv. The. 3 
UruliKn, 4 | Urulikn, Sun, 4 


Poona 25 | Poona W. Sun. 25 
Do. 14 | Koreganva Bm. Thu. 3 
Kirkee 5 | Bhsmburde Sun. 3 
Do. 5 Do. do 6 


Poona 9 | Pholegama Fr. . 
UnliKn, 3 | Urulikn. Sun. 3 
Kirkee 5 | Chakan 8 
UroliKn, 4 | UruliKn. Sun. 4 
Kirkee 4 | Poona W.Su. 7 
Poona 18 {| Taleganva-Dh Mon 5 
Poona 13 | Local Thu 


Chinchavad 3 | Chakan Sat. 4 
Local ... | Poona W. Sun. 11 


Dehu-Road 1 | Chakan Sat. 1 
Kirkee 3 | Poona W.& Sun.6 


Local i Chakan Sat. 3 
Poona 7 saec! Chis be 
De. 7 | Peona Sun. & Wed. 7 
Poona 8 | Do. do 8 
Do. 8 | Do do. §=68 
Poona 14; Do. do. 14! 


Korganv. Bm. 14 


Chakan Sat. 7 
Poona 18 | Kheda-Siv, Thu. iF 
Do. 15 | Poona Sun, 16 


in Dehu Road Military and Civil Area. 


POONA DISTRICT 715 


Motor Stand; { Water. Institutions and other 

_ Distance. information. 
IN.D.A.Stop 5 {1 w. sp); es (con); 5 tl. 4 gym. 

Do. 2lw s. (p) ; 6th 3 6 gym. 

Local w: s. (p.) ; 2th 3 ¢ ; gym, 
Local we s(p.) 3 pyt. scs(c.) ic 33th, ma; da. 
Dhayari 3, * 3(p) ; 411 ; gym. * Gayamukh water 
Poona 81 w. 2 tl; ds ; gym. 


Khadakavasla .., s(p); 4tl ; hb 


We 
Vele 3 | w. s(p.):; 4th 
Kheda-Siv, 3 | w. 3 (p) ; pyt ; 5th 3 gym. 
Uruli Kn. 51w 3 (p) 34 tl; mq. 3 ¢ : gym; ferry in 
{ (rainy season.) 
Khadekvasala ~ [3}-rv. 3 (p) ; 8 tl ; launch 4 miles, 
Vagholi 7\w. s(p); gym. 
Aundh Ti w. 3(p);3tl sc; gym; vill, fr. Ct, 
Do. 1} rv. s (p); 51; c; 3 gym; Bhairoba Fr, Vak. 
Sud. 3. 
«| Vagholi 3 ir. 2tlic 3 gym. 
Unuli Ka. 3 | rv, s(p) 3th sa 
Local we 3 (p) ; cs. (mp) ; 3 th 
Unili Kn 4} yw. s (p) ;3 tl ; ferry in rainy season, 
Poona 7} wv. 8 (p) ; tl. 
Koreganv Bm. 5 | rv. s(p); 2thic. 
Alandi De. Vi. 8 (p); pyt ; cs(mp); 4tl ¢;, mgs ds ; 
gym ; Vagheshwar Fr. Mahashiv, 
Mosi 3\ yw. 3(p) ; 6 tl ; gym; mq.; Bhairava Fr. Ct. 
rv. Sun. 15. 
Shivajinagar 1] s(p) ; 7 tly mg.sds ; 6 gym ; lib; 
rv. Moraya Gosavi Fr. Mrg. Vad, 3«6. 
Dehu-Road 1 3 (p) ; 3 tl; gym. 
Local eee] We s(p); 2 dh, 
Local vel fv. a(p) 3 pyt ; cs (c), c (con) ; Tukaram 
& Vithal 1 ; 7ds ; 2 gym ; 2lb; mq; 
Vill. Frs, Phg. and Kt. 
.| Poona 6} rv. 5th 3 gym. 
Poona 7 iw s(p); th 
Local Tiw. a(p); es(c); 6tl; gym. 
Poona 8 iw. s(p); 3tl, Urus Mgh, Sud. 15, 
Local aed We s(p) ; Amriteshvar Fr. Ct. Sud. [5. 
Koregany Bm. PF rv. s(p) ; thc ; Bhairava Fr, Ct. Sud.. 15, 


Alandi De. 2 | rv. a(p);2 tl; c; Kaninbhanath Mgh. Vad 3. 
Kheda-Siv. 13 we 4il; gym. 
Local ie s(p) ; Tanaji Navami Mgh. Vad. 9, 


BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 


} Gogalavadi arearet. |: 


Gorhe Bk. We q. .. 
Gorhe Kd. 7 @. 
Hadapasar erat 


Hinganaganv fayota 
Hingané Bk. fer q. 
Hingané Kd. fara a. 
Jarhbali Stast 
Kalas m@a 

Kalyana #rary 
Katraj #TAat 
Kesanand #aad@ 


Khadakvasalé 
alae 


Khamaganv Mavala 
alata Aas 
Khamaganv Tek 

amg tp 
Khanapir @rarqt 
Kharadi @zet 
Kheda Sivapir 

FAIATIZ 
Kinai 
Kirakatavadi 

aay 
Kivalé fra 
Kolavadi #rwaet.. 
Kondhanapir HisTyz 


Kondhavé Bk.wted q. 

Kondhavé Dhavade 
aiet atte 

Kondhavé Kd. 
Hist Uf. 

Koparé #trt * 

Koreganv Mila 
HTT Aas 

Kotharida #1qes ... 


as 


nae 


Kudajé sv 
Lohaganv senta 


Loni Kalabhor #tvfr 
HTBATT 


ash. | 


| 
vee | 
| NW; 


| 


| Direct distance ; 


E; 


E; 


N; 


$; 


E; 


3; 


E; 
3; 


| SE; 


| SW; 


"| SE: 


. | SW; 


E; 


|W; 


Havel? 
Direction 5 Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. 3 Post Office ; 
Houscholds ; Agriculturists. Distance. 
[Travelling distance. 
9.2; 13.0. | 3.0; 638; 105; 5, “ Khed Siv. 5 
9.0; 17.4. | 1.6; 575: 107; Donaje. H 
10.0. 16.4; | 0.9; 401; 87; .. | Do. 1 
5.0; 6.0. | 7.9; 3130; 630; 684. | PoonaCamp. 4 
20.2; 26.0. | 6.1: 684; 124; 2. | UreliKn, 4 
2.4; 7.0.) 1.4; 0. «+ 128. | Poona. 3 
3.2; 8.0.' 0.8; 37; 12: 26.1 De, 4 
16.0; 24.0. ' 1.6; 404; 76; 128, | Pirangut. 10 
4.4; 9.0, 2.0; 1527; 316; 125. | Yeravada. } 
14.0, 21.0. 3.3; 880; 173; 15. | Khed Sv. 6 
4.6; 7.0. | 8.2: 1210; 233; 143. | Poona. 7 
V1.4; 18.0, | 6.5; 1602; 286; 335. | Vagholi. 2} 
7 227 ; 3.0; 2043; 397; 215, Donaje. 2 
22.2: 22.0.) 3.8; 1001; 203; Do. 7 
[ 
14.2;.19,0; 15.2; 540; 120; 148. | UruliKn, 3 
WBA MIM LEO; 1301; 242; .. | Donaje. 24 
6.4; 8.0..)-3.0: 533; 90. 84. | Mundhave. } 
12.0; 16.0.) 3.5; 2202; 428; 6. | Local. . 
15,0; 18,0... 2.6; 947; 228; .. | DehueRoad 1 
6.6; 13.0.) 1.2; 592; 110; 99. | Donaje. 3 
} 
13.4; 20.0. | 3.1; 1053; 205; |Chinchavad. 5 
12.0; 15.0; | 7.0; 1430; 255; 264. | Loni-Kalbhor, 3 
12,2; 18.0. | 2.1; 834; 168; 20. | Khed Siv. 5 
4.2; 5.2; 1764; 319; 235. | Poona. 5 
6.6; 18.0. | 4.9; 1267; 254; 221, Pirangut. 10 
i 
3,2; 1.9; 6; 2s 135. | Poona, 5 
t 
7.6; 12.0.) 1.2; 3969; 904; 39. Pirangut. 10 
17.2; 17.0. | 4.2; 1002; 193; 143. | UruliKn. 2 
3.0; 5.0.) 4.5; 223; 44; 226. | Poona. 3 
3 
9.6; 15.0. | 2.3; 762: 134: 121. Pirangut. 13 
7.2; 9.0. | 14.2; 2687; 425; 231. | Poona. 3 
11.2; 11.0, | 16.7; 6196: 1224; 674: | Local, 3 


E; 


SW; 


SW; 
SW; 
sW; 


SW: 


SW; 
SW; 
NE; 


NW; 
SW; 


SW; 
NE; 


! 


we oa 


* Includes Kopire Camp 


Tatuka. 


Railway St.; 


Distance. 
Poona “18 
Da, 13 
Do. 14 
Local Wh 
Urolikn. 4 
Poona 6 
Do, 4 
Do. 20 
Do. 6 
Poona 8 
Lon-Kal. 6 

i 
Poona i 
Do. ai: 

i 
UruliKn, 3 

1 
Poona 16 
Hadapasar 2 | 
Poona 20 

i 
Dehu Read 1 
Poonz 79 
Dehu Road 2 
Lon-Kal. 3 
Poona 21 
Poona 7; 
Dz. 1H 
Poona 6 
Poona g 


UroliKn. 2 


Poons 5 
Poona 14 
Do. 7 


j 
Local ii | 


(Pop. & Households) 


Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 


~Kheda Siv. Thu. 6 | 


Poona W. Sun. 13 
De. do, 14 
Lori-Kal, Sat. 7 
Ura Kn. Sun, 4 
Peona Sun, 4 
Do, do. 4 
Do, do 20 
Kheda-Siv. Thu. 6 | 

' Koveganv Thu 4 

Poona Sun. 1] 

Deo. do. 21 

Uru Kn. Sun = 3 
Prona Sun. 16 
Do, do. 

. Local Thu. .. 
Vadaganv Sat. 8 
Poona Sun 9 

| Taleganv Sun, 7 
Loni-Kal. Sat. 3 
Kheda Siv. Tha 5 
Poona Son 5 
Pocna do 10 

Do. do. 5 
Do daw 9 


Urali Kn. Sun, = 2 


: Poona Sun. and Wed 4 


i Do do. 14 
Do, do. 74 
Local Sat, .. 


POONA DISTRICT 


) 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 
| Sndovall "72 
| Khadakvasala 1 
Do, 2 
Poona 5 
| Uroli Kn. 4 
Poona 5 
Do. 4 
Do. 20 
Do, 6 
*Kondhapur 3 
Poona 5 
Vagholi 24 
Local 
Khadakvasala.- 8 
Unili Kn. 3 
| Khadakavasla 3 
Poona 5 
Local a 
Dehu Road ! 
Khadakavasala “1 
Theur 2 
Local 
Poona 5 
LN.D.A. Stop 2 
Poona 5 
Local 
Uruli Kn. 2 
Poona 4 
IN.DA.Stop 3 
Yeravada 5 
Local 


Water. 


~T 
pnt 
-T 


Institutions and other 
information. 
s(p); 2t1; gym. 
(sp) ; launch service | mile, 
s(p) : launch service 2 miles, 


, s(p)s pyt. es. (c), (mis); tl: 4 gym 33 


Bhairava Fr. Ps. Vad. 8. 


| s(p) ; Subhanrao & 5 tl. 


3th; gym. 


| Vithoba Rakhumai Temple ; ds. 


s(p); 3tl ; gym ; launch service, 

s(p) ; tl. 

s(p); cs (mp); 5 tl ; 7 gym 3. 

s(p); cs (c), (nis); 41 ; gym 33d. b. 

s(p) ; Stl ; gym :de - Jogeshveri Fr 
Mreg. Sud. 15. 

e(p); cs (c) ; 5t! ; 3gym 5 2c ; ib; 
2 disp ; Bhairava, Fr, Ch. Vad. 8 ; 
launch service 2 miles ; d. b, 

s(p); launch service. 3 miles, 


Chanesvarnath & 41] ; ds, 


s(p) ; launch service 3 miles. 

s(p) 3 3 tl; mq; c; ferry in rainy geason 
s(p); pyt: es(c), (mp); 16 tl ; 2 .mq; 
c; 3 gym ; Pirkamar Ali Urus Ct, Sud 15, 
s(p). 

sp) 5 5 ts gyms 


a(p) ¢ 4 tl ; lib. 


s(p) 3 4 tl 5 ma.; gym ; ferry in rainy 
season. 

s(p) ; 4tl ; mq ; 3 gym jc, 

s(p) ; cs(c) 3 7 ] 5 3 gym. 


s(p); 4th sc 3ds 3 lib; 3 gym, 


s(p) ; 4t) ; gym ; launch service 9 miles, 


sip) ; 5 th ; gym ic, 


Sp) :5 tt; mq 3032 gym ; Bhairava 
Ct, Sud. 15, 

s(p) ; gym ; 3 th 
s(p) 3 csc) pyt 2t;5 gym 

Tukaram Fair Phg. Vad. 3. 
s(p) ; pyt ; es(c), (con) ; 5 tl ges 
mq; ds; gym; 3 lib ; Basic Tr. Cr, 


: Kalbhairava Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; d. b. 
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Serial No. ; Village Name. 


68 
69 


70 
71 
72 
73 
74 


75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 


86 
87 


88 
89 
90 
91 


rr LC A 


Loni Kanda ariy 


He. 
Mahamadavadi 


HeATaTSt . 
Malakheda arma 

Mamurdi aryst 
Mandavi Bk. “asa, 
Mandavi Kd. aizara. 
Mafjari Bk, aise 4, 


Maiijari Kd. ater &. 


Mosi wait 
Nandeda aiée 
Uandosi araiait 


Narhe #@ 
Nayaganv amaarat .. 
Nhavi Sandas ara 


asa. 
Nigadi frrtst 
Niragudi fratst 
Pasana ISAT 
Perane 9x7 


Phulaganv geTra 
Phurasungi Eta 


Pimmpale Gurav 


fara Tat 
Pirhpale Nilakha 
fata faa. 
Pimpale Saudagar 
frre Aare. 
Pimpari Sandas 
fartt aise. 
Pitnpari Vaghere 
frre are. 
Pisoli_ fraret 


Rahatani <arettt 


Rahatavade <gleaqs 
Raveta waz ; 


wal NG 
1 OW; 
| SW 7,0) 20, 


Direction; 
Direct distance; 


Travelling distance. 


NE; 13.6; 13.0. 


SE; 5.2; 9.0. 


..{ SW; 13.0; 24.0. 
«| NW; 14.2; 20.0. 


SW; 12.2; 
SW; 12.0; 
E; 8.4; 


18.0, 
18.0. 
9.0. 


E; ; 15.0. 


11.2; 13.0, 


5.6; 1870. 


SW; 426; 8.0. 
| E; 


15.0; 16.0, 


E; 20.6; 25.0. 


| NW; 11.23 17.0. 
vf NE; 1120; 13-0. 
| NW; 4.27. 8.0. 
| NE; 16002 15.0. 


..) NE; 14.2; 15.0. 
2) Sai 


8.4; 10.0. 
NW; 0.6; 9,0. 
NW; 5.6; 10.4, 
NW; 7.0 10.4. 
E; 22.0; 28.4. 


NW; 7.6; 9.0. 


| SE; 5.4; 8,0. 


.{NW; 7.4 10.0. 


S; 12.6; 29.0, 


..| NW; 13.0; 18.0, 


SW; 14.0; 22.0. 


Sangarina PTET ... 


Haveli 
Area(sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office; 
Households ; Agriculturista. Distance, 

i] 

} 
6.6; 1342; 260; 193. | Local, 
2.7; 1043; 194; 184. | Hadapasar, 2 
0.7; 182; 42; 69. | Donaje. 4 
lt; 726; 205; Chinchavad, 5 
1.7; 387; 75; 122. | Pirangut. 14 
0.5; 306; 62; 7. Do. 17 
7.5; 5218; 1087; 372. | Manjari Fm. 3 
4.6; 826; 182; 150. Do. 3 
5.8; 2185; 393; 293. | Local. 
1.8; 1549; 289; 155. | Donaje. 4 
4.3; 561; 107; 109% | Dao. 3 
1.7; 369; 83; 108. | Poona. 7 
8:5; 2012; 465; 384. | Uruli-Kn. 3 
3.4; 599; 126; 176. | TaleganvDh. 4 
1.5; 286; 70; 45. | Cindchavad. 3 
1.7; 279; 55; 58. | Charholi Bk, 3 
6.2; 893; 144; 4. | Poona. 3 

4.8; 1341; 221; 260. | Koreganv Bm. 13 
1.4; 630; 121; 8 | Local. 
7.9; 4719 924; 485. | Local. 
1.5; 615; 106; 151. | Chinchavad. 5 
2.0; 1320; 333; 3. | AundhCamp. 1 
1.7; 1014; 180; 98. | Chinchavad. 4 
6.0; 955; 187; 300. | Taleganv Dh, 4 
5.3; 8931; 2049; 168. | Pimpari R. Camp.3 
1.9; 295; 60; 75. | Poona 
1.8; 681; 127; 108, | Chinchavad. 3 
2.5; 808; 156; 13. | Khed Siv. 5 
3.7; 943; 174; 1. | Chinchavad. 3 
2.4; 793; 151; 189. 


Pirangut. 10 | 


POONA DISTRICT 719 


Railway St. ; Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stend; { Water. Institutions and oth :r 
Dist.nce. Bazar Day; Distance. Distance. information. 
Poona 13 | Local Wed. Local We s(p) s es(c) sd ses d.b. (D. 
Do, 5 | Hadapasar Daily 2 | Hadapasar 21. s(p) ; 3 tl ; mq : gym. 
Poona 18 | Poona W. &Sun.18 | Khadakavasala we s(p); 2 tl ; launch service, 
Dehu Road 1 | Talegany Db. Sun, 4 we s(p); 3th. 
Poona 18 | Poon: Wed. 18 | LN.D.A. Stop 61 w. 5tl; gym. 
Do. 17,| Do, 17 Do. 5] w. s(p) ; 2tl; gym. 
Mundhave 3 | Loni-Kalabhor Sat. 5 | Hadapasar 4\p,w. | s(p) ; pyt ;cs(fmq), Mis; ; 4tl ; Manjara 
: Devi Fr. Mrg. sud. 6. 
Hadapasara 4 | Hadapasar Daily 4} ManjariFm. 3) warv. | s(p) :4 tl sc, math. 
Chinchavada 5 | Chakan Sat. 61 Local we 8(p); 3 tl ;5 gym; Vill. Fr. Mgh. vad. 14 
Poona 8 | Poona Sun. W. 8 | Dalpevadi 1 | XV. s(p) ; 6tl; mg; 2gym ; Vadajabai Fr. 
Do. 10} Do. do. 10 | Khadakavasala “2 | we Ps, sud. 15. 
! s(p) ; 4th. 
Do. 71 Do. do. 7 | Dhayart 21 y. 2th; cs gym. 
UruliKn, 3} UrulikKn, Sun. 3 | UruliKn, 3 s(p); 6tl; mq; gym; ds. 
Do. 9' Talegany Dh. Mon. 4 | Taleganv Dh. 4} rv s(p) ; 3 tle. gym 
Chinchavada 2 Chinchavad Daily 2 | Local w: s(p) ; 5tl; ferry in yamy season. 
Poona 13; Charoli Bk. Thu. 3 | Alandi De. 3) tv. s(p) ; tl ; pyt + gym; ds. 
Shivajinegara4 ) Bhamlurd Wed. 4 | Local pP»w. | 2th. 
Koregany Bm. Thu, 1$) Koregany Bm, 14) rv. s(p) ; 6 tl ; 4 gym ; lib ; Bhairava F 
| Mgh ; d. b. 
Poona 16 | Local Fa. Do. 4 | rv., w. | s(p)  pyt ses(c) 35 tl; 7mq 36 gym 
Sasvada Rd. | | Loni-Kalkor Sat, 3 | Hadapsar 4) week. + ¢3ds 3 Shanbhu Mahadeo Fr. Ct. sud; 
6 ; Tuka Fr. Vs, sud, 15, 
Kirkee 3 | Shivajinagar Sun. W. 6 | Dapodi 2 | wv s(p) ; 5tl; gym. 
Kirkee 4 Bhamburd Sun. W.6 {| AundhaCamp 1 | rv. a(p); 4tl; gym. 
! Talegn. Dh. Mon. 4 TaleganvDh. 4 | rv. s(p) ; vill. dev. comm ; 3 th ; 4 cym. 
a(p); 2tl; ec; ds, 
Chinchavada 4 | Shivajinagay Sun. W. 8 | Aundha 2 | yr. s(p): 3 ths c3 ds, 
s(p); tl, cz gym. 
Chinchavada 4 | Shivajinager Sun. W. 10 | Pimpari R.C. 1 | rv.p.w. |) s(p) ¢ es(con) 5 ; (0), 6, Gm}2 sc 
74] ; libs. 
Poona 6 | Poona Sun. W. 6 we 4t! ; gym ; Padamavati Fr, Ps. sud. 15. 
Chinchavada 4 | Shivajinagar do. 9 | Shivajinagar 9 | rv. a(p) ; 6tl ; 2 gym, 
Poona 20 | Khed Stv. Thu, 5 | Kondhanpur I w. s(p); 4tl; 2gym; ds. 
Dehu Road 2 rv. s(p);5tl;mq;3 gym ;ferry in rainy 
season. 
Poona 18 | Poona Sun. W. 18 | Khadakavasla 18! rv s(p); 4tl ; gym ; ¢ ; launch service, 


720 


98 
99 


100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
§107 


108 . 


109 
110 


111 


112 
118 


114 
115 
116 
117 
118 


119 
120 


j21 
122 
123 
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Haveli 
Serial No. ; Village Name. Direction; Area (sq. ms.); Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Direct distance; (Households ; Agriculturists. Distance, 
Travelling distance. 
Sangavi Haveli anrat) NW; 5.0; 8.0. | 1.4; 1299; 373; 5, | AundhCamp, 1 
ee Sandas ard] E; 21.4; 28.4; | 3.7; 478; 98; TaleganyDh. 4 
Sasté are w| Es 13.0; 17.0. | 1.9; 137; 25; 70; | Loni-Kalabhor 4 
Sindavane fareatt ...| E; 18.4; 20.0. | 7.8; 1110; 212; 13. | Uru-Kn. 3 
Sirasavadi facaatsl.)E; 16.2; 18.4; | 4.3; 585; 88; 145. | Loni-Kelabhor. 8 
Sivane faa | SW; 5.6; 13.0. | 3.1; 802; 148; 142. | Poona. 7 
Sonapir AATIt — ...| SW; 15.0; 22.0. | 1.6; 533; 110: 100. } Donaje. 6 
Talavadé Tats «IN; 13.4; 18.0. | 3.8; 842; 142; 0. } Dehu . 2 
Tarade ae f E; 16.0; 17.0. | 4.4; 399; 68; 3. | Alandi Ch. 2 
Their wat | E; 12.0; 13.0. | 8.0; 2333; 425; 43. | Loni-Kalbhor 3 
Tuldpir Gargt —...| NE: 14,05-18:0. | 3.2; 720; 222; 117. | Phulaganv. 
Undri vet w| SEF 5.6; 9.0.4] 4.1; 686; 126; 150. | Poona. 6 
Urali Devici wet | SE; 6.4; 7 | 8.9; 2679; 509; 351. | Local. 
zaTeay one 
Urali Kafican weit FE; 17.4; 18.0. | 5.3; 3347; 781; 313. | Local, 
TAT 
Vadadare aqzat SW; 13:4; 24.0. | 1.8; 441; 89; 190. | Donaje. 5 
Vadaganv Bk, @g-| SW; 4.2; 7.0; | 1.8: 710; 157; 104. | Poona, 6 
Ta = i 
Vadaginy Kd. as SW. 4.4; 20.0.) 0.6; 590; 72; 32. | Do. 7 
maT J, ve 
Vadaganv Seri @s- NE; 5.0; 6.0. | 2.4; 1046; 241; 130. | Mundhave. 1 
ara et se 
Vadaganv Sinde 4s-| NE; 11.0; 12.0. | 2.3; 1047; 161; 122. | Vagholi. 6 
ata fat 
Vadaki azay SE; 10.0; 12.0, | 8.5; 1669; 339; 329. | Uruli De. 2 
Vade Bolhai a E; 14.0; 16.0. | 8.8; 1220; 218; 266. | Loni-Kalabhor. 6 
steers 
Vadhu Kh. aT@ @...., NE; 15.0; 21.0; | 2.5; 482; 80; 82. | Phulagany, 2 
vagholi areayay | NE; 9.4; 9.0. | 13.3; 4202; 716; 417. | Local. 
Valati aadt wl Es; 17.6; 182. | 3.7; 695; 133; Uruli Kn, 5 
Vangani atrit |S; 16.0; 30.0. | 3.7; 1060; 221; 250. | KhedaSiv, = 7 
Varje art ..| SW; 4.0; 8.0. | 2.9; 382; 84; 99. | Poona, 4 
Vifijhar faa | SW; 17.4; 35.0. | 5.6; 1114; 223; 162, | Khed Siv, 12 


124 


Taluka. 


POONA DISTRICT 


~I 


Railway St. ; Weekly Baz:r ; Motor Stand; | Water, Institutions and other 
Distance. | Bazar Day; Distance, Distance. information. 
Kirkee 3 | Bhamburda Sun. W. 6 | Aundh Camp. pw. | s(p); 3tl;gym ; Bhairava Fr. Vsk. 
UruliKn. [0 | Talegn.Dh. Mon. 4! TaleganvDh. 4 | rv. s(p); 3tl; ¢. 
Loni-Kal. 4 | Loni-Kal, Sat. 4 | Theur 21. 2t] ; ferry in rainy season. 
UruliKn. 3; Urulikn, Sun, 3 | Uruli Kn. 3 iw, s(p). 
Do. 7 ' Koregn.Bm.'Thu. 5 | Shikarpura 6 iw. tl; c. 
Shivajinagar 1 Poona W. Sun. 8 ; Poona 8 | cl. a(p); 7tl; 2gym. 
Poona i Poona W. Sun. | Khadakavasala wav, | s(p) 3 4tl; gym. 
Chinchavad 4 | Chakan Sat. 6 Dehu 2 | w. a(p); 4tl; gym. 
Alandi Ch. 34 Kunjravadit Tue. 5 | Uruli Kn. 5 |nw. tl; e 
Loni-Kal. 3 Do. do. Local spr. s(p) ; es(c) ; tl s¢ ; Nath Maharaj Fr. 
| Phg, Sud. 8. 
Poona 13} Koregn.Brn. Thu. 5 | Vagholi 4 | ry. s(p); tl; ghat. 
Poona 6 | Hadapasar Daily 4 | Poona 6 | w. s(p); 4th; ¢; gym. 
Sasavad Rd. | ° Loni-Kal. Sat. 6 | Hadapasar 4)w. s(p) ; es(c) ;5 tl; mq ; 4gym ; ds; 
| i 2c ; Nath Fr. Ct. Sud. 15, 
Local Local Sun. | Local w. s(p) ; pyt ; cs (c) ; 2tl; mq; gym; 
Mahatma Gandhi Nature Clinic. 
Poona 19 Poona WW. Sun. 19 | Khadakavasal tv.w. | 8(p); 5th; gym; launch service. 
Do. 6 Do. do. 6 | Dhayari 14 el, s(p); 2tl; gym. 
Do. 7 i Do. do. 7| Do. $1] el, tl; gym. 
Hadapasar 14/ Do. do. 6: Poona 64. tl; cs (c). 
Poona 10 | De. do 10| Do. 1O}rv. — | s(p)s 2th. 
Phurasangi 2 | Loni-Kal. Sat. 4. Hadapasar 7 | w. | s(p) :4tl;2gym ;¢ slib; BhairavaFr. 
| Mgh. vad. 8. 
Loni-Kal. 6 Do. do. 6 | Vagholi 6!w. ‘ s(p) ; es(c) ; 6tl ; mq ; 2ds. 
Poona 15 Phulaganv Fri. 2 | Koregn. Bm. rv. s(p); 3tl ; 3c; gym. 
De. I Local w. a(p); pyt ; cs (c) sc 3 ds 5; 2mq; 
2gym ; 8tl; Bhatrava Fr, Mgh. 
Urali Kan. 5 ; UruliKan. Sun. 5 | UruliKn. 5) w. Sud. 15 
- Nasarapur 7| Kondhanpur 3 | w. s(p); pyt; 2tl. 
Poona 6 | Poona Sun. W. 5 | Poona 6 | xv. ‘tl; gym. 
Sakhar Wed. | | Nasarapur w. | s(p); cs(c); 4th; gym. 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Indapur 
eae Sao et 
Serial No. ; Village Name, Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Direct distance ; Households ; Agriculturists. Distance, 
Travelling ssaaneaes 
1 Agoti aritat | Ns 94; 12.0. | 4.0; 668; 123; 139. | Pomalvadi. 3 
2 Ajoti asitet -| NE; 674; 6.0. | 2.9; 442; 86; 55. | Indapur. 9 
8 Akole arate | Ws 18°4; 28,0. | 7.6; 881; 281; 61. | Kalas. 2 
4 Athurne 37 «| Ws 15°0; 16.0. | 11.4; 2814; 568: 315. | Lasurne. 2 
5 Avasari waatt SS; 5-2; 6.0.) 41: 334; 76; 61; | Indapur. 6 
6 sag AMIS) SE; 5°4; 8.0. | 5.1; 497; 104; 98.1 Do, 6 
7 Bead aay -| NW; 7°0; 7.0. | 3.2; 160; 27; 20. Nimgany Ket, 6 
8 Bavadé a1qz + Ss 10°45 11.0. | 32.4; 8927; 1963; 1286. | Local. 
9 Bedagingé tsfet ..,s; 4:2; 5.0. | 1.8; 148; 28 21, Indapur, 5 
10 Bhadalavadi arewarst) NW; 18-0; 20.0. | 5.3; 274; 54; 49. | Diksal, 7 
11 Bhandganv AST .. |S; 8'Og=2970%; 5.1; 730; 165; 125. | Bavade. 4 
12 Bhatanimaginv aTz- Si °6'2;, 6:0. | 3,2; 318; 60; 62. | Do. 5 
fant 
18 Bhavadi Areet | NW310°2; 110.1°3.0; 437; 86; 53. | Palasdev. 3 
14 Bhigavan fara...) NW:2i-0; 22.0.) 5.2; 2747; 531; 146. | Dikeal 2 
15 Bijavadi famaet ...| NW; 5:0; 5.0.) 6.0; 425; 77; 83; Indapur. 5 
16 Bori arey ~-| W3 18705°22.0.,)) 7.2; 2138; 412; 235. | Lasurne. 3 
17 Cakati araret -| SW: 13°2)-18.0.- 3.2; 245; 50; 52. | Bavade. 5 
18 Candagany “feat ...) NW311'2; 14.0. 1°23; 240; 51; 56, Indapur. 14 
19 Cikhah feast | Wi W905 24.0, }4-5; 426; 96; 22. | Lasurne. 4 
20 Dalaj staat | NW; 16:0; 16.0..)9.0; 1807; 321; 241. | Local. 
21 Dikasal feraa -| NW; 19°43 2370." 3.1; 512; 98; 63. | Local. 2 
22 Gangaraganv rea) NW; 55; 5.0. | 3.0; 73; 19: 24, Indapur. 5 
23 Gajfijevalan Tistaa...| N; 10-0; 13.0. 12.5; 269; 48; 43.1 De, i 
24 Giravi firtat SE; 12°6; 19.0. | 3.7; 470; 101; 25, | Bavade. 7 
25 Gokhali Traat | SW: 2°6; 3.0, | 4.1; 118; 20; 27. | NimganvKet. 3 
26 Gondi qwiat --| Si 13°0; 16.0 | 1.9; 197; 38: 18. | Bavade. 6 
27 ~Gotondi water | Wi 10-4; 11.0} 7.2; 1091; 257; 34, | Nimganv Ket. 34 
28 Hinganaganv ferotra) SE; 5-6; 6.0. | 3.8; 358; 64; 63, Indapur. 6 
§29 Indapir (municipal H.Q. 40.3; 4981; 1167; Local. 
area) Z&1qt 
29a Indaptr  (non-muni- 3634; 602; 810. | Do. 
cipal area) ik 
80 Jamb wre -| Ws 21°65 23.0. | 2.4; 667; 118; 78. | Sansar 6-4 
31 Kajhad Fs -| W. 19°6; 24.0, | 10.3; 1431; 247: 51. | Sansar 2 
82 Kalarnb 724 Ws 17°6; 23.0. | 10.5; 13084; 3034; 77, | Valachandnagar | 
88 Kalasa aa -| Ws 15°6; 24.0, | 24.6; 2281; 480; 370. | Local. 
84 Kalasi Farat [Ns 7°4; 10.0. | 4.0. 478; 100; 110. | Indapur 9 
85 Kalathan Feo | Ns 5°45 7.0. | 7.0; 980; 188; 169. | Do. 7 


Taluka. 


POONA DISTRICT 


723 


Railway St.; | Weekly Bazar ; Bazar Motor Stand; | Water, Institutions and other 
Distance. Dry ; Distance, Distance, information, 
Pomalvadi 3 | Pornalvadi Fri. 3 | Loni 6 | rv. s(p) ; 2 tl ; gym. 
Diksal 31 | Indapur Sun. 9 | Indapur 9 | rv. s(p); es(c); 4th; c. 
Do, 9 : Kalas Tue. 2 Bhigvan 6 | w. ; s(p); es(c); 3th. 
Baramati 16 | Lasume Wed. 2 | Local n. s(p) ; es(c) ; 5 tl 3 ds ; mqic. 
Diksal 21; Indapur = Sun. 6 | Indapur 6 | w. s(p) ; es(c) ; tl ; gym ; «. 
Do. 28; Deo do. 6 | Hingangany 2/ rv. s(p) ; es(c) ; 3 thse. 
Do. do. 7 | Loni 2\w. s(p); th 
Diksal 32 | Local Fri. Local wary. | 8(p);pyt;cs(c),(mp) ;4tl:mq; ¢; 
el. Irrig. Bung. 
Do. 26 | Indapur Sun. 5 | Indapur Siw. c. 
Do. 7: Bhigvan do. 5 | Bhigvan 5! wan. | s(p). 
Do. 28 | Bavade Fri. 4 | Local 3 | rv. s(p) ; es(c); tl; mq; & 
Do. 28 | Indapur Sun. 6 | Indapur 6 tv. s(p) 5c. 
| 
Pomalvadi 2; Polasdey Mon. 3 | Loni 2 iw. s(p); tl; gym; ¢. 
Diksal 2 | Local Sun. Local > Ww. s(p) ;pyt ;cs(mp) ; 3th; mq; ds; gyms 
| c ; Bhairava Fr. Ct. vad 8. 
Pomalvadi 9 Tiudapur Sun. 5 | Rajevadi 0-6 iw. s(p); tl. 
Baramati 11 Local Fri, Lasurne 3\\ w. s(p) pyt ; es(c), (i) :5 tls mq ; lib. 
Do. 30 | Bavade Fri. 5 | Bavade 5) tv. a(p); 2tl; 
Pomalvadi 1 Pomalvadi Fri. 1 | Loni 4 ly. s(p)': 3tl; ds. 
Baramati 16. Lusurne Wed. 4 | Lasurne 4/4. s(p); tl; ¢. 
Diksal 7 Bhievan Sun. 6 | Local rv. s(p) ; es(c), (mis) ;mq ; lib ; ¢. 
Do. 2. Do. Sun. 2 | Bhigvan 2 rv. s(p); 2 tl. 
Pomalvadi 9 | Indapur = Sun. 5 Local n. s(p); tl; ¢. 
Vasimbe 2; Deo. do. 11 | Indapur . I | rv. es(c); gym; 
Diksal 45 | Akluj Mon. 8 | Bavade 7 , tv. 3(p); tl 
Do. 25 | Indapur Sun. 3 | Indapur 35w. 
Do. 47 | Bavade Fri. 6 | Bavade 6 | rv. s(p); ¢ 
Baramati 22 Nimganv K. Sat. 3-4 | Nimgany Ket. 34 won s(p); 4, 
Diksal 28: Indepur Sun. — 6 | Local 0-1 | ev. a(p); tl. 
Dikeal 22 : Local Local w. s(p) ; mun ; es(c) ; 12 th ; 2 mq ; 
! 4gym ; d. b. (1). 
Baramati 12 | Lasurne Wed. 6 | Sansar 64! rv, s(p); 3tl. 
Baramati 12 | Bori Fri. = 2: | Sansar 2iw.  _| s(p);es(c) ;4t1;mq; gym. ; 
Do. 22 | Walachand- Wed. 1 | Walchandnagar | | rv.w. | s(p) : pyt; cs(c) ; 3 th; C 3 Maruti 
| nagar Fr. Ct. vad. 5; Includes Walchsnd~ 
nagar. 
Diksal Tt | Leeal Tue. Lasurne 6\w. s(p) ; pyt 3 cs(c) ; gym; mq; de 
Haraneshwar Fr. 
Vesimbe 3 | Indapur = Sun. 9 | Indapur 9 | wv. e(p) ; sym; c. 
Diksal 29 Do. do, 7 Do. 7 | ev. s(p) : gym; lib; « 


mo-p Bk Vf 2—-46a 


724 BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Indapur 
Serial No. ; Village Name. Directions ; | Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; | — Post Office ; 
Direct distance + | Households : Agriculturists. Distance. 
Travelling distance. 
86 Kandalaganv #iaertta| E; 8.0; 9.0. | 5.9; 560; 118; 77. | Indapur. 9 
87 Kanti fet w.| SW; 8.2: 12.0. | 7.2; 1485; 289; 225. | Bavade. 7 
88 Kothali #ext .|W; 8.0; 8.0. | 5,9; 732; 100; 13, | NimganvKet. 5 
89 Khoroci @t<ray .| SW; 14.6; 21.0. | 7.1; 1427; 283; 263. | Bavad, 8 
40 Kumbharaganv 
Hrs .| NW: 18.2; 18.0. | 4.5; 606: 132; 76, | Diksal, 5 
41 Kuravali Eras : 
W; 22.0; 22.0. | 2.8; 1095; 213; 64. | Lasurne. 4 
42 Lakadi oreet w-{| Wy; 22.2: 26.0. | 5.0; 867; 171; 155. | Sasnsar, 3 
48 Lasiwné wg 7...) Ws 17.4; 18.0. | 15.7: 5328; 1102; 168. | Local. 
44 Loni atit we! NW; 9.1; 9,0. 1 6.1; 932; 161; 139. | Palasdev. 5 
45- Lumevadi ware ...| S; 14.2; 16.0. | 2.7: 738; 147; 35. | Bavade. 5 
46 Madanavadi Maqareti NW: 21.2240), 8.7; 1153; 183; 96. | Dikeal, 3 
§47 Narasingapir SEs 12.0;,20.0/ |) 2'4; 359; 86; 29. | Local. 
aATPATIT a 
48 Nhavi -arat | NW; 10,6; 12:0.| 8.3; 976: 162; 163. | Palasdev. 3 
49 Nimaganv Ketaki Ws 7.25 27.0. 1-14.0; 5272; 887; 45. | Local. 
frig Faat 
50 Nimasakhar fawatat.| SW; 14.6;.17.0.) 8.8; 2352; 393: 124. | Do. 
51 Nimbodi fadtét —...) NW;25.0; 24.4. 3.3; 661; 140; 125. | Sansar, 2 
52 Niragudé faeqs —...| W; 22.05 31.0..| 15.5; 1009; 261; 258. | Diksel. 9 
58 Niranimaganv He S: 14,0;-17,0..,°2.5; 713; 153; 122, | Bavade. 4 
frst 
§54 Niravangi fatal ...| SW: 13.0; 13.0. | 10.6; 2243; 472; 189. | Nimagany Ket. 6 
55 Osaré ataet |S: 14.0; 18.0. | 1.2; 141: 31; 20. | Bavade. 8 
56 Padasthal "tama ...; NE; 7.2: 8.0. | 3.9; 329; 64; 29. | Indapur. 8 
§57 Palasadev THAT ...| NW; 13.0; 14.0. | 17.3; 2795; 562; 406; | Local. 
58 Pimpalé fava = ...| NW:22.2; 27.0. | 3.4; 253: 54 33, | Dike. 5} 
59 Pirnpari Bk. forth a.) S$; 11.6: 16.0. | 4.0; 491; 101; 30. | Bavade. 4 
60 Pirnpari Kd. frat.) NW; 3.6; 40. | 2.0; 124; 27; 4, | Indapur. 4 
61 PitakeSvar frztaqx 2) SW; 9.4; 11.0. | 3.7; 504; 90; 16. | Nimganv Ket. 3 
62 Pondhavadi Tiras? ...| NW: 20.4; 26.0. | 5.7; 476; 106; 70. | Diksol. 6 
63 Rajavadt trast ...| NW: 5.0. 5.0, | 0.9; 49; 12; 14, | Indapur. 5 
64 Reda %8T ...| SW; 10.4; 12.0. | 3.7; 667; 135; 34. | Bavade, 7 
65 Redani te*tt ...| SW; 11.6; 13.0. | 7.1; 1036; 199; 58. | Do. 7 
66 Rui * we) Ws 12.0; 14.0. | 10.2; 1001; 188; 194. | Nimganv Ket. 6 
67 Saha aT «| E; 4.0; 4.0. | 4.1; 415; 79; 56. | Indapur. 4 
68 Sanasar WTAT .| W; 21.0; 22.0. | 9.2; 3283; 536; 414, | Local, 4 
69 Sarati quer v1 S: 14,0; 15.0, | 3.0: 615; 129. 216. | Bavade. 4 
70 Selagany aertt  ..., W; 12.0; 15.0. | 24.8: 3383; 476 577, | Nimeanva Ket. 6 


POONA DISTRICT 725 


Taluka. 
oo at ee a ee Se ee ee er) 
Railway St.; | Weekly Bazar ; Bazar Motor Stand ; Water. Institutions and other 
Distance. Day ; Distance, Distance. | information. 


Diksal 32 , Indapur Sun. 9 | Hingangany 6 | tv. s(p); 2th; ¢ 5 


_ Nimganv Ket. Sat. ! Nimganv Ket. wan. c(p); 2tl; gym. 
Pomalvadi 8, Do. do 5 Do. 5 | Wan. s(p); tl; gym; c. 
Baramati 24 |! Bavad Fri. 8 | Bavad 8 | rv. s(p) 3; cs(c) ; Sth: mq; ds ic; 
| | Bhavani Fr. An, Sud. 15. 
Diksal 5: Bhigvan Sun. 5 : Local rv.w. | s(p)s4tlids se; Laxmi Pr. Ct. Vad. 5; 
d.b. (1). 
Baramati 16  Lasurne Wed. 4 | Lasurne 4\ rv. s(p) ; cs(c) ; Maruti Fr, Ct. Vad. 8, 
Do. 9 | Baramati Thu. 9 , Sansar 3 | w. s(p) ; cs(c) ; 3th; c. 
Do. 14 | Local Wed. | Local Ww: a(p) ; pyt 3 cs(c) : 4 tl ; da ; lib. 
Pomalvadi 5 ' Palasadev Mon. 5 | Do. We a(p) ; ca(c} 3 3 th 3 ds zc 5 vill. 


| fr. Asd. : d. b. 


Diksal 4.4 | Bavade Fri. 5 | Bavade 5} xv. | s(p)s es(c) : ma. 
Do. 3 | Bhigavan Sun. 3} Bhigavan 2\w. s(p) ; es(c) ; tl ; gym. 
Jeur 22 | Akluj 2 | Bavade 10-1 tv. s(p) ; cs(c) ; Narasinha tl; fr. Vsk, 
| Sud. 15. 
| Palasdev Mon. 3 | Loni 3 won. s(p) ; th. 
Pomalavadi 11 | Local Sat. Local w. s(p) : pyt ; cs(c) ; (i) ;2th;ds; mq3 
| gym ; Mahadeo Fr.. Ct. Sud. 11-13, 
d.b. 
Baramati 24 ) Walchand- Wed. 3 | Walchandnagar 3 | rv.w. | s(p) 3 cs(c) 3 4tl sc. 
Nagur ' 
Do. 9 | Lasurne Wed. 3 | Sanasar Z\.w. ! s(p) 5 es(c) 3 3 C. 
Diksal 9 | Bhigvan Sun 8 | Shetphalgadhe 2 iw, | g(p) ; th ; mq ; Limbaraj Fr. Syn. Sud. 14 
Do, 37 | Bavade Fri. 4 | Bavade 4 tv. s(p) ; es(c); 2th; ds; c. 
| Nimeanv Ket. Sat. 6 | Nimaganv Ket, 6 | rv. s(p) ; 11 ;¢ ; Nandikeshwar Fr. Syn. 
Diksal 40 | Akly Mon. 4 | Akuj 4) rv. s(p) ; C. 
Jeur 7 | Indapur Sun. 8 ; Indapur 8! rv. s(p); C. 
Pomalvadi 3 | Local Mon, Dalaj 5 | rv. s(p) : py! scs(c), G) ; 441 sgym smq; 
| ' lib ;¢ ; Palasanath Fr. Ct. Sud. 15. 
Diksal 5.4 | Bhigvan Sun.4,4 | Shetphalgadhe 2.4: w. s(p). 
Do. 38 | Bavade Fr. 4 | Bavade 4 \ rv, a(p); 21. 
Diksal 25 | Indapur Sun, 4 | Indapur 4\¥ G 
Nimganv Ket. Sat. 3 | Nimganv Ket. 3, w 4 
Dikeal 6 | Bhigvan Sun. 5 | Bhigvan 5 lw, a(p) : tl. 
Pomalvadi 7 | Indapur Sun. 5 : Local n. tl. 
Diksal 30 | Nimganv Ket.Sat, 7 | Nimganv Ket. 7 | n. s(p) 33 tl sds 3 gym sc ; Mahadeo Fr. 
“| Ct, Ved. 2, 
Do. 30 Do, 7 Do. 7 | n | a(p); 2tl; HanumanJayanti Ct. Sud.15 
Do. 12 Do. 6 | Dalaj 4 | naw. | 3(p)  Bavir Dev Fr. Kt. Sud. I. 
Do. Indapur Sun. 4 | Indapur 4\4v. s(p) ; 5 tl; c. 
Baramati 9 | Lasurne Wed. 4 ; Lasurne 4\n. s(p) ; pytcs(c): 40 ;ds sma: 
Bhairava Fr. 
Diksal 37 | Bavade Fri. 4 | Akduj 2 | rv. s(p) ; cs(c) 33 tl s gyms. 
Baramati 20 | Nimgn.Ket.Sat. 6 Nimganv Ket. 6 | W. a(p) ; pyt sea(c) itl mq 3c} Muktava; 
, Fr. 
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Serial No. ; Village Name, 


Direction; 
Direct distance ; 


Setaphal Gadhe qe. 
ho We a 
Setaphala Haveli qz- 
DS SABI 
Sirasodi faxatet 
Suganv aTiq 
Takali erat 3 
Takrarayadi qarcaret 
Tana zo 14 
Tarataganv a<eqia ... 
Tavasi aaeft 
Uddhat vez 
Vadapuri qetgtt 
Vahali atest 
Valacandanagar aT- 
ae AIT 
Vanagali vant _ 
Varakute Bk. aH I. 
Varakute Kd.arge a. 


N; 


+) NW53.0s 3.0001 


a 4 


Travelling distance. 


NW; 24.1; 29.0. 
SW; 7.6; 10.0, 


5.4; 8.0. 


«| NE; 5.2; 6.0: 
| NE; 8.0; 8.0. 


NW; 20.0; 20.0, 


| SE; 11.0; 18.0. 


E; 7.2; 7.0. 


|W; 23.2; 26.0, 
et W; 22.4; 28.0, 
| SW: 4.2; 4.0. 
al W; 


9 OsrP=). 


Ws" 18,0; 23.0, 


NW; 74: 9.0. 


8.8 1252 279 147, 
6.3 1168 259 136. 
4.3; 332; 67; 29, 
3.2; 530: 96; 74, 
4.4; 574; 113; 91, 
1.0; 455; 76; 51, 
3.5, 447; 77; 38. 
12.5; 100; 18: 17, 
2.6; 1233; 648; 113; 
3.1; 1706; 359; 228, 
10.5; 1778: 357; 303. 
5.0; 693; 116; 45, 
(included in Kalamba) 

2.8; 135; 27: 28, 
8.8; 1090; 201; 209. 


Lndap 


| Area(Sg. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
| Households : Agriculturists, 


SW 7057 9,004-'6.3; 1429; 277; 


Post Office 7 


Distance, 


Diksal. 
Bavade. 


Indapur. 
Do. 
Do, 

Diksal. 

Bavade. 

Indapur, 

Baramati. 


Sansar. 


Nimaganv Ket. 
Do. 
Local. 


Indapur. 
Do. 
Nimgany Ket. 


ante iene ee 


ur 


Co 


a 
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2 
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> 


Taluka 
as 
Railway St.; | Weekly Bazar ; Bazar | Motor Stand ; 
Distance. Day ; Distance. Distance. 
Diksal 8 | Bhigvan Sun. 7 | Local 0-3 
| 

Do. 28 | Bavade Fri. 6} Bhandaganv 3 
Vasimbe 7 Indapur Sun. 8 | Indapur 8 
Diksa} 27 Do. do. 6, Do. 6 
Jeur 5 Do. do, 8 | Vangi 3 
Diksal 2 | Bhigvan do. 1: Bhigvan 1 

Do, 41 Bavade Fri. 7. Bavade 7 

Do. 3 Indapur Sun. 7 | Hingonganv 2 
Baramsti = 9 Baramatt Thu. 9 i Sansar 4 

Do. 10: Do. do. 10; Do. 5 
Diksal 26 | Indapur Sun. 4 | Local 
Pomalvadi 4 Nimgny. Ket. Sat, 4 | Nimganv Ket: 
Baramett 22 Local Local 
Diksal 19 | Indapur Sun. 3 Indapur 3 
Pomalvadi 6 Do. Jo. 9 Loni 3 

Nimagny.Ket Sat, 2 | Nimganv. Ket, 2 


Water, | 


Institutions and other 
information, 


s(p) ; cs(c) ; gym ds ; lib ;.c 
s(p) ; es(c) : 4 th sd. b 


s(p) ; c. 

s(p); 3tl3 0. 

s(p) ; c. 

s(p) ; th; c. 

s(p); th: c 

2d 3 Ce 

s(p) ; 2th: gym. 

s(p) ; ca(c) ; th. 

s(p) ; cs(c) ; 3 tl 3 mq. 
s(p) ; tl; gym. 

Included in Kalamb. 


tl. 
s(p) 3 es(c) 3 41 s gym se. 
s(p) ; tl ; mq ; ds ; gym 3c. 


apa SSS 
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Junnotr 
| aoa 
Serial No. ; Village Name. _ Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office : 
Direct distance ; Households : Distance. 
Travelling distance. Apricsilturints: 
| l 
1 Agara an =| SE; 1.0; 1.0. | 3.2; 913: 136; 205; | Junnar 2 
2 Aladaré apaat wi Ns 1.4; 3.0; | 1.6; 520; 89; 109% | Do. 1 
8 Alamé wey w/E; 4.2; 6.0. | 4.9; 453; 88; 110, | Do. 5 
4 Alé wre | Es 15,6; 18.0, | 14.7; 5855; 983; 700. | Local 
If 
5 Ala 317% | Nz 8.0; 15.0. | 14.7; 40; 8 7. | Otur. 4 
6 Amaraptr wf E; 1.0; 1.0, 0.3; 148; 27; 27. | Ojhar. 5 
7 Ambegavhana  2f4-) NE; 10.6; 11.0. | 7.9; 953; 153: 132. Otur 4 
TET . 
8 Amboli aiatet | Ws 1.23 14.0.) 2.7; 598; 117; 120. | Junnar 14 
9 Ané apy vn Es 23.6; 27.0, | 25.1; 3049; 520; 527. Local. 
10 Afijanavalé FATT .. NW:11.4; 15.0. | 8.8; 645; 141; | Junnar, 15 
11 Apatalé ame =... W; 7.0; 7.0. | 1.6: 390; 59: 52. | Niragude 5 
12 Arvi af SE; 7,076.0. | 5.1; 2663; 443; 259, | Local 
13 Aurangapir #}rxt SE; 20.0; 22.0. | 4.5; 421; 73; 70. | Belhe. 
| 
14 Bagaloharé arpstet SW: 4.0; 4.0. | 0.12 78; 14; 19. | Junnar, 4 
15 Bagayat Bkarmaqg.N; 1.0; 1.0) | Included in Junnar 132. | Do. } 
16 Bagayat Kd. aTTTAT &. N; fikebede= Paget Do. 55.1 Do. 4 
17 Ballalavadi aemte- NE; 4/0; 4.0, Pee7; 82; 132; 151. | De. 5 
arst ; 
18 Barav ara (5S; 1.0; 7.0. (1.0; 51; 9; 35. | Do. } 
19 Basti gait Si 95.06.0057 1.9; 412; 74; 75. | Savargany. 
90 Belasar quat wl Ws 4.0; 4.0, I.t; 423; 64; 100. | Junnar. 5 
§21 Belhe azz (Es 20.4; 25.0. | 18.9; 4485; 972; 842. | Local. 
| 
22 Bhivade Bk. FraTsq. W: 11.6; 15.0. | 0.8; 365; 72; . 45. | Junnay. 15 
23 Bhivade Kd. fare @ W; 12.4; 15.0. | 1.1; 312; 70; 55. | Do. 15 
24 Bori Bk. ANT gq. | SEs 16.0; 19.0. | 8.4; 2421; 412 364. | Local. 
25 Bort Kd. at@ @ ...) SE; 16.2; 19.0. | 3.7; 97; 150; 168, | Bort Bk, 
26 Botarde alas | Ws 6.0; 6.0. | 1.7; 571; 95; 56. | Niragude. 2 
27 Cavanda aTae wd Ws 9.0; 10.0. 1.8; 440; 89; Junnar. 10 
28 Cilhevadi facdaret ...) NE: 11.0; 11.0. | 1.6; 188; 39; 45. | Otur, 6 
99 Cificoli fratet gs 5.4; 6.0. | 1.1: 1024: 184, 255. Savarganv, 4 
80 Devale tad ve) NW; 10.2; 12.0. | 4.0; 613; 136; | Junnar. 12 
31 Dhilevadi-T-Haveli |SE; 5.0; 5.0. | 1.1; 223; 40; 43. | Ojbar, i} 
aeary a. gaat... 
82. Dhalevadi-T-Minher |W; 8.4; 11.0. 2.6; 130; 23; 26. | Junnar. tf 
arearel a. faret 
83 Dhamanakhela Si 24; 3.0, | 2.25 525; 85597. | Amv 4-4 
° o | 
84 Dhanagarvadi wart SE; 4.0, | 1.0; 299; 53; 59. | Narayangany, 3 
aret 


Taluka. 


Rai way St. : 


Distance. 
Poona 56 
Taleganv Db, 52 
Taleganv 57 
Poona 56 
Talegeny Db. 7! 

Do. 60 
A‘nagar 34 
Poona 64 
Talegany 60 

Do. 45 
A'nagar 46 
Taleganv 50 
Poona 56 

Do, 56 | 
Taleg. Db. 56 | 
Poona 56 
Talegany 61 | 
A‘nagar 39 
Taleg. Db. 72 

Do. 7! 

Do. 52 | 

Do. 52 

Do. 56 

Poona 60 
Taleg. Db. 73 
Taleganv 60 
Poona 62 
Taleg. Db. 51 
Taleganv 66 

Do. 50 

Do. 50 
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| Do. 


_Narayana- Sat. 
| gany 


Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance, 
pon 

Junnar Sun. 

Do. do. 
| Junnar Sun. 
\ Local Fn, 
i 
| Otur Thu. 
Junnar Sun. 
Otur Thu. 

Junnar Sun. 
| Belhe Mon 

Junnar Sun. 

Do. do. 

Narayan- Sat. 
_ ganv 
' Belhe Mon. 
\ 

Junnar Sun. 
1 Do. do. 
i Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Junnar do. 
| Do. do. 

Local Sun. 
, Junnar Sun. 
| Do. do. 

Belhe Mon. 

Do. do, 
Junnar Sun. 
Do. do. 
Otur Thu 
Junnar Sun, 

Do. do. 

Narayana- Sat. 

ganv 
; Junnar Sun. 
| 

do. 


Motor Stand; | Water. Institutions end other 
Distence, information. 
Junnar 0-2 |rv; sprin| s(p); 2tl; 2mg, 
Do. lj w. s(p); th; ec. 
Do. 5 lw. s(p); 6tl. 
Local we s(p); pyt; es(c); 3tl; mq: gyms ds; ez, 
Jnaneshwar Fr. Ct. vad. He 
Otur 4\n 
Junnar 2\ wit s(p); es(c); 2tl. 
Otur 4] rv. s(p); 3tl, 
Junnar 14 w; spritv| s(p); tl. 
Local wsn. | s(p); pyt; es(c); 2tl; ds: gym 
| Junnar 15 s(p); tl. 
| Do. 7 iw. 2tl. 
! Pimpalagany | | rv;w. | s(p); cs(c); 3tl; mq; lib; >. 
| Belhe (Juneto 6 1 s(p); 3¢]. 
Sept.) | \ 
| Parganya fyAle | | 4 be 
(Oct. to May) ) 
| Junnar 4\ rv. tl. 
| Do. 4 | rvspsw. | s(p); tl; 2ds, 
| Dao, 4 evipsw.| s(p)s ths gym. 
Do. 5 lw. | s(p); 2tl; ds; 
Do. £ jpiwit. 
Do. 7 |'rv. s(p); 3tl. 
Do. 5 | rv. s(p); es(c); 3tl. 
Local We s(p); pyt; cs(c); (mp); 12tl; 2mq; ds; lib; 
Muktabai Fr. Svn. 
Junnar 15 j rv. w. | s(p); 2t1. 
Do. 15 | rv;w. | s(p); tl 
| Shiroli-T.-Ale 14 rv. s(p); pyt; cs(c); 3tl; mq; ¢; da: Pir. Fr. 
| Vsk. sud. 5. 
Do. i} rv. ‘ s(p); 2tl. 
Junnar 6 | w. 3tl. c. 
Do. 10 | w. s(p). 
Otur 6 | rv. 4tl. 
Junnar 8iwsn. | s(p); 4tl; mq; gym. 
Do. 12 | w. s(p); tl. 
Do. 5 |. ith 
w;spr. | 2th, 
Junnar 3\w. s(p); 3tl; Khandoba Fr, Ct. sud. 15.- 
Narayanaganvy 3 | w. s(p); 2¢l, 


‘ 
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Junnar 
Ree ’ feeder 
Serial No. ; Village Name. Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Pe ape * | Households ; Agriculturists. Distance, 
ravelling distance, ! 
| ee, 
Dholavad Weqs ..}E: 6.0; 6.0. | 3.0; 1479; 239; 263. | Local, 
Dingore fem? -»|NE; 6.0; 6.0. | 8.5; 1699; 302; 209. | Udapur. 2! 
Changaladare tata?) W; 8.4: 11.0. 2.4; 454; 71; 50. | Niragude. ‘TT | 
erasers BTZTT | NW; 13.0; 16.0. | 4.2; 253; 54, } Junnar. 16 
Godre az ~tNs 4.0; 4.0. | 4.7; 735; 150; 118 | Do. 4 
Golegany weaTiz NE; 1.0; 1.0.) 2.6; 731; 134; 12%) Do. | 
Hadasar geax -| NW; 6.0; 10.0. | 3.9; 615: 121; 105. | Do. 6 
Hataban gidat iN; 1.0; 1.6. 24; | Do. 0-4 
Hiradi_ facet W; 9.4; 11.0.) 6.7; 2i: 45; 42.1 Do. u 
Hivaré Bk. feat q....) E: 8.0; 8.0. | 4.7; 1343; 251: 280. | Local, 
Hivaré Kd. fear @... E; 6.0; 6.0. / 2.9; 842; 144. 184. | Dholavad, 3 
Hivaré-T-Minher W; 7.4; 8.0. | 1.8; 416; 81; 114. | Junnar. 7 
fear a. freez. 6 | 
Hivaré T, Narayana-! SE: 12.0;42:0. , 7.1; 826; 144; 166. | Narayanagany, 3 | 
ganv feat a. | 
ares ve 
Tagalin grav vo) We AROS AS. 05°99; 786; 158; 152. | Junnar. 13 
Jalavandi saaet le WO; 1265 94.0; 178; 42; De. 12 
Jambhulsi strait .. 10,0; 10-0471.8; 163; 37; 40. | Otur, 7 
Junnar Wat “i H.Q | 1.8; 11632; 1989; 50, } Local. 
| 
Kalé ar SW3 ‘5,45 8.0.) 3,3; 1086; 177; 182. | Junnar, 6 
Kandali #feat EW13,0513.0.506.1; 1809; 314; 268. | Bori Bk. 4 
| 
Karafijale @¢5Ts |.) NWS 9.05 15.0) 2.2; 539; 110; 53, | Oi, 13 
jale | 
Katede Hz ‘SW: 4.0; 4.0.1 1.7; 362; 67. 155. | funnar 4 
Keli Fatt 'W; 8.0; 9.0.7 0.7; 115; 18; Do. 9 
Kevadi #atét we We 8.0; 10.0) 14; 5215 107; Do. 10 
Khadakumbe @eya ..j W; 10.2; 13.0.) 1; 197; 47; Do, 13 
Khaire @t NW; 9.0; 12.0. Lt; 152; 29; 30.) Do. 10 
Khamagany aria... NW: 4.0; 5.0.) 1.9; 972; 183 157) Do. 5 
Khamundi art Ey 10.8, 12.0. | 4.2; 674; 117; 99. | Otur. 3 
Khanagany erate...) Wi 44: 5.0. ' 4.3; 496; 91; 116; | Niragude, 
Khanapir STATTT «| SEs 2.6; 2.6. ' 1.6; 355; 83; 72. | Ani. 4 
Khatakalé qeata ...' NW; 8.4; 10.0. , 15; 239; 48; 39. | Junnar 1G 
KhireSvar fertyat ... N; 12.0; 12.0. 5.9, 362: 74; 36, | Otur 16 
Khodad @tez “SEs 14.0; 15.0, 11.1; 2108; 388; 325. j Ranjani 2 
Khubi qt NG MOA OS 1 Zab IBS: O35 2, | Otwr, 13 
Kolavadi ataaret ar 6.4; 11.0.) 1.7; 301; 51; 36.) De. 15 
Kolhevadi are? ... 11.0; 11.0. | 2.4: 370; 69; 49. | Do. 7 
Kopare ¥7% mn ie 9.6; 12.0. | 5.6; 449; 97; 61. | Do, " 
Korada-oha] ATE | NE; 2.0; 2.0. | Junnar 2 
Kumfet 4tq Ex 2.0; 2.0.) 1.3; 400; 77 101. | Ojhar 5 
! 


Taluka. 


POONA DISTRICT 


73] 


Railway St. ; 


Distance. 
Talegany 52 
Do. 67 
Do. 66 
Poona 66 
Talegany 56 
Do. 52 
Do. 62 
Poona 56 
Talegany 67 | 
Do. 47 
Do. 52 
Do. 64 
Do. 36 
Do 70° 
Poona 62 
Poona 56 
Taleganv 62 
Do. 47 
Taleganv 60 
Poona 60 
Do. 60 
Do. 62 
Talegany 66 
Do. 55 
Do. 60 | 
Do. 59 
Poona 58 
Taleganv 65 
Taleganv 50 
Talegany 53 


Do. 


55 


| 
Weekly Bazar; Bazar 
Day; Distance. | 

| 


Junnar 

Juanar 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

| De. 

| Umbaraj 

| Otur 


Junnar 


| Narayana- 
ganv 


Junnar 
| Do, 
: Otur 


i Local 


Junnar 
Pimpal- 
yandi 
; Madh 
Junnar 
| Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Pimpari- 
Pendhar 
Junnar 


Do. 


| Junnar 


Madh 
Vachar 
Madh 

Do. 
Junnar 
: Otur 


Junnar 


Do. 


Distance. 


BY 3 
3). Junnar 


4 | Udapur 
i Junnar 
16) Do. 
4: Do. 


| 
6 Do. 
2) Do. 
1 Do. 
{) Nersysnagany 
3 
7 


i Junnar 


3} Narayanagany 


i 


13 | Junpar 
12; Do. 
Il} Do. 

| Local 
6 ; Junnar 


2 | Pimpalavandi 


3 

4 Junaar 
9} Do. 
10 | Do. 
13 Do. 
10, Da. 
5 ' De 


5 | Junnar 

2) Do. 

10 Junnar 

6 [: 

: Narayanagany 

3 

5: Junnar 

5 Do. 

1] Do. 

2 | Do. 


2| 8. T. Stop 


Motor Stand ; 


Water. 


Institutions and other 
information. 


s(p); cs(c)}; 2tl; gym; c. 
a(p); es(c); 9tl; mq; ds; lib. 
il. 


i s(p); tl; ds. 
s(p); tl. 
i s(p); 2th, 


s(p); tL. 
tl. 
2tl. 


s(p); ce(c); 3tl; Latkhan Baba Ct, vad. 4, 


s(p); tl. 
s(p); tl. 


2tl. mq; ds; gym; c. 


cs (mp); 2tl; ds. 


‘ 3(p); 2ds. 


: ds. 


s(p), s(h); mun; cs(c), 4 (mp), (con), 


(mis)3;(i) 3; 91tl; 15imq; 3ds;20gym; 


th 


lib; Hasanji Fr. Bdp. sud. 15, 


| s(p); 2tl; gym; d. b. 
| s(p); es(c); 31; ds; Kalika & Khandoba 


| Frs. 


s(p); 2tl, 


3(p); cs(c); 4tl; gym. 


s(p); tl; ds. 


tl. 
s(p); tls gym: lib; Gaimukh water. 
s(p); 3tl;c. 


s(p); es(c); 4tl. 

s(p); 441. 

tl. 

s(p); 4tl; Harishchandra Fr. Maha Shiv, 
s(p); 2cs(c); 3tl; ¢; Ram Navami. 


, th; ds. 


s(p); tl. 
s(p); tl. 


s(p); 2tl. 


BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Village Name. Direction ; 
Direct distance ; 
Travelling distance. 
73 Kuran ¥CT | SE; 4.0; 4.0. 
74 Kusar Fat | SW; 3.0; 3.0, 
75 Madha 4 wl Ni 7.65 12.0. | 
76 Mandarane wee wu) NE; 8.25 9.0. 
77 Mandave Fiz4 JN; 9.4; 14.0. 
78 Manakesvar ara? W; -7.4; 9.0. 5 
79 Mangarul Anew  «..| SEs 21.4; 24.0. 
80 Manikadoh mireasts W; 4.0; 4.0. 
81 Mulaki {eat | NW; 2.4; 4.0. | 
82 Muthalané qarett ..| NE: 9.6; 14.0. 
83 Nalavané aaa ..., E; 20.6; 30.0. 
84 Narayanagaiy arr SE; 9.0; 9.4, 
ata 
85 Netavad qaae — | NE; 6.0; 9.0. 
86 Nimdari fawatr «|S: 4.4; 60 
87 Nimaganv T. Maha-S; 4.0; 4.0. , 
lunge | farata-t- 
weer , 
88 Nimaganv Sava fart SE; 19-0; 20.0... 
ara ATaT 7 
89 Nimgir feat NW; 8.0; 10.0. 
90 Niragude faurs We 3.4i 34. 
91 Otar aTqz NE; 8.0; 8,0. 
§92 Ojhar sftH#z we Es 6.0; 7.0. 
93 Padali ast NW; 1.4; 1.4. 
94 Pangari-T-Madha N; 7.0; [1.0 
area ' 
95 Pangari-T-Otar qimret N; 2.2; 3.0. 
-T HITT a 
96 Paraganv-T-Madh | NW; 8.0; 13.0. 
qretra-t AS 
97 Paraganv-T-Ale SE; 21.4; 24.0. 
qrenra Tf. ae 
98 Parunde qed iS; 5.0; 5.0. 
99 Phangula-gavhan |W; 11.25 14.0, | 
TTS Tea | 


Area(Sq. ms.) ; Pop. : | Post Office ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 


2.9; 


7,3: 


5.8; 
2.6; 


| ¥ 


411; 


1090; 


965; 


331; 
419; 
215; 
1367; 


1780; 
84; 


70; 
186; 
194; 


60; 
95; 
42; 
250; 


92; 


75; 
173; 


; 1110; 


127; 
159; 
52; 


; 238; 


174; 
188; 


; 1325; 


196; 


333; 
14; 


60. 
196, 
64. 


59. 


Junnat 


Distance, 


ne 
Ojhar. 


' Junnar. 


| 


79; ! 


222, 


95. 
115 


200, 
685. 


154, 
154. 


227. 


(3223 


189. 


1023, 


318. | 
.| Junnar, 


' Otur, 


Do. 
Do. 


! Junnar. 


' Belhe. 


Junnar. 


' Do. 
‘ Udapur, 


Ane. 


Local, 


| 


Udapur. 


| Savarganv. 
55.4 


Do. 


| Belhe, 


Junnar, 


Local. 


Do. 


. | Do. 


Junnar. 
Otur, 


Junnar. 


. | Otur, 


Belhe. 


Savaraganv, 


aA oOo co Ww 


PW Aw SS 


ey 


Taluka. 


Railway St, ; 
Distance. 


Taleganv 46 


Do. 50 
Do. 67 
Poona 60 
Taleganv 58 
Do. 59 
Do, 54 
A'nagar 37 
Taleganv 42 
A’nagar 46 
Taleganv 66 
Do. 65 
Do, 66 
Do. 50 
Poona £6 
Talegany 54 
A'nagar 45 
Poona 64 


POONA DISTRICT 


733 


Weekly Bazar; Bazar | MotorStend: | Water Institutions and other 
Day ; Dist ince, Distance. 1 information, 
ae = Tae _ _ SrnS 
{ Junnar Sun. 4 Local liw. s(p); 2th; gym; c. 
i Do. Cn) Junnar 31. s(p); cs(c); 3tl; gym; Shivai & MuktaiF rs, 
| Local Sat. w. a(p); 6tl; mq: ds; gym; c; Khardoba 
| | Fr. Ct. sud. 15, 
Otur Thu. .3 | Udapur 2) w. s(p); tl. 
Otur do. 8 | Otur 8 i rv. tl. 
| Junnar Sun. 9 | Junnar 9] rv. Ith. 
Belhe Mon. 6 | Belhe (May to rv. s(p); cs(c); 4tl; ds. 
: Sept.) 6 
| Paraganv-T-Ale + 
: (Oct.-May) | 
Junnar Sun, 4 | Junnar 4] rv. s(p); tl. 
Junnor Sun. 3 | Junnar 4} t:w. 
| Otur Thur. 74 | Udapur 6 | w. s(p); 2tl. 
| Belhe Mon. 8 Ane Show, s(p); ca(c); 3tl; ¢. 
' Local St. ,.,aLecal tv; w. | s(p), s(h); pyt; cs(mp), (con); 15tl; 3mq: 
; gym; lib; ds; c; Muktabai Fr. Ct. vade 
| 13; i. b, CD, 
Otur Thu. 2 | Udapur Th | rv;w. | s(p)s 3th 
Junnar Sun. 4 | Junnar 5 | rv, s(p); es(c); 5tl; ds. 
Do. do. 4) Do. 4it. a(p); 2¢), 
| 
: Belhe Mon. 6 | Belhe (Janes 6} ry, s(p); es(c); 4tl; mq. 
H Sept.) | 
Local (Oct,-May), | 
> Junnar Sun. 10 | Junnar 10 | psw. + s(p); 2¢l. 
: Do. do. 3} Do. 3 | rv. | s(p); pyts es(c); (mis); 21’; ¢; Muktab. i 
| & Maruti F's. 
| Local Thu. ... | Local tv.3 W. | s(p); pyt; ca(mp); 4tl; ds; c; Kapard. 
keshwar Fr. Svn, Mons, 
| Umbaraj Tue. 3 Narayanagany 5 ! Yv. s(p); cs(c); 7; lib; ds; c; Ganapati 
| Festival. 
' Junnar Sun, 4 Junncr 1 | rips. | s(p); cs(c); 8tl; mq; Thakurdwar Fr, Asc 
i & Kt. sud. 17. 
Do. do. 9| Do. 9] w. tl. 
i Do, do. 31] Dao. 31 w. s(p); tl. 
| 
Madh Sat. 2 | Junnar 2) w, s(p); 411; c. 
Belhe Mon. 6 | Belhe(June- 6} rv. s(p); 4th. 
Sept.) 
Local (Oct.-May 
Junnar Sun, 7 | Junnar 7\w. s(p); es(c); 4tl; gym. 
Do. do. 14) Do, 140, 
| 


734 


100 


101 
102 


103 
104 


BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Junnar 
Serial No. ; Village Name. Directions ; Area(Sq.ms.); Pop.; | Post Office; 
Direct distance ; Househoids ; Agriculturists. | Distance, 
Travelling distance. 
| 
Pimpalagany T.. SE: 5.0; 5.4; | 3.7; 992; 191; 175. | Arvi. 1 
N. ganv frag 
a. AT. WTF a | i 
Pimpalaganv Jog N; 7.0; 10.0. © 5,8; 1104; 196; 152, | Otur. 5 
Frraate st 
Pirnpalagany Siddha: NW; 2.0; 2.7, 424; 424; 83: 82. | Junmar. 2 
nath fataura fag 
ATT a i | 
Pirnpalavandi firrasi. E; 12.0; 15.0. | 12.0; 4779, 892; 1068. | Local. oe 
Pimpari Karal fret SE; 24.0; 27.0. | 1.7; 212> 35; 42. | Belhe. 8 
Hira ou | 
Pimpari Pendhar "E; 1.60720, | 9.0; 2717 455; 12. | Local, 
fare Fare | 
Pir 4z vo) Wee 10.0;-13.0. 113 196; 40; 4, | Jonna, 13 
Rajir txt Wr 6:05 °7.0.) 2:9; 912; 162; 145. | Junnar. 5 
Rajari TA o| W5 ABO} 22505 ).92.6; 5792: 863; 686. | Local. 
Ralegan WeTT —.... W: 6.6; )7,0.| 1.3; 369; 55; 35. | Niragude, 9 
Rohakadi temet |... NE; 10.0; 11.0.) 1.5; 484; 83; 88. | Otur, 3 
Sakori-T-Belhe PE; / 44; 20.0. 1-317; 1199; 206: 162. | Belhe. 2 
TAT -T-Fee | | : 
Sanganore ATT ... N; 8:0; 13.0.) 147; 856; 1670 38. | Ota. 3 
Savaragany STAT... | S; 6.0; 6.0. | 5,2; 1890; 384: 375. | Lecal, 
Sinde fa? wt Ws 7.2; 10.0. | 1.0; 218; 33; 30. Niragude. 10 
Siroli Bk. faretaita..... E: 3.4; 3.4. , 3.7; 1451; 261; 385. . Ovar, 2 
Siroli Kd. fardeét | E; 3.0; 4.0. | 2.6; 704; 100; 117. ] Do, 4 
Siroli-T-Ale farca¥ 4.' SE; 17.0; 18.0. | 2.6; 732. 114; 55, | Bori Bk 1 
ATS al | 
Siroli oe Kukuda-| W; 9.4: 13.0) 3.9; 154; 31s (Turner T 
nener. | 
frtiat 7. FHSAET 
Sitevadi fagarst ..., NW; 7.0; 13.0. | 3.0; 476: 93; 34. | Otur, 13 
Sivali fete W; 10.4; 12.0. ° 0.5; 202; 47; 35 | Junnar. 12 
Somatavadi STATE SE, 2.0: 2.0. | 1.7; 262; 43; 26. Do. 
Sonavale AAAS ...| W; 9.4: 12.0. | 1.5; 460; 78; 70. | Do. 10 
Sultanapiir JPaTTTT) SE; 17.0; 18.0. 2.2; 422; 53; 42. | Bori Bk, | 
Surale BUTs . W: 5.4; 6.0. ; (1.0; 285; 56; 45, | Niragude. 4 
Talerin THA ..., NW; 10.0; 14.0. | 5.1; 871; 187; 68. ' Ojhar, 16 
Tambe ata | SW; 6.4; 9.0. ' 3,9; 1076; 182; 220. ' Junnar. 9 
Tejevadi AHaTet | F; 3.0; 3.0 2.0; 664; 106; 94, | Ozer, 3 
Tejir TTT wl Ws 6.2; 7.0.) 2.5; 552; 107; 49. | Junnar. 7 
Ucchil 3fsae wo W; 10.05 pon 1.9; 455; 79; 12:. Do. TT 


Taluka. 


Railway S: ; 


Distance, 
Taleganv 46 
Talegany 52 

Do. 53 
A’nagar 48 
Poona 62 
Talegany 62 
Talegany 58 

Do. 6] 

Do. 70 
A'nagar = 41 
Talegany 63 

Do. 50 

Do. 34 

Do, 50 
Poona 6) 
Talegany 69 
Poona 56 
Taleganv 66 

Do. 50 

Do. 6) 
Talegany 65 
Talegany 53 

Do. 62 
Do. 67 


Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 


Day ; Distance. 


Nuravana- Sat. 


ganv 
Our 


Junnar 


Local 
Belhe 


Local 


Junnar 


Do. 


' Local 


Junnar 
Otur 
Belhe 


Madh 


Junnar 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Belhe 


Junnar 


Madh 
Junnar 
Do. 

: Do. 

' Belhe 

: Junnar 

| Madh 


Junnar 


Junnar 


_ Do, 


Do. 


Thu. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance, 

4} Local ] 

| 
5 | Junnar 10 
2| Do, 2 
w+) 8. T. Stop 2 
8 | Belhe(June- 8 

Sept.) 
Paraganv-T-Ale 2 ; 
(Oct.-May) 

.| Ale 3 
13 | Junnar 13 
5| Do. 5 
«| Local 
10 | Junnar 10 
3 | Otur 3 
2 | Belhe 2 
1 | Jumma 10) 
6 | Narayanagany 6 
10 | Junnar 19 
3) Do. 
4] Do. 4 
5 | Local 
1] | Junnar 1 
2 | Junnar 9 
12| Do. 12 
1} Do. 1 
10| Do. 10 
5 | Siroli-T-Ale 
6 | Junnar 6 
6 | Junnar 14 
9) Do. 9 
3 | Junnar 
7| Do. 7 
11 | Do. ii 


POONA DISTRICT 


735 


Water. 


Institutions and other 
inform:tion, 


Iv, 
tv. 


2 


5 
7 


2 


+ 
= 


s(p); 3tl; mq: c. 


i s(p); tl; mq, 


s(p); tl. 


s(p); pyt; 5tl; ds; gym; c. 


2tl. 


s(p); es(c); 3t1; mq; c; Kalabai Fr. Ct, 
vad. 10, 

il, 

s(p); cs(mp); 441. 

s(p); pyts cs(c); 3tl; 3mq; lib; 


* Bhairava & Khandoba Frs, 


cs(c); 2tl; ds. 
s(p); 2tl; ds. 
s(p); tl; ¢. 


| s(p); 3tl, c. 


s(p); es(c); 20t1; ds; mq; Malubai Fr, Cr 
sud. 15, 

u. 

s(p); 4tl; Bhairava Fr. Ct. sud. #1. 


; s(p); 4th: c. 
: a(p); es(c); 6tl; Pir Fr. Vsk. sud. 4. 


s(p); tl, 


| s(p); 2th. 


2th. 


s(p); 2th. 
tl. 


ith 
| s(p); 2tL. 
s(p); 3th. 


s(p); 4tl; c; Vill. Dev. Comm. 


| 3th. 


a(p); 4¢tl; ds. 


736 BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Junnor 
Serial No. ; Village Name. | _Derection 3 | Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Direct distance 5 Households ; Agriculturists, | Distance, 
[Travelling distance. | i 
130 Udapir garg.) NE; 7.0; 9.0. | 4.5; 1501; 279: 192, | Local 
131 Umbraj TIT wf E; 8.0; 9.0, | 5.9; 2795; 439; 1023. | Do. 
182 Unde Khadak = YS, NE; 7.0; 8.0. } 1.6, 337; 72; 55. | Junnar. 5 
; aqsT we 
188 Usaran Farr .| W; 9.0; 11.0 0.6; 72; 233). | Junnar. I 
134 Vadaganv Bhikar ag. E; 13.4, 19.0. | 6.2; 1663; 304: 7, Pimpalavandi. 2 
at FATT 
135 Vadaganv Kandali- E; 13.2; 15.0. | 5 2; 1236; 208; 206. | BoriBk, 3 
asta Hizey 
1386 Vadaganv Sahani SE; 5.0% 5.6. 1 2.0; 766; 155: 185. | Arvin 2 
asnig Asofy 
187 Vadaj a7 S;  4.0zeeney| 3.0; 1051; 202; 306. | Savargany. 3 
188 VaiSakha-khede dara E, 1V:2;.15.0,\-°0:8; 143; 29, 43. | Pimpalavandi. 1 
ae ve . 
189 Vanevadi amare W;9,0;-10,0. (0.6, 180, 31; 25. | Niragude. ' 
140 Vatakhale RICASIC Ns (6.6; 13.0.5) 2.4; 308; 56, 24. | Otur. 14 
141 Yedaganv aeqi4 E; "930; 9.0. B.2; 1441; 245; 244. | Pimpalavandi, 3 
142 Yenere a7? | SWs 4.4, 6.0.1) 2.8; 1860; 297; 275 | Junnar, 6 


SS ye ee cheneserenerenrerneneni 


POONA DISTRICT 137 


Taluka. 
Railway St ;| Weekly Bazar ; Bazar Motor Stand ; {| Water, Institutions and other 
Distance Day ; Distance Distance information, 
Taleganv 55 | Otur Th. 1 | Local .. | tvs wi s(p); cc); 4tl; mq; gym: Vakoba Fr, 
Ct. vad. 8. 
Do. 57 | Local Tue. .. |S. T. Stop 5irv. s(p); pyt; ca(c); 6tl; mq: Mahalaxmi Fr. 
| An. aud. 10, 
Do. 63 | Junnar Sun, 7] Junnar 7 | w. 
Poona 61 | Do, do. 7{ Do, y An th 
Ale Fri. 2| Ale tlw. s(p); pyt; ca(mis), (c); 31, 
Talegany 47 | Pimpalae Thu. 3 Pimpalavandi 3 | rv. s(p); 2tl: gym; Vithoba Fr, Vek, vad. | 
vandi 
Narayana- Sat. 5 | Narayanagany 5} .. a(p); 4th. 
ganv 
Talegany 60 | Junnar Sun. 5 | Junnar 5 lirvy. s(p); ca(c); 4tl; mq: gym: Khandoba Fr. 
Do, 47 | Pimpala- Thu. 1} Pimpalayandi. 4 | rv, tl. 
vandi 
Do. 52 | Junnar Sun. 12 | Junnar 12} rv. 2; ¢. 
Madh Sa. ol. va | We a(p); 2tl. 
Taleganvy 45 | Pimpala- Thu. 3 Narayanagany 5 | rv, a(p); Yedeshwar & Hanumzn tl; c, 
vandi 
Do. 61 { Junnar = Sun. 6 | Junnar 6 | njw. | s(p); 3th; mq: gym. 


ee ee gE pS SS 


Mo-B BE Vf 2047 


BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Khed 
Serial No. ; Village Name. _ Direction 5 Area(Sq.ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Directdistance | Households ; Agriculturists, Distance. 
Travelling distance. 
Spe ia as 5 
1 Adaganv aremiq |W; 15-4; 27 27; 429: 97; 109 | Vade, 16 
2 Adhé até _ w| Wi 21; 32 13; 94: 17; 35 | Do. 14 
8 Ahiré wart wel We 1200 «15 1:7; 242; 53; 455 Kadus, 8 
4 Akhatuli aragey ..) w; 18:2; 28 Or4; 72; 13; 1S | Vode. 12 
§5 Alandi Devaci (8; 124; 14 2°6; 2432; 617; 253 | Local. 
(municipal area), 
5a Alandi Devaci (non- —; 326; 69 Do. 
(municipal area). 4egat 
zara} - 
6 Ambethana afasrn. SW; 64; 7 4°7; 1028; 175; 7 | Maholunge, 2 
7 Amboli aiater |W: 19 26 1-9; 537; 115; 117 | Vade, 15 
8 Ambhi ay «W218 16; 300; 70; 105 14 
9 Anavalé ararad ol Wi 14 22m | 13; 2605 58; 72 | Kadus, 10 
10 Asakheda Bk. Wi 1439 b3; 373; 73; Do. 6 
aaas J. - 
11 Asakheda Kd. Wr 767-40 1-9; 282; 56; 60 | Mahalunge, 5 
areas q. : 
sb) Avhata #egIe w+] NW:17; 20 3°5; 884; 167; 182 | Vade, 6 
18 Avadar WTaeT | NW: 145) 22 | 4°55 735; 170; 143 | Do. 5 
14 Avandhé arae | w: 18; 28 | 2-6; 352; 76; 122 | Do. 13 
15 Bahul a@™ | SE; 12; 14 : 9°6; 1900; 298; 261 | Pimpaloganv, 3 
16 Bhalavadi waadt .., W: 2 30) 13; 176, 45; 89 | Vade, 4 
17 Bhamboli yfatett SW; 8 13 2°0; 237; 40; 37 | Mahalunge, 3 
18 Bhiveganv Pattie... NW; 24; 30 4-1, 15; 23; 50 | Vade, 19 
19 Bhomalé Aad...) NW;22-2; 29 8-5; 215; 44; 52 | Do, 13 
20 Bhoragirt Wrefire ow: 25; 31 51; 245; 56; 69 | Do, 20 
21 Bhose wie wel Sp 84s 1 4-6; 1491; 261; 205 | Local, 
22 Bibi fast | NW; 10-4; 12 7:3; 1765; 365; 301 | Do. 
98 Biradavadi fatzaqdy... SW; 54: 8 10; 291; 48; Mahalunge, 2 
§24 Cakana 4TH iS; 64; 7 15°3; 5524; 998; 770 | Local, 
25 Candoli atetet S: 64; | 1:2; 467; 85; 80 | Khed, 1 
96 Candis aga SW; 42; 7 3°7; 699; 101; 130 | Kadus, 4 
27 Carholi Kd. SE; 13; 18 3°35; 774; 138; 18 | Charholi Bk, 002 
arelat &. 
§28 Cas ata NW, 56; 6 9-7; 3378; 648; 550 | Local, 
29 Cikhalaganv faremta NW.15 18 2-7; 772; 149; 128 | Vade, 3 
380 Cimbali faadt WAS: Ui 3°8; 985; 173; 177 | Aland! D. 3 
81 Cificosi Frateit ...) SE; 10-2; 16 5°6; 884; 154: 155 | Davadi, 4 
82 Davadi eraet wf SE: 6°6; 6 9:3; 2433: 399, 338 | Local, 
838 Darakavadi Trparsy...| NE: 12:2; 16 1:9; 151; 36; 40 | Vode, 2 
84 Dehané eey | NW3 19; 23 2-1; 531; 112; 136.1 Da, 8 
85 Devosi Fats iW. 143) 21 20; 347; 70; 92 


POONA DISTRICT Ta9 


Taluka. 
Railway St. ; Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand ; Water. Institutions and other 
Distance, Bazar Day ; Distance. information, 
Distance. 
Taleganv {8 | Ahire Fri, 6 | Kadus 15 | w. 2tl.; ¢. 
Kamshet 16 | Vade Sat. 14 | Vade 14] w. tl. 
Talegany 13 | Local Fri. Kadus 8iw. s(p); 2tl; ds; c; Phursula Fr, Mrg.sud.15. 

Do. 20 | Vade Sat, 12 | Vade 12 | rv. 2tl; Jakhamata Fr. 

Poona 13 | Chakan do. 7 | Local tv; pi w.| s(p); Mun; cs(mp); (con); Jnanesvar & 
l4tl; 125 ds; 2 gym; c; 2lib; 2disp; 

Do. Do, Do. Do. Jnaneshvar Fr. Asd. & Kt. sud. I!, 
Talegany 14{ Do. do. 3 | Chakan 3\w, 2 2(p); Ram tl; Vill, Dev. Comm. 
Kamshet 18 | Ahire Fri, 10 | Vade 15 | rv. tl. 

Talegany 20 | Vade Sat. 12} Do. 14] w. s(p); 4tl. 

Do. 18 | Ahire Fri. 3} Kadus 10} rv. 2th. 

Do. 7 | Kurkundi Mon. 1 | Dov 64rv s(p); tl; mq. 

Do. 8 | Chakan Sat. 8 | Chakan 8 | rv. 2tl; 

Do. 20 | Vade do. 6} Vade 6 | tv. s(p); 2tl. 

Do, 20; Do. do. 5 | Do. |] w. 5tl, 

Kamshet [7 | Ahire Fri. 8! Do. 13) w. 3¢l. 

Kirkee 22 | Local Sun. Shelagany 4) rv. s(p); ca(c); 10t]; mq; 3gym; Bhairaya 
Fr. Ps. vad. 8, 

Kamshet 18 | Vade Sat. 12 | Vade (2 | rv. th. 

Dehu Road 6 | Chakan Sat. 7 i Chakan 7 | w. tl. 

Taleganv 26} Vade do. 19 Vade 19'Pn, 

Do. 26! Do. do. 13; Do. 13 | rv. 

Do. 19{ Do. do. 20 | Do. 20 | rv. 4tl; 6ds; Bhimasankar Fr. Maha Siv. 
Poona 22 | Chakan Sat. 5 | Local w. s(p); pyt; cs(c): (fmg); 2t]; gym; c. 
Talegany 30 | Vade do. 3| Do. rv. s(p); 3tl; 

Do. 15 | Chakan do. 2 | Chakan 2/w. s(p); Vill, Dev. Comm, 

Do. 15 | Local Sat. Local w, s(p); pyt; cs(mp), (mis); mq; ct des 

lib, Khandoba Fr. Mgh. sud, 15, 

Do. 17 | Khed Sun, | | Khed Tirv.  .| 5e. 

Do. 21} Do. do. 3} Do. 3 | rv; w. | o(p); 3th; Gavalibuva Fy, Ct. vad, 7. 
Poona 14 | Charholi Bk. Thu. 0-2! Alandi D. 1 | rv. s(p);3tl; gym; Rokadoba Fr. Ct, sud.8, 
Talegany 20 } Local Tue. Kanhevadi Bk. 2 | rv;w. | s(p); pyt;cs(c); 12¢]; mq; ds}c. 

Vade Sat. 3} Vade 3 | rv;w. | s(p)scs(c); 2tl:¢, 
Poona 13 | Chakan do. 6 | Mosi 2 | rviw. | s(p); Stl; gym; c. 
Do. 20 | Chakan Sat. 12 | Shelaganv 4iw. s(p); 3t}; ds; gym; Ferry in rainy season. 
Do. 22 | Do. do. 8 Do. 3/t s(p); cs(c); 6¢l; gym; mq; c; Eknath 
Fr. Ct. vad. 5, 
Taleganv 20 | Vade do. 2 | Vade Ziw. | 2th. 
Do. 27! Do. de, 8] Do. 8 iw. 3tl; ¢. 
Do. do. 4} Do. 4) win. s(p); tl. 
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740 BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Khed 
Serial No. ; Village Name, Directions. Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Direct distance + | Households; Agriculturists. Distance. 
Travelling distance. 
86 Dhamanaganv Bk. | NW; 17-4; 22 1-1; 169; 30; 64 | Vade. 6 
aTrratt J. - F 
87 ee Kd. NW;20; 25 11; 483; 106; 108 | Do. I 
aramts & . 
38 Dhamané watt wo) W; 9-23 16 2°5; 331; 63; Kadus. 6 
89 Dhanore 8art wi S; 14; «17 2:4; 508; 93; 90 | CharholiBk. 6-4 
40 Dhuvoli yatet .| NW; 21; 25 0-6; 193; 43. 46 | Vade, 7 
41 Donde @ wi NW; 2-6; 3 4:6; 1603; 301; 262 | Local, 
42. Ekalahare TH*Et ...| NW; 18-2; 25 2°4; 359; 75; 113 | Vade, WW 
43 Elavadi Twaret —_...| SW; 11-4; 15 2:1; 728; 115; 127 | Dehu. 1 
44 Gadada 7s¢ wo] We 18-4; 27 2:9; 372; 77; 120 | Vade, 16 
45 Ghotavadi dtzagl ...) W; 18-6; 25 2°6; 607; 122; 138 | Do. 10 
46 Goleganv Watt ...| SE; 15-4;22.9'| 2°03. 840; 151; 115 | AlandiD. 6 
47 Gonavadi trae} ...| SW; 4-2; 7 13; 136; 25; Mahahnge, 3 
48 Goregany qtta ...| NW; 16; 21.4; | 1; 299; 56; €0 | Vade. 4 
49 Gosdst rardt wl E; 6-4; 9 2-3; 627; 175; 107 | Kanerasar, 2 
50 Gulani «| NE; 53.7 4-6; 628; 115; 119 | Pait, 5 
51 Hedruja wo] Ws 12-4; 21 3+4; 383; 79; 86 | Kadus, 7 
52 Jailake Bk. ak NE, 8; 8.4; | 3:2; 637; 111; 127 | Pait, 5 
53 Jailake Kd.qmmt@jE; 3; 6 | 28; 64; 121; Khed. 3 
54 Kadadhe Feq --| NW; 9-2; 10 3-6; 741; 138; 179 | Chas, 3 
55 Kadis 734 «| NW; 5-4; 7 | 16:9; 5821; 1056; 725 | Local, 
56 Kahi NE; 11-2; 13-4 | 1; 346; 74; 77. ‘| Bibi, 1 
57 Kalamodi wrt ...| NW; 16-2; 20 1:5; 337; 75; 99 | Vode. 4 
58 Kalas prea |S: 6-6; 10 7:8; 1895; 333 5 | Bhose, 1-4 
59 Kaman #47 | NW; 6-4; 10 3-8; 1003; 159; 160 | Chas, 0-4 
60 Kanerasar FAtHT ..,E; 8-4; 8 6°2; 1565; 280; 185 | Local. 
61 Kanhevadi T. SW; 13-5; 27 0-8; 363; 69; 61 | Mahalunge. 6 
Cakana Te2aTet a. 
62 Kanhevadi Bk. NW; 8-4; 10 2:6; 687; 127; 109 | Chasa, 2 
. -q, rs 
68 Kanhevadi Kd. W; 17-6; 17 6°3; 54; 13; 22 | Vade. 16 
64 Karanjavihire W: 10-2; 12-4; | 35; 546; 95; 78 | Mahalunge, 
65 Karakudi ...| NW; 22-4; 29 2.3; 165; 40; 75 | Vade, 17 
66 Kasari sraret wal Ws 14-4; 21 0.7; 59; 14; 20 | Kadus. 9 
67 Kelaganv aura ...S; 12; 12 3.2; 627; 112; 109 | Alandi D, 1 
68 Kharavali @cqaet ..., W; 19; 27 0.5; 56; 13; 48 | Vade. 12 
69 Khalumbre + vee) OW; 10-4; 16 2; 520; 99; 115 | Mahelunge, 2 
70 Kharosi ater...) NW;17; 22} 2,8; 505; 104; 169 | Vade, 8 
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Taluka, 
Railway St. ; | Weekly Bazar; Bazar {| Motor Stand ; Institutions and other 
: : : Water. : . 
Distance. Day ; Distance. Distance. information, 
Taleganv 26 | Vade Sat. 6 | Vade 6 | rv. 
Do. 26} Do. do. 6] Do. 1] | rv.w. | s(p); tl 
Do, 10 | Ahire Fri. 1 | Kadus 6 | rv. s(p); 2H; 
Poona 15 | Charholi Bk. Thu. 0-2! Alandi D. 2|rv.w. | s(p); 41; gym; Dhanesvar Fr, Mgh. 
vad, 14. 
Taleganv 14 | Vade Sat. I] | Vade I] jrew. {the 
Do. 21 | Khed Sun. 3 | Khed 3 | rv. a(p). 
Do. 27 | Vade Sat. 11 | Vade I] | rv. 2tl. 
Dehu Road 4 | Induri Tue. 2 | Dehu 1 } rv. a(p); ca(c); 4tl; gym; Bhairava Fr. Ct, 
sud. 9, 
Vadaganv 14 | Vade Sat. 16 | Vade 16} w. tl; c 
Taleganv 24} Do. do. 10} Do. 10 | w. s(p); 341. 
Poona 19 | Phulagany Fri, 3 | AlandiD. 6} rv. a(p); 5tl; gym; ds; Mahadeo Fr, Mrg, 
vad, 1, 
Taleganv 15 | Chakan Sat. 3 | Chakan 3) 4. th 
Do, 26 | Vade do, 4 | Vade 4) 4v:w. | th 
Do. 26 | Yavat Fri, 5 | Kanerasar 2) w. a(p); tl; ¢. 
Do. 27 | Vaphaganv ‘Tue. 2 | Khed 7\w. a(p); 6tl; Satavaji Fr, Phg. vad. 14, 
Do. 14 | Ahire Fri, 1 | Kadus 7 | w. a(p); 2tl. 
Do. 31 | Vaphagany Tue. 2 | Paita 5-in;w. | s(p)s 3tl; mq. 
Do. 23 | Khed Sun. 3 | Khed 3°| w. s(p); tl; c. 
Do. 28 | Chas Tue. 3 | KanhevadiBk. 1 | rv. a(p); 3th. 
Do. 19 | Local Wed. | Local tv. W. | 8(p); pyt; ca(mp); 2tl; 2mq; Sidheshwar, 
Bhairav Frrs. Ct, sud. 5-6, 
Do, 31 | Vade Sat. 2 | Bibi I | rv. tl; gym. 
Do. do. 4 | Vade 4 i rv. a(p); 2tl; c. 
Do. 17 | Chakan Sat. 3 | Chakan 3 | rv. s(p); 5tl; ¢. 
Do, 25 | Chas Tue. g] Chas 1 rv. s(p); Raia Mogal & 3¢l, 
Do. 28 | Pabal Fri. Local Ww. s(p); 6t; mq; Yamai Ct, sud. 15. 
Do. 5} Induri Tue, 3 | Induri 3 | rv. 5tl; gym. 
Talegany 27 | Chas Tus. 2} Local w. a(p); tl; ds, 
Kamshet 20 | Ahire Fri. 8! Kadus 18 | Vv tl, 
Talegany 7 | Induri Tue. 5 | Taleganv 6 jw. 3th. 
Do. 25 | Vade Sat. 17 | Vade 17 | w. 2th. 
Do, 18 | Ahire Fri. 2 | Kadus 9 lr. tl. 
Poona 15 | Chakan Sat. 6 | Alandi D. Tirv;w. | s(p); 3d: gym. 
Vadagenv 14} Vade do, 12 ) Vade 12 |r. c. 
Talegany 7 | Chakan do. 6 | Local rv. (p); 30); ¢; Jopai Fr. Ct. sud. J. 
Do. 20 | Vade do. 8 | Vade 8 | w. a(p); 2tl; c; Kakubai Fr. Mgh. 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction; | Area(Sq. miles); Pop. ; Post Office; 


era 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 
Direct Distance ; : + Hguseholds = Aaricultarise: 
jTravelling distance, 
f | 
71 Kharapida qzge ...| NW;26-0; 25-0. | 3-5; 278; 62: 85. | 
72 Kharapudi Bk. 1 SE; 3:0; 3-0 | 2:6; 1127; 181; 
age J. wt 
73 Kharapadi Kd. SE; 3-0; 3°40 | 1°5; 289; 54; 
arcgst J. 
74 Kheda a H.Q. 20-4; 11750; 2012; 1550. 
75 Kivale frad wp We 5005 98. | 257; 7185 119; 123. 
76 Koliye atfaa wl Ws 166; 27-0. | 3-8; 562; 122; 151. 
77 Koreganv Bk. 1 SW; 5°6; 9-0] 1-7; 445; 86; 114. 
aera &. i: 
78 Koreganv Kd. SW; 5°6; 10°0. | 4-5; 470; 95; 
q. i 
79 Koyali T. “Cakana 'SE; W-Og-b4eCs) 6-5; 1489; 288; 257, 
Baal a. ATT... 
80 Koyali T. Vade 1 NO 12:0; 15°45} 1-2; 246; 52; 73. 
RATAY T. ATS. ea 
81 Koye ala “i W: 776; 9:0.) 4:3; 742; 139; * 
82 Kude Bk. FF 4. Ws 17°; 220.) 4-6; 485; 84; 150. 
83 Kude Kd. HSA. Ws 176; 200.) 1-6; 349; 77; 86. 
84 Kuhinde Bk. gs q. W 9-0; 14-0. | 5°0; 848; 165, 
85 Kuhinde Kd. Bee 4, W; 18.2;.27.0.}-12; 118; 28; 32, 
86 Kurakundi IW 6°63; 770. | 4-8; 866; 174; 2, 
87 Kuruli Feat wl Si 1-0; 10-0. fo a5; 1319; 213; 135, 
88 Mahalunge, Ti! SW; 8:2; 11-0. 110-3; 1065; 200; 134. 
Cakana = - Waa 
THT 0 
89 Majaganv Arena...) NW;12°6; 15-4; | 0-7: 173; 27; 15. 
90 Mandofi Here way NW; 22:0; 29°45 | 2°7; 308; 66; 109. 
91 Markala 44a w..j SEs 14°0; 20°0. | 7°3; 1738; 306; 203, 
92 Mohakal Aree...) NW; 774; 8-0. | 1-3; 348; 69; 79, 
98 Moi AY 2) S; 4; 12-0. | 2-6; 752; 136; 125. 
94 Morufi are va] NW; 26°0; 29°4; | 1/7; 223; 53; 74, 
95 Nayaphada ares ...| NW; 20-0; 24-0. | 5-6; 1017; 210; 291. 
96 Nighoje frp wl SW; 9°4; 10°0. | 6:4; 1151; 228; 220, 
97 Nimagany fraia ..., SE: 5:0; 5-0.) 5-3; 1156; 195; 145. 
98 Pabhe qm wal Ws 23-0; 29-0. | tel; 114; 21; 45, 
99 Padali qreat wt NW; 2°6; 1-0; | 3-8; 728; 123; 180. 
100 Paita Irgz |W; 10°45; 13-0. | 11:8; 1811; 361; 330. 
101 Pala we val We 14-0; 21-0. | 3-5; 416; 76; (122. 
102 =Pangari Tere ww NW; 2-4; 1:0. | 3-8; 636; 118; 172, 
108 Parale Tae wet W; 13-2; 19:0); 1°53; 214; 44; 41, 
104 Parasul qqs |W; 19-0; 25°0. | 2°6; 249; 51; 78; 


Khed 


Distance. 
Vade. 13 | 
Khed. 3 
Kherapudi Bk. 0-1 


Local. 
Kadus, 0.2 
Vade. 12 
Kadus. 4 
Mahalunge. 4 
Pimpalsganv. | 
T. Khed. 2 
Vade. 2 
Kadus. 5 | 
Vade. 8; 
Do. 6, 
Kadus, 4) 
Vade. 16 } 
Kadus. 53 
Chakan. 3} 
Local. 
Vade, 0-1 
Do. 15 
Alandi D. 6 
Chas. 2 
Chakan. 5 
Vade, 12 
Do. 10 
Ch: kan. 3 
Davadi. 2 
Vade. 12 
Khed, 3 
Kadus. 6 
Kadus. " 
Khed, 3 
Kadus. 10 
Vade, i 


Taluka. 


Railway St. ; ; 


Distance. 
Talegany 26 
Do. 24 
Do. 17 
Poone 
Talegany 24 
Do. 14 
Do, 25 
Do. 16 
Poons 22 
Taleganv 32 
Taleganv 22 
Do. 19 
Kamshet 18 
Chinchavad 7 
Taleganv 10 
Taleganv 26 
Poona 19, 
Talegany 26 
Chinchvad 5 
Talegany 26 
Do. 30 
Dehu Road 6 
Poona 32 
Talegany 26 
Do. 18 
Do. 12 
Do. 17 
Do. 18 
Do. 18 
Do. 24 
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Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand; | Water. Institutions and other 
Bazar Day; Distance, information. 
Distance. 
Vade Sat. 13 | Vade 13 | w. s(p); tl. 
Khed Sun. 3 | Khed 3 | rv. s(p); ca(fmg); (c); (mp)s pyt; gym; lib, 
Do. do. 2} Do. 2 | rv. s(p); 2tl; c; ds. 
Local do. Local rv; w. | s(p);s(h); pyts co(mp), (c)3 (ep), (mia)2 
Bhopale Buva Fr. Ct, vad, 153i. be (D 
Kadus Wed, 2 | Kadus 2\w s(p); 3tl; ¢. 
Ahire Fri. 6: Do, 14 | rv. s(p); 3tl. 
Kadus Wed. 4} Do. 4 | rv. a(p); 3d; « 
Chakan Set. 7 | Chakan 7\w. s(p); tl; Vill. Dev. Comm. 
Bahul Sun. 2} Do, 8 | rv. a(p); cs(c); 6tl; 3 gym: Bheirava Fr, 
| Kt. & Mrg. 
Vade Sat. 2 | Vade 2} rv. tl. 
Kurkundi Mon. 2 | Kadus 5) w. s(p); 3tl; gym. 
Vade Sat. 8 | Vade 8 | w. s(p); 2tl. 
Do. do, 6; Do. 6lw. | sp); 2 
Kedus Wed. 4 | Kadus 4{rviw. | a(p); 2th c 
! Ahire Fri. 10 | Vade 16\| rv. 2ul. 
Local Mon. Kadus 5} w. s(p); 3tl; 2gym. 
Chakan Sat. 3 | Local rv. s(p); 3tl; cs(c). 
Do. do. 41 Do. wW.iT. | a(p); ca(c)s 9s 3 gym: 
Vade do. 0-1) Vade 0-1 | rv. tl; ferry in rainy season, 
Do. do. 15! Do, 15 | n 
Phulganv —s Fri, 3 | Alandi D. 6 | rv. a(p); cs(c); 6tl; mq; ¢3 4 gym: Bhalrava 
Fr. Ps. sud. 3, 
Chas Tue. 2 | Kanhevadi 1} rv. tl. 
Chakan Sat. 5 | Kuruli 5] w. s(p); cs(c); 31; gym; Bapujt Buya Fr, 
Mrg. sud. 15. 
Vade Sat. 12 | Vade 12 | rv. 
Do. do. 10| Dao. 10.) n. a(p); 3th. 
Chakan Sat. 3 | Chakan 3 | rvsw. | a(p);cs(c); 54]; libs mq; es ds, 
Khed Sun. 5 | Khed 6 | rv. a(p); 4tl; c; Khandoba Fr. Ct. sud. 5, 
Vade Sat, 12 | Vade 12 | rv. 
Chas Tue. 3 | Pangari rv; w. | 4tl; ¢; ferry in rainy season. 
Ahire Fri. 2 | Kadus 6 | w. a(p); calc); 4; mq; 3c; Bhairava Fr, 
Ct. sud. 12, 
Do. do. 3] Do. 9] w. s(p); 2t; c; Jakhamata Fr. 
Chas Tue. 3 | Local rv;w. | s(p); 3tl; eymie. 
Ahire Fri. 1 | Kadus 10 | rv. 2, 
Vade Sat. 11 | Vade Ww. a(p); tl. 
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186 
187 
188 
139 
140 
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Khed 
Serial No, ; Village Name, Direction 5 Area(Sq. miles); Pop.; | Post Office ; 
Direct Distance ; | Households ; Agriculturists. Distance 
Travelling distance. 

Pimpalaganv, T.| SE; 14°6; 21-0; | 1°4; 202; 42; 40. | Alandi 5 

coins frranta a. 

ary 
Pirapalaginv T. Khed SE; 7-4; 12-0. | 8-3; 2210; 367; 412, | Local, 

farang a. ae 
Pimpaxi Bk. frva 4...) SW; 4-0; 5-0, | 3-6; 1068; 192; 192. | Khed. 5 
Pirpart Kd. frat @| sw; 3-6; 60. | 0-6; 107; 17. Mahalunge. 4 
Pir qe «| E; 8°6; 120. | 2°3; 695; 102; 130. | Kanersar. 0-4 
Rase S; 8:2; 13-0. | 2-8; 914; 149; 160. | Chakan. 2 
Retavadi teat SE; 3:4, 4:0. | 4-9; 1483; 247, Khed. 4 
Rohakal tena SW; 4:4; 7-0. | 1-3; 331; 59, Mahalunge. 3 
Sabirdi arqef NW; 10-4; 14-0, | 3-8; 837; 150; 134. | Vade. 3 
Sayaganva aang NW; 8°0; 11°4; | 2-9; 847; 153; 135. | Chas. 3 
Sakurdi NW; 13-2;16°0. | 3:2; 835; 152; 139. | Vade, 0-1 
Sangurdi arref — .... SW: 13-0; 16-0.}0-9; 363; 64; 59. | Debu. 1-4 
Savaradari araeeet | SW; 9:23; 12°.) 2:0; 363; 69; 71. | Mahalunge, 3 
Selaganv wena SE; 9:4;14-0, | 10; 322; 51; 62. | Bhose. 3 
Sendurli »| NW; 19-4; 25-0. | 1-2; 239; 56; 75. | Vade. 10 
Sela 7a vf Sp 13°65.12°0, 017; 545; 105. 84. | Mahalunge. 4 
Sinde faz w| SW: 974;/12-0, | 3:3; 516; 85; 82.1 Deo, 6 
Siraganv fRrorra «| NW; 2170; 29-0.| 0-6; 151; 34. 43, | Vade. 5 
Sive «|W; 13+0;°17°0. | 4-4; 790; 164; 200. | Mahalunge. 12 
Siroli_ farcteat wef Sp 16; 10. 1-3-3; 984; 157; 166, | Khed. 3 
Siddha Gavhana SE; 13-0; 16-0. | 2°4; 339; 70; 67. | Pimpalagany 4 

fag wert ise T. Khed, 
Soli ata vee] Ss 13°45°16-0. 12-8; 803; 154; 125, | Alandi D. 3 
Supe 3 ane] We 16-45 27-0. | 2-0; 394; 81; 76. | Vade. 14 
Surakundi GEST | NW; 15-0; 17-0, | 0-9; 301; 56; 73. | Deo. 2 
Talavade TOTS «| Ws; 9-4; 15-0. | 17; 304; 53, Kadus, 5 
Tekavadi znaet | W; 16-0; 260. | 1:3; 202; 38; 48, ( Vade. 7 
Tiphanavadi far | NW:14-0, 16-0. | 0-7; 169; 34; 85. | Do. 1 
aray ve 
Tokavade twas ...| NW;22°0; 27-0. | 2-6; 386; 80; 88, | Do, 16 
Tome Bk, atemg....| Ws 13-4; 19-0. | 2:3; 318; 72, Kadus. 8 | 
Torne Kd. aT |...) W; 22-0; 32-4; | 2-4; 147; 33: 42. | Vade. 16 
Vade are woe] NW; 13°2; 15-0, | 6°7; 3432; 660; 450. | Local. 
Vadaganv Ghenand |S; 10-0; 16-0. | 3-8; 1030; 170; 275. | Bhose 3 
asta THz “i 
Vadaganv T. Kheda | NW; 1-0; 1-0.) 2:7; 783; 125; 153, | Khed. 2 

qenta a. ae ave 
Vaghii ary we] W; 17-0; 25-0. | 2°70; 240; 52; 62. | Varle. 18 
Vahagany aertiy | Ws 14-4; 19-0. | 4-6; 677; 139; 181. | Mahalunge. 13 
Vajavane arratt «| W; 13°0. 21-4; | 11; 266; 52; 48. | Vade, 3 
Vaki Bk. arat gy. .|S: 4:2; 7-0. | 4:5; 1436; 227; 1. | Chakan, 2 
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Taluka. 
Railway St. ; 
Distance, 
Poona 18 

Do. 20 
Talegany 12 
Do. 16 
Do. 28 
Poona 19 
Talegany 25 
Taleganv 14 
Do. 34 
Do. 28 
Talzganv 6 
Dehu Road 5 
Poona 17 
Taleganv 26 
Dzhu Road ©7 
Taleganv 6 
Do. 24 
Taleganv 10 
Do. 16 
Khirkee 19 
Poona 19 
Taleganv 19 
Taleganv 14 
Do. 18 
Do, 20 
Do. 26 
Do. 7 
Kamshet 16 
Taleganv 20 
Poona 16 
Taleganv 20 
Do. 18 
Do. 13 
Do. 38 
Do. 14 


POONA DISTRICT 
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Weekly Bazar; Bezar} Motor Stand; | Water. Institutions and other 
Day ; Distance. Distance. information, 

Charholi Bk. Thu. ft | Alandi D. 5 | 1. 8(p); ca(c); 3tl; ds; 2gym; lib; mq. 

Bahul Sun. 3 | Shelagany 0~2 | rv. 3(p); 4tl; ¢; gym. 

Khed Sun. 5 | Khed 5] yy. s(p); pyt: 2tl; gym; c; lib. 

Chakan Sat, 3 | Chakan 31 w. tl; Vill. Dev. Comm. 

Pabal Fri. 2 | Kanersar 0-2 | nw. a(p); 2t1; c. 

Chakan Sat. 2 | Chakan 2iw. s(p); cafc); tl. 

Khed Sun. 4 | Khed 4iw. s(p); es(c); tl; c. 

Chakan Set. 2 | Chakan 2\w. s(p); tl; Vill, Dey. Comm. 

Vade do. 3 | Kanhevadi Bk. 4) wn a(p); 2tl; gym; f -rry in rainy season, 

Chas Tue. 3 Do. 1 | rvsw. | s(p); 3tl; mq; Vetal Buva Fr. Ct. sud. 7 

Vade Sat.Q—I | Vade O-1 | rv. s(p); 2tl; ferry in rainy season. 

Induri Tue, 3 | Khalurnbare | 3+] rv. 4tl; gym. 

Chakan Sat. 6 | Chakan 6| w. a(p); th. 

Do. do. 8 | Local 0-2} rv. s(p); ca(c); 3th. 

Vade do. 10 | Vade 10 | rv. 

Chakan do. 7 | Chakan 6 | rv. tl, 

Induri Tue, 6 Do. 8 Ww. 4tl; Old Buddhist Caves. 

Vade Sat. 12 | Vade 12 | rv. tl. 

Ahire Fri. 3 | Kadus 81 w. a(p); 2tl; c. 

Khed Sun. Khed 3 hur. 2tl. 

Bahul do. 2 | Shelaganv 6)| rv. s(p); 24; gym. 

Phulaganv do.” 6 | Alandi D 6 | rv;w. | s(p); 4tl; gym; lib. 

Ahire Fri. 7 | Vade 141 w. 2th. 

Vade Sat. 2 | Do. 2) 1. s(p); 2tl. 

f Kadus Wed. 5 | Kadus 5\w. a(p); 2tl. 

: Ahire Fri. 3 1 Do, 13 | n. tL 

| Vade Sat. 1 | Vade Tl) wv. a(p); tl. 
Do. do. 16 | Do. 16 | nn a(p); 2tl. 

Ahire Fri. 1 | Kadus 8] w. a(p); 4tl; de; c, 

Vade Sat. 16 | Vade 16 | rv. d. 

Local do. Local rv a(p); pyt; ca(mp); 5tl; ds; Dharmaraya 
Fr. Mgh. sud 2 & Muktabai Fr. Ct, 
sud, |, 

Chakan do. 7 | Shelaganv Ti nzw. | s(p); 3th. 

Khed Sun. 2 | Khed 2/ wv. s(p); ca(c); 3tl; gym. 

Ahire Fri. 6 | Kadus 14 | rv. s(p); 3d; 

Do. do. 4 | Do, 12 | w. a(p); 3tl. 
Vade Sat. 3 | Vade 3iw. a(p); tl; ¢; ferry in rainy season, 
Chakan do. 2 | Chakan 2 | 1. a(p); Zt]; c; gym; ds, 
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Serial No, ; Village Name. Direction ; 


Direct distance ; 


Travelling distance. 


142 
148 


144 
145 
146 
147 


148 
149 


150 
151 
152 
158 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 


Vaki Kd. avait @. ..[S; 4:4; 8-0 
Vaki T. Vade  ataHij SW; 10-6; 19-0 
a. ate: 
Valadh ara .ENW;.14.6; 22-0 
Vandre az wo] Ws 2370; 32:4 
Vanjale aime wa. NW;20°0; 24°0 
Vanjila Vihire ae W; 20-4; 28-0 
fai 
Vaphagaiv arnata ...) NE; 7°4; 90 
Vakalavadi trraaret...| E;  5°6; 18-4 
Varale atta SW: 7-0; 8:0 
Variide aes E; -8:0;-10.0 
Vagere arate NW; 11-0; 12-0 
Vasuli ay SW; 9-0; 12°4 
Velhavalo 27443 W; 18:4; 27:0 
Vetale Ata NW; 9:0; 10-0 
Virham fa-eTt W: 22°0; 32-0 
Yeniye Bk. afta q. ...) W; 16:0; 21:4 


Yeniye Kd. afta q.. | Ws 154; 9-0 


Khea 
Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop,; Post Office 
Households; Agriculturists. Distance. 

1:5; 304; 48; | Chakan, 1-4 
1:2; 141; 25; 27 | Mahalunge. 10 
3°8; 687; 131; 182 | Vade. 4 
4-4; 260; 61: 72 Do. 18 
0-8; 414; 27; 49 Do. 9 

Deserted. Do. 14 
9°3; 2199; 385, 345 | Local. 
9:3; 748; 123; 102 | Pait. 6 
1:8; 272; 53; Mahalunge. 2 
8-3; 2073; 334; 409 | Kanersar, 2-4 
5°3; 882; 172; 151 | Vade. 3 
18; 262; 37; 41 | Mahalunge. 5 
1:7; 119; 27; 61. | Vade. 12 
4:4; 1409; 309; 205 | Chas, 3 
0:4; 499; 106; Vade. 15 
2°70; 522; 110; 127 Do. 6 
1-5; 172; 36. 51 De. 5 


POONA DISTRICT 


Taluka. 
Railway St.; | Weekly Bazar ; Bazar Motor Stand; | Water. Institutions and other 
Distance. Day ; Distance, Distance. information, 
= ane eae s ( 
Talegany 14 | Chakan Sat. 1-4} Local 0-1 | w. tl; Vill. Dev; Comm. 

Do. 12 | Ahire Fri, 5 | Kadus 8 | rv. tl. 

Do. 20, Vade Sat. 4 | Vade 4i wn. 2tl;c; Malubai Fr..Ps. Vad 13, 
Kamshet 14; Do. do, 18| Do. 18 | w. tl; c. 

Talegany 27 © Do. do. 9} Do. 9! w 34). 

Kamshet 14] Do. do. 14} Do. 14 

Taleganv 29 : Local Tue. | Local rv;n. | s(p); 16tl; 2mq; ds; c; libs Vada cf 
Maharaja Holkar. 

Do. 28! Do. do. 2} Khed 7\w. s(p); 3tl; gym; 

Da, 14 | Chakan Sat. 4 | Mahalunge 2\w. tl; Vill. Dev. Comm. 

Do. 29 | Vaphagany Tue. 2 | Kanersar 2 | rv. s(p); 13+; mq. 

Do. 36 | Vade Sat. 3) Vade 3 | w. s(p), 2tl. 

Dehu Road 5 | Induri Tue. 4.1 Chakan 7\ w. a(p); tl. 
Taleganv 20 Vade Set. 12 | Vade 12 | rv. tl. 

Do. 29 { Chas Tue. 3 | KanhevadiBk. #4 rv ;n. | s(p); cs(c); 7tl; mq: gym. 
Kamshet 18 | Ahire Fri. 12 | Vade 15% rv. tl; Sayab Mahara} Fr. Mrg, Sud. 14. 
Talegany 22 | Vade Sat. 61 Do. 6 | rv. s(p); tH. 

Do. do. 5) Dao. 5 | n, s(p). 
i 
{ 


\ \ 
A A ni reste meenstetes 
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Mawal 
Serial No. ; Village Name. Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Direct distance ; Households ; Agriculturists. Distance. 
Travelling distance. 
| | | 

Adhale Bk. awe 1 SW: 6.2; 14.0. | 3.3; 614; 97; 90. | Taleganv-Db. 6 
Adhale Kd. ASS JS; 6.2013.4; | 2.9; 463 88; 52. Do. il 
Adhé ad 1 SW; 3.4; 10.0. | 1.7; 440; 78; 66. Do. 6 
Ahiravade afgeqd iW: 3.4; 5.0 | 1.2: 279; 49; 61. | Kameet. 4 
Ajivali 2 . 24.4. | 1.9; 277; 64; 25, | Ambeganv. 7 
Ambale alae wtIN; 5.2; 6.0. | 3.1; 334; 61; Taleganva Db. 7 
Ambeganv 3fa7ray ...| SW; 12.0; 18.0. | 1.1; 533; 108; 74, | Local, 
Ambi ate w| NE; 3.0; 5.0. | 3.2; 703; 125; 72. | TaleganvaStn, 2 
Apati arqét v= Ws 13.6; 22.0. | 3.1; 308; 46; 51. | Ambeganva, 6 
Ardav 31st@ ..! SW; 7.0; 13.0. | 0.5; 124; 26: 20. | Khadakale, 8 
Atavana 3TaxaT et We 17.45 27.4; | 2.1; 40; 10; 4. | Lonavala. 
Aundholi afere¥ | Ws 12.4; 15.6; | 1.0; 236; 51; 68. Do. 4 
Avandhé Kd. i ta W; 13.0; 16.2; | 1.6; 444; 94; 82.) Do. 4 
Baur ant SW; 5.21012; | 2.9; 526; 97; 76. | Khadakale. 6 
Bamhanoli aT ..., SW:10-0; 19.0. 0.6; 260; 41; 58. | Ambeganva, 2 
Bebada Ohola @a@e!S; > 3.4; 8.0; ) 2.6; 480; 89; 69. | TaleganvaDb. 5 
Bedasé_ a8t vat We 6,6; 12.0; | 1.5; 287; 53; 36. | Khadakale. — 7$ 
Belaj #00 wet N; 94.07 5.0.) 92.1; 327; 65; 34 | Vadaganva. 5 
Bhadavali asast age SW; 8.0; 13.0. | 0.8; 119; 20; 28. | Khadakale. 9 
Bhajagany ATT]... NWi11.05.11.2.) 1.0; 91; 20; 19 | Kamset. 8 
Bhajé ast w, W; ) 10.6; 13.23 | 0.9; 486; 99; 62. | Malavali, 1 
Bhayeré wat wi N; 9,03-9.0..1.2.5; 424; 92; Vadagonva. 13 
Bhasi watt wy) Ws 15.4;-17,0. Lonavala Mun. area, Lonavala. 1 
Boraj aot wy Ws 9.0; 10.0.7 0.8; 194; 42; 6. | Kameet. 4 
Bonsak arcasy ...) NW; 14.0; 20.0. 2.4; 62; 15; Vadaganva. 20 
Budhavadi quad}... NW; 7.4; 8.4; | 0.5; 114; 27; 7. | Kamset, 1} 
Candakheda afe@e ...)S: 6.4; 12.0. ; 6.4; 1022; 208; 77. | Taleganva Db. 29 
Cavasar Waar sits 21.4; 2.8; 458; 94; 15. | Ambeganv. 4 
Cikhalase Fawoa ..., Ws 4.4; 6.0. | 2.2; 500; 71; 77. | Kamset. 3 
Dahivali agrasy | Wi (10.4: 13.0. | 1.2; 298; 55; 49. | Karle. 3 
Dahali eget ‘a 22.0. | 2.7: 178; 38; Vadagenva. 21 
Darumbare areqt wf SE; 7.05 11.45 | 2.5; 552; 106; 20. | TaleganvaDb. 6 
Devaghar ¢qqz . W; 12.0; 14.0. | 0.6; 344; 70, 52. | Karla. 2 
Ste age! wl Ws 11.45 14.0. | 2.1; 416; 75; 112. | Lonavala. 6 
Dhialewadi aTeaTey ...| Ws 10.2; 17.0. | 0.6; 69; 17; 20. | Ambeganva, 3 
Dhamane Way... SE: 3.6; 7.45 , 2.5; 678; 131; 25. | Taleganva Db. 5 
Dhangavhana = 4fa@-! W; 12.0; 18.0. | 1.0; 138; 29; 62. | Kamset. 8 
Divada feats TSW: 8.2; 15.45 | 2.8; 583; 118; 106. | TaleganvaDb. 11 
Done ett SW: 7.0; 15.0, | 2.53 371; 70: 90. | Kamset. 8 | 
Dongarganva sient W; (2.0; 15.4; | 1.3; 302; 62; 45. | Lenavala. 3 
Dudhivare sf¢t .... Ws 12.0; 22.0; | 1.3; 79; 15; 24. | Ambeganva. 2 
Gahunje eT | SE; 6.0; 8.0. 1.9; 424; 87; 45. | TaleganvaDb. 5 
Gevhandé qgig Ws 14.05 21.0. | 4.7; 290; 66; 33 5 


| 


| yf - | Ambeganva. 
SIL Pe oe ots ae Saale | 
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Taluka. 
H | ~~ 
Railway St.; | Weekly Bazar ; Bazar | Motor Stand ; Water. Institutions and other 
Distance. Day ; Distance. | Distance. | information. 
Begadewadi 9 | Shivane Mon. 3 w. (p); 2t]; 2gym. 
Talegany 13) Taleg.Db. Sun. i} | Taleganv 13 | w. s(p); 4tl; 2gym. 
Do. 6| Do. do. 6 Do. 6 | wv. s(p); pyt; 2th. 
Kamshet 4 | Vadaganv Thu. Kamshet 4)w. pyt; tl. 
Lonavala 15; Lonavala Daily 15 w. 2rl. 
Taleg. Db. 7 | Teleg.Db. Sun. 7 | Taleg. Db. 8) w. s(p); 2th. 
Malavali 5 | Sivane 6 | Lonavala 8) vr. a(p); ca(mp); 2tl; mq; gym; ¢; lib. 
Taleg. Stn. 2| Taleg.Db. Sun. 3 | Taleg. Str. 2 | rv. s(p); tl. 
Lonavala 6 Lonavala 6 | rv. 2th, 
Khadakale 8 | Sivane 5 | Khadakale Bir. pyt. 
Lonavala Lonavala w3rv. | 2tl 
Lonavala 4! Vadagany Thu. 14 | Lonavala 4\w. a(p); tl 
Lonavala 4 | Vadeganv Thu. 144 | Lonavala 4\w. s(p); Atl. 
Kamshet 6 | Sivane Mon. 4 | Khadakale 6 | wsrv. | a(p); pyt. 
Malavali 6 | Sivane Mon. 6 w 2d. 
Taleg. Dh. 5 j Taleg.Db. Sun. 5} Taleg. Db. 5 |x s(p); pyt: 2th; c. 
Khadakale 74 | Sivane Mon. 6 | Khadakale 9 74!) w. s(p); pyt. 
Vadaganv 5! Vadaganv Thu. 5 | Vadganva 5 ly. C 
Khadakale 9 | Sivane 6 | Khadakale 9 | rv. 
Malavali 1 | Vadaganv Thu. 13 | Karla 24 | w. s(p); cs(c): tl; gym; Datta Urus Mrg, 
sud. 15, 
Kamshet 8 | Vadaganv 14 | Taleg. Sin, 16 } rv. th. 
Vadaganv 13 | Vadaganv Thu. 13 | Kamshet 8} w. a(p); 2t1. 
Lonevala | Lonavala 1,| p. a(p); tl. 
Malavali Vadaganv 10 lw. a(p); 2th, 
Vadaganv 20 | Vadaganv Thu. 20 | Vadaganv 20 | t. pyt; tl. 
Kamshet I$ | Vadaganv 8-4 | \ tv. 
Taleg. Stn, 11 | Taleg.Db. Sun. 9) Taleg.Stn. = Il) n. a(p); ca(mp); 9tl. ; mq. 5 4 gym; c. 
Lonavala 12! Lonavala Daily 12; witv. | 2d). 
Kamshet 3) Vadaganv Thu. 9 | Kamshet 3\w. a(p); pyt; 2tl. 
Malavali 4 | Vadaganv Thu. 114) Karla liw. | a(p); 2th. 
Vadaganvy 24 | Vadaganv Thu. 24 | Vadagany 24 \ 4, pyts tl. 
Dehu Road 5 | Taleg.Db. Sun. 6 n. a(p); ca(c)s 3th. 
Malavali 3) Vadagany 10 | Karla 2\w. th: ds; Bhairavs Fr. Ct. sud. 4. 
Do. “Td; Do. do. 11! Do. I$ we a(p); 2¢1. 
Do. 3$ Lonavala Daily oh ! Karle 54 w. 
Taleganva 6 | Taleganv Db.Sun. 5 rv. a(p); 2tl; gym; ¢. 
Kamshet 8 | Sivane Mon. 5 | we tl. 
Taleganv J} | Talegany Sun. I w. pyt; 4tl; gym. 
Kamwshet 8 | Sivane Mon, 3 | w. s(p); 2tl. 
Lonavala 3 | Lonavala Daily 3 | Lonavala 3 | rv. al. 
Molavali 5 | Sivane 6 | Lonavala 8 | w. 2. 
Dehu Road 3 TaleganyDb, Sun, 5 | Dehu Road 3 | rv, a(p); 6tls gym; ¢ 
5 ry 3s], 


Lonavala 5 | Lonavala Daily 5 | Lonavala 


750 BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Mawal 
Serial No. ; Village Name. Drechon ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office : 
Direct distance ; Households ; Agriculturists, Distance, 
Travelling distance. 
44 Gevandé Khadak SW; 12.0; 24.4. | 1.1; 324; 50; 15. | Ambeganv. 4) 
Tels GSH. bs 
45 Ghonaget orate...) NW; 6.4; 6.0. | 1.4; 469; 94; 110. | Vadagany, 6 
46 Godambare Wat ...) SE; 5.6; 10.2.4 1.1; 349; 63; 5. | Taleganv.Db, 5 
47 Govitri Tat | NW; 8.6; 10.0. | 1.2; 243; 52; 46. | Kamshet. 6 
48 Indirxi 37 wt E; 5.0; 6.0. | 5.9; 1549; 318; 198. | Taleganv.Db, 3 
49 Ingalana 7a@T _.., NW; 12.4: 14.0. | 9.1: 782; 170, Vadaganv. 14 
50 Jambavade Siaas..) FE; 6.0; 8.0.) 1.2; 211s 42; 45. | TaleganvDb. 5 
51 Jambavali tract ...) NW:15.0; 18.4; | 3.8; 73; 15: 27. | Kamshet. 
52 Jambhula Wye —...| NW: 2.0; 3.0. | 2.6; 549; 96; 88. | Vadaganv. 3 
58 Javan WaT 2 vp OW; 12.4; 24.0. | 1.7; 242; 62; 15. | Ambeganvy. 5 
54 Kadadhe 7S —.., SW: 7.6; 12.0. | 2.3; 315; 51; 43. | Khadakale, 8 
55 Kadav t1<4 vo] SW; 12.65 22.0. | 0.7; 182; 33; 20, | Ambeganv. 4 
56 Kale t16 | Ws 10.0790 | 1.5; 338: 66; 77. Do. 2 
57 Kalhata tate —...| Ni 99-4;,10.6, | 4:9; 565: 120; Vadagany. 10 
58 Kabre A. M. art =| NW514.0; 21.0./) 0.75 168; 36; Do. 21 
(3.4T.) oy 
59 Kabre N. M. ara | NW; 7.6; 11.0. 0.7; 562; 106; 79. | Kamshet. 3 
(ar. aT.) re 
60 Kanhe sr wal E; 7.03 |3.0') 2.6; 642; 116; 176. } Do. 3 
61 Karandolit wtetTet ...| Ws 12.4:.14.0.) 1.2; 159; 37; 22. | Karla, 24 
62 Karanjaganv storia] NW: 8.2; 12.01 3.9: 1112; 194; 158, | Kamshet. 4 
§63 Karlé aIe | Ws OD TAs 8; 575; 119; 79. | Local. 
64 Karunj eT vd SW; 6.4; 11L.43..-2.2; 541; 102; 65. | Khadakale. 7 
65 KaSala Crile ..| N3 10.05 1.0.5) 4.2; 405; 92; Vadagany. 15 
66 Katavi araat ...| NE; 1.6; 2.0 | 0.7; 288; 51; 28. | Taleganv Db. 24 
67 Kevaré eat | SW; 12.0; 21.0. 0.7; 135; 31; 33. | Ambegany. a] 
68 Khadkalé qwemra ...) Ws 5.4: 6.0. | 1.7; 1431; 275 85. | Kamshet. 
69 Kaméet #TAaat 9... W: 6.4; 7.0. | 1.0; 281; 49; 46, | Local. 1 
70 Khanda iz | NW:17.0; 26.0. | 5.0; 570; 133: Karjat. 12 
Ti Khandalé @st@ — ...| Wi 17.2; 19.0. | Lonavala Municipal area 27. | Local. 
72 Khandagi apeefy ...| Ws 10.4; 10.6. | 11.8: 169; 49; 38. | Kamshet, 8 
73 Kivale fraa Ns 12.0; 12.0. | 4.9; 288; 62; Vadagany. 9 
74 Kole Caphesar ala W; 12.0; 18.0. 2.6; 104; 17; 35. Ambeganvy. 1 
Amar ~ 
75 Kondivade A.M. NW; 7.4; 8.0. | 1.2: 216; 48; Vadaganv. 15 
Rifsaé (#. HT.) 
6 Kondivade N, M. N; 7.0; 11.0. | 1.9; 280; 48; 36. | Kamshet. 4 
gitgae (aT. HT.) -.. 
77 Kothume aay ..., SW; 9.4; 18.0, | 1.3; 392; 74; 75. | Ambegany, 3 
4% Kune N. M.3u W; 17.0; 18.0. | 3.6; 495; 121; headin, = 2 
(aT. AT. ) oom 
79 Kurvande Ras. W; 17.6; 20.0. | 9.4; 1905; 252; 120. | Lonavala, 3 
80 Kusavali Baas «| NWi 12,2; 18.0, | 1.4; 353; 68; 68. | Vadagany. 18 
81 Kusagaav Bk. parta W: (14.2; 15.0. | 2.7; 752; 159; 81. | Lonavala. if 


en Sencar ee 
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T ‘aluka,. 
Railway St. ; Weekly Bazar Motor Stand; | Water. Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day ; Distance, information, 
Distance, 
Lonavala 121! Lonavala Daily 12 | Lonavala 12 | w. s(p). 
Kamshet 3) Vadaganv ‘Thu. 6 | Khadakale 3) w. s(p); 21. 
Taleg. Stn. 6 | Talegav Db. Sun. 5 rv. s(p); 2t]; gym; e 
Kamshet 6 Vadaganv 12 | Taleganv Stn. 14 | rv. 3¢l, 
Taleg. Db. 2 | Loca: Tue. Taleganv Stn. 3 | rv, a(p); 6tl; mq; c 
Vadagany 14/| Vadagenv Thu. 14 | Vadaganv 14). s(p); 51). 
Ghorwadi 4 | Induri 2 | Taleganv Stn. 5 | wsrv. | 2th: ds; c. 
Kamshet 11 | Vadaganv 18 4 | Talegany Stn. 19 | rv, tl. 
Vadaganv 3 Vadaganv ‘Thu. 3 | Vadaganv 3] w. s(p); 2ul, 
Malavali 10 { Pirangut Fri. 5 | Kolavan 8 | w. 2d. 
Khadakale 8 | Sivane 5 | Khadakale 8 | wir. put. 
Lonavela 12{ Lonavala Daily 12 | Kolvana 8i wir 
Malavali 4|Vadaganv Thu. 16! Karla 6 | w. tl, 
Vadaganv 10} Vadaganv Thu. 10 | Vadagany 10 |W. s(p); 2th. 
Do, 21 Do. do. 21 |< Do. 21} t. pyt. 
Kamshet 3 Do. do. 11 | Kamshet 3 t a(p); 2tl; vill. Fr. Mrg, 
Vadganv 3 Do. do. 3 | Local Ww. a(p); 3¢l. 
Malavali 34 Do. do. 10) Karla 2 | tanki. | th. 
Kamshet 4 Do, do. 12 | Kamshet 4in s(p); ca(mp); 2th; ds; Vill Fr. 
Mre. 
Malavali ] Do. do. 1.14 Local wt. s(p); 6tl; ma; de: i, b. (1) 
Khadakale 7 | Sivane Mon. 5 | Khadakale 7 | wsrv. | pyt. 
Kamshet 12 | Vadagany Thu. 15 | Kamshet 12 | w. ep); 2tl. 
Taleganv 1] Taleganv Db. Sun. 24) Taleganv 14 rv. 
Malavali 6 | Sivane Mon. 6 rv, a(p); 2tl. 
Kamshet Vadaganv Thu. 6} Kamshet Iv. s(p); pyt; ca(c); tl, 
Do. H Do. do. 7 Do, 1 | rv. pyt; tl 
Bhivapuri 10 | Goulavadi Sun, 6 | Vadaganv 30 | w. s(p); s<h); 4tl. 
Local Local Daily Local Pi w. s(p); mun. ; 8th; ds; c; 1, b. (I), 
Kamshet 8 | Vadaganv Thu. 14 | Taleganv Stn. 16 | w. tl 
Do. 6 De. do, 9 | Kamshet 6 | rv. a(p); 2th, 
Lonavala 6 Sivane Mon. 6 rv. tl. 
Kamshet 12| Vadaganv Thu, 15 | Kamshet 12 | w. a(p); tl. 
Do. 4 Do. do. IT Do. 4/wst dd. 
Malavali 5 | Sivane Mon, 7 rv. s(p); il. 
Khandala 2 | Khandala Daily 2 | Khandala 2 | spr. 2h. 
Lonavala 3 Lonavala 3\w a(p); 3t1. 
Vadaganv 18} Vadaganv ‘Thu. 18 | Vadagenv 18 | w. pyt; 2tl. . 
Lonavala 14 Lonavala 1g) w. -ep); 2¢1. 


762 BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 
Mawal 
Serial No. ; Village Name. Directions : Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Direct distance ; Households ; Agriculturists. Distance, 
Travelling distance. 
82 petal Kd. aut W; 574; 7°0. | 1:3; 201; 34; 58. | Kamshet, 2 
88 Kvsagiy? M. gaia S;  9°0; 15°0. | 1°3; 521; 115; 51. | TaleganvDb. 12 
q. AT. 
84 ou) ax ..| NW; 16°76; 24°0, | 0°6; 282; 61; Karjat. 12 
85 Lohagada TS TW: W-6: 15:0. | 19; 277; 61; 40. Ambeganv. 2 
§86 Lonavalé srad ...) Ws 15°45 16-0. | 2°15 16,771; 4084; 33. | Local. 
87 Mahaganv Warria ...) W; 8-6; 16°0. | 3-2; 689; 147; 162. | Ambeganv. 3} 
88 Mafjaganv AMTs...; SW; 11°2; 20°0. | 1:0; 170; 30; 43. | Ambeganv 4 
89 Malavali N. M. we-| W: 10°4; 0°6; 190; 48; 27. | Local. 
aet (at. HT. ) 
90 Malavali P. M. We- | SW; 5°4; 12°0. | 172; 219; 44; 51. | Kamshet. 5 
ast (7. aT.) . 
91 Malavandi Wwasy ...| SWi 96; 21°0..4° 2:0; 386; 78; 15. | Ambeganv. 5 
92 Maleganv Bk. NW: 1674: 22°0, | 12:5; 732; 149; Karjat. 14 
ATaTIa 4. sai 
93 Malevadi “aTaaret wae| Ws 96; 150, ]00°7; 114; 21; 18. | Ambeganv. 3 
94 Mangarila Wea...) NE: 3°4 2°5; 195; 41; 48. | TaleganvStn. 6 
95 Man am we| NW; 8°0;,9°0, | 3°3; 465; 95; 115. | Vadaganv. 12 
Y6 Morave HIRT | SW: 14°45 26°0.,| 3°6; 310; 41; 15. | Ambeganv. = 7 
97 Mundharve HEIs we| Wi 7°4;-9°0 fo 13; 146; 34; 6. | Kamshet, 24 
98 Nagarganv array ...| Ws 14°74; 15-0. [Lonavala Mun. area 23. | Local. 
99 Nagathali. aprradit ...) NWiIT-6; 17-0. | 0°8; 238; 51; Vadaganv, «17 
100 Nane ary .) NW; 5°6;--7°0, | 4:0; 761; 135; 212. | Kamshet. 2 
§101 Nanoli-T-Cakana E; 4°43 5:00°1°9; 306; 59; 30, | TaleganvDb. = 3 
ATHTAY T. ATHY, 
102 Nanoli M. arortet| NW; 50; 5:0. | 0°9; 126; 27; 27. | Khadakale. 3 
al. AT. a 
§103 NavlaEh Umbre NE; 5°6; 9:0. | 13'2; 1973; 380; 153, | TaleganvDb. 6 
aaa SH. ae 
104 Nayaganv arate ...| Ws 4:2; 5°0. | 2:2; 510; 86; 67. | Kamshet. 14 
105 Nesave #ae | Wi 9°6; 10°0. | 1°3; 167; 40; 3%} Do. 7 
106 Nigade fanz [Ns 6°6; 6°0. | 5°95 443; OI; Taleganv Db, 9 
107 Ojharde ata¥ j 11-0. | 2:2; 366; 72; 68. | Kamshet. 6 
108 Ovale Tae w.| SW; 90; 16°0. | 3°ts 591; 135; 50, | TaleganvDb. 7 
109 Pacane Tart Ss 80; 14:0. | 5'i: 510; Wl; 56. Do. Ni 
110 Pale nane-mavala NW; 9°4; 14:0. | 1°2; 205; 45; 35. | Kamshet. 5 
qe (aT. at.) 
111 Pale pavan-mavala W; 1272; 19°0. | 1:0; 149; 16; 22. | Ambegany. 3 
qm (9. aT). 
112 Pangololi vimatet |W: 144; 15°45| D. DD. D. 
113 Panasoli .| SW; 12°0; 18°4; | 0°2; 56; 9; = 12, | Ambeganv. 4 
114 Parandavadi qaqa... SE; 3°0; 6-4. | 1°8; 280; 51; 34. | TaleganvDb. 4 
15 Paradavadi qeeaet...| NW 4°25 4°0. | 0-2; 114; 17; 17, | Vadaganv, 4 
116 Patana . Tey vee] Wi 9°63 12°0, | 1°53 = 479; 105; 85, | Malaveli, 1 


POONA DISTRICT 


Taluka. 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 


Weekly Basar: Bazar 
Day ; Distance. | 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 


Water. 


| 
Kamshet 2 | Vadganv Thu. 7 | Kamshet 2\w. 


| 
Dehu Road. Taleganv Db. Sun. 12 | Dehu Road 8 | w. 


Karjat 12 | Goulvadi 6 dasees w. 
Malaveli 3: Lonavala Daily 9 | Lonavala 9 | w. 
Local | Local Daily Local pw 
Malevali 3, Vadaganv "Tha. 16 } Karla 5 | wst 
Malavali 6° Sivane Mon. 6 } Vv. 
Lecal : Vadganve ‘Thu, 12 | Karla 2/w. 
Kamzhet 5 * Sivan Mon. |: Taleganv 9 | ty, 
Malavali 11 | Lonavela Daily 15 | ...40. w. 
Bhivapuri 12 | Goulvadi Sun. 8 | Vadagany 27 | t. 
Molavali 3! Lonavala Daily 9 | Karla 5 | tanki 
Teleganv 6! Vadagany Thu. 4 | TaleganvStn, 6] w. 
Vadaganv 12| Do. do. 12 | Vadegenv'  12/ t, 
Lonaval 12! Lonavala Daily 12 | ...... spr. 
Kamshet 2}! Vadegenv Thu. 9 |... t. 
Lonavala $'Lonavale Daily 3) Lonavala 1} piw. 
Vadagenv 17: Vadagany Thu. 17 | Vadaganv 17 | F 
Kamshet 2' Do. Kamshet 2! w, 
Yalegany 3: |_ Induri 2 | Taleganv Stn. 2 | rv. 

Dh. 

Khadakale 3 | Vedagenv Thu. 8; Khadakale  3| w. 
Induri Tuc. 6 | Taleganv Stn. 5 | wv. 

Taleganv 5 Taleganva Sun. 6 

Kamshet 14! Vadagany % Thu. 5 | Kamset 14 w. 

Do. 7; Do. Thu. 13 | Taleganv Stn. 13 | w. 
Taleganv 9 Talegenv Db. 9 Do. Db. 10] 2tl. 
Teleganv (7 | Sivane Mon, |! we w 

Do. 7‘ Taleganv Sun. 7] ...... 

Do. 13 Do. Db. Sun. 11 | Taleganv Stn. 13 | w. 
Kamshet 5 Vadagany Thu. 12 | Kamshet Siw. 
Malavali 5 | Sivane 6 | Lonavala 8) wv. 

is 
Lonavala 8 | Sivane Mon. 8] ~...... w. rv. 
Talegany 4 | Taleganv Sun. 4] Talegany 4] wv. 
Kemshet 3! Vadaganv Thu. 4] Kamshet Sin. 
Malavali I Do. Do. 12 | Karla 2$ w. 


uo- Bip VE2—48 
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Institutions and other 
information. 


pyt; tl, 
ap); 3tl; gym, 


2th. 

a(p); s(h); 3tl; ds; historic fort. 

s(p); mun; cs(con), (mp); 4mq; lib; 
c.3d.b, 

s(p). 

s(p); 2¢l. 

tl; ds. 


ap); 2t). 


ap); 2¢). 
e(p); 2tl. 


tL 

a(p); tl 

s(p); tl. 

tl. 

tl. 

s(p); 4tl; Lonavala Mun. Area, 
pyt; tl. 

a(p); pyt; tl. 

s(p); 2th. 


s(p); cs (c); 2 tl; mq: ¢¢ Bhairava 
Fr. and Ram Navami. 


el. 

tl. 

2tl. 

sp); 2th. gym. 
ap); 2tl ; 

sp); 3tl; gym. 


i s(p); tlh 


2th. 


Deserted. 

2tl. 

s(p) ; pyt ; 3 tl, 
el. 


; a(p); tl. 


A A a A EE 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


sen pear heen SSS SS 
| 
Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 


. {Travelling distance. ; 


Patharaganv Tawra. W: 


Phagane ITT ..| SW; 10°6; 20°0. 
Phalane Rot a) NW; 6:0; 770. 
Pimnpalakhunte fare- SW; 3°6; 13°0. 
az i 
Pimpaloli fraaaret Ww, 7:2; - 
Pusane wl S3 7°74; 15°0. 
Rajapad erage? [Nz 2°6; 570. 
Rakasavadt aaReaTsY. NW; 13°0; 16°6. 
Sadapnr @arge | Ws 1270; Id. 
Sadavali asaayt . SW: 4°45 110. 
Sai are LNW: 6°45 5:0. 
Saliitmbare ATH at ... SE; 6:2: 9°2; 
Sangavade airas ...| SE: 70s th@, 
Sangise wl NW; 8163) 970. 
Sangavi | NE P74; 270. 
Sate ard wal WE) 263-0 
Savale ataa  NW3 18°05 28°0. 
Sevanti wadt aol SW; 10°43 19-0, 
Silatane fareTett W; 9°45 11-0, 
Silim fait SW; 14:0;.25°0. 
Sindaganv faania ...) Wi 116; 
Siradhe fixe ..| NW: 1274; 16°0. 
Sire fart veot N; en 5032-50, 
Siraganv feretta ...| SE; 5°2; 6°4. 
Sivali farast 1 SW; 8°2; 14°0. 
Sivane feat SW; 4°6; 12°0. 
Somatane aarett ...| SE; 4:2; 6°0. 
Somavadi atrasy...| NW; 12°2; 14°0. 
Sudavadi qwast | Es 7°43 80. 
Sudimbare TAT JE; 80; 82. 
Taje ant | We 8°4; 10°4, 
Takave Bk. THR. .. NW; 5°0; 6°0. 
Takave Kd. ered @.| W; 9-0; 10°0, 
Talganv Dabhadé| E; 4:2; 4°0. 
(non-municipal area), 
Terra eats (AY. FZ. ) 
Taleganv Dabhade! E:  4'2; 4°0. 
(municipal area) | 
watta arate (FZ). | 
Thakirasai SW: 11°2; 21°4. 
Thorana Gey ...| NW; 13-4; 17°0. 
Thugany 4a — ...) SW; €°0: 12°0. 
Tikona | SW; 11.0; 22°0. 


Direction ; 
Direct distance ; 


7°0; 8°1. 


—_- OC 
-AaD 


5 ert pelleted tit — italia edie 
NPEGAAKRAYNS © 


noe 
ous 


o> 
os 


Zh: 


209; 
135; 
244; 
163; 


420; 
477; 
294; 


; 222; 


119; 
20; 
83; 

123; 
16; 
29; 
45; 
54; 
97; 

162; 


62; 
9; 
38; 
153. 
95; 
173; 


90; 
1575; 


49. 1334; 


45; 
22; 
57; 
50; 


‘Households ; Agriculturists, 


| 
| 


Mawal 


Post Office ; 


on — & 


Wwwonrun 


ics ~ 
RBROohA OO =] UB HY BD 


BAww a 6 Ww 


> 


Distance. 
9. | Kamshet. 
23, i; Ambeganvy. 
38  Vadaganv. 
21. | Taleganv Db. 
18 ' Kamshet. 
60. | Taleganv Db. 
19. | Taleganv Stn. 
27. | Lonavals. 
55, | Kamshet. 
50. | Vadaganv. 
15. | Taleganv Db. 
15, Do. 
15. | Kamshet. 
57. | Taleganv Db. 
178. | Kamshet, 
«+ | Karjat. 
27. | Ambeganv. 
17, | Karla. 
100. | Ambeganv. 
24, Do. 
20. | Komshet. 
Taleganv Db. 
5. : Do. 
66, | Khadakale. 
114. | Kamshet. 
20. | Taleganv Dh, 
10. | Kamshet. 
35. | Taleganv. 
30; Do. 
20. | Karshet. 
139. | Vadaganv. 
22. | Kamshet, 
20. | Local. 
| 
1 cal, 
58. | Arnbecany. 
23. | Kamrhet. 
64. | Ke.nshet. 
45. | Ambegaiv. 


POONA DISTRICT 


Taluka 

Railway St. ; | Weekly Bazar ; Bazar Motor Stand; | Water. 

Distance. Day ; Distance. Distance. 

1 
Kamshet 2] Vadaganv Thu. 8-! > —...... W..1V. 
Melavali 5 | Sivane Mon. 6! a... rv. 
Vadaganv 7 ' Vadaganv Thu. 7 | Vadaganv 7 | paw. 
Taleganv 7 ! Sivane Mon. 2) wa. | by, 
Kamshet 3 | Vadaganv The. WE} a i 
Taleganv 14! Taleganv Sun. 12 | Talegany Stn. 14) n. 
Vadaganv 3.) Vadaganv Thu. 3 Do. 655. 
Malavali 1 | Vadaganv Thu, I]. Karla 2!w. 
Taleganv 8 Sivane Mon.1/8 | Taleganv 8 | rv. 
Khadakale 5 | Vadaganv Thu. 9! Khadekale 5 | w. 
Dehu Road 4 | Taleganv Sun. 5! aw | rv. 

Do. 4 Do. do. 7| = eereze in 
Kamshet 5! oe a Pe a [te 
Vadaganv 2°) Vadagarv Thu. 2)| Vadagany 2 [-rv. 

Do. 3; Do. do. 3 | Stet iteees w 
Bhivapuri 12 | Govlavadi Sun. 6 . Vadgany 28} 
Malavali 5 ' Lonavala Daily I] | Karla Tin 

Do. 24 ere Do 14 w. ' 

Do. 10 | Lonavale Daily 12! | fi.s... w 

Do. 5 : Sivane Mon. 6 | Lonavala 6} rv. 
Kamshet 9: Vadagany Thu. 16 ; Talegany Stn. 17} spr. 
Vadagany 5 Do. do. 5 | Vadagany 5 | n. 
Begadewadi 4. Talegany Sun. 4!) wn. Ww 
Khadakale 10 , Sivane Mon. 6 | Khadakale 10)) w. | 
Taleganv 7 ; Local Mon. ‘! Talegany 7ow 
Begadewadi 5 Taleganv Sun. 3 | oases | rv. ! 
Kamshet 9 | Vadagany Thu. 14 | Taleganv 71} ¢. 
Ghorwadi 5 | Induri Tue. 3. Talegany Stn. 6. rv. 

Do. 2; Do. do. 3 Do. 6 | wirv. 
Kamshet 3 | Vadaganv Thu. 9; saa | We 
Vadaganv 6 Do. do. 6 | Vadagany 6 | w. 
Malavali 3 | Vadaganv Thu. 10 re WwW; Iv. 
Local Local Sun. Talegany Stn, 1 | ps w. 

Do. Local Sun. Do. rane | 
Malavali 6 | Sivane Mon. 6 rv. 
Kamshet 10} daganv Thu, 17 | Taleganv Stn. 18 | rv. 

Do. 5 | Sivane Mon. | ; Do. 10 | rv. 
Malevali 8 | Pirangut Fn, 6 euoue Ww. 
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Institutions and other 
information. 


s(p); tl. 
) tl. 
a(p) H tl, 
tl. 


s(p) ; 3tl. 


s(p) ; 3tl; gym. 


! s(p); 2¢l. 


Deserted. 
tl. 


‘ tl. 


a(p); 2¢1. 


3tl sc. 
a(p) 7 4tlie. 
th. 

 2tl. 


s(p) : 3th. 
s(p) ; 3¢l. 
Sevikadevi tl. 


1 s(p); tl. 


s(p); 3¢). 


j 2tl. 


Shiradhubai ¢). 

2tl. 

3tl. 

xp); pyt. 

s(p): 5tl; mq: ds; gym; c; Bhairava Fr. 
Phg. sud. 1. 

s(p); 2tl; ¢. 

Semajzi tl. 

tl; ds. 


| stp): Sule ee Santali Mahara Fy: 


a(p); 2¢l. 


' s(p): cs(mp); 3tl: gym; ¢; Vithal Fr, 


Mgh. sud. 15. 

a(p); tl. 

a(p); s(h); pyts es(mp), (con); 7; 4mas 
3ds; Ganapati Festival, & Dolasahib 
Fr, Ct. sud. |, 


2tl, 
2d. 
s(p); 2d. 
2t). 


Se es 
mo-B Bk Vf 2—48a 


OAR, 


186 BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Mawal 

Serial No. ; Village Name. Direction: Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Direct distance ; Households ; Agriculturists. Distance. 
Travelling distance. 

155 Ting a7 «| SW; 13.0; 21.0. | 3.0; 393; 60; 61. | Ambeganv, 2 
156 Tungarli qvéf¥ —...| Ws 15.0; 10.0. | Lonavala Mun, area 73, | Lonavale, | 
157 Udevadi Zaaret ...\ W; 17.0; 21.0. | 9.0; 208; 40; 38 | Do. 12 
158 Ukaséna JHaTT — ...| NW; 10.4; 13.0. | 3.7; 668; 145; 107. | Kamshet. 7 
159 Urse vq lS; 2.4; 6.0. |] 4.3; 969; 165; 165. 
160 Vadavali asa | NW; 9.2; 11.43] 1.0; 42; 10; 11. | Kamshet, 7 
161 Vadefvar qstqat_—...| NW; 10.2; 12.0. | 6.0; 733; 148; ' Do. 10 
162 Vadaganv qeniq.. H.Q. 4.0; 2512; 528; 145. | Local, 
168 Vadivale arfeas |W: 7.0; 1.0; 127; 29; 4, | Kamshet. 1} 
164 VagheSwar araqeac...| SW; 13.0; 23.0. | 0.6; 168; 35; 15. | Ambegenv. 6 
165 Vahanaganv aeremnia) NW: 13.0; 18.0. | 2.7; 160; 39; Vadaganv. 18 
166 Vahairagany agama...) Ws 11.4; 14:00) 1.4; 535; 106; 83. | Karla. 1} 
167 Vakasai aay | Ws 42.23 14.0. | 2.55. 338; 66; 45. | Do. 2 
168 Valakha 4ae we] Ws 8.03 8.4. | 0.7; 253; 50; IN. | Kamshet, 4 
169 Valavana amar ...) W; 14.0; 15.0..| Lonavela Mun. area; 67; | Lonavala, 7 
170 Valavanti agqqy__.. 13.6. | 1.4; 50; 1; 35, | Kamshet. 2 
171 Varaile ao w| Es 4.0; 4.4.1 4.6; 345; 61; 9 1. | Taleganv Db = 24 
172 Varasoli avast...) W: 12.2; 14.0. | 0.9; 237; 45; 32. | Lonevala. 3 
178 Vara are ..| SW; 10.4; 19.0. | 1.9; 331; 59; 66, | Ambeganvy. 4 
174 Vaunda avez wel NW; 7.23 -7:0.-| 1.9; 376; 80; 112, | Vadaganv. 7 
175 Velhavali tegaady ...)E; 8.2; 8.4; } 0.7; 73; 19; 17, | Kamshet. 6 
176 Yelaghola ddte ...| SW; 8.0; 2.0. | 1.8; 300; 60; 68. | Do. 8 
177 Yelase qe .| SW; 8.6; 13.4; | 0.9; 188; 40; 49. | Ambeganv. 5 


| TT 


POONA DISTRICT visyé 


Taluka. 
Railway St.;{ Weekly Bazar ; Bazar | Motor Stand; | Water. Institutions and other 
Distance. Day ; Distance. Distance. information. 
Lonavala 8 | Sivane Mon. 8 we 2tl; old fort. 
Do. 1 | Lonavala Daily | | Lonavala 1 | pw. | 3tl; gym; Lonavala Mun. area. 
Lonavala 12 | Lonavala Daily 12 Do. 12}. 5tl; Rajamachi Fort. 
Kamshet 7 | Vadaganv Thu. 13 | Taleganv Stn. 15 } w. s(p); 2th. 
Taleganv 4 Talegany Db. Sun. 4 Do. 4 | wirv. } s(p); pyt; 3tl. 
Kamshet 7 | Vadaganv Thu. {3 Do. 15 | rv. tl. 
Do. 10 Do. do. 12 | Kamshet 10 |. s(p); pyt; 3tl. 
Local : Local Thu. Local w. 8(p); pyt: cae), (mis); 5tl. mq: de; 
gym; c; Potoba Fr. Ct. sud. 15; g.b.; 
i j ib. 
Kamshet 14! Vadaganv = Thu. 8 rv. 2tl. 
Lonavala 14! Lonavala Daily 14 lw. 2tl. 
Vadagany 18 | Vadaganv Thu. 18 |; Vadaganv 18 | Ww pyts 2H; da. 
Malavali 3; Do. do. 12 | Karla Id) tsw. | o(p)s 4tls da. 
Do. 3 Do. do. 10 |. Do. 2i|_w. 2tl. 
Kamshet 4 w. tl. 
Lonavala 2/Lonavala Daily 2 | Local [piw. | 8(p); 8tl; mq; lib; Lonavala Mun. area. 
Kamsbet 7$ Vadagany = Thu. 13-6 Taleganv Stn. 15 rv. tl, 
Taleganv 2; Talegany Sun. 24) Telegany Stn. 2 | rv. tl; gym. 
Lonavala 3) Lonavala Daily 3 | Lonavala 3 | w. 
Malavali 7 | Sivane Mon. 8 w. 2t}. 
Kamshet 5 | Vadagany Thu. 7 | Vadaganv Tit. xp); 8. 
Kamshet 6 Do. do. {2 | Talegunv Stn. 14 | w. 
Do. 8 | Sivane Mon. 4 we 2el. 
Khadakale 8/| Do. do. 7 | Khadakale {1 | rv. | pyt. 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 


14 


SMEs een 


Adagany areqtq..! W; 14.4; 20. 
Adamala yreare...| SW: 11.0: 20, 
Akole wate we! Wi 2.6; 4.0. 
Ambadaveta 3fqzaz;E; 2.0; 2.0, 
Ambavali wreraay IE; 4.0; 
Ambavané 4fqami ...! W; 17.0; 27.0. 
Ambeganv ateqra . wl SE; 4.0; 8.0. 
Andaganv 4amiq ...!$; 5.0; 10.0. 
Andese He «| SW; 2.4; 4.0, 
Andhalé araq@ | NW; 7.2; 13.0. 
Asade waz we W: 2.6; 6.0. 
Barpe Bk. amt]. ..) W; 13.4; 20.0. 
Bavadhana bk. E; 10.4; 14.0. 
area J. | 
Bavadhana Kd. E; 1026; 15/0. 
i 
Belavade aeq$ —.. S; 2.6; 4.0. 
Bembatamiala TACATS | SW; 11.0; 22.0. 
Bhadasa Bk. eq 4. W: 5.4; 5.0. 
Bhalagudi a ae 9, 
Bhambarde utaz...j W: 16.0: 20.0. | 
Bhare yt 'E; 420; 6.0; 
Bhode We v1 SWE 7.0; 12.0, 
Bhoyani wracfh —...! sw: 12.0; 27.0. 
Bhugany Wie Es 9.05 11.0. 
Bhukim Way JE; 7.4; 8.0, 
Cale a1 'N; 2.0; 3.0, 
Candivali aifzast . W; 10.4; 20.0. 
Cande az W/E; 6.4; 9.0, 
Cikhalaganv frq@entia NW; 5.7; 7.0. 
Cikhali Bk. fraatq.| 25.0 
Cificavada faaae =! sw; 2.0: 3.0. 
Dakhah ereey J NE; 1.4; 2.0, 
Dakhané erety | NW; 5.0. 
Dasave area .; SW: 11.0; 23.0. 
Davaje sTaa et 11.0, 
Devaghar 244qZ__...| NW: 16.0; 20.0. 
Dhadavali weaet ...: 23.0. 
Dhamana-vahal SW; 14.0; 26.0 
aTAT Age. 
Disali feast wii We 5.45 5.4 
Dongaraganv efrorra) NW; 7.0. 
Ekole wate | Ws 17.05 22.0 
Gadale 13a 


Direction ; 
Direct distance ; 


-.1 SW; 14.0; 26.0. 


SSS ec es 


7 
| Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 

' Households ; Agriculturists. 
[Travelling distance.| 


3.4; 
3.0; 
1.0; 
4.0; 


- 


Mutshi 


Post Office ; | 


Distance, | 

ee al ate Pi Ty 

142; 20; Lonavala, 16 
178; 40; 42, | Velhe. 18 
407; 82; Paud. 2 
892; 181; 323. | Pirangut. 3 

Deserted. 

453; 99; | Lonavala. 12 
1057; 222; 246. | Uravade. ! 
£95; 172; 160 | Paud. 6 
495; 113; Paud. 6 

155; 36; 66. i Pirangut. 13! 
273; 55; Paud. 4 
29; 67; Lonavala, 15 
720; 152; 156, | Poona (Dn. 4 

| Gym.) 

319; 65; 57. Do. 4 
623; 112; 135. | Paud. 4 
38; 899; = 6. | Velhe. 12 

646; 123; ; Paud. 5-4, 
573; 135; Kolavan. 2 
410; 82; | Lonavala, 18 
346; 70; 80, j Pirangut. 2 
408; 85; 92. | Paud. 10 
4188; 46; 45. | Velhe. 16 
1133; 209; 204. | Poona. D.Gym. 10 
1045; 178; 181, . Pirangut. 3 
396; 89: 94. | Paud. 3 
409; 96; ; Lonavala. 5 
311; 55; 57. ; Pirangut. 4 
508; 98; 65. | Paud. 4 
418; Deserted. * Vi the. 8 
418; 79; 129, : Paud. 3 
919; 169; 45, Do. 2 
317; 55; 89, Do. 2 
231; 51; 52. | Velhe 14 
267; 64. | Pirangut. 12 

143; 3), Lonavala. 10 
110; 27; 30. | Velhe. 12 
210; 43; 51.' Do, 20 
102; 21; Paud. 5 
220; 58; 78. | Kolav.n. 0-4 
63; Tf; Lonavala. 18 
146; 20; 56. | Velhe. 18 


Taluka. 


Railway St. ; ; 


Distance. 
Lonavala 16 
Poona 36 
Chinchavad 
Lonavala 12 
Poona 20 
Poona 24 

Do. 26 
Taleg. Db. 14 
Lonayala 15 
Poona 7 

Do. 7 

Do. 26 

Do. 26 
Poona 26 
Lonavala 18 
Chinchavad 10 
Poona 22 

Do. 4) 

Do. 10 

Do. 12 
Poona 12 
Poona 26 

Do. 25 

Do. 19 
Poona 38 
Poona 18 
Lonavala 10 
Poona 37 

Do, 45 
Poona 27 
Lonavala 18 
Poona 44 


l 


Weekly Bazar ; Bezer 
Day ; Distance. 


POONA DISTRICT 


Paud Sat. 20 
Velhe Fri. 18 
Paud Sat. 
Ghotavade Tues. | 
Paud Sat. 30 
Ghotavade ‘Tues. 4 
Paud Sat. 6 
Do. do. 6 
Ghotavad Tues.10 
Paud Seat. 4 
Do. do. 25 
Poona Wed. 5 
Do. do, 5 
Paud Sat. 4 
Ambeganv Kd. Thu. 6 
Paud Sat. 5 
Do. do. 9 
Do. do, 24 
Ghotavade Tues. | 
Paud Sat. 10 
Ambegany Thu. 9 
Poona Wed, 10 
Paud Sat. 8 
Do. do. 3 
Do. do. 16 
Ghotavade Tues. 3 
Kolavan Fri. 2 
Velhe Fri. 8 
Paud Sat, 3 
Do. do. 2 
Do. do. 2 
Ambeganv Thu. 8 
Poona 18 
Paud 32 
Ambegany Thu. 4 
Do. 14 
Paud Sat. 5 
Do. do. 7 
Do. do. 24 
Ambeganv Thu. 13 


a 
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Motor Stand; | Water. Institutions and other 
Distance. information. 
Lonayala 16 | w. tl, 
Khadakvasala 22 | w. 2tl. 
Shere rv. s(p); 2tl. 
Pirangut 3 1w. s(p); pyt; 8tl; 4 gym. 
Deserted, 
Lonavala 12 | w. s(p); 3¢l. 
Uravade I jw. s(p); d. 
Muthe Khind 3 | w. s(p); cs(mp); i. 
Paud 6 | new s(p); tl. 
Kolavan 6 | w. 2tl; c. 
Shere | | rv. s(p); 2t1. 
Lonavala 15 | w. tl. 
Chinchkhind 1 | wirv. | s(p); 4tl; 2 gym; c. 
Do: 1 jw. 4ul; gym; « 
Paud 4\w. s(p); tl. 
Khadakvasala 16 | rv. il, 
Shere 2-4 | w. s(p); tl, 
Kolavan 2\w. 2tl. 
Lonavala 18 | w. tl. 
Pirangut 2 \ xv. s(p); 3tl; gym. 
Muthe-Khind 8 | w. s(p); tL. 
Khadakvasala 30 | w: tl. 
Local-Stop we s(p); es(c); 3tl; 2 gym; c; Padmavati 
Fr. in April. 
Local-Stop w.in. | s(p); cs(mp); 6tl; 3gym; Bhairava Fr. 
in March. 
Paud 3 | rviw. | s(p); pyts 2tl; gym. 
Mulshi 16 | wit tl. 
Poona I] | rv. a(p); tl. gym. 
Kolavan 2\w. s(p); pyt; 2tl; 
Khadakvasala 14 | L. 
Paud 3 |w. s(p); tl. 
Do. 2 | wirv. | s(p); pyt; 2tl; gym; will, fr. Ct. vad 4, 
Do. 2\/w. tl. 
Khadakvasala 38 | w. tl. 
Khadakvasala 7 | w- 2tl; Launch Khadakvasala. 
Lonavala 10 | w. tl. 
Khadakvasala 20 | rv. tl. 
Do. 32 V1 td. 
Mulshi Shere rv. 
Kolavan 0-4 | win tl; gym; c. 
Lonavala 18 | w. 
Khadakvasala 32 | sp. tl, 
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Serial No. ; Village Name. 


Direction ; 


Direct distance ; Houscholds ; 


Travelling distance. 


Ghere-kille F2fHce ... 13.0; 
Ghotavade qfeqe ...) NE; 3.6; 5.0. 
Ghutake yey wl W; 15.4; 18.0, 
Hadasi ered} ses 9; 
Hifijavadi rennst -| NE; 9.6; 11.0; 
Hotale as 6.0, 
Jamaganv TTT... |W: 5.0; 5.0, 
Jambe ait «| NE; 11.0; 14.0. 
Jarnbhulane ati. NW; 16.6; 22.0; 
Jatede was |S; 6.0; 9.4; 
Javala waa «-[N; 4.4; 8.0, 
Kalamaget toaagt «|W; 2.4; 3.0. 
Karamboli wvtayet ...| NW; 1.0; 2.0. 
Kasara-sal TaTears..| NE; 8.2;.13.0. 
Kasara-Ambavali 

STITT aiaasy ‘3 4.0; 
Kasing are wl NW 12.0. 
Katare-khadak Hat) NW; 11.0; 
Katavadi #Taaet 10.4; 
Khamboli atatet ...).N; 5.4; 10.0. 
Kharavade @zurag ...|S; 5.0; 11.0. 
Khecare @azt ie 4.0; 
Khubavali @aq#t ...) NW: 3.2; 5.0. 
Kolavade a 12.0. 
Kolavali #terasy...) W: 1410; 20.0. 
Kolavana NW; 7.0 
Kolosi #aret ...| SW; 14.03 24.0. 
Kondhavle Farad...) SW: 1.6; 3.0. 
KondhirFigt 1S; 7,0; 9.0, 
Kothert Fett a 18.0. 
Kule Fa .| NW; 5.0; 
Kumbheri EA | Wi 15.63 18.0. 
Lavale waa we) Es 6.0; 7.0. 
Lavharde wegts —...| SW; 6.4; 14.0. 
Mahalunge Weta...) E; 10.0; 12.0. 
Male Te |W; 5.6; 7.0. 
Malegany Areata. 10.0. 
Maluste Arse ...| NW; 17.4; 18.0. 
Mana am ..| NE; 7.0; 7.0. 
Mandeda ares | SW: 3.4; 5.0. 
Mafijaganv anmiz ... 23.0, 
Maruiiji ATesft | NE; 9.2; 14.0. 
Mose Kd. Wt @. ...{S; 10.0; 23.0. 


Malshs 
Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Agriculturists. Distance. 
Deserted. 

> 2087; 427; 514. | Pirangut, 4 
98; 22; Lonavala. 18 
322; 68: 15. | Kolavan. ] 
757; 142; 99. | Chinchavad. 4 
284; 65; 47. | Paud. 4 
395; 76, Do. 5 
528; 104, Chinchavad, 4 
2.0; 1.0. Lonavyala, 8 
339; 67; 27. | Pand. 16 
631; 142; 150. | Pirangut. 7 

97; 26; 7. | Paud. 3 
230; 41; 40.) Do. 2 
761; 141. Dehu Road. 4 
558; 101; 102. Pirangut. 2 
785; 153; 75. | Kolavan, 4 
560; 132; 135, Pirangut. 14 
222; 36; Do. 12 
594; 138; 50. | Do. 7 
213; 51; 69. | Paud, i 

1039; 214; 250 | Do. 4 
214; 46; Do. 4 
625; 129; 134. | Do. 13 
44; 12; Lonavala. 10 
600; 105; 65%. | Local. 

74; #17; 22. | Vehle. 16 
810; 170; 25, | Paud, if 
807; 170; 125. | Do. 14 

Deserted, Lonavala. 16 
863; 159; 41. | Paud. 3 
134; 26; Lonavala, 15 

1539; 277 250. | Pirangut. I$ 
280; 51; 5. | Paud, 22 
804; 134; 145. | Poona Dn.Gym, 5 
732; 149; 160. | Paud. 7 
445; 89; Do. 8 

Deserted. Lonavala. 14 

1780; 328; 178. | Chinchavad, 6 
548; 120; Paud, 7 

44; II; Lonavala, 15 
562; 109; Chinchavad. 5 
199; 38; 42. | Vehle. 16 


Lp Ere ne 


POONA DISTRICT 
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Railway St. ; Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand; | Water, Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day ; Distance. information. 
Distance. 
Deserted. 
Chinchavad Lecal Tue. Pirangut 4] w. s(p); pyt; es(mp); 4t; will. fr. Ct. sud. 
5. 
Lonavala {8 | Paud Sat. 20 } Lonavala 18 | w. tl, 
Do. 16 Kolavan tiw s(p): 2tl. 
Chinchavad 4 | Poona 12 | Aundh 7\w. s(p); es(c); 2t].; gym. 
Kolavan Fri. 2 | Kolavan 2 \rv. s(p); 2t], 
Paud Sat. 5 | Shere w. s(p); th: gym. 
Dehu Road 2 | Chinchavad Daily 4 | Dehu Road 2j rv. s(p); 3t]; gym; da. 
Lonavala 8 | Paud Sat. 34 | Lonavala 8 | w. 
Poona 221 Do. do. 16} MutheKhind 4] w;rv. | 2th: gym;c. 
Ghotavade Tue. 4! Paud 4] w. s(p); 2tl. 
Poona 22 | Paud Sat. 3! Do. 3 | we 21. 
Do. do 2]! Do, 2 j rv. 2tl; gym: c. 
Dehu Road 4} Taleg.Db. Sun. 8 | Talegany Db 8 lw. 3(p); 2t]; gym. 
- Poona 15 | Ghotavade Tue. 3 } Pirangut 2 | We s(p); 4tl; 2 gym; vill. fr. Ct. vad. 3. 
Malavali 8 | Paud Sat. 10 | Kolavan 4 hw. a(p); 5t]; gym. 
Chinchavad 17 | Ghotavade Tue. 9 | Paud 9 lw. 3(p); 3tl; gym. 
Poona 18 | Poona 18 | Khadakvasala 7 | w. tl. 
Taleg. Db. 8 | Taleg. Db. 8 | Kolavan 7\| w. a(p); tl, 
Poona 22 | Paud Sat. 11 | MutheKhind 7 jv: s(p); tl; ds. 
Do. 26} Do. do. 4 Paud 4} w. s(p); tl. 
Do. do. 31! Dao. b} | rv. a(p); 2tl. 
Poona —-.22|_ Do. do. 10} MutheKhind 7 ) w. a(p); th. 
Lonavala 14! Do. do. 27 | Lonavala 14) w. 
Poona 40} Do. do. 10} Local w. s(p); ca(mp); 6tl. 
Dao. 40 | Ambeganv Thu. 12 | Khadakvasala 30 | rv. tl, 
Do. 20$| Paud Sat. 14) Paud 1d} t. a(p); pyt; 2tl; 2 gym; Bhairava Fr. Ct. 
sud. 10. 
Da. 20 Pirangut 10 | w. s(p); pyt; 6tl; gym; Vill. Fr. Ct. sud. }. 
Lonavala 16 | Paud Sat. 27 | Lonavala 16 | rv. Deserted. 
Kolavan 4 | Kolayan 4|w. a(p); pyt; 2tl; gym. 
Lonavala 15 | Paud 27 | Lonavala 15 | w. 
Chinchavad 8| Ghotavade Tue, 3 | Pirangut 14] w. 3(p); ca(c); 4tl; 2 gym; mq; c; Rotmal 
Bhairava Fr. Ct. vad. 8, 
Poona 30 | Paud Sat. 22 | Muthe Khind 10,| rv. 2tl. 
Chinchavad 4 | Poona 4 | Pirangut witv; | s(p); 2tl; gym. 
Paud Sat, 7 | Mulshi QZ | w. 8(p); gym. 
Poona 2 MutheKhind 4 | wit s(p); 3th; c. 5 ¢ 
Lonavala 14] Do. do. 30 | Lonavala ree eee 
Chinchavad 6 | Ghotavade 3 | Aundh 8 | w. s(p); 2tl; gym; mq. 
Paud Sat. 7 { Paud 7 \w. a(p); 2¢l. 
Lonavala 15 | Do. do. 26 | Lonavala Weiwe | seen 
Chinchavad 6 | Poona Chinchavad 6|w. s(p); 4tl; gym. 
Poona 34 | Velhe Fri, 16 | Khadakvasala 20 | rv. 
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Miudshr 

Serial No. ; Village Name. Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Direct distance } | Households ; Agriculturists. Distance. 
Travelling distance. 

84 Muganv anit...) SW; 13°0; 25:0. 211; 49; 76, | Velhe. 18 
85 Mugavade W142 ...| NE; 30, | 2°0; 351; 65; 55, | Paud. 3 
86 Malakheda 47a= wl E:  4°6; 8:0; | 2°0; 470; 91; 82. | Pirangut. 3 
87 Mulasi Kd. Asal q.... W; 770; 8:0. | 22; 410; 84; 46. | Paud. 10 
88 Muthé w{S; 5:0; 80. | 4°0; 1425; 281, Uravede. 6 
89 Nadaganv areata ...| NW; 16°4; 20-0. 1°6; 12; 5. Lonavala. 10 
90 Nandaganv arene...) NW; 7°0; 2°0; 451; 92; 85. | Kolavan. 2 
91 Nande ai alEs 770; 90. | 3°0: 507; 87: 70, | Pirangut. 4 
92 Nandivali aifeast ...)W; 90; 21-0. | 23; 222; 50, Lonavela. 18 
93 Naneganv array ..| NW; 7°0. 2°0; 384; 82; 45. | Kolavan. 2 
94 Nere at wal NE; 9°4; 13-0. 40; 740: 145, Chinchavad. 6 
95 Nive fat | Ws 12-4; 180. | 65; 598; 115. Paud. 16 
96 Padalaghar TSeTwAT...| SW; 12-0; 22°0. 83: 20: 22. | Velhe. 15 
97 Palase 1#e a 22-0; 171; 29; 32, | Do. 7 
98 Patharageta WAI...) S; 10-4; 30:0. | 173; 33. Do. 25 
99 Pauda ate vei H.Q. 3°07 1916; 376; 25. | Local, 
100 Pirnpaloli frvastet ...)N; 5:2; 10} 2°0; 563; 100; 47. | Pirangut. 9 
101 Pirnpari frre we Ws 12°05 160, 12°0; 312; 68; Paud. 16 
102 Piranguta fatqe |.) E; 50, | 2:0; 1306; 238; 210, | Local. 
103 Pomaganv ars we] Ws 13°03 2470.) 5°7; 470; 99; Lonavala. 18 
104 Punavale Taras | NE; 116; 15-0: }.2°0; 800; 145. Chinchavad. 7 
105 Ravade wae wel Wp 23° 20) Tet; = 363; 74. 18, | Paud. 2 
106 Rihe fz ..| NE; 4:0; 7°0. | 20; 1229; 270; 220. | Pirangut. 1 
107 rea otis Warye 20°18; 86; 19. Lonavala. 12 
108 Sakhari aTatt we| SW; 130; 23°0. 155; 36; 32. | Velhe. 15 
109 Salatar ataatt wel Wi 17°4;30°0. | 3°41; 86; 215 Lonavala. 16 
110 Saiv Kd. ada @. ../S; 945220. | —; 167; 36; 46,| Velhe. 7 
111 Sambhave 4a  ....| W; 60; 60. | 170; 301; 50. Paud. 7 
112 Satesal arzare 7-0. | 10; 356; 69; 55. | Kolavan, 1-4 
113 Savaraganveracrie... NW; 2°0; 3:0.) 10; 284; 53; 52,1 Paud. 3 
114 Sedani asrrt t We 10°4; 20°0. | 2:9; 300; 62. Fainavala. 18 
115 Sere at al We 26; 40. | 2°9; 544; 113. Paud. 4 
116 Sileévar farsert |W: 476; 60. | 05; 144; 25. Do. 4-4 
117 «Sis Fw E; 9-4; 140. | 40; 765; 144; 148.) Aundh. 4 
j18 Tahmani Bk. rest SW; 13°0; 13°0 | 12°2; 6755; 129; 66.) Paud. 13 
119 Tata Talay eretaera - BO. | 248; 180; 62, Do. 8 
120 Tathavade aTarag ...) NE: 11-6; 14:0. | 3°0; 571; 104. Chinchavad. 1-4 
121 Tav 7 |S; 12°03 22°0. 466; 93: 91, | Velhe. 15 
122 Telabaila TTS | Wz 180; 22°0. | 4°33 230; 49. Lonavala, 12 
123 Temaghar 244t w( SW; 770; 15°0. | 4°0; 201; 42; 4.) Paud. 24 
124 Theraganv forts ...) NE; 12°6; 160. | 2°0; 380; 52. Chinchrvad, 1 
125 Ugavali Saaet —...| SW: 14:0 21°0. Deserted. 
126 Uravade 3xaqe wl SE: 4:4; 7:0. | 12°0; 1487; 288; 225. | Local. 


POONA DISTPACT 163" 


Taluka. 
Pes see! . aS te ee eee 
Railway St. ; Weekly Bazar ; Bazar | Motor Stand: | Water. Institutions and other 
Distance, Day ; Distance. Distance. information, 
Poona 42 | Ambegany 12 | Khadakvasala 3%) | w; rv. | 2¢1. 
Do. 20 | Paud Sat. 3 | Paud S| rw, s(p); pyt; tl; gym; e. 
Do. 14 | Ghotavade Tue. 2 | Pirangut [rw a(p); 2tl; gym. 
Paud Sat. 10 | Mulshi S| w. s(p). 
Poona 24) Do. do. 8 | MutheKhind 7?) | w. s(p); cs(mp); 8tl; c. Fr. Mrg. cud. 15, 
Lonavala 10 | Do. do. Lonayala W | w. 
Poona 24 | Do. do. 4 | Kolavan i | sp. s(p); pyt; 2t). 
Chinchavad 7 | Ghotavade Tuc. Pirangut a] ory. s(p); 3tl; gym. 
Paud Sat. 13 | Mulshi Siniw. | th 
Poona 27 | Poona 27 | Kolavan i | w. a(p); 2tl, 
Dehu Road 5 | Chinchavad 6 | Dehu Road ‘ow. s(p); 7tl; 2ds; gym. 
Poona 36 | Paud Sat. 16 | Mulshi 1 | w. Ad. 
Do. 40 | Ambegany 8 | Khadakvasala 38) | rv. tl. - 
Do. 35 | Velhe Fri. 17 Do. 2) | w. ail. 
Do. 35 | Moje 4 Do: Thi) ry. s(p); 2t; vill. fr. Kt. 
Do. 22 | Local. Local ol We a(p); pyt; 3tl; 2 gym; ds; mq} vill trs, 
Ct; Kt. & Mgh;i. b. (1). 
Chinchavad 12 | Ghotavade Tue. 5 | Pirangut $ |iw. a(p); 2 t1. 
Poona 35 | Paud Sat. 16 | Mulshi & | w. 
Do. 15 | Ghotavade Tue. 4 | Local w. s(p);cs(mp); 5t]; vill. fr. Ct. sud, 1. 
fonavala 18 | Paud Sat, 24| Lona A OM hw. | th 
Dehu Road 2 | Chinchavad Daily 2 | Dehu Road Yolo. s(p); 8tl; gym. 
Poona 21-4 | Paud Sat. 2 | Paud - 4) tv. s(p); pyt: tl. 
Chinchavad 10 | Ghotavade Tue. 2 | Pirangut 1) w. s(p); 4tl; gym. 
Lonavala I! | Paud Sat. 31 | Lonavala Tw. 
Poona 38 | Ambeganv Thu. 10 | Khadakvasala 29 | rv. tl. 
Lonavala 16 | Paud Sat. 27 | Lonavala 16 | w. 
Poona 30 | Ambegany Thu. 2 | Khadakvasala 18 | rv. tl, 
_Peud Sat. 7 | Local Vi rv. s(p); 2tl. 
Poona 24 | Do. do. 5 | Kolavan 2 | sp. pyt; 2th. 
Do. do. 3 | Paud 3 | ws rv. | s(p); 3th 
Do. do. 14 | Mulshi 71 w th, 
Do, do. 4 | Local, w; tv. | cs(mp); 8tl; ds; gym. 
Do. do. 4-4! Sere I4 iw tl. 
Poona 9 Poona 9 | Pashan 2/1 w. 3(p); 2tl; gym; ds; Bhairava Fr. Apz. 
_ Paud Sat. 13 | Mulshi 13 | ws rv. [el 
| De. do. 8| Do. O-1 | d 
Chinchavad 3 | Chinchavad Daily 2 | Chinchavad 3 | tv. a(p); cs(c); 6tl; gym. 
Poona 37 | Ambeganv Thu. 5 | Khadakvasala 25 | w. s(p); 3tl. 
Lonavala {5 | Peud Sat. 26 | Lonavala 15 jw. tl. 
Poona 321 Do. do. 24 | Muthe Khind 12 | w. 3tl. 
Chinchavad 2 | Poona 6 | Aundh 4 | rv, s(p); 2tl. 
Deserted. 
Poona 18 | Ghotavade Tue. 6 | Local wit. | s(p); cs(mp); 8tl; 5gym:; vill, fr. Ct. 
vad. 8-9, 
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Serial No. ; Village Name. 


Vadaganv aenia 
Vadavali 4sqet 
Vakada aH 
Valane aout 
Valena Wat 
Vandre 4iz 
Vaiijale ana 
Varak ara 
Vatunde argz 
Vede 3 
Vegre aq 
Visikhar faarat 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 


Direct distance ; Households ; Agriculturists. 


Travelling distance. 


1 W; 8.6; 16.0;| 4.0; 265; 60; 


.| SW; 12.0; 26.0. 106; 29; 68. 
.| Ws 7.6; 8,0. 2.0; 248; 47; 


| Ws 11.0; 18.0,| 3.2; 395; 70; 

wl Si 5.05 11.0. 219; 66; 3 
| SWs 11,0; 13.0;] 4.4; 385; 75; 40. 
| 8; 6,05 11.0] 2.0; 360; 84; 91. 
| SW; 60; 14.0. 1.0; 140; 26; 32. 
| SW; 9.0; 16.0. 3.0; 354; 70; 100. 
|W; 15.0; 23,.0.| 1.2; 108; 22, 


Mulsht 
Post Office ; 
Distance. 
Paud. 9 
Velhe. 15 
Chinchavad. 4 
Paud. 8 
Do. iT 
Do. 13 
Do. 16 
Do. 5 
Do. iT 
Do, 10 
Do. 12 
Lonavala. 12 
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Taluka. 
Railway St.; | Weekly Bazar ; Bazar Motor Stand; | Water. Institutions and other 
Distance. Day ; Distance. Distance. information. 
Poona 29 | Paud Sat. 9 | Mulshi 2 | .* 3el. 
Do. 40 | Ambegany Thu. 8 | Khadakvasala 29 j rv. tl. 
Chinchavad 4 | Poona 10 | Aundh 4in. s(p); 3tl; mq; Vell. Fr. Ct. sud. 15, 
Paud Seat. 8 | Mulshi 2\|w. tl. 
Kolavan Fri. 1} | Kolavan lft w. s(p); 2tl. 
Poona 33 | Paud Sat. 13 | Mulshi 6/9 s(p); ce(mp); 3tl. 
Do. 22 | Do. Sat. 16 | Muthe Khind 4 | w; rv. | a(p); 2¢l. 
Do. do. 15 | Mulshi 8 | w; rv. | tl 
Poona 22 | Do do. Il | Muthe Khind 8 | w. s(p). 
Do. il} Do do. 10 Do. Il | w. tl. 
Do. 20 | Do. do. I Do. din. 
Lonavalg 12 Do. do. 30 | Lonavala 12] w. tl. 


BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Poona. City 
Serial No. ; Village Name. Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Hi ae eee Households ; Agriculturists, Distance, 
ravelling Istar.ce, 
1 Ghorapadi oreqgt ...)E; 3-0; 1-4 | * +; 1303; 942; 113, | PoonaCant. 0:2 
2. Khadaki Cantonment 5.1; 48552; 7529; 
aeat, 
8 Mundhavé Yet ...)E; 5:0; 4:0 | * $ 1048; 240; 201. | Local, 
§4 Puné City O7 wet... H.Q. 50.0; 480982; 101808; 422, | Do. 
(i) Aundha at wl NW; 4°6; 5°4) 2| Do. 
(ii) Bhamburdé wiqz..., NW. 2:2; 2:2 Do. 
(iii) Bopodi ayarer 1N; 4'2; 4.6 { Included in Poona Corpora- | Kirkee, | 
(iv) pamauosd wea W; 16; 3°4 tion 154. |Shivajinagar. 2 
(v) Parvati Taq |S; 10; 2°2 Local. 
(vi) Yeravadé 7t43 ...| NE; 3-0; 3°0 Local. 
5 Puné Cantonment ... 5.4; 59011; 8596; 1 
Anavadi atqqst —...| SE; 3.0; 3.4 3 3187; 779; 175, | PoonaCant. J 
6 Vanava¢ 


* Included in 


POONA DISTRICT (67 


Taluka. 
Railway St.; | Weekly Bazar; Bazar | Motoy%tand; | Water. Institutions and other 

Distance. D:y; Distance. Dystance. information, 
Local Bhamburda Sun. 7 | Local p.; w. | sp); 5tl; ds; mq; c. 
Hadapasar 1 Lacal Daily Ghorpadi pw. | s(p); “pyt; es(c); 3tl; ds; ¢ 
Local Lecal Daily | Local pw. |] 
Kirkee  2| Shivojinagar Wed. 4| Do. Do. | 
Shivajinegar Local do. Do. Do. 
Kirkee 1} Do. Daily. | Shivajinager 5) Do. Poona. 
Shivajinegar 2 | Shivejinager W. & Sun.2| Do. 2) Do. 

Do. 3 Bhamburda do. 3} Local t. 
Poona 2 | Local Daily, | Shivajinagar 2} p.jw. 
Poona 2 | Poora-Bham- Sun. & | Swargate 2 | paw. | s(p); 8tl; 3 gym. 

burda Wed. 4 | 


ES OO Ra NR a A A a CE re PP 


Poone City eres, 
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a a sc ee 
Serial No. ; Village Name. 


Direction ; 
Direct distance ; 


Travelling distance. 


1 Ambalé ated ws | NE; 10°0; 12°0. 
2 Ambodi afar} ..| NE; 1-2; 1-0. 
8 Belasara THAT | EW; 7'0; 9°0 
4 Bhivadi faaét —...| S.W; 2°6; 4°0. 
5 Bhivari faay wa | NW; 7'2; 9°0, 
6 Bopagany qq ...| NW;5°4; 7:0. 
7 Cambali aradt . | NW; 4°0; 570. 
8 Daundaj eem __....| S.E; 12°2; 16°0. 
9 Devadi at S.W; 7°2; 9.0, 
10 Dhalevadi wrdaret...|E.; 9-0; 12°0. 
11 Dhanakavadi was-|S.W; 8-4; 18-0 
aret. rv 
12 Dive fa ow | Np 3°03 30, 
18 Ekhatapir TATTT «| Eph 3°25 40. 
14 Garadé 7a Wy 6'4;-9°0, 
15 Gherd Purandar au. S.W; 6°7; 7:0. 
qtat sa 
16 Guluficé Tat we | SEs 1816; 22°0. 
17 Gurholi Teast .| NE; 6:2; 9.0, 
18 Haragude ges... |S; | 9°2; 10°0. 
19 Harni ef ws. | S.B;12 6; 12°6; 
20 Hivaré feat . | N.W3 2°43 30. 
21 Javalarjuna Waarstt | E; 14:2; 15°0, 
§22  Jejuri ane S.E; 9°4; 10-0. 
area) WHdt 
22a Jejuri (non- -nunicipal 
area) FAR. 
23 Jeir Fat we | SE; 17°25 23°0. 
24 Kaladari wTaaty ...| SW: 7:0; 20.0. 
25 Kambare Fiat  ...| W; 9:0: 17°0, 
26 K&mathadi #ryqey... | S.W;11°0;15°0. 
27 Kelavade %aqs ..., W; 1270; 18°0. 
28 Ketakavale Samraa...|S.W; 8:2; 10-0. 
29 Khalada Waz we lE; 374; 4°0. 
80 Khanavadi arqqsy...}E; 4°4; 5:0, 
81 Kodita Bk. ett ¥.|W: 3:4; 4-0. 
82 Kodita Kd. #tq a.) W; 3°4; 4:0, 
88 Kolavihire Sainte S.E; 130; 13°0, 
84 Kothale Fag | E; 876: 12°0. 
85 Kurbharavalana E; 2°4; 3°0. 
86 KurhbhoSi #ytaft ...| S.W; 8.2; 11.0. 


Area(Sq.ms.); Pop. ; 


Households ; Agriculturists. 


0°9; 
0°9; 
6°7; 


3'1; 


9°7; 
3°6; 


1172; 
487; 
1908; 


1337; 


1613; 
1102; 
1633; 
982; 
575; 
458; 
596; 


‘7; 3352; 


359; 


6; 2321; 


1375; 


1978; 
1003; 
1017; 

850; 
1145; 

836; 
3036; 


677; 


725; 
1132; 
434; 
980; 
1138; 


576; 
1342; 
367; 


4; 1399; 


444; 


1423; 
3; 1636; 
568; 


Purandhar 
Post Office ; 
Distance. 
229; 165. | Rajevadi. I 
97; 95, | Sasvad. l 
370; 281. | Local. 
203; 150. | Sasvad. 4 
319; 285. | Kodit Bk. 6 
191; 231. | Do. 3 
321; 295. | Do. 2 
208; Valhe, 2 
124; 186, | Sasvad. 9 
96; 87. | Kathale. 8 
114; 105. | Parinche 7 
637; 594. | Local, 
68; 43, Sasvad. 4 
495; 469. | Local. 
278; 150. | Sasvad. ? 
390; 258. | Nira. 4| 
199; 172. | Vaghapur 2 
183; 171. | Parinche. 2 
162; 153, | Valhe. 3 
205; 243. | Kodit Bk. 
162; 114. | Morganv. 4 
695; Local. 
113; 182. | Do, 
166; 167. | Nira. 4 
248; 243. | Parinche, IC 
102; 136. | Nasrapur. 3 
198; 264.1 De, F 
269; 168. Do, 2 
125; 16. Do, ¢ 
256; 195. | Sasvad. 4 
75; 80. | Sasvad. 4 
295; 342. | Local. 
86; 84. | Kodit Bk. 
316; 214. | Jejuri. 3 
324; 281. | Local, 
136; 108, | Sasvad. 3 
42; 56. | Nasrapur. 54 


Taluka, 


Railway St.; | Weekly Bazar; Bazar 


Distance. Day ; Distance. 
oo re | 
Rajevadi |. Rajevadi Thu. 1 
Do. 9 Sasvad Mon. | 
Jejuri 3° Jejuri Sun, 3 
Do, 13 _ Sasvad Mon. 4 
Sasvad 15| Do. do 9 
Do. 13; Do. do, 7! 
De. 12! Do. do, 5] 
Local 21 Valh Tue. 2 
| Sasvad Mon 9: 
Jejuri 2) Jejuri Sun. 2h: 
Valhe 13 | Kikavi Sat. 5 
Alandi(Ch.) 4 Sasavd Mon. 31 
Sejuri 5} Do. do. 4! 
Do. do 9 
Jejuri 16! Do, do. 7 
Nira 4) Nira Wed. 4! 
Local 2 | Rajevadi Thu. 3 
Valhe 8 | Parinche Sun. 2 
Do. 3 Valhe Tue. 3, 
Poona i: Sasvad Mon. 3 | 
Jejuri 6 | Jejuri Sun 7 
Local 0-6 | Local Sun 
Do. - Do. 
Nira 4'Nira = Wed. 4. 
Valhe 16 | Kikavi Sat. 5 
Poona 20 | Nasrapur Sun 3 
Do. do. 1} 
Poona 20 Do, do. 2 
| Do do 5, 
Rejevadi 6 ' Rajevadi Mon. 5 
Rajevadi 6: Rajevadi Mon. 5 
Poona 21 | Sasvad do. 4 
Do. 2! « Do. do, 3 | 
Jejuri 3 | Jejuri Sun, 3 
Do. 2, Do. do. 3 
Do. 6 j Sasvad Mon. 3 
Kikavi Sat. 4 


B Bk Vf2—49 


POONA DISTRICT 


Motor Stand; | Water. 


Distance. 


Jejuri 


| Sasvad 


Jejuri 
Local 
Sasvad 


Do, 
Do. 


! Valhe ; 
Ghera Purandhar2 1 w. 


| Jojuri 


Kikavi 


Sasvad 


! Do. 


Sivapur 


| Pur 


Nira 


. Sasvad 
| Parinche 


Valhe 
Sasvad 
Jejuri 


Local 


Do. 


- Nira 


: Purandar 


Narsrapur 
Do. 
Do. 


Kapurvahal 
Sivari 
Sivari 


Sasvad 


Do. 


 Jejuri 
| Do. 
' Sasvad 


Kapurvahal 


7€9 


Insti.utions and other 
| information, 


1 ! 


7 ow. | 3(p); es(c); 4tl.; gym. c.; lib, 
lew. s(p); 2th. 
3: ru. a(p); pyt; cs(c); 6tl.; ¢; mq; Balanath 
: Fr. Ct. vad. 5. 
! w s(p); pyt; 3tl; gym; Bhairava Ft. Ce, 
; sud. 15. 
't s(p); 4tl; ¢. 
7'n ' a(p); 4tl; 2gym; ¢. 
5 ow s(p); pyt; cs(c); 4tl; 2gym;e. 
2 w. _a(p); es(c); Stl. 
s(p); 2t). 


24 rv.s.w. | a(p);4tl; Satarphatar Buva Fr. Ct. sud. 5 


5 i w. s(p); tl. 

4 | Ww. | 8(p); pyt; cs(c); 8tl; 2ds; 8 gym; c. 

4 rv.tw. i s(p); 4th. 

5 | ty; spr. 8(p); cs(c); 4tl; ds; mq. 

1 ow. s(p); es(c); 2tl; gym; c. 

40 \w. 8(p); es(c); 2tl. 

7. s(p); cs(c); Ztl; ¢. 

2 w. 8(p); es(c); 2t). 

3. w, ! s(p); es(c); 3tl. gym; c. 

Zin. 8(p); es(c); 5tl. mq; 3 gymic. 

7 _1v. s(p) 
is | (p); mun; cs(mp); 5tl; 2ds; mq; ¢; 
, db 
: ‘ (p); 2tl. 

4 | n; br. ; s(p); 2tl. 

4! br. | s(p);2tl; vill. fr. Mrg. vad. 4, 

3lw. — | s(p); 4tl. 2gym. 

1}! w. | 8(p.); 3tl. 

2 ' evs w. | (p); cs(c); 5tl. ds; gym; Bhairava Fr. 
| Ct.vad. 8, 

310 | s(p); es(c); 3tl; gym; c. 

2! rv. | {p); es(c) stl; hb; ¢. 

2 rv. s(p); 2tl; c. 

4 ry. | s(p); esc); 7tl; gym; mq, 

354. i lp); 4. eym; c 

3! w ! o(p); es(inp); 3th. 

3 rv. ; sp); pyt; 6tl; ma; ce 

3 rv. s(p): cs(c); 20; ¢. 
| 

24: we | a(p); 2tl. 


| 


ree 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 


Travelling distance, 
87 Mahir lS: 140; 15-0, 
88 Mélasgiras arafaree...| EB; 140; 18°0. 
89 Mandaki atest ..| SE; 15°45 21°0. 
40 Mandhar Fit | $3 9°05 17°0. 
41 Mavadi Kadepathar|E; 15-0; 15:0. 
ATaSy FETSTT - 
42 Mavadi Supe Aas E; 116; 11°0, 
43 Muijavadi asst ...[E; 3°45; 4:0. 
44 Najhare Kadepathar E; 12'2; 13°0. 
ATAt HS TST R 
45 Najhare Supe ATH Fe E, 1245443-0. | 
46 Navali ve) SE; 14°4; 15°0, 
47 Nayaganv Wate ...|) Es 13°6; 15°0. 
48 Nilonj frat ..| ERERESLA RRND, 
49 Panavadi amast | Spo 6p 770, 
50 Pandegvar — qiszqt ...| E;  14°6; 16°0. 
51 Pangare wf Ss) 6°03, 70. 
52 Paraginy remft ...) E; 6:4; 6:0. | 
53 Parifice IF vel S37 10; 1270. 
54 Pimpale far ..| Sp 2°43 4:0, 
55 Pimpare Kd. ae SE;_19°4; 24°0..) 
56 Pimpari fartt | Eg 12°EF 19°: 
57 Pingori fat ..| SE; 10°6; 18°0. 
58 Pisarve fra .| Es 11°03; 1270. 
59 Pise fra ..| Ez 17°6; 18°0. 
60 Pisurti frat | SE; 16°03 21-0. 
61 Pokhar Taz | SW; 4°6; 5-0. 
62 Pondhe Tit .JE 17°03 21:0. 
68 Pura | SW; 4°4; 35-0. 
64 Rajevawt urtaret | Es 9°05 10°0, 
65 Rajuri watt | E. 1670; 16°0. 
€6 Rakh we ...| SE: 15°45 19-0. 
67 Rise ~a | E. 17°43 18:0. 
68 Sakurde age «| SE; 7°4; 9:0. 
§69 Sasavada (municipal H.Q. 
area) aeas 
69a Sasavada (non-muni- 
gi oe cipal area) araqe 
O Singapir fay ..| NE: 6:2; 8-0. 
71 Sivare faraz wl Ws 12°03 21°0. 


i en 


Derection ; 
Direct distance ; 


Area(Sq.ms.); Pop. ; 


Households ; Agriculturists. 


6°4; 
13°5; 


2°6; 
6°0; 


Purandhar 


Post Office : 
Distance. 


1290; 
1545; 


1327; 
1051; 


1036; 
501; 


247; 
565; 


479; 
477; 
1063; 
231; 


381; 
782; 
1676; 
1845; 
; 3423; 


1197; 
1694; 
787; 
870; 


1567; 
372; 


343; 


94; 


295; 
697; 


961; 
115]; 
1232; 

489; 
1402; 
6354; 
1075; 


609; 
715; 


244; 
274; 


308; 
187; 


192; 
97; 


47; 
100; 


94; 
99; 
212; 
47; 
92; 
180; 
320; 
365; 
691; 


202; 
343; 
162; 
160; 
324; 
77; 
80; 
16; 
72; 
157; 
205; 


208; 
231; 
102; 
254; 
1139 
175, 


120; 
150; 


199, 
255, 


179, 


156. 


152. 


110. 


9. 
140. 


Parinche. 
Rajevadi, 


Valhe. 
Parinche, 


Morgany. 
Jejuri. 


Sasvad. 


Jejuri. 


Do. 
Valhe. 
Rajevadi, 
Belsar. 
Parinche, 
Morganv, 
Parinche, 
Belsar, 
Local. 


Sasvad, 
Nira. 
Jejuri. 
Valhe. 
Rajevadi. 
Morganv. 
Valhe 
Sasvad, 
Yavat. 
Sasvad. 
Local, 


Morganv. 
Valhe. 
Morgany. 
Jojuri. 


Local. 


Vaghapur. 


Khed-Sivapur, 


3 
6 


wu > 


> toa Lad 


Rew OS EN 


_ 


we UU Wwe Oe eB 


wo oR a 


POONA DISTRICT 


Taluka. 
Railway St.;| Weekly Bazar ; Bazar | Motor Stand; | Water. 
Distance. Day; Distance, Distance, 
Valhe 9 | Parinhce Sun. 3 Parinche 3 | n.3 by, 
Rajevadi 6) Rejevadi Thu, 6! Yavat 6/w. 
Valhe 4 | Valbe Tue. 47 Valhe 4iw. 
Do. 1] |} Parinche Sun. 5 | Parinche 5 | ms; br. 
Jejwi 4 | Jejuri do. 5 | Local Ww 
De. 6| Do. do, 6 | Jejuri 6/n. 
Do. 6 | Saavad Mon. 4 | Sasvad 4 ij rv, 
Do. 3 | Jefuri Sun, 4 | JeJuri 4j rv. 
Do. 3| Do. do 4) Do. 4) rv. 
Do. 6| Do. do. 6)" Do, 6'-w. 
Rafevadi 45 | Rajevadi Thu. 5.)° Do. 8) w. 
Jejuri 4} Jejuri Sun. 4 | Sivari 2) rv. 
Do. 14 | Sasvad Mon. 11 | Local in. 
Do. 7 | Jejuri Sun. 7 | Jejuri 7 | rv. 
Do. 8 | Sasvad Mon. 11 | Local Il} w. 
Rajevadi 2; Do, do. 6 | Sasvad 6 | w. 
Valhe 7 | Local Sun. Local nj Ww. 
Jejuri 10 | Saevad = Mon. 4 | Local 
Nira 12! Nira Wed. 14} Nira 14) Was, 
Jejuri 6 | Jejuri Sun. 6 | Jefuri 6 | w. 
Valhe 3 | Vathe Tue. 3 Valhe 3 iw. 
Rajevadi 4 Rajevadi Thu. 3 | Jejuri 6iw. 
Do. 9 | Supe Wed. 74 Supe 73] w. 
Valhe 3 | Valhe Tue. Valhe 3 in 
Alandi(Ch.)13/ Sasvad Mon, 5 | Purandar (Killa) 4) spr. 
Yavat 5 | Yavat 5 | Yavat 4\w. 
Jejuri 15 | Sasvad Mon. 5 | Local Ti w. 
Rejevadi 6 | Local Thu. Jejuri 8 | w. 
Do. 8 | Supe Wed. 9 | Yavat 8 | w. 
Valhe 6 | Valhe Tue. 6 Valhe 6 | w. 
Rajevadi 9 | Supe Wed. 7 | Supe 7Jiw 
Jeyuri 3 | Jejuri Sun. 3 | Jefuri 3 | w. 
ajewadi Local Mon, Local rv. 
vadi || Rajevadi Tho. IT | Sasvad 5 iw. 
aa 14 | Khedisvapur do. 2} KhedSivapur 2 | rv. 
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77. 


a tg 


Institutions and other 
information, 


s(p); 2tl: gym, 

s(p); t0tl; mq; ds; gym; Bhuleshwar Fr, 
Svn. last Mon. 

3(p); 4tl; gym; ¢. 

s(p); 3t]; vill. fre. Ct, vad. 9 & Po 
Sud. 15. 

s(p); 2tl; cs vill. fr. Phg, vad, 5, 


(sp); ca(c); 6t1; mq; gym; c. 


2tl; gym; c. 


es(c); 5tl; gym. 

s(p); tl. 

a(p); 6tl; gym; vill. fr, Ct. sud, 15. 

ca(c); 34], 

s(p); tl. 

s(p); cs(c); 3t]; gym; c, 

s(p); ca(c); tl; c. 

s(p); pyt; cs(c); 5tl; des gym; c. 

a(p); pyt: cs(mp); 61]; gyms mq 
Bhairava Fr, 

s(p); pyt; ca(c); 3th; gym; c; fib 

s(p);2tl; gym;c; Bhairava fr. Ct. aud. 9 

s(p); cs(c); 8tl; gym; mq; ¢. 

8(p); ca(c); 6tl;vill. fr, Vek. ud. >. 

6(p); calc); 3tl; 

4tl. gym; darga. 

a(p); ca(c)s 2t). 

2. 

slp); 4tl; ¢. 

a(p); ca(c); 5tl; gym. 

s(p); pyt; 3tl; mq; gym; c; Bhalreva fr. 
Ct. vad. 7. 

s(p); cs(mp); 5tl; mq; da; gym; c 

3(p); ca(c); Stl; vill. fr. Ct. sud, 12, 

s(p); 6t1; gym; c. 

s(p); (h); 2 cs(c); mun.; Sopankaka & 
4t]; mas fr. Ct. vad. 1; db, 

a(p); s(b); ce(c); 3th. 


2(p); ca(c); tl. 
s(p); 4H. 


a Rt A NP 


772 BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Purandhar 
cath ei 
; 
Serial No. ; Village Name. Direction + 1 Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; Post Office ; 
Direct distance i | Households ; Agriculturists. Distance. 


72 Sivart feratt Li SE; 5°0; 6°0. | 3°ts 1299; 339; 185. | Sasvad. 6 
°73 Sivatakrar (Nira) "SE; 19°4; 24°0. | 1°75 2792; 598; 82. | Nira. 1 
farrerart (FT) | 
74 Somurdi at | we 6-2; 6-0 | 2:2; 550; 98; INI. | Kodit Bk. 3 
§75 Sonor aaret “IN: 3:0; 4°0. | 5°0; 1021; 192; 234. | Sasvad. 4 
76 Supe Kd. gt @ «|S: 20; 3-0. | 4°5; 1048; 270; 150.1 Do. 3 
77 Tekavadi eraser «| Es 116; 15°0. 4°8; 768; 173: 145. : Rojevadi. 4 
78 Tondal ase Ss 140; 17°0. | 2°8; 717; 183. 132. | Vira. 1 
79 Umbare gaz I ow; 12:0; 16°0. | 1°5; 626; 131; 186; | Nasrapur 2 
80 Vaghapar aTaTye =, NE: 7:4; 9-0. | 4:3; 1330; 242; 186. | Local. 
81 Valhe ace wf SEs 1374; 17°0. | 17°75 5719; 1166; 882. | Do. 
| ' 
82 Valinj ara t wf E; 5°63 6'0. | 1°6; 789; 169; 12). | Belsaz. 2 
83 Vanapuri aagey | NE: 3:2; 64°05) 5°39: 833: 146s 108; ° Sasvad. 24 
84 Vir aK ..f $3 14:0; 15°70. 11-6; 3906; 734; 436. | Local. 


* Now known 


Taluka. 


Railway St. ; Weekly Bazar ; 


Distance, Bazar Day ; 
Distance, 


Jejuri 5 | Sasvad Mon. 
Nira 1 | Nira Wed. 


Sasvad Mon. 
Alandi(Ch.)}3 |} Do. do, 
Jejuri HW] Do. do. 


Rajevadi 4 | Rajevadi = Fri. 
Valhe 9) Parinche Sun. 
Nasrapur 
Rajevadi 1 | Rajevadi Thu. 
Local Local Thu. 


Jejuri 7 | Sasvad Mon. 
Rajevadi 
Valhe 7 | Parinche Sun. 


w 
oO 
° 
a. 
So 


as Nira. 


POONA DISTRICT 


173 


Motor Stand ; Water 
Distance, 

Local 0-6 | w. 

Nira 1 J rvi.w. 

Sasvad 6 iw.; epr, 
Do. 4 jw. 
Do. 3 /1w. 
Jejuri 7 | w. 
Vir 1+ rv. 
Nasrapur 3 iw. 
Sasvad 1 lw. 
Local w. 
Sivari 1 | tv. 
>| saavad 24 We 
Local We 


Institutions and other 
information, 


s(p); ca(c); 3t]; ©; Yamai Fr. Ct. sud. 8, 
a(p); pyt; tl; ds; mq. 


s(p); vill. fr. Mgh, sud. 15, 

s(p); 9t]; 2gym; c. 

a(p); csc); 2tl; ¢; Suman Sur Pir, Ct, 
vad. 3, 

a(p); ca(c); Stl, 

a(p); 2 tl; gym. 

s(p); 2tl. 

s(p); ca(c); 2tl, 

a(p); pyt; cs(mp); (i); 5tl; mq; 2ds; 
lib; ¢; Bhatrava Fr. Ct, vad. 8. 

s(p); cs(c); 2tl; c. 


| s(p); csc); 411; 2 gym; Bhairava Fr. Ct. 


a(p); pyt; ca(mp); 4tl; mq; ds; c; vill. 
fr. Mgh. sud. 15 to Mgh, vad. 10; d.b 
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Serial No. ; Village Name. | 


-1@ Hw CO bo i 


co 


8S &® RBBB RS 


BN 


Alegany satta 7 
{ 


Amadabad aryerata. 
Ambale aaz# . 
Atdhalaginvateania! 
Apati rq} 
Aranaganv ATTA... | 
Babhilasar Kd. | 

' 


aTwAr &. 
Babhilasar Bk. 

ATA &. ui 
Bambharde ajay ... 
Candoh tte 

Cificani fat 
Cificholi faratey 
Dahivadi «fgaet 
Dhamari rarey 


Dhianoré ytart : 
Dhokasangvi = at#- 
array 


Dongaraganv straia' 
Ganeganv-dumala 
ATTA GATOT sal 
Ganeganv Kd. 
THT &. 
Goleganv Weare 
Gunath Tare 


Hivaré feat I 
Inamaganv gAarTatta...: 
Jambita Sq 


Jateganv Bk. aTd- 
ma &. ts 

Jateganv Kd. = a 
ait &. 


Kanhir |W; 150 16°0. | 
Karade |S; 60 10°0. | 
Karandi wet ...| W; 210 28°0. 
Kareganv @reta ...) SW; 54 70. , 


Karangavané #OTaT 
Kathapir Kd. 

Te 
Kavathé sad 


S;  15°0; 18°0. 
W; = 7:2; 9:0. 
“Ss; 9:0; 12°0. « 
S;  15°6; 16°0. 
.| SW; 24°6; 33°6. 


| NW; 16:0; 29°0, - 
..| SE; 15°2=10°0. 
wo) We 184519°0: 
{SW 14.0; 1270. 
ve We 176; 28°14, 


we] SW3 244; 32°33: 
| SE; 2570; 27-0. 


|S; 3:4; 3:0, 
{S; 10 140. | 


., NW; 16°70 25°0. | 


i W; 13-0; 17°0. | 


Derection ; 
Direct distance ; 


Travelling distance. 


SW: 140; 16°0. | 
SW; 66; 10-0. | 


SE; 25°0; 27°. | 


SW; 86; 11°0. 


W;, 7:0; 10:0, 


W; = 6°0;.11-0: 


SW; 14:0; 17°3,-! 
W: 16:0 28-0. | 
SE; 206 27°0. . 


SW; 18°0 30°0 | 


SW, 186 29°0, j 


SW; 10°4 13°0. 
NW, 19°4 32°0. | 


t 


Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 


Households ; Agriculturists. 


(5°0; 
16°4; 


45; 
2°6; 


22°4; 


1197; 


2895; 
2058; 


1765; 


900; 
747; 
185; 


3091; 


Strur 
Post Office ; 
Distance. 
. 
231; 162. | Local. 

90; 102. | Malthan. 2 
302; 241. - Nhavare. 3 
103; 71. ° Do. 5 

94; 100. | Fulgaon. 3 

42; 57. | Nhavare. 7 

134 138. | Sirus. 8 

78; 64. | Patas. 6 
156; 140. | Sirur. 8 

62; 67. | Avasari Bk. 10 
115; 87. | Nhavare 7 
124; 106. | Malthan. 4 
107; 61. ) RanjanganvG. 5 
451; 424. | Local. 

223; 204. | TaleganvDm. 5 

98, 109. | Malthan. 4 

43, 42 Do, 4 
139; 21). } Taleganv.Dm. 9 
276; 102. | Dhond. 5 
150; 14{. | Sirur, 4 
169; 156. } Nhavare. 3 
169; 144. | Taleganv.Dm. 8 
201; 166. | Kasti. 3 
212; 166. | Belhe. 7 
185; 160. | Taleganv.Dm. 5 
134; 100. | De. 5-4 
540; 480. | Malathan. 6 
379; 330. | Sirur. 10 

284; 271. | Telegany. Dm 17 
185; 132. | Sirur. 7 
115; 1341. | Ranjanaganv. G. 6 

32; 34. Avasari Bk. 7 
542; 430. | Local. 


Laluka. 

Railway St. ; 

Distance. 
Kedganvy 10 
Kedgany 15 

Do. 8 
Poona 15 
Yavat 9 
Kedganv 18 
Patas 6 
Poona 36 
A’nagar 38 
Belavandi 10 
Poona 36 
Yavat 14 
Poona 24 
Poona 31 
Dhond 5 
A'nagar 356 
Kedganv 15 
Poona 26 
Shrigonde Rd.7 
A’nagar 36 
Poona 22 

Do, 

Do. 35 
Kedganv 18 
Poona 20 | 
Kedganv 194 
Yavat 20 

‘nagar = 42 
Poona 58 


Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 


Nhavare Sun, 4 
Malthan Tue. 2 
Nhavare Sun. 3 

Do. do, 5 
Phulageny = Fri. 0-3 
Talegn.Dm. 7 
Ghodanadi Sat. 8 
Dhond Sun. 6 


Ranjangeny G, Wed. 4 


Velhe 10 
Nhavare Sun. 7 
Kanhur Thu. 2 
Ranjangenv.G, Wed. 5 
Pabal Fn. 4 
Taleganv Dm. Mon. 5 
Malthan Tue. 4 
Do. do. 4 
; Ranjanganv G. Wed, 4 
Kasti Sat. 3 
Sirur Sat. 4 
, Nhavare Sun, 3 
Talegany Dm. Mon. 8 
Kasti Sat. 3 
Belhe Mon. 7 
Talegenv. Dm. Mon. 5 
Do. do, 5-4 
Kanhur Thu. 
Ghodanadi Sat. 10 
Taleganv.Dm.Mon. 7 
Ghodanadi Wed, 7 
Dao, do. § 
Belhe 10 
Local Thu. 


POONA DISTRICT 


” Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 


_ | Water. 


775 


Institutions and other 
information. 


a A, 


Nhavare 4iw. 
Malthan 2 | rv. 
Local w. 
Local won 
KoreganvBm. 3 | rv. 
Nhavare 7 \ rv. 
Karegany 24) w. 
Dhond 6 | rv, 
Ranjangany G. 4 | w. 
Kavathe 4 | rv. 
Nhayare 7 \ rv. 
Malthan 4 iow. 
Ranjanganv G. 5 | w. 
Pabal 4 | w. 
Talegany Dm. 5 | rv. 
Ranjangany G. 2 | w 
Anapur 21 ev. 
Kondhapuri 34 Ww. 
Dhond. 5. |-rv. 
Sirur 4iw 
Nhavare 33 w 
Sikrapur 6\w. 
Keasti 3 | rv. 
Alkuti 3) 3. 
Sikrapur '2 | 4. 
Sikrapur 2-4 | rv. 
Malthan Ww 
Local t. 
Stkrapur 5 | w. 
Local w 
Ranjangany G. 6 | w. 
Kavathe 8 j rv. 
Local w. 


s(p);es(c); 2tl;ds; c; BhairayaFr. 
Ct. sud. 15, 

s(p) ; th; mq. 

s(p)& 4tl; mq; c. 

a(p) ; 2¢l. 

gym. 

a(p); tl: « 

s(p) ; 3tl. 


s(p); ¢. 


a(p); 3th; gym; c. 

2tl; mq. 

2th; ¢. 

8(p) ; Khandoba tl. 

e(p); ¢. 

s(p); cs(c); Stl; de;c; Khandoba 
Fr, Ps. sud. 6, 

s(p) ;5tl;mq ids; gymic. 

s(p) ; 2¢). 


a(p); tl. 
a(p); ¢. 


s(p); 4th. 


s(p); tl; ¢. 
a(p); ca(c); 2 tl ; ¢ ; Bhairava Fy. 
Ct. vad. 5. 

s(p); 3tl; Pir Fr. Ct. sud. 2. 

s(p) ; c8(c) 34th; mq; & 

s(p) ; 5 tl ; mq ; Khandoba Fr. Vek. 
sud. 3, 

s(p) ; 4 tl; ds s gym ;¢ ; vill. fr. Ce, 
vad. 5, 

a(p) ; 3 tl; mq; gym; vill, fr. 
Phg. sud, 5. 

s(p) i; pyt ; Mesai Fr. Ct. sud. 15. 

a(p) ; ca(fmg) : 6 tl ; lib ; old inscrip- 
tions on city~gate. 

s(p) 3th ima:e; vill. fr. Mgh. vad. 6, 

c(p); 3 tl; math: hb; oc. 

a(p); 2t1; ¢. 

4tl. 


a(p) ; pyt ; 641 5 mq sds slibye. 


7176 


84 
85 
36 
87 
88 


89 
40 


41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


50 
51 


52 
53 
54 
55 
56 


57 
58 


§59 
60 


61 
62 


BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Kendir 
Khandalé dem 
Kolagany-dolas tz- 
Wa Stee. 
Kondhapuri #tergt... 


Koregany-bhima 
areata what. 
Kuruli Feat 


Malathana qs 


Mandavagana-pharata 
AISaTTT Beet, 


“1S; 
1 W; 


Direction ; 
Direct distance ; 


Travelling distance. 


«| Ws 21.6; 26,0, 
| SWs 11.4; 13.0. 


5; 16.0; 24.0, 
SW; 13.0; 15.0. 
SW; 24.0; 30.1. 


19.0; 18.0. 
9.2; 11.0, 


5; 22.0; 24.0; 


Mhase Bk. F@@ @. ...| NW; 5.471203 
Mukhai Wag “| W844 32.3, 4 
Nagaraganv @TTatia..| s: 18.2; 18,0. 
Nhavaré *rat |S; 12,2; 14.0. 
peeves FrA-| NW; 9.65 12.0, 
ara & 
Nimaghiv Mhalungi | sw; 13.4; 12.0. 
fratte erat. 
Nirnagany-bhogt W; 6.4; 10.0. 
fray writ. 
Nimoné fayyit S$; 9.2; 10.0, 
Nirvi frat |S; 14.0; 16.0. 
Pabala oa «| W; 20.2; 22.3, 
Parodi TST | SW; 13.45 14.0. 
Phakaté prpz | NE; 13.6; 25.0. 
Pimpalasuti firmeayst SE; 18.6; 24.0. 
Pimpale-jagatapa SE; 21.4; 27.2; 
To TTA 


Pimpale-khalasa firm 


Tear, 
Pirnparkheda farz@s 
Pimpri-dumala fafy- 

gare. 
Raijanaganv-Gana- 

pati TFT TT}. 
Raiijanaganv-sandas 

ws Ass, 
Sadalaganv arate 
Sastabid wrearare... 


26.0. 


NW; 18.4; 27.0. 
SW; 10.2; 15.0, 


SW; 10.0; 10.0. 
S; 18.4; 19.4, 


5; 
W; 


20.0; 20.0. 
12.4; 21.0. 


Avea(Sq. ms.) ;Pop. ; 


Households ; Agriculturists. 


17.0; 
2.4; 
5.0; 
5.0; 
7.6; 


16.4; 
13,0; 


13.9; 


3.7, 
0.8; 


4667; 
660; 
268; 
630; 

1868; 


425; 
2250; 


1725; 
204; 


1018; 
523; 


; 20948; 


577; 


1710; 


378; 


a a 
Serial No. ; Village Name. 


Post Office ; 
Distance 
Local. 
Kondhapur. 3 
Nhavare. 4 
Local, 
Do. 

Nhavare, 7 
Local. 
Paraganv, 8 
Vadjhira. 13 
Talegany Dham. 6 
Paragany. I 
Local, 
Kavathe, 4 
Local. 
Malthan, 3 
Nhavare, 4 

Do. 3 
Local. 
Nhavare, 8 
Avasari. 1 
Kasti. 45 
Koregany Bhima 34 


Talegany Dham. 6 


Avasari. 8 
Malthan. 4 
Local. 
Local. 
Paragany. 4 
Malthan, 5 


Taluka. 


POONA DISTRICT 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 
Poons 30 
Do. 30 
Kedgany, 9 
Poona 27 
Do. 16 
Kedgany 8 
Patas 5 
Poona 23 
Kedgany 8 
Do. 12 
Poona 62 
Do, 30 
Kedganv 15 
Do. 12 
Talegan Dm. 30 
Yavat 16 
A'nagar 39 
Shrigonde Rd. 9 
Poona 264 
Do. 28 
A’nagar 40 
Poona 33 
Do, 32 
Kedgany 8 
Kedganv 5 
Poona 39 


Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 
Local Mon. 
Ranjangn.G. Wed. 
Nhavare Sun. 
Talegn.Dm. Mon. 
Local Thu, 
Nhavare Sun. 
Local Tue. 
Kasti Sat. 
Malthan Tue. 
Talegn.Dm. Mon. 
Kedganv Tue. 
Local Sun. 
Kavathe 
Talegn.Dm. Mon. 
Malthan Tue. 
Nhavare = Sun. 
Do. do. 
Local Fri. 


Talegn.Dm. Mon, 
Belhe 

Kasti Sat, 
Koregan.Bm. Thu. 
Talegn.Dm. Mon. 
Belhe 
Ranjangn.G. Wed. 
Local Wed. 
Kedaganv Tue. 
Kedganv Tue. 
Kanhur = Thu. 


8 


wn 


Institutions and other. 
information. 


Ranjangany G. 2 
Andhalagany 4 
Local 
Do. 


Andhalaganv 3 
Local 

Andhalagany 6 
Ghodanadi 6 
Sikrapur. 3 
Andhalagany 2 
Local 

Kavathe 4 


Taleganv Dm. 5 

Malthan 3 

Ambala 3 

Nhavare 3 

Local 

Talegany Dm. 8 

Kavyathe 4 

Kasti 5 

Koreganv Bm. 34 
Sikrapur 5 

Kavathe 8 
Ranjangany G. 3 

Local 

Nhavare 7 
Andhalagany 6 
Malthan 4 


Motor Stand; | Water. 
Distance. 
: Local w. 


Iv. 


a(p);pyt; cs(mp); 9 tl; c; 8 vill, frs. 
a(p) ; tl; gym.: 
a(p); 2 tl. 


s(p); cs(c); 10 tl;mq; 2ds; gym; 
ib ;c;d.b.(). 

s(p) ; es (mp) ; (mis) ;4 tl ;ma:ds; 
gym ; c ; Bhairava Fr, 

ap); 2th; c. 

a(p) ; cs(mp); pyt 341 ;mq;ds; 
vill, fr. Feb. 15, 

s(p) ; s(mp) ; pyt } mq 3 ds ; gym jc. 


Cs 

s(p) ;3tl;c¢; vill. fr. Ct. Sud. 15. 

(p); es(c); 2tl;c; Santoba Pawar’s 
tomb. 

a(p); pyt sce(c) (mp) ;5tl;masde; 
c;d.b. 

2tl ; mq. 


ap); 5tl; ds; 
ap) ; 2th; 


s(p) ; 2t] ; 2c ; Khandoba Fr. Mgh sud. 
15. 

a(p) ; cs(c) ; 2 th ; gymic, 

s(p); pytses(mp); 6tl; mq: e; 
Bhairava Fr. 

a(p); 2tl; ¢ 

5t] ; mq. 

a(p) ; 2 tl. 

a(p) ; c. 


a(p) ;2t] ; Bhairava Fy.C. .e2d. 3, 


s(p) ; cs (mp) ; 2 tl ; mq. 
a(p); 3tl; ¢. 


a(p) ; pyt ;ca(c) 5 tl; mq sds sgymie. 


a(p); pyt; es(e); tl; mq; gym slib; 
Bhairava Fr. Ct. vad. 1. 

a(p) ; cs(c) ; th 3 « 

tl; c. 


778 BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 
Strur 
‘Serial No. ; Village Name. Directions ; Area(Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Poat Office ; 
Direct distance + | Households ; Agriculturists, Distance, 
Travelling distance. 
{ 
63 Savindane afaet wal W; 16.0; 18.0. | 7-5; 2098; 348; 289. | Kavathe. 3 
64 Sikrapar fererq< — ...! SW; 19.6; 22.0. | 9-7; 2588; 423; 298. | Local. a 
65 Sindodi ferret line 12.0; 12.0. | 50; 465; 87; 81. | Nhavare. 9 
66 Sirasaganvkata | SE; 16.0; 21.0, 13-3; 1178; 217; 180;| Do. 6 
§67  Sirar (municipal area) -H.Q. 23-8; 3482; 874; Sirur. 2 
67a Sirar (non-municipal duane ws 3382; 604; 566. | Do. 
area) firwx | 
\ 
68 Sivatakrér Mbhalungi) SW; 14,0; 15.0. | 1-0; 157; 24; 18, | TaleganvDm. 4 
ferarart eis TC. 
69 Sone Séngavi aM W: 9.0110. 44; 744; 133; 109. | Malthan. 2 
array es 
70 eres Bhima ztwait) SW; 16.0; 14.0. | 71; 939; 197; 135. | Nimagany Chavan.2 
aq ee 
71 Takali Haji = tHoft) NW; 9.4; 14.0. | 10-3; 1326; 260; 293. | Kavathe. 
72 TaleganvDhamdhere | SW; 18,0; 23.6; | 33-1; 9749; 1744; 1276, | Local, 
78 Tandali ata vw} SEs! 2422; 30,0. | 45; 1072; 162; 161, | Kasti, 0-1 
74 Uralagany teria |S; 12,2; 17.0, | 10-7; 1345; 265; 183, | Nhavare, 3 
75 Vadaganv Rasai S; 19,6; 20.0. | 9-5; 1135; 220; 171. | Paraganv. 6 
ase Ta 
76 Vadaner Kd.aedt@., NW; 12.4; 22.0. | 2-1; 465; 84; 94. | Vadjhira, TT 
77 Vadhi Bk. aq q. ...) SW;24.4; 32.0. | 6-7; 1463; 269; 220. | Koreganv Bm. 2 
78 Vaghale area |W; 11.0; 16.0, | 3-2; 596; 98; 91. | Malthan. 6 
79 Varude & w| W; 13.0; 12.0. | 7-0. 814; 158; 151; | Do. 5 


POONA DISTRICT 779 
Taluka. 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 


Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 


Motor Stand: | Water. Institutions and other 
Distance. information. 


Kavathe 3 | Kavathe 3llw. ap) ;4tl; mq jc. 
Poona 22 | Talegn. Dm. Mon. 2 | Local rv.w. | 8(p) cae) ;5tls mq; ds;c; lb; 
vill. fre. 
Belavandi 10 | Nhavare Sun. 9 | Ambala 8H rv. 2th; c. 
Patas 10° De, do. 6 | Nhavare 6{ win. | s(p) ;3 th; c ; Kolhati Buva Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 8. 


A’nagar 32 | Ghodanadi Sat. 2 | Ghodanadi 2 lwp. s(p) ; Mun ; cs (mp),9 (con) ; br. 

Poona C. C, Bank ; 6 tl ; 4 mq. ; ds 3 

De. - Do. do. Do. W.,D 2 gym ; C ; recreation club ; Pir Fr. Ct, 
and Vsk ; Ramalinga tl; d. b. (I). 


Yavat 12 Talegn. Dm. Mon. 4 | Talegany Dm. 4 | rv. e(p); tlic. 


Malthan Tue, 2 | Malthan 2 | w. s(p): 3tl; gym ; c. 
Yavet 18 | Talegn. Dm. Mon. 6 | Taleganv Dm, | 6 | Tv. a(p) ; tl 
Malthan Tue, 5 | Malthan 5 lity. a(p) ; cs (mp) ; ¢ 
Poona 24. Local Mon. | Local | rv. a(p) : pyt : 8 (c)g 3 (i) gs (mp) 208); 
3mq ; de ; 2gym 3 lib 3c ; Marui Fr, 
Vak. Sud. 5. 
Shrigonde Rd. | Kaati Sat. 0-1 | Kasti 0-1 rv, a(p) ; 4tl; c. 


Kedgany 18 | Nhavare Sun, 3 | Nhavare s] |. a(p) ; 4tl; mq; gym ; dsc. 


Do. 6 Do. do, 10 | Andhalaganv' (5 | rv. a(p) ; ca(c); 3tl; mq; 


Nighoja Tue. 3 | Kavathe 5 | rv. tl. 
Poona 20 | Koregn. Bm. Thu, 2 | Koregany Bm. 2 | rv. s(p) ; gym ; ¢ ; Sambhaji’s tomb and 
Fr. Phg. Vad. 15. 
Do. 30 | Ranjangn.G. Wed. 5 | Kondhapuri 5 c(p) ; 34). 
Do. 30 | Talegn. Dm. Mon. 9 Do. 6)w. a(p) ; 3tl. 
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Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 


307; 
317; 
252; 
464; 


186; 
251; 


209; 
508; 
137; 


174; 
27; 


114; 


30; 
37; 
4; 


Deserted. 


107; 


168; 
83; 


Serial No. ; Village Name. Direction ; 
Direct distance ; 
Travelling distance. 
1 Adavali areas} w | E; 92; 160 | tel; 
2 Ambeda aiqs | NE; 4:6; 90. | 0:8; 
3 Ambeganv Bk. NW; 5-4; 12°0. | 2-0; 
aants J. 
4 Ambeganv Kd. NW; 6:0; 1-0. | 2:3 
atti &. 
5 Ambavané afaaqty ..) E; 110; 140. | 1:8; 
6 Asani-damaguda SE; 7-0; 120. | 1:0; 
aaa ATT ET. 
7 Asani-Mandaja SE; 6°4; 11:0. | 1:0; 
aeel-ASaT, 
8 Asani-marga wadtj/E; 7:0; 80. | 1°5; 
ANT. 
9 Askavadi wemaqdt ...)E; 66: 4bOy 0:5; 
10 Balavadi arwars}  ...) SW; 4-4; 120. | 23; 
11 Bamhanaghar a1tgq- 2-0, |.-0°4; 
ay. 
12 Bamanaghar (Ghera) 2:0. | Ont; 
aTagyt (FT). 
13 Barasicai-mala SW; 4:0; 10:0, | 0-1; 
AID. 
14 Bhaginaghar rita E; 7-4; 10-0. | 04; 
15 Bhalavadi wreaet ...) NW; 7:2; 180. | 2°4; 
16 Bhatti Vagadaré W; 12; 4-0. | 2:4; 
wady artay. 
17. Bhoradi Wee | SW; 750; 140. | 35; 
18 Bopalaghar #wat...) W; 24; 4-0, | 0-34 
19 Boravale 4 w-{ Es 140; 160, | 1°65 
20 Candar 4Text wl W; 86; 110. | 2°8; 
21 Capeta ae wf Ws 12; 2-0. | 0:5; 
22 Carhitavadi ‘atgle-|SE; 1:4; 40. | 0-5; 
qist. 
23 Cikhali_ Kd. faaet a.) NW; 7-4; 18-0. | 0-6; 
24 Cificale Bk. faa 4. 14:0. | 0-3; 
25 Cificale Kd. Faas &. 14-0, | 0-1; 
26 Ciramodi Frearet...| E; 6:0; 12-0. | 0°6; 
27 Dadavadi areast ..| SE; 4:2; 110. | 0°6; 
28 Dapasare amat | W; 12:2; 260. | 3:2; 
29 Dapode amg w}E; 30; 5°0. | 3°15 
80 Devapali 2aatet S; 30; 90. | O14; 
81 Dhanep aq vw) NW; 145 14. | 2-8; 
82 Dhindali firset =...) Ns 60; 9°0. | 0-5; 
838 Ekalaganv Hens ...| SW; 8:0; 16-0. | 1-2; 
84 Gevandhe 74¢ | Ws 40; 60. | 1-5; 
85 Ghavar 4Taz E; 56; 10°0. | 0-5; 
36 SE; 50; 100, | 0-1; 


Ghera-rajagada az 
Wis. 


2i; 


Households ; Agriculturists. 


60. 
55. 


Velhe 
Post Office; 
Distance. 
Bhor. 12 
Dowaje. 9 
Vele. 10 
Do. 6 
Nasrapur, 6 
Bhor, B 
Do, 13 
Vele. 10 
Bhor, 25 
Vele. 10 
Do. 2 
Do. 2 
Do. 8 
Bhor. 30 
Vele, 8 
Do, 2 
Do. 12 
Do. 4 
Nasrapur. 6 
Vele. 16 
Do. 3 
Do, 3 
Do. 14 
Bhor, 15 
Do. 38 
Vele. 20 
Do. 5 
Vele. 1-4 
Do. 9 
Do, 14 
Do, 6 
Bhor. 2 
Do, 16 


POONA DISTRICT 


Peta. 
Railway St.;] Weekly Bazar; Bazar | Motor Stand ; 
Distance, Day ; Distance, Distance. 

Poona 31 | Nasrapur Sun. 9 | Karanjagany | 
Do, 22 | Vele Fri. 64 Khadakvasala 6 
Do. 25 | Ambeganv Kd, ll | Vele 10 
Do. 32 Vele Fri. 6 | Khadakvasala 12 
Do. 28 | Nasrapur Sun. 6 Do. 0-2 
Do. 36 | Sakhar Wed. 2 | AsaniMarg 4 
Do. 36: Do, do, 2 Do. 4 

| 

Do, Nasrapur Sun. 10 | Local 
Do. 30 | Sekhar Wed. 2) Asani Marg 1 
Do. 48 | Vele Fri. 10 | Vele 10 
Do. 38, Dao. do. 2:|- Da, 2 
Do, 384! Da. do. 2) Do, 2 
Do. 46 Do, do, .8| Oh 8 
Do 28 | Sekhar Wed. 1 | Asani Marg 
Do. 27 | Vele Fri, 8 | Khadakvasala 15 
Do. 40: Do, do. 2 | Vele 2 
Do, 50} Do. do. 12] Do. 12 
Do. 46' Do. do. 4; Do. 4 
Ds, 28 | Nasrapur Sun. 6 | Ambavane 1 
De. 40 | Ambegany 10 | Khadakvasale 28 
Do. 41 | Vele Fri, 3 | Vele 3 
Do, 41| Do. do. 3) Do. 3 
Do. 38 | Do, do, 14 | Khadakvasala 26 

Poone 30 | Sakhar Wed. AsaniMarg 3 
Do. 36 | Do, do 3 Do, 4 
Do. 28 | Vele Fri. 20 | Khadakvasala 12 
Do. 32} Do. do. 4 | Local. 

Poona 40 | Vele Fri, 1-4 | Vele 1-4 
De. 25 | Ambeganv Kd. 2} Do, 10 
Do. 52 | Vele Fri. 14} Do. 14 
Do. 43; Do. do. 6] Do. 6 
Do. 30 | Sakhar Wed. 1 | Asani Marg 
Do. 37} Do, do, 8 Do. 10 


Smee en en a re 


Water. 


Iv. 
Ww. 
rv. 


5 


"£2228 


serene 


781 


A me PP ergy 


Institutions and other 
information. 


a a 


2. 
s(p); 2tl, 
a(p.); 4tl. mq. 


th, 


a(p); 2tl, 
a(p); tl. 
a(p); tl; ds, 
tl. 

atl, 


3(p); 6t]; c; vill, fr, Mgh, Vad. 8, 


2t), 
tl. 
s(p); tl. 


Deserted. 
Deserted, 
tl. 


2tl. 
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Vahe 
oe | 
Serial No. ; Village Name. Direction ; Area (Sq. me.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
| Direct distance ; | Households ; Agriculturists.| Distance. | 
Travelling distance. 
87 Ghisar rat wl Ws 7°05 oe 42; 296; 65. 55, | Vele. 6 
88 Ghodakhal team ..|W; 9:0; 200. | 1:4; 104; 23; 20. | Do, 12 
89 Ghodaset deera | NW: 6°4; 140. | 0°5; 61; 13; 20. | Do, 14 
40 Ghola ate W; 13°4; 260. | 28; 217; 42; 58. | Do. 26 
41 Gholapaghar aeqTt NW; 6°0; 14°0. | 68; 128; 29; 28. * Do. 12! 
42 Givasi firredt wa.| NW; 5°4; 140. | 1°5; 225; 42; 42, ( Do. Al 
43 Gondekhal afeq@o .... NW: 10°0; 25°0. | 1-9; 137; 26; 32. | Do. 14! 
44 Gugulasi Taft SW; 90; 180. | 1-4; 39, 8; 6 | Do 14) 
45 Gunjavané {sat ie 52; 120. | 0-7; 278; 61; 60, | Bhor 15 
46 Harpuda i 7:0; 15°0. | 2:1; 145; 36. 28 | Vele. 12 
47 Hirapodi few feta ‘i E 1:0; 2°0. | 0-7; 202; 49; 32. | Do. 2 
48 Jadhavavadi wrra-|S; 26; 50./ Ol; 31; 6 6 Do. 5 
ary. ‘i 
49 Kadavé #1ee uJ Ns 4°43 08°0°3:3; 461; 102; 100. | Do, 8 
50 Kambegi staft —...) NW; 8:0; 140. | 0:8; 113; 25; 26 | Do, 14 
51 Kananda 417% |W; 22; 5:0. | 3:0; 370; 80; 82. | Do, 3 
52 Karafijavané HATA| E; 9 9:4; 20 tl; 429; 81; 72, | Nasrapur. 8 
53 Karnavadi waaet ...| SW; 9:0; 20:0. : 2:0; 222; 49; 49. | Mahad. 16 
54 Kasedi 7ady | NW; 8:2; 19-0, | 0°8; 127; 31; 35. | Vele. 15 
55 Katavadi wraast ww E; 8:4; 10°... 1°0; 311; 76; 46. | Khed-Sivapur 6 
56 Kelad tax | SW3 72: 15-0. | 30: 243: 64: 45. | Vele. 12 
57 Ketakavané MaprayiE; 9:0; 12:0. ° 1-2; 70; 15; 14. i Khed-Sivapur 8 
58 Khamaganv @ramia| NE; 5°: 9:0. | 4; 301; 62; 50. Donaie. 9 
59 Khambavadi ataarey|E: 66; 80. | 0:9; 283; 59; 40. | Vele. 8 
60 Khani €@T4. iW; 100; 14:0: : 2:7; 180; 44; 40. | Do, 4 
61 Khariva ay Es 24: 4:0. | 09; 150; 37; 26. | Do 4 
62 Khodad atsz WER 2:2: ra 0-4; 89; 18; 10. | Do. 2 
63 Khopadyaci-vadi ;S; 40; 80. ! 0-2; 174; 35; 28. | Do. 8 
64 Kille-Pracandagada = Deserted, Bhor. 16 
65 Kodavadi #e7st «| SE: 7-4! 110; | 0°; 244; 53; 50. | Do. 1 
66 Kolambi ; SW; 4:4; 9:0. | 3-2; 233; 51; 45. | Vele, 9 
67 Kolavadi Hoa... E; 80; 100. | 2°3; 498; 122; j Khed Sivapur. @ 
68 Kondaganv #Ts71a...{ NE; 6°; 90. | 14; 327; 64; 68. | Donaje. 6 
69 Kondhavalé Bk. #T@T- NE; 0-6; 1-4. | 0°4; 222; 43; 45. | Vele. 14 
qe 4- ! | 
70 Kondhavalé Kd. N; 1-0; 4. | 0°77; 142; 29; 20. | Do. 14 
Histae et. | | 
71 Kondhavali #eaet..JE: 44; 8-0. | 06; 117; 32; 28. | De. 5 
72 Kosimaghar aererrax| NW; 7-4; 18°0. | 06; 117; 32; 38. | Do, 16 
i 
73 Kurana Bk. FT q...)N;  6°4; WO. | 18; 548; 108; 5. | Do. 10 
74 Kurana Kd. Fey q.. N; 6:0; 9°0. | 08; 201; 50; 35. | Do. 1¢ 
| 
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Peta. 
ne 
Railway St. ; Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand; | Water. Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day ; Distance. informaticr. 
| Distance. 
Poona 40 | Vele Fri. 6 | Vele 6 | w. tl. 
Do. 27 | Do, do, 12 | Khadakyasala 16 | w. tl. 
Do. 32 | Ambeganv Thu. 6 j Vele 14 1 w. tl. 
Kd. 
Do. 40 | Do. do. 6 | Khadakvasala 23 | w. 
Do. 37; Do. do. 2 | Vele 12 | rv. tl. 
Do. 27:| Do. do. 21) Do. It | spr. tl, 
Do. 38 | Vele Fri. 14 | Khadakvasala 26 | w. tl. 
Do, 521 Dao. do. 14 | Vele 144] w. 
Do. 32 | Sakhar Wed. 2 | Asani Marg 3 iw. 
Do. 50 | Vele’ Fri, 12 | Vele 12 | we 
Do. 40 | Do. do. 2} Pabe iw. tH, 
Do. 44] Do. do. 5 | Vele 8) w. 
Do. 25 | Do. do. 8{ Do. 8] w. 2. 
Do. 36 | Do. do. 14 | Khadakvasala’ 12-| w. 
Do. 41] Do. do. 3 | Vele 3 | w. tl. 
Do. 30 | Nasrapur Sun. 8 | Local. t a(p); 2¢l. 
Do. 55 | Vele Fri. 20 | Vele 20) t. tl, 
Do. 50] Do. do. 15 | Khadakvasala 23 | w. th. 
Do. 30 | Nasrapur Sun. 10 | Karanjavane 2 | w. atl. 
Do. 50 | Vele Fri. 12 | Vele 12 | w. tl. 
Do. 20 } Nasraptr Sun. 8 | Karanjavane — 2'|'s. 
Do. 22 | Vele Fri 6 | Khadakvagala 10.) w. atl. 
Do. 32 | Sakhar Wed. 2 | Asani Marg T | w. tlc, 
Do. 50 | Ambeganv Thu. 15 | Vele 14] w. tl, 
Kd. 
Do, 40 | Vele Fri. 4 | Dapode ZIiw. tl, 
Do. 26} Do. do. 2 | Vele Z iw. tl. 
Do. 45 | Do. do. 8} Do. & | w. th 
Do. 37 | Sakhar Wed. Do. 3 jt. tl. 
De. 40 ; Nasrapur Sun. [0 | Karanjavane 2 | w. dd. 
Do. 46 | Vele Fr. 9} Vele iw. tl, 
Do, 28 | Nasrapur Sun, 10 | Karanjavane 3 | spr. s(p); 2tl. 
Do. 18 | Vele Fri. 9 | Donaje 6] w. s(p); tl. gym. 
Do. 37} De do. 1-4 | Vele 14 | w. tl. 
Do. 40; Do. do. 1-4] Do. 1-4 | w. dd. 
Do. 34 | Sakhar Wed. 2 | Asani Marg 2\|w. tl. 
Do. 26 | Ambegany Thu. 6} Vele ~ 16 | w. tl. 
Kd. 
Do. 30 | Poona 24 | Khadakvasala 16 | rv. a(p); 3t; gym. 
Do. 204 | Vele Fri. 10) Do. 9} wet. | 2d. 
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Volne 
Serial No. ; Village Name. _Direction ; | Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; | Post Office ; 
Direct distance ; | Households ; Agriculturists, Distance. 
jlaneling distance | | 
i i 
7 Kuravati #tqdr ...iN; 6.0; 10.0. | 0.7; . 73; 16; 12. | Vele. 10 
| 
76 Kurtavati gdaet Ws 11.0; 25.0. | 2.1; 32; 8 5. | Do. 16 
77 «Lasiragany orfrena , . 4.0; 6.0. | 1.4; 372; 74; 21.1 Do. 6 
78 Lavhi Bk. wet q.... 3.6; 10.0. | 0.6; 202; 43; 40. | Do. 4 
79 Lavhi Kd. werq... |x. 4.4; 10.0. | 0.3; 81; 21; 17. | De. 4 
80 Magandari Arteel .... E; 9.0; 12.0. | 1.0. 255; 61; 45. | Khed Sivapur. 8 
81 Mahari Agel i 14.0. | 1.8; 47; It; 13. | Vele. 8 
82 Majaganv ATT .. a 5.0; 10.0. | 1.2; 92; 22; 25.) Do 10 
83 Malavali ateael . 4.4; 6.0. | 1.2; 259; 46; 40.1 Do 6 
84 Managanv ATT... wv 8.0; 20.0. | 4.1: 297; 65; 50. | Do. 14 
85 Merivane Axa... 4.2; 10.0. | 0.7; 206; 47; 42. | Bhor 36 
86 Meta-pilavare #e-' 4.0, 0.2; 48; 13; 10, | Vele 4 
fresrat. 
87 Mose Bk. mW 4... NW; 820# 16:0, | 3.5; 469; 104 105. | Do. 14 
88 Nigade Bk. fire &.. E; 10.4; 16.0. i 4.7;) 235; 61; 50. | Khed-Sivapur. 6 
89 Nigade Kd. farms q.' S. 7.0; 14.0. | 3.0. 43; 95 22. | Vele. 14 
90 Nigade-mosekhore NE; 7.0; 20.0. | 3.0; 190; 42; 38. | Donaje. 10 
faTs HAA | 
91 Nivi_ fret Ws 4.0; °7.0. |] 2.2; 253; 55; 40. | Vele. 5 
92 Oside stars we ' NE; 6.6:/14.0,.4 1.1; 277; 63; 60. | Donaje. 10 
93 Pabe qF +E; 2.0; 3.0. 14.6; 908; 187; 110. | Vele. 3 
94 PAl Bk. qq. SE; (3.0; 8.0. | 1.3; 192; 34; 32] Do, 4 
95 Pal Kd. weq. .. SE; 3.2; 8.0. , 1.2; 117; 30; 22. | Bhor. 20 
96 Panaget qt .. N: 6.4: 11.0. ' 0.3; 61: 12; 14, | Vele i 
97 Pangari Tatty... | SW; 10.0; 15.0. | 0.9; 28; 8; 3. | Vele, 3 
98 Pasali qraey | SWs 6.0; 8.0. 1.0; 68; 17; 18. | Do. g 
99 Phanasi fret —...; SE; 5.0; 11.0. | 0.6; 118; 27; 22. | Bhor. 22 
100 Pirhpari favt} SE: 3.2; 11.0. | 0.6; 86; 22; 15. } Do. 39 
101 Pigavi faa? i SW; 7.2; 18.0 1) 1.0; 14; 2; 5. | Vele. 3 
102 Polé tid .. Ws 7.0; 20.0. | 3.1; 259; 54; 35. | Do. 16 
103 Ranavadi wast ..,N; 6.0; 10.0. | Deserted ; Do. 10 
104 Ranjané_ iw =... | NE; 4.4; 9.0. | 3.0; 567; 110; 75. | Donaje ? 
105 Rulé Nz 5.6; 11.0. 3.9; 800; 171; 95. | Vele " 
106 Saiva Bk. avgqq....!N; 8.0; 15.0. ' 3.5; 511; 118; 120.| Do 13 
107 Sakhar arat | E; 5.4; 8.0. | 0.7; 286; 67; 48. | Bhor 35 
108 Senavadi @aaet a 5.0; 14.0. 1.0. 17; 25; 24. | Vele. 12 
109 Singaptir femme ...| W: 8.0; 14.0. 1.4; 70; 13; 18 | Do. 16 
110 Sirkoli No. 1 fare NW; 5.6; 15.0. | 2.5; 251; 61; 54. | Do 10 
aay a. g. 1 
111 Sirkoli No. 2 farz-| NW; 6.0; 15.0. | 2.6; 134; 33; 33. | Do. 12 
BAY 7. 2. re | 
112 Sonde Hirojt Aig) E; 11.0; 15.0. | 0.8; 169; 40; 50. | Bhor 10 
fzct. 
118 Sonde Karla = YS! E; 11.0; 14.0. | 0.8; 157; 41s 45. | Nasrapur. 9 
aTat | 


POONA DISTRICT 


Peta. 

Railway St.; | Weekly Bazar ; Bazar Motor Stand; | Water. Institutions and other 
Distance. Day ; Distance, Distance. information. 
eres : 
Poona 25 | Ambeganv Thu. 2 | Vele 10 | rv. tl. 
Kd. 
Do. 52 | Vele Fri, 16 | Khadakvasala 22 | w. tl. 
Do. 24; Do. do. 6 | Dapode $ w. tl. 
Do. 24 | Sakhar Wed. 2 | Asani Marg 21 Spr. tl. 
Do. 28 | Do. do. } Do. 3iw. d. 
Do. 20 | Nasrapur Sun. 8 | Karanjavane 2 | w. s(p); tl. 
Do. 57 | Vele Fri. 8 | Vele 8) w. tl. 
Do. 464) Vele do. 10 | Vele 10 | w. 
Do. 40!) Do. 6 | Vizar 1] w. td. 
Do. 35 | Ambeganv Thu. 8 | Khadakvasala 23 | spr. 
Do. 38 | Sakhar Wed. 2 | Asani Marg 5\w th. 
Do. 44 | Vele Fri. 4] Vele 4\/w. tl. 
Do. 13} Ambegany Thu. 6 | Khadakvasala 19-/ rv. 4el, 
Do. 25; Nasrapur Sun. 9 | Ambavana 2) w.. tl. 
Do. 50 | Vele Fri. 14 | Vele 14} t. tl. 
Do. 19| Do. do. 14 | Khadakyasala 19 | w. s(p); 3tl. 
Do. 50| Do, do. 5 | Vele 5] w. tl, 
Do. 19} Do. do. 14] Khadakvasala 17 | w. 2th. 
Do. 26 | Do. do. 3 | Dapode liw. s(p); 4tl, 
Do. 40! Do, do. 4 Vele 4 iw. 
Do. 40 | Sakhar Wed. 4 Asani Marg 6] w. tl. 
Do. 24 Ambeganv Thu. 3 | Khadakavasala 12} rv. 
Kd. 
Do. 51 | Vele Fri. 13 } Vele 13 | w. 
Do. 46 | Do. do. 81] Do. 8 | w. tl. 
Do. 25 | Sakhar Wed. 3; Asani Marg 3] w. tl. 
Do. 40} Do. do. 4 | Asani Marg 6 | w. tl. 
De. 51 | Vele Fri. 13 | Vele 13 | w. 
Do. 40 | Ambeganv Thu. 8 | Khadakvasala 8 | wi rv. 
Do. 24 | Vele Fri. 10 Do. 10 | rv. 
Do. 19} Do. do. 7 | Donaje 7 \w. s(p); 3¢l. 
Do. 23| Do. 7 | Khadakvasala It | r;t. a(p)s 3tl. 
Do. 28 | Ambegany Thu. 4 Do. 16 | rv. s(p); 4tl. 
Do. 32 | Local Thu. Asani Marg 3] rv. thie. 
Do. 50 | Vele Fri. 12 | Vele 12] w. 
Do. 60; Do. Fri. 16] Do. 16 | t. 
Do. 38; Ambeganv Thu. 6 | Khadakvasala 26 | w. 4. 
Kd. 

Do. 33| Do. do. 4 Do. 19 | w. 2d. 
Do. 30 | Nasrapur Sun. 6 | Ambavane 2iw 2d. 
Do. 21! Do. do. 9 Do. 2) w. td. 
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Velhe 
Serial No. ; Village Name. Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop, ; Post Office ; 
Direct distance ; Households ; Agriculturists. Distance. 
Travelling distance. 
114 Sonde-mathan’ SE; 10.0; 13.0. | 0.8; 148; 33; 32, Nasrapur 8 
ATTAT ee 
115 Sonde-saraphal @fS/E; 9.6; 15.0. | 1.1; 226; 52; 45. | Do. 8 
116 Suravada Gate... E; 7.4; 12.0. | 0.5; 226; 46; 30. | Bhor. 16 
117 Tekapole faq¥s ... W: 11.0; 30.0. | 3.9: 321; 75; 65, | Vele. 18 
118 Thanaganv srerify .... NW; 7.0; 18.0. | 1.2; 167; 43; 50, | Do. 10 
119 Vadaganv asmiq .., E; 9.0; 12.0. | 0.5; 207; 43; 37. | Bhor. 10 
120 Vadaghar 4s4<_...| NW; 5.4; 9.0. | 1.8; 309; 78; 60. | Vele. 9 
121 Vajeghar Bk. aTS7< SE; 3.0; 10.0. | 0.7; 113; 24; 16. | Do. 4 
< : 
122 VAajeghar Kd. 41faq SE; 4.0; 10,0;,| 0.8; 218; 56; 55. | Do. 3 
x: ‘ 
123 Vanjalavadi aia 10.0; 0.2;, 73; 16; 18 | Do, 10 
124 Vanjalé atv JE; (3.4: 7.0, 1 1.0; 296; 67: 60. | Do. 4 
125 Varasagianv awnig 14.0. | 2.6; 422; 87; 85. | Do. 12 
126 Varoti Bk. att 4) SW; 6.2; 10.0, | 3.3; 241; 46; 30, | Do. 8 
127 Varoti Kd, adeit@! SW; 6.0; 10.0.), 1.1; 89; 18 13. | De. 8 
128 Vele Kd. 3% q.  ../ SE; 0.4 1.0. 1.03; 258; 54; 43, | Vele Bk. 1 
129 Vele Bk. 43q. H.Q. | 0.5; 581; 118; 40, | Local. 
180 Vele Kad. (Ghera) 33 0:3; Deserted, Vele Bk. 1 
q. Fe “ae 
131 Vihir faér. | NW; 2.477300. 10N1; 175; 38. 35. | Do, 2 
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PGONA DISTRICT 


Peta, 

Railway St.; | Weekly Bazar ; Bazay Meteor Stand ; 
Distance. Day ; Distance. Distance. 
Pcona 30 Nasrapur Sun 8 | Ambavane 1 
Do. 30| Do. do =8 Do. 1 
Do 40 Do. do. {0 | Karanjavne 2 
Do. 35} Ambeganv Thu. 10 | Khadakvasala 24 

' Kd 
Do, 30 | Vele Fri. 10 Do. 18 | 
Do. 33) Nasrapur Sun. 6 | Ambavane 4 
Do, 25 | Ambeganv Thu. 1 | Vele 9 

' Kd 
Do. 40 Sekhar Wed. 4) Do. 4 
Do. 26! Do 21 De. 3 

{ 
Do, 24 | Vele Fr. 10 | Vele 10 
Do. 40! Do, do. 4 | -Vinjhar ) 
Do. 38 | Do. do. 12) Khadakvasala 12 
Do. 46; Do. do. 8) Vele 8 
Do, 45° Do. do. 8) Do. 8 
Do. 28} VeleBk. Fri, |} Wele Bk. 1 
Do. 41 | Local Pri. 1) Loeal | 
Do. 28 : Vole Bk do. 1] Vele Bk. ] 

| 
Dn 32) Do do 2{"De 2 


Water. 


Institutions and other 
information. 
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a(p); 2tl. 
2tl.; ¢. 


tl. 

s(p); tL. 
2d. 

211, 


s(p); tl. 
th. 


s(p) ; Meirgai Fr. (Friday) after Meh. 
Sud, 45. 

tl. 
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{In this index diacritical marks have been avoided, although in certain chapters many of 
the place names and other words are marked diacritically in the text.) 


PAGE 
Abadabi sis -. 138 
Abat =e .. = =213 
Adilshahis of Bijapur .. as 49 
Adolescents’ Welfare Society, 

Poona 595, 606 
After-care Hostel, Poona .. 489 
Afzul Khan, death of, oc 50 
Aga Khan "Palace, Poona -. 650 
Agarabatii, manulacture of, .. 294 
Agricultural College, Poona 510, 552, 650 


Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act 
(1939) .. 318 
Agricultural Department .. 509-15 
Agricultural Assistants 509-10, 512 
Agricultural College, Poona 510, 552, 650 
Agricultural College Dairy .. Sil 

Agricultural Engineering, Joint 
Director of, -. 5211 

Agricultural Enginecring-—~ 

(mechanical cultivation, lift 

irigation, boring, — water- 

findiny machine, erection of 

and repairs to oil engines, 

oil engine training class, soil 
conservation) .. .. ole 
Agricultural officers .. . 09-12) 
Agricultural School, Manjri « a ee 


Agricultural Statistician 512 
Assistant District Agricultural 
Ofticers 509 
boring (and Boring Engineer). 511 
cattle-breeding .. BLa 


Central Poultry Farm, Kirkee .. 514 
Compost Development Officer .. 512 
dairy development (and Dairy 
Developraent Officer) .. (914-5 
demonstration and extension . 509-10 
Deputy Directors 509, 510 
Director of Agriculture 309 
District: Agricultural sae func- 


tions ot, 509, 513 
Ganeshk hind Fruit. ” Experiment 
Station, Kirkee .. .. 510 
Land bnprovement Board 512 
litt irrigation = (and Assistant 
Agricultural PRaeee in 
charge } 511 
Livestuck Expert to Coverninent, 
functions of, 512 
mechanical ‘cultivation (and 


Foreman Supervisor in charge). 511 
oi) engines (erection, repairs, and 


training class) ., 512 
organization 509 
Potato Research Station, Vadgaon- 

Kashirnbey 510 
poultry dev élopment “(and Poultry 

Development Officer) 514 
research .. S510 


Rice-breeding Station, "Vadgaon .. $510 
Sheep- breeding Farm, Bhamburda. 513 
sheep development (and Sheep 
Development Officer) 513 
soil conservation (and Sub- divi- 
sional Soil Conservation Officer, 
Poona} ae -. 512 
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PAGE 
Agricultural Department—conid. 
Soil Physicist 512 
Water-finding machine (and Agri- 
cultural Officer in charge) .. 511 


Agricultural Engineering, Joint 
Director of, .. 511 
Agricultural implements .. 222-6 
eam harrow oe -. 224 
harrow ihe .. 224 
hoes a .. 224-5 
miscellaneous - .. 225-6 
ploughs are .. 222-3 
secd-drills (pabhar) we 223 
water-lifls 223-4 


Agricultural labourer, standard of life 


oe - 


of, 
Agricultural Marketing— 
Director (also functions of) .. 524-5 


Market committces .. .. «©8225 
Regulated markets (Baramati, 
Khed and Manchar) .. §25 
Agricultural operations . 217-21 
cleaning the field .. .. =—«218 
crop protection ei -. 220 
earthing up oa .. 219 
harvesting - o» 220-1 
interculturing bs .. «219 
irrigation id «+ 220 
manuring oe .. 218 
ploughing .. 237-8 
prepacation for market se 221 
pulverization “% .. 218 
sowing on .. 218-9 
storing 7, -» 224 
threshing ane .» 22] 
top dressing i .. 220 
weeding -. 219 
Agriculiur: ral Produce Markets Act .. 525 
Agricultural progress .. 433-4 
Agricultural Statistician .. 512 
Agriculture 169-264 
agricultural implements ..) 222-6 
agricultural operations ». 217-21 


cereals (see Cereals), 
condiments and spices (see Con- 
diments and Spices), 


crop rotations .. 247-8 
crops, tood and non-food .. 181-2 
diseases .. 244-7 


drugs and narcotics "(see Drugs 


and Narcotics). 


famines: a chronological record 
(1397-1948 ) ae .. 259-64 
fibres we .. 206-07 
fruits .. 215-7 
fruits and vegetables | .. 207-17 
holdings Sud .. 183-90 
intercultares a .. 248 
irrigation ee . . 229-38 
land utilisation - .. 177-80 
livestock sae .. 226-9 
manures 35 . . 239-40 
occupations allied to agriculture, 
population cued in, . I 
oilseeds (see Oi ere) 
pests -« 240-4 


ii 


Agricullture—conid. 


population, agricultural » 171 

pulses (see Pulses), 

rainfall ae 172 

rural wages 252-8 

seasons 173 

seed supply 238-9 

shift to Ton aunloaleseal employ- 

ment a .. 166-7 

soils 174-6 

State assistance ee 840-1 

sugarcane (sce Saepreene): 

tenancy .. 250-2 

tenures . » 248-50 

vegetables a .. 209-14 
Agri-Horticultural Society of 

Western India : 584, 585 
Ajwan seed a 205 
Akhadas and Talims . 145-6 
Akshut procession a 87 
Alandi 609 
Ala-ud-din Hasan Cangu Bahamani. 44 
Ala-ud-in Khilji ie 43 
Ale (see Ginger), 

Ali Adilshah (Bijapur) AT 
All-India Radio, Poona 396 
Alluvial soil (see Soils). 

Alshi (see Linseed). 

Alu (grcen-leaved caladium) 209 
Aluminium ware, manufacture of, 270-3 
Alvi (common cress) 214 
Amaranth, eatable 214 
Ambadi (see Hemp, brown). 
Ambarkhana, Poona A 651 
Ambe (Mango) ‘ OF 
Amrit-Rao Peshwa : 56 
Amriteshvar temple, Poona 651 
Ananas (pine apple) 247 
Anandashrarma, Poona 651 
Ananta Chaturdashi -» 183, 
Anath Balikashram, Poona 592 
Anath Hindu Mahilashram, 

Poona 594, 601 
Anath Vidyarthi Griha, Poona 593, 597-8 
Ancestors feasted, < 183 
Andhli-Kosimbira : 137 
Angres of Kolaba ‘ 52 
Animistic: Deities 128 
Anjeer (fig) : Q15 
Artificial Limb Centre, Poona oe 
Apple, custard 


ae Q17 
Arati (waving of lamps) 97, 106, 184, 135 
Architecture-- 


modern buildings 78 
badas 
Armed Forces Medical College, 

Poona 651 
Arogya Mandal, Poona. 569, 597 
Ashtavarna rites . ily 
Athangule rite F 83 
Atya-patya, a 140 
Aurangabad made over to the 

Nizam 54 
Aurangzeb : policy in relation to 
Shivaji 50 
Avasari Budrukh 610 
Axe 2s ». 225 
Ayurveda Mahavidyalaya, Poona. 


556, 568, 652. 


INDEX 
PAGE 
Backward Class Department .. 578-81 
Assisant Backward Class 
Officers : 578, 579 
Assistant Backward Class Welfare 
Officer for Poona District 578 

Backward Class Committee, 

Poona — district (and its 
functions ) 580 

Backward Class Officers, Bombay 
State 578 

Backward Classes, ‘classification 
of, .. 578 

Harijan Sevak Sangh, Dhulia .. 58] 

hostels for backward classes ., 579 

measures for the up-lift of back- 

ward classes ‘ 579 

organisation 578 
Badishep (see Fennel, “ sweet). 

Bahadur Shah (Gujarat) 46 
Bahiroba Nala (Poona drainage). . 643 

Bahamuani, Ala-ud-din Hasan 

Gangu sé es 44 
Bahamani kingdom (1347-1490). . 44 
Baha amani, Mahammad Shah ‘ 44 
Bahamani, Mahammad Shah (i). 45, 46 
Bahule, 24 .. 87, 95 
Beingan (Brinjal) 212 
Baithaka exercise . 145 
Baji Rao I: Dakshina fund ‘is 

coutinued 2 52 
Bai Rao TW 

Maratha rule comes to an end in 

Poona with his defeat by the 
British (1817) .. 56 

protege of the English 56 

Yestores revenue-farning, ; 56 

story GF sad political insecurity, 

financial exactions and social 

disturbances . 55-6 
Bajri (spiked millet). . 192 
Bakeries 294 
Bakshindabaksha, pame given by 

Aurangzeb for Sinhagad : 51 
Balaji Baji Rao: revenue and judi- 

cial reforms : 53 
Balaji Vishwanath 52 
Balipratipada 134 
Baluta system .. 452 
Balutedars 256, 452. 
Bamboo products, manufacture of, 294-5 
Banana ‘ 216 
Bandharas 9-10, 239-3 
Banesvara 610 
Bangles, retail trade in, 37 
Banking, indigenous 317-8 
Banks— 

co-operative .. 320-7 

joint stock 327-39 ; “Tist of, 328, 

Land Mortgage ., .. 823-4 
Baramati 610 
Barbers 398 
Barley (jae) 194 
Barse, naming ceremony 85 
Batata (potato) +» 209 
Beam harrow ie s. 994 
Beam Wireless Receiving Station, 

Dhond ret oe 396 
Beam Wireless Transmitting Sta. 

tion, Dighi .. 896 
Bedar made over to the Nizam ., 54 
Bedase a 611 


INDEX 


PAGE 
Beggars Department (see Juvenile 


and Beggars Department, 
pp. 485-9). 

Belhe ha . 611 
Bel-bag temple, Poona .. ©6852 
Bene Isracls $3 .. 147 
Betel leaf ie -. 201 
Betrothal (vagnischaya) 98-9, 105 
Bhadalvadi tank oe .. 287 
Bhadli (a cereal) - -. 192 
Bhaibunds a .. 159 
Bhairava os .. = 195 
Bhairi, Nizariwul-Mulk 45, 46 
Bhaje se ». 611 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 

tute, Poona or 548, 652 
Bhangrias (Raghu and Bapu) 63 
Bhau Khare, a rebel leader $ 63 
Bharat Itihas Samshodhak Mandal, 

Poona ie 548, 653 

Bharat Scouts and Girl Guides 598, 599 
Bhaubija Ae .. 185 
Bhavani = ~ 195 
Bhavini’s temple, Poona .. 653 
Bhuimug (sce Groundnut). 
Bhendi (lady’s finger) seo, 218. 
Bhimashankar we .. 61h 
Bholeshvar temple .. ae 6 
Bhor a . ABTS 
Bhosari wih .. WBE 
Bidi-- 

manufacture of tie .. Peon 

retail trade in, os .. "869 
Bid province, Poona as part of, .. 45 
Bill hook aa -. «= 
Birds (seg Fauna), .. .. OFF 
Biroka san .. ee 
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Biryani ae ct 154 
Biscuit, manufacture of, .. 269-70 
Black grant (acid) .. .. 199 
Blacksmiths “ue .. 804-05 
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Blinc man’s bhefF 137 
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bhadli . 199 
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rala ip - 195 
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vari “ 195 
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chaula Pe 85 
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marriage ee 105 
marriage (reformed) - 110-11 
naming . 85 
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Chatuhshringi, Poona .. 653 
Chaturmas, fasting .. .. 120 
Chaula ceremony 53 ae 85 
Chavand Fort aie .. 614 
Chacdis .. 895 
Chavli (a leafy vegetable) 214 
Chemical Laboratory (National), 

Poona ... 664 
Chemicals, manufacture of, 274-6 
Chenduphalt it .. 139 
Chhatti ne . ee 
Chilly a .. 205 
Chimnaji Jadhav, a rebel leader .. 63 
Chinchavad 615 
Chiplunkar Memorial “Hall, Poona. 662, 
Cholera 566 
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Ashram, Poona Si .. 655 
Christians, Indian ‘ 15152 
Chuka (bladder dock) .- 294 
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Circle Inspectors, duties of, .. 450 
Circle Officers, duties of, .. 450 
Circumcision ae 148 
Citrus fruits =a .. 216 
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Civil marriage, incidence of, a 112 
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dew and fog a s 18 
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rainfall ss xe 12 
sea-hreeze og os 16 
seasons as ae 11 
temparature 13-4 
thunder stonns, squalls, ete... 18 
winds (surface) .. ak 16 
Cloth, retail trade in, .- 869 
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Club of Maharashtra, Poona .. 655 
Collector’s functions~ 
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Co-operative Department 521-6. 
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Act 525 
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Poona 521 
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Copperware— 
manufacture of, .. .. 270-8 
retail trade in, .. 870-1 
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‘Cotton .. 207 
Cotton fabrics, weaving of, . . 807-09 
Cotton Markets Act (1927) .. 848 
Council Hall, Poona .. .. 656 
Cows a ve)” 0 
‘Cress, common ee .. 214 
Crops— 
acreage in various eaubas re 19 
food and non-food . .» 18-2 
protection we ie a 
rotations ae «+ 247-8 
Crowbar + = 225 
Cucumber~- 
common a wa 212 
sharp cornered 21) 
Cusrow Wadia Institute of Electri- 
cal Technology, Poona .. 558 
Cutlery, retail trade in, .. 870 
Cycle shops .. 870 
Dabhades : set up Dakshina Fund. 52 
Dadaji Kondades, reforms of, .. 49 
Dagadi Bridge, Poona .» 6387 
Dakshina Fund oi .. 52,62 
Dalimb (pomegranate) ». 215 
Damaji Thorat plunders Poona... 51-2 
Dances ess .. 141-5 
dindl oe .. 144 
pondhala .. 142 
adaga or bhondala, . -. IAL 
jhimmas =e +» 145 
kadakalaksmi oe ». 148 
lezim ae +. 148 
mahalaksmi 2 . 142 
phugadi is .. 145 
tipri. and goph Pee .. 144 
Danda exercise oe .. 145 
Dang chavli (a pulse) -. 198 
Dapodi a .. 615 
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615 
David Sassoon Infirm Asylum 502, 604-5 
Death and funeral rites— 


Bene Israels .. 149-50 
Hindus sé -. 112-9 
Muslims 156-7 
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Act, 1879 818 
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Deccan Gymkhana, Poona 655 
Defence Academy _ (National), 
Khadakvasla 5 . 664.5 
Dehu .. 616 
De Nobili College, Poona .. 657 
Deo-pratistha .. 105 
Depressed Classes Mission Society. 593-7 
Devak . 98, 105 
Devapuja (image-worship) .. Wa 
Devgiri (Yadav dynasty) .. 48, 44 
Dharmashastra, history of, aie 94 
Dharmashalas .. 895 
Dhendshi (a root vegetable) ~. 211 
Dhoti: mode of wearing oe 3 
Dhiilavad .. 186 
Diler Khan: besieges Purandar .. 50 
Dindi dance 144 
Dipabai, sister of Jagpalrao Naik 
Nimbalkar 4T 
Dipavali holiday 134 
~ Dispensaries (see Medical Depart- 
ment). 
Diseases of crops wa .. 244.7 
bungdi (ring diseases and 
viruses ) <s .. 245 
bhuri—powdery mildew of 
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kajli (see danekani) ~. 244 
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karpa (blast of rice) .. «245 
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khaira (citrus canker) ~. 246 
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rust of, 245. 
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District (and Sessions) Judge .. 470 
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Dumb and Deaf Uplift Society 594, 604 
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Economic prospects 433-6 
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Defectives, schools for, 548. 
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Director of Education .. 587 
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Drawing examinations .. 542, 
Educational Inspector, Poona 
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Inspector of Visual Education .. 537 
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Fennel sia 205 
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Fertilizers ang .. 240 
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dipavali or divali ., .. 184 
Ganesha chaturthi .. . 132 
Fibre products, manufacture of, ,. 298-9 
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area under -- te . 206 
cotton se eos. 2206 
hemp, brown (ambadi) .. 207 
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money-lenders , . 818-20 
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State assistance to agriculture .. 340-1 
State assistance to industry 341-2 
Fireworks, manufacturers of 400-01 
Firewood, retail trade in, .. 869 
Fire temple, Poona .. ‘ 658 
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habitat, .. 82-8 
methods of catching ; 37 
species, ‘ .. 83-7 
Fit person institutions F 489 
Fisheries, development of, 87 
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Flour mills nn, 
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Forest Utilization Officer as 
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miscellaneous 2 
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Goph .. 144 
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Halad ceremony ae we 96 
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Hardware, retail trade in, .. «871 
Harik (a cereal) ie .. 194 
Haritalika ws .. 1823 
Harrow * .. 224 
Uarvesting By .. 220-21 
Hawkers i .. 874-5 
Head-dress— 
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Maharashtrian ee a 79 
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ilatakeshvar ae i 5 
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Sabhy: adi 2, 

Sakhupathar a a 6 
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Tamhini oe a 4 
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Hinduism se .. Lg 
Hingne Stree Shikshan Sanstha 

659, 599, 659 
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British period, 59-67—boundaries 
of the district, 67; Commis- 
sioner for Central Division, 
64; considerable administrative 
progress, 66; judicial adminis- 
tration, 61; lot of the common 
people, 62; military adminis- 
tration, 61; panchayat system 
of justice, 62; Poona as head- 
quarters of British Army and 
Southern Command, 65 ; 
Poona as headquarters of 
departments, 66; Poona as 
India’s monsoon capital 
(proposal), 65; Poona as 
pioneer in local self-govern- 
ment, 67; Poona as venue of 
the Legislative Council (July 
1862), 65; Poona in recent 
times, 65; private benefac- 
tions, 66; Ramoshis and Kolis, 
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British period—-contd. 
unrest among, 62, 63, 64; 
reactions in Poona of the great 
rebellion of 1857, 63; revenue 
administration, GL; rayatwari 
system of land re venue, 61. 

Hindu period, = 41-3—Buddhist 
influence (2nd century A.D.), 
42; Chalukyas, Rashtrakutas 
and Yadavs, 43; Junnar, role 
of, 42; foreign influence (up 
to ond century A.D.), 43; 
Vedishri, king of Dakshina- 
patha, 42. 

Maratha period, _52-9—adminis- 
trative systera of ‘ie Marathas, 
57; Baji Rao [, 52; Baji Rao 
II as a protege of the British, 
56; Baji Rao IL restores 
revenue-furning, 56; Balaji 
Baji Rao : revenue reforms, 58 ; 
Balaji Viswanath ; reforms, 52 ; 
Pair Shinde’s exactions, 
55; Holkar plunders Poona, 
55; Madhavrao Peshva, a pro- 
gressive administrator, 53; 
Nana Fadnavis, 55; Nizam 
invades Maratha territory, 53 ; 
Nizam invades Poona, Ram- 
shastri as chief judge, 54. 

Muslim period, —43-52—Ala-ud- 
din Bhilji, 43-4; Aurangzeb 
conquers Poona, 51; 
Bahamani kingdom (1347- 
1490 =AJ).), 44; . Bhonsle 
family : internecine warfare 
between members, 51; Dadaji 
Kondadeo introduces _ new 
system of revenue demand and 
the Fasli yeur, 49; Windus in 
administrative services, 46; 
Junnar under a Sarnaik, 45 ; 
Koli revolt, 50; Mahmud 
Gawan: centralized govern- 
ment, 45; Malik Ahamad : 
establishinent of | Nizamshahi 
of Ahmednagar, 46; Malik 
Ambar, 2dniinistrative reforms 
of, 47; Malik-ut-Tujar : 
attempt to resettle villages, 
45; Mughals (17 century), 47 ; 
Muhammadanism, influence of, 
44; Muhammad Tughlag, 44 ; 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Bhairi (1477), 
45; Poona and Supa as Jagirs 
of the Bhonsles, 47; Poona 
as u separate sarkar, 46 ; Poona 
becomes centre of movements 
in Maharashtra, 52; Poona 
as part of Bid province, 45; 
Poona rased jo the ground, 
(1635), 48; “‘ scorched earth” 
policy in Poona, 47; Poona 
under the Nizamshahis, 4 
Political ferment in Deccan 
after Sambhaji, 51; Raja 
Maloji Bhonsle, 47 ; Sambhaji : 
sorry tale of exactions, 51; 
Shahaji Bhonsle changes his 
allegiance, 48 ; Shivaji, 
mansubdar under Mughal 
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importance of, F 163. 
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Shetphal a ea 9 
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Lal Mahal 49 
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assessment, basis of, .. 492 
Bhor survey records .. 494 
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Circle Inspectors .. .. 493 
City survey .. 494 
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tendent of, 494 
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ings 494 
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staff Sa .. 493 
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Records 493, 494 
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tration ae . 488-53 
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Collector (see Collector) 438-44 
Collector’s Office .. .. 444.5 
District Registrar .. 443 
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men’s Board ae . 443 
inams 440 
land revenue collections, statis 

tics of, -. 499 
Local self-government : functions 

of Collector «. 442 
Mahalkaris aus ~. 446 
Mamlatdars 446 
Non-agricultural assessment, fixa- 

tion of 498 
Patil (village headinan) .. 451 
Prant = Officers (see Prant 

Officers ). 

Rural Development Board 443 
Talathi a 452 
village servants 452 
Land Revenue Cade (1879) 251 
Lands, jirayut and bagayat (see 
Land Utilization). 
Land _ utilization— 
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area urder different crops 180 
cropped area 179 
forests 178 
lands, jirayat and bagayat 178 
land utilization 177 
wastelands, culturable 179 
Langadi a 140 
* Lapandava 137 
Lasun (see Garlic). 
Laundries 403 
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Lavanis : 146 
Law College, Peona . "553, 661 
Learned professions .. . 408-06 
arts, letters aud science 403 
education and research 40:4 
Jaw 404 
medicine » 405-08 
Leather goods— 
mannfacture of, . 302-03 
tetail trade in, 371-2 
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Leper Hospital, Kondhwa 561 
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Lezim 145 
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Lime, kagdi 216 
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Livestock ay 226-9 
breeding 228 
breeding centres 228 
buffaloes ws 297 
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prices 229 
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Sheep-breeding Farm, Poona 228 
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statistics ‘ 226-7 
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Loan companies -_ -. 885 
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ment - .. 458-67 
District Local Board ‘(see District 
Local Board). 
evolution of local  self-govern- 


ment «. 45% 
functions of Collector 441 
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Village panchayats (see Village 
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Poona ~. Sal 
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Poona 5358. 
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Arogya Mandal, Poona .. 569 Munj (see Upanayana), 
Ayurvedic Mahavidyalaya, Municipulities— ae 
Poona ive -. 543 Alandi oa ..  ~—609 
‘Civil Hospital, Poona (see also area = .. 454 
Sassocn Hospitals) .. &bd8 audit of Local Fund accounts |. 458 
‘Civil Surgeon, Poona .. cas Baramati adi .. 610 
dispensaries ah .. 562 Bhor | = .. §=©612 
hospitals ee .. 562 constitution ie .. 455 
Infectious Diseases Hospital, control by Collector, Director of 
Poona oa .. 561 local Authorities and State 
Leper Hospital, Kondhwa .. 561 Government A .. 458 
Medical College... -» 563 Dhond (Daund) .., .. 615 
Mental IIospital, Yeravada .. 560 functions, obligatory and 
organization on +» 558 optional ae .. 455-6 
Seva Sadan Society. . .» 560 Indapur - .. 617 
subsidised medical practitioners. 562 Jejuri ‘a .. 617 
Surgeon General... 559, 561 Junnar ~ .. $619 
training institutions ae 563 Kirkee  cantonment (see also 
‘uberculosis Hospital, Aundh .. 561 Poona as a Military Centre 
Village-aid centres .. .» = 62, under Poona, pp. 648-49 and 
“Medical work, Christian 1. 153 _ for Objects see Poona) .» 649 
Medicines, retail trade in, +» 872 list of municipalities .. = 6454 
Melon “a -. 211 Lonavle se .. 693-4 
Melon, water ae »«. 211 municipal boroughs; distinction 
Mental Hospital, Yeravda .. 560 between municipal boroughs 
Merchants, standard of life of, .. 426-7 and municipalities .. 489 
Metal utensils, retail trade in, .. 870-1 Poona 627-78 


Poona Cantonment (see also 


Meteorological Department Obser- 
. 555, 662 Poona _as a Military Centre 


vatory, Poona 


Methi oe ot 214 under Poona, pp. 648-9, and 
Mhasoba we .. 1296 for Objects see Poona) -. 648-9 
Milk, production of, .. .. 407-10 population — -. 454 
Mimamsa Vidyalaya, Poona. 543, 551 Sasvad ‘te -» 681 
Minerals a a 11 Sirur wie ~. 683 
‘Mint A -. 214 Talegaon-Dabhade ., -. 684 
Mirchi (see Chilly). taxation, powers of, .. 487 
Missionary work, Christian .. 158 Murarpant, minister of Bijapur -., 49 
Mohari os a. 214 


Murtaza II { Nizamshah ) sed AT 
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‘Musical instruments— 
Makers and repairers of, -» 406 
Mrdanga a2 -» 144 
Tabla is 1. 144 
Tala nS ~. 144 
Vina Se 144 
Muslims, groups among, .. 158 
Mutha Canals «. 284-5 
Mustard ie .. 214 

Nachani (Nagli) as ie 195 
Naga-Panchami .. 1380 
Nagarik Sanghatana Samiti 595, 605-6 
Nagar Vachan Mandir, 591, 599 
Nageshvar’s temple, Poona -. 663 
Nag Naik (Kondbuna fort) fe 44 
Nagli or 195 
Nagvel (see Betel Leaf). 

Nag zari Nala (Poona drainage) . 643 
Nahapana, Kshatrapa king wh 43 
Namaskara, Surya io .. «145 
Naming ceremony a 85 
Nana Darbare, a rebel leader ee 63 
Nana Fadravis we an 55 
Nana Vada, Poona... .. 663 
Nandishraddha 98 
Nane Ghat (as a highway of com- 
munication ) are 41 
Nangar (sve Plowghs ). 
Nangri (see Ploughs), 

- Nanoli ae .. IGZE 
Narak-chaturdasi P. .. AEE 
Narali-Purnima se .. ee 
Narapatgir temple, Poona * -» 663 
Narasingpur his s+ 625 
Narayangad as «. 6B 
Narayanmaharaj Bet .. .. €bg 

Narsoba’s temple, Poona 664 
National Cadet Corps 544, 99 
National Chemical Laboratory, 

Poona oe .. 664 
National Def ence Academy, 

Khadakv: asia a 364 


National Tilak University, 
Natural Resources— 


Fauna (see Fauna) -. 24-40 

Fish ine .. 32-37 

Forests (see Forests) .. 20-4 
Navalakh Umbre ae .. 626 
Navaratra ang ae 138 
Navy Ship Shivaji, Indian .. 646 
Nigerseed -» 201 
Nira Canal Co-ope rative Purchase 

and Sale Union, Ha. .. 849 
Nira Canals +. 285-7 
Nirvangi -. 626 
Nivadungya Vithoba’s temple, . 

Poona : a 665 
Nizam Shah, Hussein’ fue 47 
Nizamshahis— 

administration si .. 46,47 

dynasty ice 4G 

Mughals, invasion by, : AT 
Nizamn-ul-Mulk Bhairi : 45, 46 


Nowrosjee Wadia College, Poona. "551, 665 
Nurul Huda, Movlvi of Poona, 
detained during the Ereat rebellion 


of 1857 7 Ae 63 
‘Naya Panchayats— 

appeals sie -» ATTY, 

constitution oe .. 465 

powers ee .. 465 
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Obsequies, Hindu, .. +. 114-6 
Occupations— é 

shift in, «. 164 

small-scale and village .. 484 

Odhani 155 


Oil Ghani Training Centre, Poona. 527 


Oilseeds— 199-201 
area under, aces 
castorseed (erandi) 200 
groundnut (bhuimug) +» 200 
linseed (javas or alshi) 200 
nigerseed (karle or khurasani) . . 201 
pressing of, 308 
satllower (kardai or kusumba) 201 
sesamum (til) ‘ «=. 201, 

Ojhar -. 626 

Omkaresvar’s temple, ‘Poona «. ©6665 

Onion ee »» 210 

Oranges—~ 
Mandarin is ~. 216 
sweet oe -» 216 

Ornaments— ct : 81-2 
child soe ae 82 
ear, female , 82 
head, female ie 82 
male. os on 81 
Muslim Ss »» 155 
neck, female oe a 82 
nose, female ‘ 82 
Sindhi Hindus ‘ 160 

Other Occupations— 
barbers ais .. 898 
domestic service ., 399-400 
firework manufacturers .. 400-01 
grain-roasters ‘ «. 401 
hotels and restaurants -. 401-03 
iron works es ~. 410 
laundries A -. 403 
learned professions. -» 403-06 
mattress and pillow makers .. 406-07 
miik-production é .. 407-10 
motor body builders and 

repairers -. 410-12 
musical instruments, makers of, 406 
public administration .. 897-8 
religion a +. 412 
tailoring Sa ++ 412-3 
tinsiniths » = 418 
turban and cap makers 414 
unearned income, pesong living 

on, -. 412 

Ova (see Ajwan seed), 

Oxen worshipped ou »» Il 

Pabal wh .. 626 

Pabhar (seed drill) ., «» 223 

Publicity, Directorate of, +. 588-9 

Paddy suil, (see Soils), 

Paints, manufacture of, ss 280 

Palasdev »-. * 626 

Padwal (snake gourd) 212 

Pan (see Betal leaf), retail trade 
in, a 369 


Panchaleshvara temple, Poona .. 665 
Panchvi 


. oa 84, 

Panjarpol a 592, 594, 607 

Papaya (popai) oi .. 216-17 
Paper-~ 

manufacture of, 280-1, 303-04 


Research Centre,. +» 628 
Parasnath temples 


os 666 
Parasurambhau College, Sir, .. 666 
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and Gardens, Directorate 
‘of 


Parks 


of, 
Agri-Horticultural 
Western India 
Bund Gardens, Poona 
Director of Parks and Gardens. 
Empress Botanical Gardens, 
Poona 
Ganeshkhind 
Garden sis 
Gardens in Poona . ate 
Superintendent, Government 
garden at Ganeshkhind F 
Parnakuti, Poona i 
Parthians, inHuence . of, 
century, A.D. 
Parvar (a fruit vegetable) ee 
Parvati hill and temples, Poona .. 
Parvati lake, Poona 
Passes— 
Ambayni 
Amboli 
Katraj 
Nance an 
Patil (village head- man) 
Patwardhan Memorial Hall, Poona. 
Patwardhans ally themselves with 
the Nizam si 2% 
Pavta (a pulse) me ie 
Pea (vatana) a6 ate 
Peaks— 
Ahupe 
Bhamchander 
Bhatrasi 3 
Bhimashankar 
Chavand 8 
Dhak ie 
Dhavleshvar a 
Dhumalwadi 
Dipat oe 
Guruduhi a 
Hadsar 
Harichandragada 
Hatakeshvar 
Jivdhan 
Kharepathar 
Koiri 
Koludat 
Kudwa 
Kudeshwar 
Lohagad 
Mahadeo ro 
Majgaon os 
Malhargad os 
Mandvi 
Nag-phani score ‘hood, Duke's s 
Nose) F 
Nuarayangad 
Naypha 
Pondi 
Purandar 
Rajmachi ee 
Saltar ve 
Shivner mae 
Shinga Ste 
Sinhagad ss 
Sudhagad ae Se 
Tamhini fa a 
Tikona nae 33 
Tung ee eed 
Vajragad : 
Visapur 
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Pedlars és .. 855 
Peru (guava) 217 
Peshava Udyana, Poona City 644, 668 
Pests— 240-44 
ambyavaril bhirud (mango steam 
bover ) 242, 
ambyavaril tudtude (man go 
hoppers) Te A 242 
bhatachya lomya — kurtudnarya 
alya (swarming caterpillars). 241 
bin pankhi tol (wingless  grass- 
hoppcr) 241 
dalimbavaril surasa (pomegranate 
fruit borer) .. 242 
devi (scale insect) . . 242 
drakenayart uddya (grape-vine 
beetle) 243 
joari- cal khodkida (jowar stem 
borer } bf .. 242 
khekade (crab) : .. 241 
mata (vegetable aphids) .. 248. 
mulya kurtadnarya alya {cut 
worn) Sie .. 243 
phal mashi (fruit fly) .. 243 
phalatil rasa shoshanart mashi 
(fruit-sucking moth) 243 
pikavaril kajve (blister beetles). 241 
tambde mungle (red ants) 243 
thrips ae ~. 248 
tomato pokharnari ali (tomato 
fruit-borer ) “is .. 244 
trindhanyachi pane  katarnarya 
alya (army worms) Gd 241 
undir (rat) ae .. 244 
usanche shede pokharnari ali 
( sugarcane ep shoot-borer).. 242. 
usavaril  khodkida (sugarcane 
stem-borer ) .. 241-2 
usavaril tudtude ay sugarcane 
leaf hoppers) 3 242, 
valvi (white ants) . ; 244 
vanar (monkey) .. .. 244 
twangi poxharnart ali (brinjal 
fruit-borer ) ; .. 244 
wild animals 244 
Phare-mare 139 
Phugadi dance. - 145. 
bhui 145 
ekahatachi 145. 
lolana a .. 145 
Phule Market, Poona .. G44, 668. 
Physical features 
aspects 4 wie 2. 
boundaries 6s cs 1 
central belt a $ 
climate (see Climate) .. ILl-19- 
eastern belt ; 3 
geology 10. 
hills (see I1ills), 
lakes (see Lakes). 
passes (sce Passes). 
peaks (see Peaks). 
river systems (sce Rivers). 
sub-divisions es 1-2 
western belt 2: 
Pick axe 2 225 
Piecegoods, wholesale trade in, .. 862. 
Pimpri : 627 
Pine apple 217 
Pithori: Amatvasya 131 
Pitrpaksha 133. 
Placenta, disposal of, 84 
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Plague ie -. 566 
Plastics, manufacture of, -. 282 
Players, choosing of, .. .. 187 
Ploughing a -« 217-8 
Ploughs— we +» 222-3 
iron ploughs ie ~. 222 
steam traction ploughs oe 223 
Pokla (a leafy vegetable) .. 214 
Police Department— .. -- 473-81 
Anti-corruption branch ~. 478 
armed police: duties, training, 
etc, ae sas 477 
Assistant Superintendents .. 475-6 
constables as .- 476-7 
constables ie .» ATT 
crime figures 2% .. 478 
Deputy Inspectors General of 
Police ae .. 474 
Deputy Superintendents .. 475-6 
duties; war time and other .. 477 
head constables a +. «ATT 
Home Deputy Superintendent.. 474 
Home Guards .» 479-80 


Inspector General of Police «ATA 


Inspectors a .. 476 
Intelligence Branch.. .. 474 
literacy es .. _ 45% 
Motor vehicles and wireless 
sets ais Peis 
organization ee . ee 
Prohibition Act, enforcement 
of, ihe we | ATT 
Prosecuting staff .. .. 479 
Railway police . .- 4TB 
recruitment ee .. ie 
Reserve Constabulary .. A478 
Selection committee for  recruit- 
ment ou .. ere 
strength of the police .. 474-5 
Superintendents of Police 474, 475 
Sub-Divisional police officers .. 474 
Sub-Inspectors ie -- AB 
unarmed police % .. “A 
Village defence parties .. 480-1 
Village police ie .. 479 
Pomegranate ot ~» 215 
Poona*— a .. 627-78 
Aurangzeb sets his will to the 
task of reducing the Poona 
territory 3 _ 50 
Aurangzeb determined to consoli- 
date his authority 51 


Bridges, 637-38 ; Dagadi Bridge, 
637 ; Fitzgerald Bridge, 
687; Holkar Bridge, 638; 
Jamshetjee Bund, 637; Kum- 
bhar Ves Dharan, 687; Lakdi 
Bridge (now Sambhaji Bridge), 
6388: Railway bridges, 637 ; 
Sambhaji Bridge (formerly 
Lakdi Bridge), 638; Shivaji 
Buen 638 ; Wellesley Bridge, 
637. 
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Poona*—contd, 
Burial grounds -» 646 
Centre of all important move- 
ments in Maratha territory 
under Peshva Balaji Vishwa- 
nath (1714)... we 52 
Cantonment areas .. . « 648-50 
climate and rainfall .. 627 
cremation grounds ., .. 646 
Dhanaji Jadhav reconquers, fe 51 
District Central Co-operative 
Bank Lid. a -. 9326 
drainage is +» 642.8 
economic prospects .. 488-6 
famine (1803-04) .. Me 56 
fire service 4 .. 645 
fires in recent years. . .. 646 
Garden, pp. 643-44—Bun 


Garden, 585, 648, 653 ; Empress 
Botanical Garden, 585, 643, 
657; Jijamata Garden, 644; 
Peshva Udyana, 644 ; Sambhaji 
Udyana, 644; Shivaji Tan 
Garden, 644; Somavar peth 
garden, 644, 

headquarters of British army and 
Southern Command 7 65 

headquarters of Poona district 
under Aurangzeb and renamed 


“ Muhiabad ’ ie - 51 
Holkar plunders... os 55 
importance as a centre .. 627 
Khan Jahan conquers, 2% 51 
mango trees planted by Baji 

Rao II =e Ae 
memorial halls ws -. 662 
markets 7 .. 644-5 
military centre re -. 646 


Municipal Corporation--constitu- 
tion, 631-2; growth, 630; 
Municipal Transport, 393-4; 
powers, 633; receipts and 
expenditure, 633-4; taxes, 
rates of, 634. 

Nizam invades, i 51, 58, 54 

Objects of Interest (see Objects 
alphabetically arranged at 
pp. 650-78). 

peths—number of properties in 
them and annual rateable 
value, 629; old peths, 628. 

population, — 629-division by 
classes, 630; division by 
{ a religion and (ii) language, 


toads ie .. 634-6 
Satara Chhattrapati: authority 
established in Poona a 52 
standard of life .. 415-21 
towers of silence .. .. 646 


(i) Under this head are included items of information— 
(a) common to Poona City and the Cantonments of Poona and Kirkee, and 


(b) relating exclusively to Poona City. ; 
(ii) See also Poona Cantonment and Kirkee Cantonment (pp. 648-50) for items which 


relate exclusively to those places. 
(iti) For Objects of Interest in Poona City and the Cantonments of Poona and Kirkee 


see pp, 650-78 where they are arranged alphabetically, 
a Bk Vf 2-52 
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Poona—contd, 

water supply, 638-42—future 
growth, 642; Katraj acqueduct 
638-9 ; Khadakvasla Dam an 
Lake Fife, 639-40; Pashan 
water works, 642 ; water 
works, 640-1. 

Poona Cantonment— .. .. 648-9 
area 629 
Army establishments ‘le. g., Artifi- 

cial Limb Centre, Controller 
of Defence Accounts, Medical 
College, Military Engineering 
College, Military Engineering 
(Tools and Plant), Military 
Hospital, National Defence 
Academy, Physical Training 
School, Poona Sub-Area Head- 
uarters, Signal School, 


outhern Command Head- 
quarters, Suppl Depot 
Veterinary Hospital, etc.) 647 
Fitzgerald Bridge .. .. 658 
gardens—Bund_ Gardens, 643 ; 
Empress _ Botanical Garden, 
643, 
Jamsetjee Bund 660 
Objects of Interest "(see Objects 
alphabetically arranged nes 
*Poona” at pp. 650- 


population .. ees 
roads ee .. 636 
water works 639, 641-2 
Poona University— 
affiliated institutions .. 548-50 
Boards of the Naweenty .. bob 
buildings 3 .. 676 
constituent colleges | .. DOU 
constitution ars .. | 546 
degrees conferred .. oo ESB 
Diplomas os .. 556 
exernal degrees... .. 9556 
history of, ace .. 945 
jurisdiction .. 545 
places of research, "approved .. 855 
post-graduate teaching outside 
Poona area ate .. 555 
printing press .. 556 
professorships and readerships .. «6555 
research institutions 554 
Poona Young Sather Hindu 
Gymkhana : .. 655 
Popai ( papaya) oi .. 216-7 
Population— 
agricultural ne .. 169-72 
Christians = iy 150 
industrial Ss .. = 265 
Muslims 153 
occupations allied to agriculture 171 
rural (talukawise) .. .. 170 
rural and urban... .- 169 
urbanization i .. 170 
Post offices a .. 896 
Pola day = . Sl 
Potato— < -- 209 
Research _ Station, § Vadgaon- 
Kashimbeg 5% .. 510 
sweet Ne 210 
Potteries, manufacture of, .. 804 
Potters ae .. 804 
Poultry 228 


Central Poultry Farm, Kirkee "228, 514 
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Prachandgad fort ds -. 686 
Prant officers— te .. =—-445 

duties as .. 445 

Prants a 2 

Prarthana Samaj, Poona .. 668 

Pravachanas ae -- «123 

Prayer, Muslim ns .. 156 

Pregnancy s8 .- 82-3 

Preparations— 
marriage ee = 95 
tupanayana ad om 87 

Prices— 
livestock a5 .. 229 
retail ie .. 876 
wholesale se .. 875 

Printing of cloth aia .. 298 

Printing presses : . 282-3 

Private limited companies . 339-40 

Probation and After-care Associa- 
tion 487, 488, 489, 594, saree 

Products, livestock .. 

Prohibition and Excise Depart- 
ment— 574-8 
Collector of Poona as officer in 

charge 574 
Director of Prohibition and 
Excise .. 574 
effect of prohibition _ .. 576 
enforcement work .. 576 
Inspectors of Prohibition and 
Excise 575 
licences for manufarture of gur 
and neera 577 
Medical Boards for examining 
applicants for permits .. 575 
military personnel, quota for, .. 575 
neera and palm products scheme. 577 
organization om .. 574 
permits 576 
Police Department ‘to deal with 
enforcement work 575 
Prohibition Committees .. 578 
sanskar kendras 578 
Sub-Inspectors of Prohbition and 
Excise 575 
Superintendent of Prohibition and 
Excise, Poona. 575 

Provincial Industrial Co-operative 
Association, Ltd., Bombay .. 528 
Poona Branch ; .. 527 

Provision goods, retail trade in, . 870 

Public Administration, Part V 437-608 
Department of State (see 

under the various  depart- 
ments ) .. 437-8 
pepalation engaged. in, .. 897-8 

Publ Health Circle (see Public 
Works Department) 533-4 

Public Health Department— : 563-70 
Assistant Director, Malaria ‘564, 567 
Assistant Director of Public 

Health, Central Register 

District : oom 4, 570 
child welfare 569 
cholera si3 566 
Collector: powers in respect of 

epidemics .- 566 
Director of Public Health .. 563 
diseases, deaths duc to, .. 565 


District Health Officer, Poona 
District F 563, 566, 569 
epidemics a «= (565 


Public Health Department—contd. 
Epidemic Medical Officers 
airs “22 
famine relief 
health propaganda . 
Health visitors 


Health Unit, Ghodnadi ie 
inoculation for plague and 
cholera ace <8 
Inspector of Sanitation and 
Vaccination - as 
malaria, 567; control scheme, 


567 ; organization, 564; result 
of survey, 568, 

maternity and child welfare .. 

Medical and Public Health Unit, 
Khadakvasla 7 

Medical Officer of Health, Poona 
Municipal Comeraton 

midwives 

mobile hospital unit 

organization ~* 

palkhts 

plague 

Public 
Poona 

Sanitary Inspectors 
Inspectors ae 

Sanitary Orderlies .. 

school hygiene os ov 

Shock Squads ae 

Health 


Health | "Laboratory, 


and Sub- 


Sirur Municipality 
Unit 

small-pox 

vaccination for small- -pox 

vaccinators as oe 

vital statistics 


Public Health Laboratory, Poona 85, 510 


Publicity Directorate 
Public Works Department— A 


Building Es. Division, 

Poona a 
Central Road Fund ; 
Electrical Circle, 533; Deputy 


Engineers, Poona district, 533 ; 
Electrical Engineer to Covern- 
ment, 533 ; Executive Engineer, 
pe power supply licences, 


Executive Engineers 

irrigation 

Irrigation Development Division, 
Poona (sub-divisions) 

Irrigation Project Dion (sub- 
divisions ) A 3 

irrigation works ; 

Nira Right Bank Canal Division 
(sub-divisions ) ee 

Overseers 

Poona Division (sub-divisions) . 

Poona Irrigation Division (sub- 


divisions ) 
Poona Irrigation and Research 
Division 
Public Health Circle, 533-4 ; 


Boring Works Sub- oe 
534; Deputy Engineers (sub- 
divisional officers), 584; 
Dapuri Workshop, 534 ; Public 
Health Engineer, 583; Works 
divisions, Central Division 
(sub-divisions), 534. 


570 


8-9 
530-4 


530 
532 


Public Works Department—contd. 
Roads and Buildings : 
schemes proposed sie 
State Road Fund .. a 
Sub-Divisional Officers 
Superintending Engincers—Central 

Circle, 530: Deccan Irrigation 
Circle, 530; functions, 531. 

Publicity, Directorate of — 
Collector of Poona to give orders, 
District Publicity Officer ‘ 
Publicity Van és 
Regional Publicity Officer Mc 
Rural Broadcasting Maintenance 


and. Service Station <6 
Pudina ap es 
Pulao 8 ar 
Pulses a 
area undcr, ae 
cee am (udid).. is 
dang chavli ed 5 


gram (Harbhara) .. 
horse gram—( ma Kulthi, or 
Hulge) re 
masur , we 
math or matki oh 
mug - is 
peas (vatuna) st 
pavia ae oe 
tur oe oe 
val oa ie 
Pulverization she oe 
Pumpkin— 
Banaras oa ae 
red oe 3 
Pumsavana rite ae . 
Punyahavachana, marriage . 
Pur a ae 
Purana, teciting of, . 
Purandar fort ee 
Aurangzeb captures (1705 ere 
British capture : ‘ 
Dilar Khan beseiges 8 
Nizamshah’s troops ravage ee 
Purandare 


Puranik Ms 
Purification of mother. . . ore 
Pushkarnas $s ae 


Queen Mary’s Technical School as 
Disabled Soldiers 


Race course 
Radio and wireless .. 
All-India-Radio, Poona 
Beam Wireless DSCSvIRG Centre, 
Dhond 


Beam Wireless " Transmitting 
Station, Dighi .. oe 
Radish . ie 


Ragi (see Nagli) $3 
Ragunath Rao Foie 
Rat 
Railways— 
bridges, Poona 
Central Railway .. 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway 


Company 
Southern Mahratta Railway 
Company ne ae 
Southern Railway .. a 
Rain-dance ne <8 
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Rainfall es 12-13, 172 
Rajagad ». 679 
Raja Kelkar historical’ collection |. 669 
Rajalu te 210 
Raj Bhavan : 669 
Rajgira Se ‘ 214 
Poemea : 680 
Halen's death (1700 AD.) 51 
225 
Ake tank 237 
Rakshasbhuvan, Nizam 1 defeated by 
Maratha at, 54 
la 195 
Rama Navami 129 
Ram Raja ( Vijayanagar) jis 47 
Rambhaji = Nimbalkar _ overruns 
Poona ars 51 
Ramdeorao Yadav (1294 A.D.) .. 43 
Rameshvara temple . 669 
Ramoshis, revolt of 62, 64 
Ramphal 217 
Ramshastri Prabhune, Chief Judge. 54 
Ranade Industrial and Economic Per, 
Institute, Poona te : 555 
Rang Mahal see ' 49 
Ranjangaon Ganapati.. : 680 
Rasayan Mandir, Poona : 555 
Rashtrakutas (760-973 A.D.) 43, 
Ratalu 210 
Rayatwari ; .. 248-9 
Rea Maharashtra Industrial 
Nepali 528, 661 


Red Cross Society, Poona Branch 594, 602 
Red Soil (see Soils), 


Refugees— 
influx of, 167-68 
means of livelihood ‘of, 168 
Registration Department 503-05 
District Registrar 504 
documents to be registered 503 
inspection 504 


Inspector General of Registration 503-04 
Inspector of Registration, Poona 


Division 504 
Poona Registration District, statis- 
tics of registration .» 505 
Registry offices, list of, 503 
Sub-Registrars ae 504 
Regulated Markets— 
Baramati ; -. 848 
Bhor ; -. 849 
Ghodnadi -. 849 
Junnar : .. 849-50 
F .. 350 
Manchar : 850 
Nira P .. 850 
Religion , 139-20 
persons living on income from, . .. A412 
practices - 120 
Remand Jiomes, Poona City. 489 
Remarriage, widow .. .. 109-10 
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animals slaughtered in, : 516 
statistics (number of animals 
treated at dispensaries, animals 
slaughtered and of contagious 
cattle diseases) .. .. 516 
Veterinary Assistant Surgeons .. 515 
Veterinary dispensaries 228, 515 
Veterinary dispensary run by the 
Baramati Municipality 515 
Veterinary dispensaries run by 
Poona District Local Board .. 515 
Vetal’s. stone .. 186 
Vichitragad (Rohida) fort : 680 
Victoria Jubilee Memorial Technical 
School, Poona ‘ .. «©8558 
Vijayanagar, Ram Raja of, oe AT 
Village aid centres (medical ) .. = 562 
Village defence parties . 480-1 


Villese, Industries Department (see 
Industrial Co-operatives 
and Village Industries). 

Village Panchayats—- 
constitution .. &FBS 
control by Collector, District 


Local Board and State Govern: 


ment Ar 467 
functions . 463-4 
nyaya Panchayats (see Nyaya 

panc pe hee 465-7 
Special officer for development of 

Village Yenrtayals .. 467 
taxation .. 464 

Village servants— 
duties of, 452 
standard of life of, | 499.80 
Village shopkeepers .. .. 852-4 
Vincent de Paul’s Church, Poona .. 677 
Vishrambag Vada, Poona .. 877 
Vishnu Mandir, Poona 677 
Vithoba’s temple (Nivadungya), 
Poona 665 
Viti-Dandu ee a 141 
Vivaha-homa 103 
Voluntary Social Service Organiza- 
tions— 591-608 


Adolescents’ Welfare Society 595, 606 
Anath Balikashram.. 592, 
Anath Hindu Mahilashram 504, BOL 
Anath Vidyarthi Griha 598, 597-8 
Arogya Mandal, Poona 597 
Bharat Scouts and Girl Guides’ 593, 599 
David Sasson Infirm Asylum 492, 604-5 
Deccan Agricultural  Associa- 


tion 598, 608 
Depressed Classes Mission 

Society ae 593, 597 
Dumb — and Deaf Uplift 

Society 594, 604 
Famine Relief Committee 607-8 


Hingne Stree Shikshan Sanstha 599-600 
Inter-caste Marrriage. . Bureau, 


Shivajinagar - é 596, 608 
Jati Nirmula Sanstha .. 595 
King Edward Memorial Hospi- 

tal acd 593, 602-3 
Maharashtriya Mandal 595, 598-9 
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Voluntary Social Service Organiza- 


tions—contd, 
Mahila Seva Mandal . 595, 601 
Mahila Vanaprasthashram 595, 601-2 
Marriage Bureau, Inter-Caste 596, 608 
Mata-Bal-Sangopan Kendra 594, 597 
Nagarik Sanghatana Samati 595, 605-6 
Nagar Vachan Mandir 591, 599 
National (Tilak) University 556, 594 
origin, growth and direction 501-6 


Panjarpol ag 592, 594. 607 
Probation and After-care Associa- 

tion Me 594, 606-7 
Red Cross Society, Poona 

Branch as 594, 602 
School and Home for the Blind. 604 
Servants of India Society 593, 596 
Seva Sadan Society .. 600-01 
Society for the Prevention of 

Cruelty to Animals 594, 607 


St. John’s Mission Hospital 593, 602 
Students’ Health Association 595, 598 
Talegaon General Hospital 594, 608 
Tarachand Ramnath Ayurvedic 


Hospital be 594, 603 
Wadia College (Nowrosjee), 

Poona os .. 665 
Water lifts wise «» 228-4 
Water transport a .. 804 
Wedlock sie .» 106 
Weeding oe .. 219 
Weeding hook. .. 228 
Wellesley Bridge, Poona 687, 677 
Wells— 

irrigation .» 281-2 

system of irrigation -» 282 
Western Ghats: resemblance to 

Himalayas ste Ks 32 
Wheat (gahu) we .. 198 
Wholesale markets .. .. 851 
Wholesale trade—.... .. 359-63 

brass and copperware 362 

establishments in Fovas city : 

distribution ‘ 859 
grain and grocery .. .. - $60 

piecegoods a .. 862 

snuff and tobacco .. .. 9361-2 

timber .. 862-8 

vegetables and fruits .. 861 
Widow-remarriage .. 109-110 
Wild Animals .» 24-8 


Wireless (see Radio| "and Wire- 
less). 


Wireless Station, Dighi 678 
Women: fast on Rishi Panchami. 132 
Wood fuel, retail trade in, .. 869 
Wool, weaving of, .. .. 809-10 
Workmen’s Compensation, Com- 
missioner of, ne .. 578 
Witnesses in marriage .. 156 
Worship of ~ 
account books oy .. 4134 
Durga ah oe 133 
Ganesha is .. 121 
Images No 121 
instruments of trade .. 184 
Khandoba or . 135 


Laksmi = .. 184 
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Worship of —contd. Yam, common oe «. 210 

Mahalaksmi : .. 142 Yamadvitiya 135 

Panchvi and Sasthi . . me 84 Yavanas, influence of, "(and century 

Satyanarayana ee ~. 122 A.D.) 48 

serpants ack .. 180 Yerawada Central Prison 48, 482-5 

Varuna ake .. 97-8 Yerawada Industrial School 557 

weapons Za .. 184 Yusuf Adil Khan... oa 46 
Wrestling sa ~. 145 

Zain-ud-din chal) .. 45,46 
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ERRATA 


Incorrect — 

af tee 
1931 we 
more less .. oe 
lungadé : 
candre-surya. . 7 
eight ‘ 
state % 
or ; ae 
daity i ee 
eigth : : 
enought es 
knee-beat i 
dislocation facture .. 
dofestic 

respresents 


bojri 


progagated ie 
aphids as 
landlordex + 
p. 414 ie 
19 : 
afiricultural a 
shop :~ ‘5 
Maharatta | 
has owners me 
puite 

1668 ~ 
decriptive ne 
balanced at 


to the avoided 
milking animal 
evining 
enterprize 
order 

duaies 

is 

aganst 


konwledge : : 


mouth 
non-agricultured 
tax has to paid 
yraps-vine 
member 


Correct 


of 

1941 

more or ‘less 
lugadé 
candra-surya 
eighth 

atage 

of 

deity 

eighth 
enough 
knee-bent 
dislocation, fracture 
domestic 
represents 
bajri 


propagated 

aphides 

landholder 

p. 410 

Gl 

agricultural 

shops !=- 

For the portion 
“among them, In the year 1951, 
the largest imports” 

substitute the following :— 
“were food stuffs and cattle feed 
followed by building”, 


Mabratta 

bus owners 
quite 

1660 
descriptive 
unbalanced 

to be avoided 
milch animal 
evincing 
enterprise 
orders 

duties 

are 

against 
knowledge 
month 
non-agricultural 
tax has to be paid 


grape-vine 
number 
For lines 34-36, substitute the 
following ;— 
Schools aided by— 
Government Ste 3 
District Local Board 468 
Municipalities 85 


3 
5 and6 


Incorrect 
compliation 
has 
gaudianship 
foutune 
U-shapped 
residental 
Navi 
graviation 
p. 646 
p, 640 
Kadaki 
p. 640 
p. 646 


Correct 


compilation 
have 
guardianship 
fortune 
U-shaped 
residential 
Navi 
gravitation 
p. 644 

p. 638 
Khadaki 

p. 638 

p. 644 
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